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PREFACE. 



In a country where uniisersal toleration of religious opinions pre« 
Tails, it occmred to the Publishers that a work in which the prindples 
of the various Denominations were authoritatively stated would prove 
acceptable to the public. The attempt to prepare such a work is now 
for the first time made in this country ; and although there are a few 
unavoidable omissions, still the volume will be found to embrace, as 
a whole, a complete view of the tenets and history of the chief reli- 
gious bodies in the British dominions, as well as in other lands. In 
order to the successful carrying out of the idea of the work, the most 
perfect impartiality was necessary; and, accordingly, no editorial 
alterations or remarks have been admitted, the articles being precisely 
as they were furnished by their authors. From the very nature of 
the work, it is evident that it must comprise the most diverse and 
conflicting views ; and, on this account, the Publishers have deemed 
it proper to prefix a short introductory statement, by a member of 
the Evangelical Alliance, of the principles most generally held in com- 
mon by the Churches of Christendom, to which they are permitted to 
add, by the kind permission of the proprietors of the ''Christian Times," 
the valuable Habmont of Confessions, which lately appeared in suc- 
cessive numbers of that JoumaL The Publishers have also to acknow- 
ledge their obligations to the various contributors to the volume, for 
the firank manner in which they acquiesced in the application made 
to them for their co-operation. The contributions speak for them- 
•elves. For the articles on Mahometanism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Brahminism, which they in vain endeavoured to obtain firom ad- 
herents of the systems, they are indebted to Mr. Bell, late of 
Bombay. 
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X IKTBODUCTIOIC. 

for it ; the latter ages flow from it. It is their centre and their bond 
of unity. Henceforward the popular superstitions had no meaning, 
and the slight fragments preserved from the general wreck of incredu* 
litj, vanished before the majestic orb of eternal truth." 

When the Lord Jesus Christ had finished the work which his 
Father gave him to do, he commissioned his followers to go into all 
the world, and preach the Grospel to every creature, and the Founder 
of Christianity ascended up to heaven, where he was before. The 
first community of Christ's disciples was thereupon constituted at Jeru* 
fialem, where their missionary labours were to be begun, according to 
the express command of the Redeemer. Another commimity, formed 
at Antioch, in Syria, first assumed, about the year 65, the name of 
Christians, which had been originally given to them by their enemies, 
by way of reproach. By the missionarv labours of the apostles, the 
Gospel was extended from Palestine and Syria into Asia Minor, Greece, 
the islands of the Mediterranean, Italy, and the northern coast of 
Africa, in all of which countries churches were established in the first 
century. The epistles of the apostles formed the doctrinal foundations 
of these primitive churches. These epistles foretold the rise of a power 
which would ere long subvert the simple order of those early Christian 
societies. Meanwhile the Gospel continued to spread. The lives of its ad- 
herents were spiritual and holy, as their habits were simple and in 
accordance with the principles of their religion. They soon experienced 
the fulfilment of their Master's prophetic warning, that the world which 
had hated him would persecute them ; but the blood of the martyrs 
proved to be the seed of the Church. " So mightily grew the Word of 
God, and prevailed. " At the end of the second century. Christians were 
to be found in all the Roman provinces, and Rome was then the mistress 
of the world. But even thus early appeared the first indications of the 
great apostacy. Rites and ceremonies began to be multiplied The 
ministers of religion, forgetting the example, the precepts, and the 
warnings of the apostles, assumed unwarrantable authority in the 
government of the Church. First arrogating the name, they presently 
usurped the functions of the ancient priesthood. Mosheim observes 
that, '^ In a little time these titles were abused by an aspiring clergy, 
who thought proper to claim the same rank and station, the same 
rights and privileges, that were conferred with those titles upon the 
ministers of religion under the Mosaic dispensation. Hence the rise 
of tithes, first-fruits, splendid garments, and many other circumstances 
of external grandeur, by which ecclesiastics were eminently distin- 
guished," even so early as the second century. It is to be remarked, 
that the tendency to exalt the priesthood increased in proportion as 
the. Church at large lost sight of that great fundamental principle of 
the Gospel : '^ By grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not of 
yourselves ; it is the gifb of God ; not of works, lest any man should 
boast. " In the fourth century, the bishops assumed a princely author- 
ity, violating the rights of the people, and encroaching upon the 
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privileges of the clergy. A mystic theology was introduced, along 
with practices of severe fleshly mortification and gloomy discip- 
line. After Tarious persecutions, which were often blessed to the 
declining Church as a means of purification, Christianity was at last 
taken under the protection of the Homan government, by Con- 
stantine the Great, early in the foiuth century, and the time of 
peace and external prosperity which succeeded, accelerated the 
decay of the Churches spirituality. Persecution was revived by 
Jaliim ihe Apostate ; but under several of the subsequent emperors 
the bishops and clergy acquired increasing authority. The Bishop of 
Rome Already surpassed all other ecclesiastics in opulence, magnifi- 
cence, and authority. With the decline of Scripture knowledge and 
secular learning, superstition acquired fresh power ; Monachism was 
introduced; convents and monks sprang up in. all directions, and the 
relics of saints were sought after, and regarded with veneration ; the 
eiergj practised celibacy, and the people worshipped images. In the 
fourth century the errors of Arius were discussed and condemned ; but 
these only diverted for a time into another direction the progressive 
decline of religious truth. Christianity, which had been introduced 
among the Groths in the fourth century, was disseminated among the 
other Teutonic nations in the west and north of Europe, and subjected 
to its authority, during the seventh and eighth centuries, the rude war- 
riors who founded new kingdoms on the ruins of the Western Em- 
pire. Meanwhile a new power rose in Arabia, early in the seventh 
century, which arrested the progress of Christianity in Asia and 
Africa. This was the system of Mahomet, which has ever since held 
sway over a large portion of the human race. This eastern prophet 
constructed a system fitted not only to attract the Orientals by its 
aensualism, but to seduce both Jews and Christians, whose method of 
worship he pretended to have received a Divine commission to reform. 
The terror of the arms of Mahomet was greatly more instrumental 
than the persuasiveness of his doctrines in the extension of his system, 
which spread with extraordinary rapidity, not only in the lifetime of 
the fidse prophet, but under the direction of his fanatical successors. 

In the meantime, the Roman pontifis were making steady progress 
towards universal dominion throughout Europe. Ecclesiasticid orders 
were multiplied, and the Church swarmed with Franciscans, Domini- 
caoa, and other priests, who, however diversified in their habits and 
occupations, were all united in preying upon the people, and in exalt- 
ing the power and opulence of the church. The deepest spiritual 
gloom settled down upon the Church during thb period, which 
was only dissipated by the light of the Reformation. The Bible was 
at lengw disentombed from the dust of centuries. Luther was raised 
up to preach the long-forgotten doctrine of justification by faith, the 
doctrine, as he proclaimed it, of a standing or a falling Church. The 
mind of Europe was awakened from the long sleep of the middle ages. 
A q^irit of free inquiry was evoked. And with the liberated Gospel 
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of Christ, there went forth the civilizmg influence of literature, science 
and art, which had been obscured or perverted during the darkness 
of the middle ages. The amelioration of the condition of society, the 
spread of knowledge, the progress of discovery, the growth of the 
arts and manufactures, received their first impulse from the great event 
of the Reformation, and have all prospered and extended under the 
benign light of the Grospel, both in the old and new worlds. 

Although the spread of the Gospel has long been retarded by the 
natural enmity and infidelity of mankind, by the hatred and persecu- 
tion of the abettors of superstition, and, above all, by the inconsisten- 
cies and divisions of the Protestant churches, it has never been 
altogether arrested ; and during the present century its progress has 
been accelerated as it never was since the apostolic age, by means ol 
missionary zeal and liberality at home, and missionary devotedness 
abroad. The standard of the cross may now be said to have been 
planted in all lands, and the cry from every country to which the 
Christian missionary has extended his noble enterprise is, '* Come over 
and help us." The time is evidently approaching when, in fulfilment 
of ancient prediction, the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. Towards this end the desires 
and prayers, the labours and liberalities of Christians, of every name, 
holding the Head, are tending ; and the more they unite in hastening 
on the consummation of the object for which their glorious Redeemer 
appeared upon earth, the more are they attracted towards each other 
by the charities and sympathies of a common faith and a common 
hope. One of the most delightful of the Christian manifestations of 
the present age is this tendency of all who hold the truth as it is in 
Jesus, not indeed to arrange themselves imder the same ecclesiastical 
order — although some pleasing instances of this have recently occurred, 
and more are in prospect — but towards harmonizing co-operation in 
the objects of Christian philanthropy, friendly recognition of the great 
and outstanding doctrines in which they are agreed, and the exercise 
of forbearance on points of difierence, " forbearing one another in 
love." This is pre-eminently a hopeful disposition, and one which 
every friend of religious truth should strive to exemplify in his con- 
duct and promote by his prayers ; remembering that in the visible 
union of the followers of Christ consists that testimony to the divinity 
of his mission, without which they can never look for the general 
reception of his religion by an unbelieving world. The churches 
of Christ, whilst maintaining their distinctive peculiarities, have too 
often forgotten that remarkable prayer of their common Founder, in 
the prospect of leaving his disciples in the world — " Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given me, that they 
may be one as we are. Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word ; that they all may 
he ONE ; as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us ; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me^ 



UNITY OF THE PROTESTANT CONFESSIONS. 



The following extracts from the Confessions of Faith of the Reformed 
rhnrohes, exhibit their essential unity in the fundamental doctrines of Divine 
troth:— 



ABTICLE L— OF THE BEING OF 
GOD. 

**Tlie Lord nlgnefih; let the earth i^oloe; 
let the mnltitiide of ides be glad thereof. Gloads 
and darkneis are round about him ; righteoos- 
nev and Jadgment are the habitation of his 
tfarana."— IPMl xcrii 1, 3. 

TB DBUIC 

We praise thee, God, we acknowledge 
tiiee to be the Lord« 

All the earth doth worship thee: the 
Father everlasting. 

To thee all angels cry alond : 

The heavens and all the powers therein. 

To thee cherubim and seraphim oon- 
tfamallj do cry, 

Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Sabaoth ; 

Heaven and earth are lull of the majesty 
of thy glory. 

Theglonous company of the apostles; 
praise uiee. 

The goodly fellowship of the prophets ; 
praise thee. 

The noble army of martyrs ; praise thee. 

The holy church throughout all the 
worid, doth acknowledge thee. 

^OKWEaaon of aAzoinr.— xBLAvcTHOir. 

In the 42d chapter of Isaiah, 8th verse, 
It is written, ** 1 am the Lord, this is mv 
name, I will not give my glory to another.^' 
Invocation is a gloir most properly be- 
longing to God : as the Lord saitn, ** Thou 
shsit worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only sfaalt thou serve," Matt iv. 10. And 
H is an immoveable and eternal decree of 
the iiiat commandment, ** Thou shalt have 
no strange gods," Ezod. xz. 8. It is neoes- 
aaiy, therefore, that the doctrine touching 
invocation shoiild be most purely upholden 
intbediurcb; for the oorruptiog of which 
the devil, ever since the beginning of man- 
kind, bath and will, divers ways, scatter 
seeda. Wherefore we ought to be the more 
watchful, and. with grei^ care, to retain 
the manner or invo<»tion or adoration, set 
down in God*s Word, according to that 
aijing, **Whatsoever ye shall ask the 



Father in my name, he will do it," John 
xvi. 23. In these words there is an order 
established, which we ought most con- 
stantly to maintain ; not to mingle there* 
with other means contrary to God's Word, 
or which are warranted by no example 
approved in the Scriptures. There is no 
greater virtue, no comfort more effectual, 
than true invocation. They therefore must 
needs be reproved, who eiuer neglect true 
invocation, or corrupt it, — ^Art. 22. 

CONFESSION OF BOHEMIA, OB THB 
WALDBNSBS. — 1678. 

Out of this fountain of Holy Scripture 
and Christian instruction, aocoraing to the 
true and sound understanding and meanine 
of the Holy Spirit, our men teach by faitfi 
to acknowledge, and with the mouth to 
confess. . . . One only true, alone, 
eternal, almighty, and incomprehensible 
God, of one equal indivisible Divine es- 
sence ; " of whom, and through whom, and 
in whom, are all things ;" who loveth and 
rewardeth righteousness and virtue, but 
hatetii and punisheth all iniquity and sin 
• . . who is above all — to oe nononred 
with hi^h worship, as chief Lord and King, 
who rmeth and reigneth always and for 
ever ... to whom be glory from this 
time forth for evermore. Amen. — Chap. 8. 

OONFESSIOZr OF AUOSBUBO. — 1530. 

There is one Divine essence, which is 
called and is God-— eternal, without body, 
indivisible, of infinite power, wisdom, good- 
ness—the creator and preserver of all 
tilings, visible and invisible. — ^Art 1. 

OONFBSaiON OF wniTBMB17B0.^1552. 

We believe and confess that there is one 
only God, true, eternal, and infinite— 
alimghty, maker of all things, visible and 
invitible.— Chap. 1. 

OONFXSSION OF BKLOIAd— 1668. 

We believe in heart, and confess witli 
the mouth, that there is one only and 
■imple spiritual essence^ which we call 
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God— eternal, incomprehensiblef Invisible, 
immutable, infinite — who is wholly wise, 
and a most plentiM well-spring of all good 
things. —Art 1. 

GONFBSSION OF FBANGE.— 1559. 

We believe and acknowledge one only 
God, who is one only and simple essence, 
spiritual, eternal, invisible, immutable, in- 
miite, incomprehensible, unspeakable, al- 
mighty, most wise, good, just, and merdAiL 
»Art 1. 

IiATTEB CONFESSION OF HELVETIA.— 1566. 

We believe and teach, that God is one in 
essence or nature, subsisting by himself 
all-sufficient in himself, invisible, without 
a body, infinite, eternal, the creator of all 
thines, both visible and invisible— the 
chieiest good, living, (j[uickening, and pre- 
serving all things, ^miehtjr, and exceeding 
wise, gentle and mercuul, just and true. — 
Chap. 8. 

And because God is an invisible spirit, 
and an incomprehensible essence, he can- 
not, therefore, by any art or image^ be 
expressed.— Chap. 4. 

CONFESSION OF IRELAND. — 1615. 

There is one living and true God, ever- 
lasting, without body, parts, or passions, of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, the 
maker and preserver of all things, both 
visible and invisible. 

Our duty towards God is to believe in 
him, to fear him, and to love him with all 
our heart, with all our mind, with all our 
soul, and with all our strength, to worship 
him, and to give him thanks, to put our 
whole trust in him, to call upon him, to 
honour his holy name and his Word, and to 
serve him truly, all the days of our life. 

In all our necessities we ought to have 
recourse to God by prayer ; assuring our- 
selves, that whatsoever we ask of the 
Father, in the name of his Son, our only 
mediator and intercessor, Christ Jesus, and 
according to his will, he will undoubtedly 
grant it. 

We ought to prepare our hearts before 
we pray, and understand the things that 
vre ask when we pray; that both our 
hearts and voices may together sound in the 
ears of God's majesty. 

When Almighty God smiteth us with 
affliction, or some great calamity hangeth 
over us, or any other weighty cause so 
lequiretb, it is our duty to humble our- 
selves in fasting, to bewail our sins with a 
sorrowful heart, and to addict ourselves 
to earnest prayer, that it might please God 
to torn his wram from us, or supply us 
inth such graces as we greatly stand in 



All manner of expressing God the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in an 
outward form, is utterly unlawful ; as also, 
all other images devised or made by man, 
to the use of religion. 

All religious worship ought to be given 
to God ^one: from whom all goodness, 
health, and grace, ought to be both asked 
and looked for, as from the veiy author and 
giver of the same, and from none other. 

The name of God is to be used with all 
reverence and holy respect, and therefore, 
all vain and rash swearine is utterly to bo 
condemned.-»Arts. 2 and 10. 

FIRST CONFESSION OF SCOTLAND. — ^1560. 

We confess and acknowledge one only 
God, to whom only we must cleave, whom 
only we must serve, whom only we must 
worship, and in whom only we must put 
our trust ; who is eternal, infinite, unmea- 
surable, incomprehensible, omnipotent, in- 
visible. ... By whom we confess and 
believe all things in heaven and earth, as 
well visible as invisible, to have been 
created, to be retained in their being, and 
to be ruled and guided by his inscrutable 

Srovidence, to such end as his eternal wis- 
om, goodness, and justice, hath appointed 
to the manifestation of his glory. — ArL 1. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH AGREED UPON BY 
THE ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES AT WEST- 
MINSTER, APPROVED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND, 
1647, AND RATIFIED BY ACTS OF PARLIA- 
MENT, 1649 AND 1690. 

There is but one only living and true 
God, who is infinite in being and pNerfec- 
tion, a most pure spirit, invisible, without 
body, parts, or passions, immutable, im- 
mense, eternal, incomprehensible, almighty, 
most wise, most holv, most free, most ab- 
solute, working all things according to the 
counsel of his own immutable and most 
righteous will, for his own glory; most 
loving, gracious, merciful, long-suffering, 
abundant in goodness and truth, foigiving 
iniquity, transgression, and sin, the re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him, 
and withal most just and terrible in his 
judgments— hating all sin, and who will by 
no means clear the guilty. 

God hath all life, glory, goodness, bless- 
edness, in and of himself; and is alone in 
and unto himself all-sufficient, not stand- 
ing in need of any creatures which he hath 
made, not deriving any gloiy from them, 
but only manifesting his own glory in, by, 
unto, and upon them : he is the alone foun- 
tam of all being, of whom, through whom, 
and to whom, are all things; and hath 
most sovereign dominion over them, to do 
by them, for them, or upon them, wtat- 
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UisMilf plMsefh. In his sight all 

fldngt 116 open and manifest. His know- 
ledge if Infinite, infiEQlihle, and iudepend- 
•Dt upon the creatnrB, so as nothing is to 
1dm oontinsent or moertain. He is most 
holTiB an Ins oonnseliL in all his works, 
and In all his commands. To him is due, 
Ibom angels and men, and ereiy other crea- 
tm«, wfaatsoerer worship, service, or obe- 
dienoe he b pleased to nqnire of them.*- 

Tne Ught of natore sboweth that there 
ii a God, who hath lordship and sovereignty 
ever all; is good and doeth good nnto all ; 
and is thererore to he feared, loved, praised, 
caBed npon, trusted in, and served with 
all the heart, and with all the sonl, and 
with all the might 

Bat the acceptable wav of worshipping 
file tme Qod is institated by himseli, and 
go limited by his own revealed will, that 
he may not m worshipped according to the 
imaginations and devices of men, or the 
nggestions of Satan, nnder any visible re- 
presentation, or any other way not pre- 
•eribed in tfa« Holy Scriptnze.— ibid, cnap. 
aad., 1. 

fHB ODHFSBSIOir OF THB INOIJBR AND 

WSL8H BAPTI8I8, 1689, hath the same 
words* 

OOMFIUIOW OV TBB WELSH MSKHODSBTB, 

1828. 

There la one God; and there is oni^ one 
■vfaigand true God. Natnral reason, apart 
from Itevelation^ declares this Bemg to have 
ailBteaee. The QentQes (or heathen), for 
the greater part own something to be a 
God, or some tfamn to be gods. The na- 
toral eoDsdence <n man, by condemning 
Urn for the commission of some acts, and 
by exonlpatfaig him fbr the performance of 
ethen, are proo& to the same point, and 
Ibat be is responsible to this Being fbr his 
«ndoct. The creation as dearly attests 
tUa, aa an effect does the existence of a 
aanse; it bebig as impoesible thatitshonld 
be otherwise, as that an effect should arise 
ant of itself. The befaig of man, likewise, 
t«ma a most ■nbetantial evidence of this 
ftet; fbr if it be seen that every man is 
Hm natural ofipiing of some other man, 
Hmnit of neoessitybe oonduded that the 
int nsan oonld not have been adf-oreated, 
bat mast hava had a Creator. 

The order, the beeuty, the propr i e ty. 
md the harmonr of the creation, as well 
M the support wmdi one part of n affords 
Aa other, are Ibrther prooA that in all- 
tvisaGodbroqghtitinto being; and that 
il la Ha who presenrea and governs the 
which asist The creatorea could 




to the use for which they are employed : it 
is tiierefore evident that they are under the 
control of some mighty governor. And 
the awful judgments, and terrible alarms 
of consdence with which some of God*a 
enemies have been visited in life and in 
death, after having denied his Bdng, are 
strong arguments to the same effect- 
Art. 1. 

CONFESSION OF INDEPENDENT (OB GON- 
OBEOATIONAI.) DIS8BNTEB8. 

Thej believe in one God, essentially wise, 
holy, just, and good; eternal, infinite, and 
immutable, in all natural and moral per- 
fections; the Creator,- Supporter, and Go- 
vernor of all beings, and of all things.— > 
DecUaration ofFauk^ ^o. PvbUahedfor the 
Congregational Union, London. 1883. 

CX)NFEBSION OF ENGLISH OB WESLSTA9 
METHODISTS. 

There is but one only living and true 
God, an infinite and eternal Spirit; whose 
knowledge, power, goodness, Justice, and 
other attributes, are not limited by any 
imperfection or defect; who is without be- 
ginning, and without end. He is holy and 
righteous, faithful and true, gradous and 
merciful.— CWec&um. Sect. 

O0NFE8SI0N OF THE CHUBOH OF ENGLAND. 

There is but one living and true God, 
everiasting, without bod^, parts, or pas- 
sions ; of infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, the maker and preserver of all tmngs, 
both visible and invisible. — 89 Artides. 1 



ABTICLE IL-OF TH£ FALL OF 
HAN. 

** Enter not fiito jadgment with thy servants, 
O Lord, for in thy sight shall no man living be 
JnstiflecL**— Ps. czlIiL, 3. — Emgliss FaAXxa- 
sook; QPEKme Sbhtbiici& 

CONFESSION OF 8AZONT.— MBLANOTHOV. 

Andseehigthe controversies whidi are 
^yrung up do chiefly pertahi unto two ar- 
tides of tne Creed, namdv, "I believe the 
remission of shis," and ^ I believe the Ca- 
tholic Church,** we will show the fountahis 
of these controversies, which behig well 
wdghed, men may easily onderstand that 
our enodtions are the very vdce of the 
Gospel, and that oar aAwrfonai Aose seiMd 
eornffOom in the church. And first of 
the artids^ **/ UUev tkt renmtiom * 



Here many and great oofrnptioiis are 
devised of oor adversaries, ** I bdieve.*' 
NaT, say they, I doubt AJso^ then I witt 
beueve. when I shall have merit enoogh. 
iUso^ tMj do not ujt I bdieva ocrtafailiy 
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thnt remlsdon is g^ven freelv for the Son 
of God, not for any merits of oars, or any 
worthiness of onrs. Also, tk^ do not 
rightly show what sin w, and feign that man 
is* able to satisfy the law of God, and that, 
by the fulfilling of the law, he becometh 
just before God in this life. . . . 

Now^ siji is that, whatsoever Is contrary 
to the Justice of God, (which is an order in 
the mmd of God, which he did afterward 
manifest by his own voice in the law and 
in the Gospel),' whether it be original dis- 
obedience or actual; for the which the 
person is guilty, and condemned with 
everlasting punisnment, except he obtain 
remission in this life, for the Son the Medi- 
ator's sake. . . . 

^ Neither do we dislike that usual defini- 
tion, if it be well understood, original sin 
is a want of original Jtuiice, which' ought to 
he m its; because that original iustice was 
not only an acceptation of mankind before 
God, but, in the very nature of man, a 
light in the mind, whereby he might assur- 
edly believe the Word of God ; and a con- 
version of the will unto God, and an 
obedience of the heart agreeing with the 
judgment of the law of God, which was 
graned in the mind ; and, as we said be- 
fore, man was the temple of God. • . . 

Aud when we consider what original 
justice doth signify, then the privation op- 
posite thereto is less obscure. Therefore, 
original sin is, both for the fall of our first 

{>arents and for the corruption which fol- 
oweth that fall, even in our birth to be 
fiubject to the wrath of God, and to be 
worthy of eternal damnation, except we 
obtain remission of sins for the Mediator's 
sake. And this corruption is to want now 
the light or the presence of God, which 
should have shined in us; and it is the 
estranging of our will from God, and the 
fitubbornness of the heart resisting the law 
of the mind, as Paul speaketh, Bom. vii. 
23; and, that man is not the temple of 
God, but a miserable mass, without God, 
and without justice. These wants, and this 
corruption, we say to be sin; not only a 
punishment of sin, and a thing indifferent ; 
as many of the sententiaries do say, that 
these evils are only as a punishment, and 
a thing indifferent, but not sin. And they 
do extenuate this original evil, and then 
they feign that men ma^ satisfy the law of 
God, and by their own fulfilling of the law 
become just The chtirch must avoid am- 
biguities. Therefore we do expressly name 
these evils corruption; which is often 
named of the ancient writers, evil con- 
cupiscence. But we distinguish those de- 
sires which were created in our nature, 
from that confusion of order which hap- 
pened after our fall; as it is said, "The 



heart of man is wicked,** Jer. viL 9. — ^Paxt 
of Art. 1, 2. 

CONFESSIOir OF AUOSBUBG. 

All that come into the world are, through 
Adam's fall, subject to God's wrath and 
eternal death • . . and this corruption of 
man's nature comprehendeth both the de- 
fect of original justice, inte^ity, or obe- 
dience, and also . . • homble blindness 
and disobedience ; that is, to wit, to want 
that light and knowledge of God whidi 
should have been in our nature, being per- 
fect, and to want that uprightness, that i^ 
that perpetual obedience, that true, pure, 
and chief love of God, and those other 
gifts of perfect nature. — Art 2. 

CONFESSION OF WIBTEMBERG. 

We believe and confess that, in the be- 
ginning, man was created of God, just, 
wise, endued with freewill, adorned witli 
the Holy Spirit, and happy ; but that after- 
wards, for his disobeoience, he was de- 
prived of the Holy Spirit, and made the 
bondman of Satan, and subject both to 
corporal and eternu damnation : and that 
evil did not stay in one only Adam, but waa 
derived into all the posterity.— Chap. 4. 

CONFESSION OF FRANCE. 

We believe that man, being created pure 
and upright, and conformable to the image 
of God, through his own fault fell from that 
grace which he had received ; and thereby 
did so estrange himself from God, the foun- 
tain of all righteousnesss, and of all good 
things. . . • For although be can some- 
what discern between good and evil, yet 
we affirm, that whatsoever light he hath, 
it straightways becometh darkness, when 
the question is of seeking God: so that by 
his understanding and reason he can never 
come to God. — ^Art 9. 

Moreover we say, that this frowai'dness 
of nature doth always bring some fruits of 
malice and rebellion, in such sort, then 
even the^ which are most holv, although 
they resist it, yet they are d^ed with 
many infirmities and offences, so long as 
they live in this world. — Art. 11. 

Yet we deny that God is the author of 
evil, or that any blame of things done 
amiss can be laid upon him, seeing His 
will is the sovereign and most certain rule 
of all righteousness.— Art 8. 

CONFESSION OF BELOIA. 

We believe that God created man good^ 
just, and holy. . . . But he knew not^ 
neither did he well understand, his excel- 
lent state, bnt wittingly and willingly did 
make himself subject to sin, and so, con- 
sequently, unto eternal death and male* 
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diction. . • . He lost those excellent 
^ifts wherewith the Lord had adorned him, 
80 that there were but a few little sparks 
and small tracks of those graces left in 
him. Acts xiv. 16, 17, the which, not- 
withstanding, are sufficient to leave men 
without excuse: because that, what light 
•oever we have, is turned into palpable 
darkness, even as the Scripture itself teach- 
eth. • . . For who is so bold as to brag 
that he is able to i>erform whatsoever he 
listeth, when, as Cluist himself saith: ^*No 
man can come unto me, except my Father, 
which hath sent me, do draw himr* (John 
vi.44) Who dare boast of his will, which 
heareth that " all affections of the flesh 
are enemies against God?" (Roul viii. 7.) 
Who will vaunt of his imderstanding, whida 
knoweth that "The natural man cannot 
percttve the things of the Sphit of God?" 
n Cor. ii. 14.) To conclude, who is he that 
dare bring forth any one cogitation of his 
own, which understandeth this, that we 
are ''not of ourselves to think any thing," 
but that " if we are sufficient, it is alto- 
gether of God?" (2 Cor. iiL 6.>~Art 14 

VOBMBB OOHFESSZON OF HELVETIA. 

Han being the most perfect image of 
God in eartl^ and having the chiefdom of 
«U visible creatures; consisting of soul and 
body, whereof this is mortal, that immortal; 
after he was made hol^ of the Lord, he, by 
his own fiuilL falling mto sin, drew whole 
mankind with him mto the same fall, and 
made them subject to the same calamity. 

And this infection, which men term ori- 
l^al, hath so invaded the whole stock, 
that the child of wrath and the enemy of 
God can by none other than by the Divine 
help of Christ be cured. For if there be 
any portion of good firuit remaining here, 
it Ddng weakened daily bv our sins^de- 
dineth to the worse. For the force of evil 
doth get the upper hand; neither doth it 
•nfler reason to bear the sway, nor the 
most divine faculty of the mind to have 
the pre-emhienoe. —Art 8, 9. 

lATtrnm OQHFBSSIOir OF HSLTSnA. 

Man waa from the beginning created of 
God, after the image of God, in righteous- 
neas and true holiness, good and upright: 
but, by the instigation of the serpent ana 
Us own fault, uuling from ffoodness and 
uprishtness, he be(»me subject to sin, 
death, and divers calamities; and such an 
mie as be became by his fall, such are all 
Ua offi^ving, even subject to sin, death, 
Mad mildly calamJtiea.— Chap. 8. 

OONFEBUOlf OF BA8LI. 

We ooDfeas. that in the beginning man 
madd w God, in righteonanest and 
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true holiness, after the true image of God; 
but he fell into sin of his own accord; by 
the which fall, whole mankind is made cor- 
rupt, and subject unto damnation. Hence 
it 18 that our nature is defiled, and become 
so prone unto sin, that except it be re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, man of himself 
can neitner do nor wUl any good. — Art. 2. 

CONFESSION OF BOHEMIA, OR THK 
WALDENSES. 

Touching the knowledge of himself, man 
is taught, and that after two sorts. First, 
that the Lord in the beginning made man 
after his own image and likeness, and 
adorned him with the gifts of his grace or 
bounty; that he in^i^ed in him right- 
eousness and his Spuit, a soul and body, 
together with all the faculties and powers 
thereof, and so made him holy, just, wise, 
immortal, and a most pleasant temple for 
his heavenly Spirit, m the mind, will, 
memory, ana judgment; and bestowed on 
him the clear light of understanding, in- 
tegrity, and a very ordinate or lawful love 
towards God and all his creatures; also, & 
fall and absolute obedience, or ability to 
obey God ; the true fear of God, and a sin- 
cere heart, and nature that man might' be 
his own possession, and his proper and 
peculiar workmanship, created imto the 

praise ofhis glorious grace* • • • 

The second part of the knowledge of a 
man's self standeth in this: That a man 
acknowledge aright the state of this fall, 
sin, and mortal!^. For that free liberty 
of choice, which God permitted to the will 
of man, he abused, and kept not the law 
of his justice, but swerved therefrt>ra, inso- 
much as he obepred the devil and those 
Iving speeches of his, and gave credit unto 
them, and performed to the devil such faith 
and obedience as was due to God alone; 
whereby he stripped and bereaved him- 
self and his posterity of the state of per- 
fection and goodness of nature; and the 
^ce of God, and those gopd gifts of jus- 
tice, and the image of God, which in his 
creation were ingraffed in him, he partly 
lost themj and partly corrupted and aefiled 
them, as if with horrible poison one should 
corrupt wine ; and by this means he cast 
headlong both himself and all his offspring 
into sh). death, and all kinds of miseries 
in this life, and into punishments eternal 
after this life. . • . 

Herewithal, this also is taught. • 

that we must acknowledge pur weakness, 
and that great misery which is engendered 
in us, as also those difficulties from which 
no man can ever deliver or rid himself by 
any means, or justify himself (that is, pro- 
cure or get righteousness to himseu; by 
kind of works, deeda^ or e&eroiaesk 
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iSiey never 80 glorious. . . . Neither can 
he which is man only, and hath nothing 
above the reach of this onr nature, help 
another in this point. For since that 
original sin, proceeding hy inheritance^ 
possesseth the whole nature, and doth 
foriously rage therein; and seeine that all 
men are sinners, and do want the grace 
and justice of God ; therefore saith God, 
by the mouth of the prophet Isaiah, ** Put 
me in remembrance, let us be judged to- 
gether; count thou if thou have anything, 
that thou mayest be justified; thy first 
father hath sinned, ana thy interpreters" 
(that is, they which teach thee justice) 
**haye transgressed against me.'* . . . 

This, also, we must know, that the Lord 
God, for sin, doth permit and bring all 
kinds of afflictions, miseries, and vexations 
of mind, in this life, upon all men; such as 
are heat, cold, hunger, thirst, care, and 
anguish; sore labours, calamity, adversity, 
dolefol times; sword, fire, diseases, griefs; 
and, at the last, also that intolerable and 
bitter deaths whereby nature is overthrown: 
as it is written, " Thou shalt die the death." 
(Gen. ii. 17.) . . 

And these punishments are laid upon us, 
and are patiently to be borne, that we may 
acknowledge the greatness of our ^n, and 
how erievous a thing it is; and there- 
withal, our own weakness, needs, and 
misery. . • . and moreover, that they 
which be plunged in these miseries, and 
oppressed with these burdens, may be 
stirred up to repentance, and to seek for 
favour and help from Grod, which is a 
Father full of mercy and compassion. — 
Chap. 4^ 

COKFESSION OF IRELAND. — 1615. 

In the beginning of time, when no crea- 
ture had any bein^, God, by his word 
alone, in the space of six days, created all 
things, and afterwards by his providence 
doth continue, propagate, and order them 
according to his own will. 

The principal creatures are angels and 
inen. Of angels, some continued in that 
holy state wherem thev were created, and 
are, by God's grace, for ever established 
therein ; others Tell from the same, and are 
reserved in chains of darkness unto the 
judgment of the great day. 

Man being at the beginning created ac- 
cording to tne ima^e of God, (which con- 
sisteth especially m the wisdom of his 
mind, and the true holiness of hisfree-vrill), 
had the covenant of the law engrafted m 
his heart ; whereby God did promise unto 
him everlasting Ufe, upon condition that 
he perfoxmed entire and perfect obedience 
unto his commandments, according to that 
xneasure of strength wherewith he was en- 



dued hi his creation, and threatened 
death unto him if he did not perform the 
same. 

By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin ; and so death went over 
all men, forasmuch as all have sinned. 

The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such, that he cannot turn, and 
prepare himself^ by his own natural strength 
and good works, to faith and calling upon 
God. Wherefore we have no power to do 
good works, pleasing and acceptable unto 
God. Without the grace of God prevent- 
ing us, that we mav have a good vnR, and 
working with us when we have that good 
wiU. 

All sins are not equal, but some far more 
heinous than others ; yet the veiy least is 
of its own nature mortal, and, without 
God's mercy, maketh the offender liable 
unto everlasting damnation. 

God is not uie author of sin ; howbeit 
he doth not only permit, but also by his 
providence govern and order the same, 
guiding it in such sort by his infinite wis- 
dom, as it tumeth to the manifestation of 
his own glory, and to the good of his elect. 
— ^Arts. 6, 6. 

FIBST OONFESSIOZr OF SCOTLAND. — ^1560. 

By which transgression, commonly called 
original sin, was the image of God utterly 
defaced in man; and he, and his posterity 
of nature, became enemies to G(^, slaves 
to Satan, and servants to sin. Insomuch 
that death everlasting hath had, and shall 
have, power and dominion over all, that 
have not been, are not, or shall not be, re- 
generate from above : which regeneration is 
wrought by the power of the noly Ghost. 
—Art. 3. 

CONFESSION OF WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 

Our first parents being seduced by the 
subtlety and temptation of Satan, anned 
in eating the forbidden fruit This, their 
sin, God was pleased, according to his wise 
and holy counsel, to permit, having pur- 
posed to order it to his own glory. 

By this sin thev fell from then: originat 
righteousness and communion with God^ 
and so became dead in sin, and wholly de- 
filed in all the faculties and parts of soul 
and body. 

They being the root of all mankind, the 
guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same 
death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed 
to all their posterity, descending from tnem 
by ordinaiy generation. 

From this ori^nal corruption, whereby 
we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite to all good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, do proceed all actual 
transgressions.— Chap. 6. 
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OOlvrSSSION OF THE ENGLISH AND 

WELAH BAPTISTS, 1689, hath the same 
import^ in neaxly the same words. 

OOHFSSSXON OF XBB WELSH METHODISTS— 

1823. 

Though man, when God made the coye- 
nant of works (obedience) with him, had 
power to obey and perform the oonditions 
of that coveiiant, yet he disobeyed and 
broke Uieooyenant . . . forfeited nis right 
to the life which wds promised to him, and 
be<»me the subject of that death with 
whidi he was threatened. . . . (This) ori- 
ginal sin, and eyex^ subsequent actual sin 
In soul and body, is a transgression of the 
holy law of God ; it bring^ the sinner under 
the corse and indignation of God, and 
makes him the subject of spiritual, tempo- 
ral, and eternal misery. — ^Art. 10. 

CONFESSION OF WESLETAN METHODISTS, 

The extent of the fall, the astonishing 
spread of original corruption is such, that, 
by nature, among the thousands and mil- 
lions of the human race, there is none 
righteous, no not one. The consequence 
c€ original sin was, that man incurred 
death of eyery kind, not only temporal, 
hot also spiritual and etemaL By losing 
his origiiifu righteousness, he became, not 
only mortal, as to his body, but also e^iri- 
tnally dead, dead to God, dead in sin : yoid 
of that principle which St Paul terms 
•the life of God." 

It remains, then, that the only true and 
rational way of accounting for the general 
wickedness of mankind, m all ages and 
nations, is pointed out in these words : 
In Adam aU die. In and through their 
fint parent, all his posterity died in a spirit- 
oal sense; and they remam wholly " dead 
in trespasses and sins,'* till the second 
Adam makes them aliye. By this ** one 
nan sin entered into the worla and {passed 
spon all men." And tbrougli the infec- 
tioo which they deriye from him, all men 
m, and eyer were by nature, entirely 
** alienated fiom the life of God, without 
kope, without God in the world.**— TTes- 
%Vfror*f. VoL IX., p. 218. Vol. XIV., 
pp. 76, 261. And Warren*$ Chronicles of 



kind are bom in sin, and that a fatal incli- 
nation to moral evil, utterly incurable by 
human means, is inherent in eyery des- 
cendant of Adam. — Congregational DedoT" 
aiion. Sec. 4, 6, 6. 

CONFESSION OF THE CHDBCH OF ENGLAND. 

We say also, that eyeiy person is bom 
in sin, and leadeth his life in sin; that 
nobody is able truly to say his heart is 
dean; that the most righteous person is 
but an unprofitable seryant ; that the law 
of God is perfect, and requireth of us per- 
fect and mil obedience; that we are able 
by no means to fulfil that law in this 
worldly life ; that thexe is no mortal crea- 
ture which can be justified b^ his own 
deserts in God's sight— Doc^ne of the 
Church of England^ Art. 18. JeweiPsApol^ 

We haye offended against thy holy laws ; 
we have left undone tbose things wnich wo 
ought to haye done; and we have done 
those things which we ought not to have 
done ; and there is no health in us. — The 
General Confession. 

The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such, that he cannot tiun and pre- 
pare himself, by his own natural strength, 
and good works, to faith, and calling upon 
God. Wherefore we have no power to do 
good works pleasant and acceptable to 
God, without the grace of God, by Christ, 
preventing us, that we may have a good 
will, and working with us, when we have 
that good will.— 89 Art 10. 



COlVmiOlf OF IHDEFENDENT DIBSBNTSBS, 

1833. 

Tbey believe that man was created after 
le divine image, shiless, and, in his kmd, 
perfect. They believe that the first man 
disobeyed the Divine command, fell from 
bb state of innocence and purity, and in- 
^votved all his posterity in the conseqaenoes 

flTtiMtfiai. 

Tbej beUere that, therefore, all man- 



ART. III. — OP THE SUFFICIENCY 
OF THE HOLY 8CKIPTUBES FOB 
SALVATION. 

*' An Scripture is given by inspiration of Gk)d, 
and is profitable for doctrine," &&— 2 Tim> 
iiLl& 

CATENA PATBUM. 

These things are laid before our eyes 
openly, and without ambiguity, in the 
various parts of the Scriptures. All the 
Scriptures, the prophets, the Gospel, can 
be heard equally by all, openly and with- 
out ambiguity. ' Those who close their 
eyes to so clear a revelation, seem very 
stupid, and are not willing to see the light 
of mstraction. — St. Irjcneus. a.d. 177. 
Contra Itares, Bk. ii., chap, 16. 

Let those whose eyes are dimmed by a 
bad education, and by evil doctrines, has- 
ten to approach the li^ht, the troth, the 
Sacred Scriptures, which will reveal to 
them things that cannot be written. The 
Sacred Scriptures light the spark of the 
soul ; they open its eye that it may see ; 
and like the husbandman who grafts a 
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tree, tbey oommnnicate something new to 
the Bonl. — St. Clement, of Alexandria. 
A.D. 190. Stromatum^ Lib. 1., p. 274. 

My son! first of all read the Holy Scnp« 
tnres attentively ; but I say attentively, for 
it is with much attention that those Invine 
writinfls ought to be read, lest they should 
be toohastily spolten or judged ot If thou 
dost peraeyere in the study of the Holy 
Book with seriousness and faith, knock, 
and that which is now closed to thee will 
be opened by that porter of whom Jesus 
speaketh in the gospel. (St John z. 8.) 
Still it is not enough to seeK and to knock : 
the most neoessaiy thing for understand- 
ing Divine things is prayer. The Lord ex- 
horts us to t>ray when he says, not only 
**Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto yon," but also, "Ask, 
and it shall be given you." — Origen. 
A.D. 220. Letter to Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, Philocali, chap. 18. 

Beloved brethren, the teachings of the 
Gospel are God's instructions, the founda- 
tion upon which our faith must be built; 
the helm which guides us in our voyage; 
the fort which defends our salvation. In 
instructing the obedient souls of believers 
on earthj these teachings will lead them 
to mansions which are in heaven. — St. 
Gtpbian. A.D. 258. Opera, de OraHone 
doffUnica, m initio, p. 217. 

If you ¥rish to say anything besides what 
is written, why do you dispute with us? 
We are determined to say and to know 
nothing, save what is in tne Scriptures. — 
St. Athanasids. a.d. 825. Pe Incama- 
tione Christi, 

The Sacred Scriptures, inspired by God; 
are sufficient for the discoveiy of truth. — 
Ibid. — Oratio contra GerUes. 

It is iust and necessary that eveiy one 
should learn firom the Scriptures, inspired 
by God, that which is useful in making 
them grow in piety, and that they should 
not become accustomed to human tradi- 
tions.— St. Basil, a.d. 870. Jiegula bre- 
vioret, Respontio, 95. 

To attempt to take anything away from 
the Scriptures, or to add anythmg to them, 
is to fall from, the &ith, and is a most pre- 
sumptuous crime.— Ibid.— /Slsrmo dejde. 
224^^p. 244. 

^ The Apostles have written, and our Lord 
himself has spoken, in the gospels, not that 
a few merely, but that all should under- 
stand. Plato wrote, but he wrote for a 
small number, and not for the nations : 
scarcely three men understood him. But 
these— that is, the princes of the Church, 
and of Christ— have written, not for a few, 
but for all men.— St. Jerome. a.d. 890. 
Comment, S. Hieron, in Ps. 87. 

Who does not know tiiat the canonical 



Scriptures of the Old and New Testamentt 
are contained within certain limits, and that 
they are to be preferred to all posterior 
letters of bishops; so that it is impossible 
to doubt or question the uprightness and 
tmthofthat which is written? These are 
certainly the books of the Lord, the au- 
thority of which we all acknowledge, be- 
lieve, and obey. There let us seek the 
Church, there let us discuss our cause. 
Let us reject all arguments derived fix>m 
any other source than the canonical books. 
I do not want the Holy Church to be de« 
fended by human documents, but by God's 
oracle8.^ST. Auoustinb. a.d. 896. De 
UniUUe Ecdesim^ p. 841. 

Let no one utter before me such cold 
and reprehensible words as these : ** I am 
a man of the world; I have a wife and 
diildren : it is not my bunness to read the 
Holy Scriptures ; that is for those who have 
renounced the world, and lead a solitary 
life with God ?*' What sayest thou, O man? 
Is it not thy business to read the Holy 
Scriptures, because thou are disturbed by 
various cares? On the contrary, it is much 
more thy business than that of those of 
whom thou speakest. Far from the battle 
field, they do not receive many wounds; 
but thou, who art always on the battle 
field, are continually wounded, and there- 
fore needest many more remedies to heal 
thee. Let us not neglect, therefore, to pro- 
cure Bibles, lest we be mortally wounded. 
Let us not neap up gold, but let us collect 
Bibles. The very nj^ht of the Bible fills 
us with horror for sm. What will it be 
when the assiduous study of it shall have 
made our soul one of those living stones 
of which the sanctuary of the Deity is builL 
St. Chrysostom. a.d. 400. In Lazarmn 
Cone, 8. 

The grace of the Holy Spirit caused these 
books to be written by publicans, by sin- 
ners, by tent-makers, by shepherds, by 
herdsmen, by unlettered persons, that no 
one might resort to this pretext; that the 
contents of the Scriptures might be under- 
stood by all; that the meclmnic, the ser- 
vant, tne poor widow, the most ignorant 
of men, might be profited by them. As the 
teadiers of all ages, these holy writers, 
who have been lightened by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, have explained eveiy- 
thing in a clear and distinct manner, so 
that each may understand them, without 
resorting to any other person. "And I, 
brethren,** says St. Paul, "came not with 
excellency of speech, or of wisdom,'* Take 
the Bible in thy hand; read it; remember 
carefully what thou hast understood ; read 
over frequently that which seems obscure; 
if, after repeated study, thou dost not vet 
understand, ask a more enlightened brotbtt 
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0r teftdier; and shonld no man teach thee 
what thon seekest, God will ezplam to thee 
in some way or other. — ^Ibid. 

Sfaioe TOUT majesty requires of me a sim- 
ple and direct answer, I will give one, and 
it is this : I cannot suhmit my faith either 
to popes or councils, since it is dear as 
iioon<uiy tiiat they have often erred, and 
•Ten opposed one another. I^ then, I am 
not confuted by Scripture or by cogent 
reasons, I neither can nor will retract any- 
thing; for it cannot he right for a Chris- 
tian to do anything against his consdenoe. 
Are / slana; I cannot do otherunte; God 
h^ 9M. Amim,-~lAUher at WormB, 

THB PBOTE8T OP SPIRES. 

We are resolved, with the grace of God, 
to maintain the pure and exdusive preadi- 
ingof his Holy Word, such as it is contuned 
In the biblical books of the Old and New 
Testament, without adding anything there- 
to that may be contrary to it. This Word 
is the only truth ; it is the sure rule of all 
doctrine and of all life, and can never fail 
ordecdveus. He who builds on this foun- 
dation shall stand against all the powers 
of hell, whilst all the human vanities that 
are set np against it shall &11 before the 
laoeof God. 

CONFESSION OP FRANCK. 

This one God hath revealed himself to 
be sodi an one unto men: first, in the 
creation, preservation, and governing of 
Ids works; secondly, far more plainly in 
his Word; which Word, in the beginning, 
lie revealed to the fathers by certain visions 
and orades, and then caused it to be written 
in these books which we call Holy Scrip- 
tore. — Art. 2. 

And hereupon it foUoweth, that it is not 
lawful to oppose either antiquity, custom, 
mnltttnde, roan*s wisdom and judgment^ or 
edicts, or decrees, or coundls, or visions, 
or mirades, unto this Holy Scripture ; but 
rather that all things ought to be examined 
and tried by the rale and square thereof. 
— Axt.6. 

CONFESSION OF WIBTEMBCRG. 

The Holy Scriptures we call those canon- 
ical books of the Old and New Testament, 
of whose authority there was never doubt 
made in the Church. This Scripture we 
baiieve and confess to be the oracle of the 
Holy Ghost, so confirmed by heavenly tes- 
timoniet, that " If an angd fiiom heaven 
praadi any other thing, let him be ac- 
ooned.— GaL i. 8. 

Wherefore we detest all doctrine, wor- 
ifaipii and religion, contrary to this Scrip- 
Cva. But whereas some men think, that 
•11 doctrioo necessaiy to be known of us 



to true and everlasting salvation Is not 
contained in this Scripture, and that the 
right of expounding the Scripture lieth so 
in the power of cnief bishops, that what 
they, according to their own will, give out, 
is to be embraced for the meaning of ttie 
Holy Ghost; it is more easily said than 
proved. — Chap. 80. 

CONFESSION OP BORBBOA. 

The ministers of our churches teach with 
one consent, concerning the Holy Scripture 
of the Old and New Testament (which is 
commonly called the Bible, and is lawfuUv 
recdved and allowed of the Fathers which 
are of the best and soundest judgment), 
that it is true, certain, and worthy to be 
believed ; whereunto no other human writ- 
ings whatsoever, or of what sort soever 
they be, may be compared, but that, as 
man's writing, they must give place to 
the Holy Scripture. . . . 

Wherefore everyone ought veiy high- 
ly to esteem the Divine writings of the 
holy prophets and apostles ; resolutely to 
beheve them, and religiously to yield unto 
them in all things ; diligently to read them, 
to gather wholesome doctrine out of them ; 
and according to them ought every man 
to firame and order himself, but ^spedally 
they who, after an holy manner, are set 
over the church of God. . . . 

Of which thing St. Augustine speaketh 
in this manner : ** Be not thou a servant 
to my writings, as it were to the canonical 
Scriptures. But in the canonical Scrip- 
tures, such things as thou didst not believe, 
when thou hast there found them, imme- 
diately believe : but in my writings, that 
which thou knowest not for a certain truth, 
unless thou perceive it to be certain, hold 
it not resolutdy." Procem. In librum 3, 
de Sancta Trinitate. And elsewhere he 
saith: **Give not as great credit to mine 
or Ambrose his words, as to the canonical 
Scriptures." This is the right rule to dis- 
cern writings by ; which so greatly liked 
the Papists, that they have cited it in theiz 
Decretal.~Distinct. 9. Cap. NoU meU tferbit, 
&c. Chap. 1. 

FORMEB CONFESSION OF HELVETIA. 

The canonical Scripture beine the Word 
of God, and delivered by the Holy Ghost, 
and published to the world by the pro- 
phets and Apostles, being of all others the 
most perfect and andent philosophy, doth 
alone perfects contain all piety and good 
ordering of life. — ^Art. 1. 

Z«ATTER CONFESSION OF HBLTITIA. 

We believe and confess the canonical 
Scriptures of the holy prophets and apostles 
of both Testamentsi to oe Uio veiy tiua 
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Word of God, and to have sufficient autho- 
rity of themselves, not of men. For God 
himself spake to the fathers, prophets, 
Apostles, and speaketh ^et unto us hv the 
Holy Scriptures. And in this Hol^ Scrip> 
ture, the universal Church of Ghnst hath 
in all things fully expounded whatsoever 
belong both to a saving faith, and also to 
the fiaming of a life acceptable to God : 
in which respect it is expressly commanded 
of God, that nothing be either put to, or 
taken from, the same. We judge, there- 
fore, that from these Scriptures is to be 
taken true wisdom and godliness, the re- 
formation and government of churches ; as 
also, instruction in all duties of piety ; and, 
to be short, the confirmation of opinions, 
and the confutation of errors, with all 
exhortations. — Chap. 1. 

CONFESSION OF BELOIA. 

We confess that this Word of God was 
not brought or delivered by any will of 
man ; but that hdiyr men of God, inmsired 
by God's Holy Spirit, spake it, as St. Peter 
vritnesseth. But afterward God himself, 
for that exceeding tender carefulness which 
he hath of his, and of their salvation, gave 
in commission to his servants, the Apostles 
and prophets, that they should put those 
oraclea in writing; and He himself also 
wrote the two Tables of the Law, with his 
own finger; which is the cause why we 
cfdl such writing sacred and divine Scrip- 
lure. — Art. 8. 

We believe also that this holy Scripture 
doth most perfectly contain all the will of 
God, and that in it all things are abun- 
dantly taught, whatsoever is necessary to 
be bdieved of man, to attain salvation 
. . . and therefore no other writings of 
men, though never so holy — no custom, 
no multitude, no antiquity, nor prescription 
of times, nor personal succession, nor any 
councils ; and to conclude, no decrees or 
ordinances of men, are to be matched or 
compared with these divine Scriptures, 
and this bare truth of God. — ^Art. 7. 

CONFESSION OF IRELAND. — 1615. 

The ground of our religion, and the rule 
of faith and all saving truth^ is the Word 
of God, contained in the Holy Scripture. 

By the name of Holy Scripture we 
understand all the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament, &c, • • • 

All which we acknowledge to be given 
by inspiration of God, and in that regard 
to be of most certain credit and highest 
authority. . . . 

The Scriptures ought to be translated 
out of the original tongues, into all lan- 
guages, for the common use of all men : 
neither is any person to be discouraged 



irom reading the Bible in snch a laneoagt 
as he doth understand, but serious^ ex« 
horted to read the same, with great hu- 
mility and reverence, as a special means to 
bring him to the true knowledge of God« 
and of his own duty. 

Although there be some hard things in 
the Scripture (especially such as have 
proper relation to the times in which they 
were first uttered, and prophecies of things 
which were afterwards to be fulfilled), yet 
all things necessary to be known unto ever- 
lasting salvation, are clearly delivered 
therein; and nothing of that kind is 
spoken under dark mysteries in one place, 
which is not in other places spoken of^more 
familiarly and plainlv, to the capacity 
both of learned and unlearned. 

The Holy Scriptures contain all things 
necessary to . salvation, and are able to 
instruct suffidently in all points of faith 
that we are bound to believe, and all good 
duties that we are bound to practise. 

We must receive God's promises in such 
wise as they be generally set forth imto us 
in Holy Scripture, and in our doings, that 
the will of God is to be followed, which we 
have expressly declared unto us in the 
Word of God. 

In the Old Testament the command- 
ments of the law were more largely, and 
the promises of Christ more spanngly and 
darkly propounded — shadowed with a mul- 
titude of types and figures, and so much the 
more generally and obscurely delivered, 
as the manifesting of them was further off. 
The Old Testament is not contrary to 
the New. For, both in the Old and New 
Testament, everlasting life is offered to 
mankind by Christ, who is the only media- 
tor between God and man, being God and 
man. Wherefore, they are not to be 
heard which feign that the old fathers did 
look only for transitory promises. For 
they looked for all benefits of God the 
Father, through the merits of his Son, 
Jesus Christ-, as we now do: only they 
believed in Christ which should come— we, 
in Christ already come. 

The New Testament is full of grace and 
truth, bringing joyful tidings unto man- 
idnd, that whatsoever was formerly pro- 
mised of Christ is now accomplishea : and 
so, instead of the ancient types and cere- 
monies, exhibited the things themselves, 
with a large and clear declaration of all the 
benefits of the GospeL Neither is the 
ministry thereof restrained any longer to 
one nation, but is indifferently propounded 
unto all people, whether they be Jews or 
Gentiles. So that there is now no nation 
which can truly complain that they be 
shut forth from the communion of saints, 
and the liberties of the people of God. 
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iildumgh liie Isw given firom God by 
Moses, as toacfainff ceremoxiies and rites, 
be abolished, and uie dvil precepts thereof 
be not of necessity to be received in any 
commonwealth, yet notwithstanding, no 
Christian man whatsoever, is freed from 
the obedience of the commandments which 
are called moraL — ^Arts. 1, 8, and 16. 

FIBST CONFESarOlf OF SCOTLAND.— 1560. 

As we believe and confess the Scriptnres 
of God snffident to instnict and make the 
man of God perfect (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17), so 
do we affirm and avow the authority or the 
same to be of God, and neither to depend 
on men or angels. We affirm, ther^ore, 
tiiat soeh as allege the Soriptore to have 
DO other authority but that which it hath 
reodved iirom tiie church, are blarohemers 
•gahist God, and Injurious to the true 
eomcfa ; which always heareth and obeyeth 
the voice of her own spouse and pastor 
(John X. 27% but taketh not upon her to 
be miftress over the same.— Art 19. 

OOimSSIOlf OF WS8TMINSTEB. 

Althongh the light of nature, and the 
woiks of creation and providence, do so 
far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and 
power of God, as to leave men inexcusable 
—yet they w^ ^'Ot sufficient to give that 
knowledge of God, and of his wm, whioh 
is n ee c e sar y nnto salvntion: therefore it 
pleased the Lord, at sundrv times, and in 
divers manners, to reveal nimself, and to 
dedare that his will unto his church ; and 
afterwards, for the better presisrving and 
propagating of the truth, and for the more 
rare establishment and comfort of the 
efanrcb, against the corruption of the flesh, 
and the malice of Satan and of the world, 
to commit the same wholly into writhig, 
which maketh the Holy Scripture to be 
meet necessary— those former ways of 
God'a ravealing his will onto his people, 
being now oeaaed. 

Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the 
Word of God written, are now contained 
an the books of the Old and New Testa- 
menti, which are these: Genesis, &c. &o. 
4e. All which are given by inspiration 
of God, to be the rule of foith and life. 

The books commonly called Apoc- 
lypha, not being of Divine inspiration, are 
BO part of the canon of the Scripture, and, 
tberalbra, are of no authority in the church 
of God, nor to be any otherwise approved 
or made use ot, than any other ouman 



The aatfiority of the Holy Scripture, for 
wUoh It ought to be believed and obeyed, 
depandeth not upon the testimony of any 
flMBi or church, bat wholly upon God (who 
fa trath itNlOi the antlior thereof s and 



therefore it is to be received, because 11 if 
the Word of God. 

We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the church, to an high and 
reverend esteem of the Holy Scripture, and 
the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy 
of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, 
the consent of all the parts, the scope of 
the whole (which is to g^ive all glorv to 
God), the mil discovery it makes of the 
only way of man^s salvation, the many 
other incomparable excellendes, and the 
entire perfection thereof, are aigumenta 
whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself 
to be the Word of God, yet notwithstand- 
ing, our ftill persuasion and assurance of 
the infallible truth and Divine authority 
thereof is from the inward work of the 
Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with 
the Word in our hearts. 

The whole counsel of God concerning 
all things necessary for his own glory, 
man's suvation, faith, and life, is either 
expressly set down in Scripture, or by 
good and necessary consequence, mav 
be deduced from Scripture— unto which 
nothing at any time is to be added, whether 
by new revelations of the Spurit, or tradi- 
tions of men. Nevertheless, we acknow- 
ledge the inward illumination ot the Spirit 
of God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things as are re- 
vealed in the Word ; and that there are 
some circumstances concerning the wor- 
ship of God and government of the church, 
common to human actions and societies, 
which are to be ordered by the light of 
Nature and Christian prudence, according 
to the general rules of the Word, whl<£ 
are always to be observed. 

All things in Scripture are not alike 
plain in themselves, nor alike dear unto 
all ; yet those things which are necessary 
to be known, bdieved, and observed, for 
salvation, are so dearlv propoimded and 
opened in some place of Scripture or other, 
that not only the learned, but the un- 
learn xl, in a due use of the ordinary 
mean% mav attain unto a suffident under- 
stand ig of them. 

Th Old Testament hi Hebrew (whid^ 
was t^e native language of the people ot 
God V f old), and the New Testament In 
Greek (which, at the time of the writing 
of it, was most generally known to the 
nations), being immediatdy inspired br 
God, and by his shigular care and provi- 
dence kept pure in all aces, are therefore 
authentical, so as in all controversies of 
religion, the church is finally to appeal 
nnto them. But because these onjnnal 
tonffues are not known to all the people of 
God, who have right nnto and interest la 
the Soriptorea, and are commanded, intke 
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ftar of God, to read and aearch them, 
therefore they are to be translated into the 
Tnlgar language of eveiy nation unto 
which they come, that the Word of God, 
dwelling plentifxiUy in all, they may 
worship him hi an acceptable manner, and, 
throngn patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures, mav have hope. 

The inullible nue of interpretation of 
Scripture, is the Scripture itself; and, 
therefore, when there is a question about 
the true and full sense of any Scripture 
(which is not manifold, but one), it must 
be searched and known by other places 
that speak more clearly. 

Tlie Supreme Judge, by which all con- 
troversies of religion are to be determined, 
and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men and 
private spirits, are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no 
other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture. — Chap." 1, 

God alone is lord of the conscience, and 
bath left it free from the doctrines and 
commandments of men, which are in any- 
thing contrary to his Wordj or beside it, m 
matters of faith or worship. So that to 
believe such doctrines, or to obey such 
commandments, out of conscience, is to 
betray true liberty of consdeTice, and 
the requiring of an implicit faith, and an 
absolute and blind obedience, is to destroy 
liberty of conscience, and reason also. — 
Chap. 20 : 2. 

CONFESSION OP ENGLISH AND WELSH 

BAPnsTS. — 1689. 

The Holy Scripture is the only suffidentt 
certain, and infallible rule of all saving 
knowledge, faith and obedience, ^* although 
the light of nature," &c. ^for remainder, 
vide uonfession of Westminster). — Cbap. 
1 and Chap. 20 : 2. 

<X)NFSSSION OP THE WELSH MSTHODISTS 

The Holy Scriptures, the written Word 
of God, or the book commonlv called the 
Bible, is now contained in all the Books of 
the Old and New Testament, viz., Genesis, 
&c &c &c. 

The whole Scriptures, comprising the 
Old and New Testaments, are the Word of 
God ; and He it was that indicted them to 
tiie holy men who delivered them to us. 
They contain a sufficient, complete, and 
perfect revelation of the mind and will of 
their author, relating to everything which 
is necessary that we should know, m order 
to be saved, and Aimisbing us vrith the 
only infallible rule for the regulation of our 
fiuth and obedience. 

The greatness and importance of the 
truths which they unfold regarding God, 



and the perfections of his natnre, are things 
which no one could have revealed, except* 
ing him who is perfectly acquainted witli 
himself— the piety and self-denial of their 
penmen— the purity and holiness of their 
truths— the consonance of the whole^ 
though written by different persons, at 
separate periods — their continued preser- 
vation in the world, though the strongest 
endeavours have been made to annibilato 
them ; and their chief aim being to exhibit 
the greatness and glory of Go<^ are indn* 
bitable proofs of their Divine anthenticity. 
The autnority and effects which the Scrip- 
tures obtain on the hearts and lives of men, 
together with the superiority of those na- 
tions who possess the Scriptures in every 
age, over those who are destitute of them, 
with regard to morality, knowledge, and 
the practice of every other virtue, are 
strouff arguments to warrant the condn- 
sion that an infinite God was their author. 
Besides, it would be unreasonable to 
suppose tiiat angels or men were their 
authors; it cannot bo thought wicked 
men, in the primitive ages, composed the 
Scriptures, or it must be granted that the 
nature of wickedness has undergone a 
change since those days ; and it is certain 
that the fallen angeb never formed the 
weapons which are instrumental to the 
overthrow of their own government in the 
human heart; and it would have been 
inconsistent with the purity of the elect 
angels, and with the holiness of pious men, 
to invent falsehoods in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts: therefore, it must un- 
avoidably be admitted that the Scriptures 
have originated with God and with God 
alone. — Art. 2. 

CONFESSION OF WB8LETAN METHODISTS. 

The law of God Is his will respecting 
mankind in general, both as to what they 
are to do, and to leave undone : this law 
is to be found in the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. . . . The Ten 
Commandments are called the moral law, 
as in substance containing all the moral 
duties required of all mankind in the Scrip- 
tures; and they are called the moral law 
also to distinguish them from the laws 
given by God to the children of Israel re- 
specting the ceranotUes of religious wor- 
soip, and their political duties, which were 
chiefly binding upon the Israelites only. 
rSut) Jesus Christ summed up the whole 
(moral) law of God in two great command- 
ments. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with sill thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment." And the se- 
cond is like unto it, ** Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyselC'* On these two 
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commandments bang all the law and the 
propheta, &o. &o,~CaiechiaM 2: sec 6.1-29. 

ODRVBSaiOlf OV INDEPBNDBNT DISSEMTEBS. 

The Scriptores of the Old Testament, 
aa reoeived by the Jews, and the books or 
the New Testament, as receiYcd by the 
primitive Christians from the evangelists 
and apostles, Congregational Churches be- 
lieve to be divinely inspired, and of su- 
preme anthority. These writings, in the 
kngnages in which they were originally 
composed, are to be consulted, by the aids 
of sound criticism, as a final appeal in all 
aontrov ersi ea; but the conmion version 
they consider to be adequate to the ordi- 
narv purposes of Christian instruction and 
edification. 

They believe that the New Testament 
contains, either in the form of express sta- 
tute, or in the example and practice of 
ilpoetles and apostoliq churches, all the ar- 
ticles of fiuth necessary to be believed, and 
all the principles of order and discipline 
requisite for oonstitnting and governing 
Christian societies,* and that human tra- 
ditions, &theri, and councils, canons, and 
creeds, possess no anthority over the fieuth 
and practice of Christians.— />ec/araltb» of 
Fmtk 1883. 

ooMFsaaioN of thb church of 

ENGLAND. 

We receive and embrace all the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament, giving thanks to our God, who 
hath raised up unto us that light, which 
we might ever have before our eyes; lest 
either by the subtilty of man, or by the 
anares of the devil, we should be carried 
away to errors and lies. Also we confess 
that these be the heavenly voices, whereby 
God hath opened unto man his will ; and 
that only in them man's heart can have 
aetded rest; tliat in them be abundantly 
and fully comprehended all things, what- 
aoever be neeoful for our help, as Origen, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and Cyril, have 
tM^t: that they be the veiy might and 
Mfeogtn to attain salvation ; that they be 
the foundations of the prophets and Apos- 
tles, whereupon is built the church of God ; 
ttttt thi^ be the sure and infallible rule, 
whereby may be tried whether the Church 
do fwerve or err, and whereunto all ecde- 
I*i1f5**1 doctrine ought to be called to ac- 
coont; and that af^ihist these Scriptures 
aeitber iaw nor ordinance, nor anv cus- 
tom, ought to be heard: no, though Paul 
hfansell^ nor any angel firom heaven, should 
come and teaon the contnury.— 2>0clrme of 
rte Ckm^ tf^^flirwrf, PubHsked bjf tm- 
Ikantg 1^ (^nm £limheik. Art. 9. Jeweti 



Holy Scripture contalneth all things ne- 
nessary to salvation; so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, 
that it should be believed as an article of 
the faitb, or be thought requisite or neces- 
sary to sfilvation, &c.— 39 Art. 6 and 7. 

The Church hath power to decree rites 
or ceremonies, and authority, in controver- 
sies of faith ; and jet it is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain anything that is con- 
trary to GK)d*s Word wntten ; neither may 
it so expound one place of Scripture, that 
it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, 
although the Church be a witness and a 
keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not 
to decree anything against the same, so, 
besides the same, ought it not to enforce 
anything to be believed for necessity of 
salvation. — ^Art. 20. 



ABTICLE IV.— OF THE HOLT 
TRINITY. 

**Thoa art righteous, Lord, which art, and 
wast, and Shalt be. Even so, Lord God Ahnighty; 
trae and lighteoos are thy Jadgmenta"— Rev. 
xvt0k7. 

TB DBDK. 

The Holy Church throughout all the 
world doth acknowledge thee ; 
The Father, of an infinite Majesty ; 
Thine honourable, true, and only Son; 
Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

ATHANASIAN OBEED. 

We worship one God in Trinity and 
Trinity hi Unity. 

Sucn as the Father is, such is the Bon, 
and such is the Holy Spirit. 

Uncreate, incomprehensible, and eter* 
nail 

And in this Trinity none is afore or after 
other ; none is greater, or less than another; 

But the whole three Persons are oo-> 
eternal together, and co-eouaL 

So that in all things, as is aforesaid, the 
Unity in Trinitby, and the Trinity hi Unity^ 
is to be worshipped. 

NIOBNB CBBED. 

I believe in one God, the Father Al« 
mighty. Maker of heaven and earth, and 
of all things visible and invisible; and in 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of 
God; God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God. And I believe hi the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life, 
who, with the Father and the Son, is wor« 
shipped and glorified, who spake by the 
Prophets. 

Aroenaa* orkbd. 
I beUeve in God the Father Almigh4ir« 
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traker of heaTen and earth, and in Jesns 
Christ his only Son our Lord. I believe 
in the Holy Ghost 

OONFBSSION OF 8AX0NT. mELANOTHOlf. 

We nse these forms of invocation : " I 
call upon tiiee, Almighty God, eternal 
Father of onr Lord Jesns Christ, maker of 
iieaven and earth, together with thy Son 
OUT Lord Jesns Christ, and thy Holy Spirit, 
O wise, tme, good, righteous, most free, 
chaste, and merciful G<^, have mercy upon 
me, and for Jesus Christ^s sake, thy Son, 
crucified for us, and raised up again, hear 
and sanctify me with thy Holy Spirit I 
call upon thee, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, crucified for us, and raised up again, 
have mercy on me, pray for me unto the 
everlasting Father, and sanctify me with 
thy Holy Spirit— Art 22. 

CONFESSION OF AVOSBDBG. 

The churches, with common consent 
amon^ us, do teach, that the decree of 
the Nicene Council, concerning the unity 
of the Divine essence, and of the three 
persons, is true, and without doubt to be 
believed ; to wit, that there is one Divine 
essence, which is called and is God, eter- 
niU, without body, indivisible, of infinite 
power, wisdom, goodness, the Creator and 
Preserver of all things, visible and invisi- 
ble; and that there be three persons of 
the same essence and power, which also 
are co-eternal— the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost— Art 1. 

CONFESSION OF SUEVELAND. 

Since sermons began with us to be taken 
out of the Holy Scriptures of God, and 
those deadly contentions ceased, so many 
as were led with any desire of true godli- 
ness, have obtained a far more certain 
knowledge of Christ's doctrine, and far 
more fervently expressed it in the conver- 
sation of their life. And even as they de- 
clined from those things which had per- 
versely crept into the doctrine of Christ, 
so tiiey were more and more confirmed in 
those things which are altogether agree- 
able thereunto. Of which sort are the arti- 
ticles which the Christian church hath 
hitherto steadfastly believed touching the 
Holy Trinity ; to wit, that God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are one es- 
sence, and tluree persons, and admit no 
other division or oifierence than the dis- 
tinction of persons. — Art. 1. 

CONFESSION OF BELOIA« 

According to this word and truth of Grod, 
we believe in one only God (who is one 
essence, truly distinguished into three per- 
sons from everlasting, by means of incom- 



municable properties^ to wit» in the Fa* 
ther, in the Son, ana in the Holy Sphrit 
For the Father is the cause, fountain, and 
beginning of all things visible and invisi- 
ble; the Son is the word, wisdom, and 
image of the Father; the Holy Spirit is 
the might and power which proceedeUi 
from the Father and the Son. — ^Art. 8. 

The offices, also, and effects of these 
three persons, which each of them show- 
eth towards us, are to be marked. For 
the Father, by reason of his power, is called 
our Creator : the Son. our Saviour and Re- 
deemer, because he hath redeemed us by 
his blood; the Holy Spirit is called our 
Sanctifier, because he dwelleth in our 
hearts. And the true Church hath always, 
even fivm the apostles* a^e until these 
times, kept this holy doctnne and main- 
tained it.— Art 9. 

CONFESSION OF WIRTBMBEBO. 

* 

In this one and eternal Godhead there 
are three properties or persons of them- 
selves subsisting, the Fatner, the Son, and 
the Holy ISpirit; as the prophetical and 
apostolical Scriptures teach.— Chap. 1. 

CONFESSION OF BOHEMIA, OB THE 
WALDBNSBS. 

Out of this fountain of Holy Scripture^ 
and Christian instruction, according to the 
true and sound understanding and mean- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, our men teach by 
faith to acknowledge, and with the mourn 
to confess, that the Holy Trinity, to wit^ 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, are three distinct persons : but in 
essence, one only, true, alone, eternal, al- 
mighty, and incomprehensible God, of 
one equal indivisible Divine essence; '*of 
whom, through whom, and in whom are 
all things** (Bom. xL 36 ;) who loveth and 
rewardeth righteousness and virtue, but 
hateth and punisheth all iniquity and 
sin. 

This true and absolute faith, and diffi- 
cult knowledge of God. . . hath ever- 
lasting ahd sure grounds on which it re- 
lieth, and most weighty reasons by which 
it is out of the Holy Scriptures convinced to 
be tme. As b^ that manifestation wherdn 
the whole Trinity showeth itself when 
Christ was baptised in Jordan. — Chap. 3. 

CONFESSION OF FRANCE. 

The Holy Scripture teacheth us, that in 
that one and simple Divine essence, there 
be three persons subsisting, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit The Father, to 
wit, the first cause m order, and the be« 
ginning of all things ; the ^ on, his wisdoxn, 
and everlasting word ; the Holy Spirit, hie 
virtue, power, and efficacy.—Art !• 
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VORMBA OOKVBSSION OF HBLTITIA. 

We thns think of God : that he is one in 
cabstance, three in persons, and almighty; 
who, as he hath by the Word, that Is, his 
Son, made all things of nothing; so by his 
Spirit and proyidence, he doth jnstly, tmly, 
and most wisely goveni, preserve, and cher- 
ish all things.— Art 6. 

UaTWM CONFESSION OF HBLYBni. 

We beliere and teach, that the same in- 
finite, one, and indivisible God, is in per- 
sons inseparably and without confusion 
distingoisned into the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. . . . For the Scripture 
hafh manifest distinction of persons. — 
Chap. 8. 

XORAVUN CHURCH, 0& UHITAS 
FRATBUM. 

lis Ais one Divine being there are three 
persons, equal in power, and oo-etemal, 
Ood the Father, God the Son, God the 
Holy Ghost z all three, one Divine being. 
— Ait.1. 

OORFKSSION OF BA8LS. 

We believe in God the Father, in God 
the Son, in God the Holy Ghost, the holy 
Divine Trinitr: three persons, and one 
eternal, almighty God, in essence and sub- 
•tanoey and not three Gods. — ^Art. 1. 

oovFBsaioir of irrland. 1615. 

In udty of this Godhead, there be three 
persona, of one and the same substance, 
power, and eternity; the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost— Art 2. 



and that it may be accepted, it is to be 
made in the name of the Son by the help 
of the Spirit, according to his will, with 
understanding, reverence, humility, fer- 
vency, faith, love, and perseverance. — 
Ibid. Chap. 21 : 2, 8. 

OOVFBSSIOir of ENGLISH AND WELSH 
BAPTISTS. 1689. 



CONFESSION OF SCOTLAND. 

We oonfess and acknowledge one only 
Ood, to whom only we must cleave, whom 
only we mnst serve, whom only we must 
worsfaip, and in whom only we must put 
oor trust; who is eternal, infinite, unmea- 
smable, inoomprehensibley omnipotent, in- 
visible, one in substance, and yet distinct 
in throe persons, the Father, the Son, and 
die Holy Ghost— Art 1. 

OOaiFESSION OF WESTMINSTER. 

In the unity of the Godhead there be 
tfme penons, of one substance, power, 
and elemity; God the Father, God the 
HoQ, and God the Holy Sphit— Chap. 

BeUgioiis worship Is to be given to God 
the F^her, Son, and Holy Ghost; and to 
faim alone; not to angels, saints, or any 
otfier creatmv; and shioe the fall, not 
vithoQt a mediator; nor in the mediation 
«f any other but of Christ alone. Prayer, 
vith thanksgiving being one special part 
«#nUg|oii, is by God required of all men ; 



In this Divine and infinite Being there i 
three subsistences, the Father, the Word 
or Son, and Hol^ Spirit of one substance^ 
power, and eternity, eacn having the whole 
bivine essence, yet the essence undivided. 
... All infinite, without beginning, one 
God, who is not to be divided in nature 
and being, but distinguished by several 
peculiar, relative properties, and personal 
relations ; which doctrine of the Trinity is 
the foundation of all our communion with 
God, and comfortable dependence on him* 
—Chap. 2. 8. 

CONFESSION OF THB WELSH 
METHODISTS. 1823. 

Though there is but one true God, and 
it cannot be otherwise ; yet the Holy Scrip- 
tures testify, that there are in God three 
persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are co-eternal and 
co-equal ; neither being before or after the 
other; neither being greater or less than 
the other, but are they but one God. Each 
of the persons is a true Grod, and Yet one 
person is not the other, yet are they but 
God. The Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, are neither names, offices, nor at- 
tributes — but Divine persons; the Father 
is an etemalperson, the Son is an eternal 
person, the Holy Ghost is an eternal per- 
son—yet one eternal God. And though 
different offices and operations pertain to 
one person rather than to the other, in the 
scheme of salvation, yet have the same 
Divine attributes— eternity, omxusciency, 
omnipresency, omnipotency, &o^ in each 
Divine person, as m the other; in like 
manner, also, the same holiness, goodness, 
and love, &o.. in the three persons; the 
objects of the love of the three persons are 
likewise the same ; and the purpose of the 
Trinity is the etornal purpose. Though 
we cannot comprehend the doctrine of t£e 
Trini^, yet we ot^t to believe it, because 
that thus God has testified of himself, who 
knows himself perieotly, and who is the 
God of truth. Therefore it is our duty 
firmly to believe the testimony which ho 
has given of himsel£— Art 4. 

CONFESSION OF WE8LBTAN METRODnOL 

There are three persons in the Godhead 
—the Father, the Son, and the Holy GhosS 
-rand these three are one Qo«^ the saaio 
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in sabstance, eqtud in power and gloiy.^- 
Caiechuau 

OONFBSSXON OF INDEPBNDBIIT DXSSBNTBR8. 

They believe that God is rerealed in the 
Scriptares as the Father, the Son, and the 
H0I7 Spiriti and that to each are attri- 
tratable the same Divine properties and 
perfections. The doctrine of the Divine 
ezistenoe, as above stated, they oordiaUy 
believe, without attempting fully to ex- 
plain. — Declaration^ 1888. 

CONFESSION OF TRB CHUBGH OF BN0LAND. 

We believe that there is one certain na- 
ture and Divine power, which we call God ; 
and that the same is divided into three 
equal persons, into the Father, into the 
Son, and into the Holy Ghost; and that 
they be all of one power, of one majesty, 
of one eternity, of one godhead, and of one 
substance,* and although these three per- 
sons be so divided, that neither the Father 
is the Son, nor the Son is the Holy Ghost, 
or the Father, yet, nevertheless, we believe 
that there is but one very God, and that 
the same one God hath created heaven and 
earth, and all things contained under hetL- 
jreiL— Doctrine of the Church of England. 
Published by aumoritv of Queen El^aJbeth. 
Art. 1 Jew^e Apology, 

In the unity or the Godhead there be 
three persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity — ^the Father, the Son, and tiie 
Holy Ghost.— 89 Art. 1 



ARTICLE v.— OF THE WORD, OR 
SON OF GOD. 

**The day-spring from on high hath visited na* 
—Lake 1. 7& 

ATHARASIAN ORBED 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son Grod, 1 
is God and man ; ' 

Perfect God, and perfect man : of a rea- 
sonable soul and human flesh subsisting; 

Equal to the Father, as touching his 
Godhead: and inferior to the Father, as 
touching his manhood 

Who, although he be God and man, yet 
is not two, but one Christ; 

One, not by conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh; but by taking of the manhood 
into God. 

One altogether, not bv oonfhsion of sub- 
stance; but by unity of person. 

For, as the reasonable soul and flesh is 
one man : so God and man is one Christ. 

HICBNB GRBBD. 

I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only Son of God; God of God; Light of 
Light, very God of very God: being of one 



substance with the Father: by whom all 
things were made: who for us men, and 
for our salvation, came down firom heaven, 
and was incarnate bv the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and 
was crooified also for us under Pontius 
POate. 

APO8TLB8* OREBD. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
our Lord. 

CONFESSION OF SAZOirT. XELANOTHOK. 

To ascribe unto creatures omnipotencv 
is impiety. Invocation of a creature which 
is departed from the society of this life, 
ascribeth unto it omnipotoncy, because it 
is a confession that it beholdeth all men's 
hearts, and discemeth the true signs there- 
of from feigned and hypocriticaL These 
are only to oe given to tne eternal Father, 
to his Son. our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
the Holy Spkit Invocation, therefore, is 
not to 1)0 made to men that are departed 

out of tins life It is expressly 

written; ** There Is one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus," (1 
Tim. ii. 5.) On him ought we, in all praj^er, 
to cast our eves, and to know the doctrine 
of the Gospel concerning him, that no man 
can come unto God but by confidence in 
the Mediator, who together maketh re- 
quest for us; as himself saith: ** No man 
Cometh to the Father, but by the Son," 
(John ziv. 6.) And he biddeth us flv to 
himself, saying: ** Come unto me, all ^e 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I miX 
refresh vou," (Mat. zi. 28.) And he himself 
teacheth the manner of invocation, when 
he saith: "Whatsoever }re shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you,** 
(John xvi 28.) He nameth the Father, that 
thou mayest distinguish thy invocation 
from heathenish, and consider what thou 
speakest unto ; that thou mayest consider 
him to be the true God, who, by sending 
his Son hath revealed himself; that thv 
mind may not wander, as the heathenish 
woman in the tragedy speaketh, *' I pray 
unto thee, O God, whatsoever thou art,^* 
&c, but that thou mayest know him to be 
the true God, who, by the sending, cruci- 
fying, and raising up again of his Son, 
hath reveled himself. Secondly, that thou 
mayest know that he doth so for a certamty 
receive and hear us making our prayers^ 
when we fly to his Son, the Mediator, 
crucified and raised up again for us; and 
desire that, for his sake, we may be re- 
ceived, hewl, helped, and saved : neither 
is any man received or heard of Crod by 
any other means. Neither is praying 
uncertain ; but he biddeth those that pray 
on this sort to be resolved through a stiODg 
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fidih that this wonhip pleaseth God, and 
that they who pray in tms manner are as- 
suredly recelyea and heard : therefore he 
iaith, ** Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name;*' that is, acknowledging and nam- 
ui|p, or calling upon me as the Redeemer, 
Hi^ FHest, ana Intercessor. This High 
Pftest alone goeth into the holiest place, 
that is, into the secret oonndl of the Deity, 
and seeth the mind of the eternal Father 
and maketh reqnest for us, and searching 
our hearts, presenteth our sorrows, sighs, 
and prayers unto him.— Art. 22. 

OOlCFflSSION OF WIRTBMBUBO. 

We belieye and confess that the Son of 
Ood, our Lord Jesus Christ, is true and 
eternal God, oonsubstantial with his Fa- 
ther; and that, in the ftdness of time, he 
was made man to purge our sins, and to 
j wroc m e the eternal salvation of mankind : 
that Christ Jesus, being very God and very 
man, is one person only and not two ; and 
that in this one person there be two na- 
tnres, not one only, as, by testimonies of 
the Holy Scripture, the holy Fathers have 
declared in the councils held at Nice, 
EpbesQs, and Chaloedon. Therefore, we 
detest every heresy which is repugnant to 
this doctrine of the Son of God.— C;hap. 2. 

OOlTFBSaiON OF FBANOB. 

We believe that Jesus Christ, being the 
wisdom and eternal Son of tne Father, 
took upon him our nature; so that he is 
one poion, God and man— man. I say, 
that might suffer, both in soul ana also m 
body, and made like unto us in all things, 
tin only excepted. ... So that, even as 
in tibia Divine ooqjunction, the nature of 
the Woid, retaining its proprieties, remain- 
ad QDcreate, infinite, and mling all places: 
m also, the human nature remained, and 
afaaU remain for ever, finite, having its 
natural fonn, dimensions, and also pro- 
priety; as from the which, the resurreo- 
tioo and glorification, or taking up the 
ijgbt hana of the Father, hath not taken 
away the truth of the human nature. 
Therefore we do so consider Christ in his 
Deity, that we do not spoil him of his hu- 
BMidty.— Art 14 and 16. 

woBMMM oonwtaaov of hslybtia. 

TUa Christ, the true Son of God, being 
teve God and true man, was made our 
brotlier, when, according to the time ap- 
pointed, ha had taken upon him whole 
nan (that is, oonalsting of soul and body), 
and m one indivisible penon united two 
■atmea (yet were not tnese natures con- 
founded), that he might restore us, being 
dead, to lifo, and makt us fellow-heirs 
«ilhtaiaiNl6 He taUng flesh of the moat 



pure Virgin Maiy^ the Holy Spirit working 
together, (flesh, I say, sacred by the union 
of the Godhead, and like unto ours in ail 
things, sin only excepted, because it be« 
hovM our sacrifice to be unspotted), gave 
the same flesh to death for we purgation 
of all sin. 

The same Christ, as he is to us the full 
and perfect hope and trust of our immor- 
talitv, so he placed his flesh, being raised 
up from death into heaven, at the right 
hand of his Almighty Father. Ttiis con* 
queror, having triumphed over death, sin, 
and all the infernal devils, sitting as our 
Captain, Head, and Chief Priest, doth de- 
fend and plead our cause continually, till 
he do reform us to that image after which 
we were created, and bring us to the frui* 
tion of life everlasting. — I^. 11. 

LATTBB OONFESSIOir OF HELVBTIA. 

We believe and teach that the Son of 
God, our Lord Jesus Christ, was from all 
eternity predestinated and fore-ordained of 
the Father to be the Saviour of the world. 
. . • The Son is co-equal and oonsub- 
stantial with the Father, as touching his 
divinity : true God, not by name only, or 
by adoption, or by special favour, but in 
substance and nature. . . . We acknow- 
ledge, therefore, that there be in one and 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord two na- 
tures, the divine and human nature; and 
we say that these two are so conjoined or 
united, that they are not swallowed up, 
confounded, or mingled together, but rather 
united or joined together in one person, 
the proprieties of each nature being safe 
and remaining still : so that we do wor- 
ship one Christ our Lord, and not two ; I 
say, one true God and man; as touching 
his Cdvine nature, of the same substance 
with the Father, and, as touching his hu- 
man natnre, of the same substance with 
us, and like unto us in all things, sin only 
excepted. — Chap. 11. 

COKFESSION OF BELOIA. 

We believe that our most mighty and 
gracious God (when he saw that man had 
thus thrown himself into the damnation 
both of spiritual and corporal death, and 
was made altogether miserable and ac- 
cursed) by his wonderflil wisdom and good- 
ness was induced both to seek him, when 
through fear he had fled from his presence, 
and idso most lovingly to comfort him, 
giving unto him the proihise of his own 
Son, to be bom of a woman, which should 
break the head of the serpent, and restore 
him to f(^city and happiness. 

Moreover, we confess, that God did then 
at length ihlfll his promise, made unto the 
(atheia by the month of his ho\y prophet% 
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when, In Ids appointed time, he sent his 
only and eternal Son into the world, who 
took upon him the form of a servant, being 
made like nnto men, and did tmly take 
imto him the nature of man, with all in- 
firmities belonging thereunto, (sin only 
excepted), when he was conceived of the 
blessed virgin Mary, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, without any means of man. 
The wmch nature of man he put on him, 
not only in respect of the body, but also 
in respect of tiie soul ; for he had*also a 
true soul, to the intent he might be a true 
and perfect man. For seeing that as well 
the soul as the body of man was subject to 
condemnation, it was necessary that Christ 
should take upon him as well the soul as 
the body, that he might save them both 
together.— Art. 17 and 18. 

CONFESSION OF BASLB. 

We believe and confess constantly, that 
Christ in the time hereunto appointed, ac- 
cording to the promise of God, was given 
to us of the Father; and that so the eter- 
nal Word of God was made flesh ; that is, 
that this Son of God, being united to our na- 
ture in one person, was made our brother, 
that we, through him, might be made par- 
takers of the inheritance of Grod. — ^Art. 4. 

CONFESSION OF AUGSBirRa. 

The Son of God took unto him man's 
nature of the blessed Virgin Maiy, so that 
the two natures, the Divine and the human 
inseparably joined together in the unity of 
one person, are one Christ, true God and 
true man. —Art. 8. 

CONFESSION OF SUEYELAND. 

We believe that our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
"baing true God, was also made true man, 
his natures not being confounded, but so 
united in one and the same person that 
"Will never hereafter be dissolved. — ^Art. 2. 

FIRST CONFESSION OF SCOTLAND. 

When the fulness of time came, God sent 
his Son, his eternal wisdom, the substance 
of his own glory, into this world, who took 
the nature of manhood, of the substance of 
s woman, to wit, of a virgin, and by the 
operation of the Holy Gho»t: and so was 
l)om, the just seed of David, the Angel of 
tiie great council of God, the veryMessiali 
promised; whom we acknowledge and con- 
sBss Emmanuel, very God and very man, 
two perfect natures united and joined in 
one person. — ^Art. 6. 

CONFESSION OF WESTHINSTBB. 

It pleased Grod, in his eternal purpose, 
to choose and oxtiain the Lord Jesus, his 
mtij 8oD| to be the Mediator between God 



and man ; the Prophet, Priest, and King; 
the Head and Saviour of his church ; the 
heir of all things, and Judge of the world: 
unto whom he did from all eternity nve a 
people to his seed, and to be by mm ia 
time redeemed, called, justified, sanctified, 
and glorified. 

The Son of God, the seo6nd person ia 
the Trinity, being very and eternal God, 
of one substance, and equal with the 
Father, did, when the fulness of tune was 
come, take upon him man^s nature, with 
all the essential properties and oonmion 
infirmities thereof^et without sin — ^being 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin 
Marv, of her substance. So that two 
whole, perfect, and distinct natures, ite 
Godhead and the manhood, were insepa- 
rably joined together in one person, with- 
out conversion, composition, or confhsiou. 
Which person is veiy God and vexy man, 
yet one Christ, the only Mediator between 
God and man. 

The Lord Jesus, in his human nature 
thus united to the Divine, was sanctified 
and anointed with the Holy Spirit above 
measure, having in him all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge; in whom it 
pleased the Father that all fulness should 
dwell ; to the end that being holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and full of grace and truth, 
He might be thoroughly furnished tc 
execute the office of a mediator and surety 
Which office he took not unto himself, but 
was thereunto called by his Father, who 
put all power and judgment into his hand^ 
and gave him commandment to execute 
the same. 

This office the I^rd. Jesus did most 
willingly undertake ; which, that he might 
discharge, he was made under the law, 
and did perfectly fulfil it ; endured most 
grievous torments immediately in his soul, 
and most painful sufferings in his body ; 
was crucined, and died ; was buried, and 
remained under the power of death, yet 
saw no corruption. On the third day he 
arose from the dead, with the same body 
with which he suffered ; with which, also, 
he ascended into heaven, and there sitteth 
at the right hand of his Father, making 
intercession: and shall return to judge 
men and angels, at the end of the world. 
—Chap. 8. 

THE CONFESSION OF ENGLISH AND WELSH 

BAPTISTS, 1689, hath the same words. 

CONFESSION OF WELSH METHODISTS, 1828. 

In the fulness of time the eternal and 
true Son of God, one of the in&iite per- 
sons in the Grodhead, co-equal with the 
Father, the express image of his person, 
the true God, took upon him the nature of 
man, true and oompleto humanity in the 
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woiob of th« Vliigin— holy, and without 
paitaking of her oorraption. A body was 
ofdained unto him b^ the Father, and 
Ibnned by the Holy Spirit of the substance 
of the Virgin, without the least degree of 
defilement and his body he took into nnion 
with his own person ; therefore, a Divine 
pemn, and a hnman nature, haye been 
Lueparably united in one Mediator, chan- 
ging neither the nature of the Divine 
perMn, nor the humanity, nor yet blend- 
ing the one with the other. But the Divine 
person, Chiist Jesus, is a true God and a 
tme maiH-^et one Mediator between God 
and man, EnomanueL It was necessary 
that the Mediator should be God-man, for 
it was requisite that the surety should go 
imder the law in our stead, to obey per- 
fectly, to suffer its curse, and to die for 
those whom he represented, which he 
ooold not have done were he not a man ; it 
was neoessary that vulue and infinite value 
ahonld be in his obedience, in his suffer- 
ings, and in his death, which would have 
been impossible, were he not a God. But 
bebg a God-man, he magnified the law, 
be siasfied justioe, and honoured all the 
attributes and goremment of God. Through 
liis perfect obMience, and his sacrifice, he 
maae reconciliation. ... He who was in 
the form of God, was to take upon him the 
fomtk of a servant— he who knew no sin« 
to be made (i, e., ^ bear the punishment 
oT^ on for smnerk— Chaps. 15-17. 

OOSfTSnXOV OF WSSLKTAN METHODISTS. 

Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, 
and the second person in the glorious 
Trinity, became man . . . and was bom 
«f the Viigfai Mary, yet without sin . . 
and so was^ and oontinueth to be, God and 
aian, in two distinct natures, and one per- 
ioii, for ever. ... He became man that 
be might be an example of perfect holi- 
ness ; teaoh us his heavenly doctrine ; and 
aniSBr and die in our room and stead. • . . 
By that means he offered a full satisfaotion 
flod atonement to Divine justice, for the 
sine of the whole world. . • . Our sins 
deservtd death, but Christ, behigboth God 
and man, and perfectly righteous, there 
was an infinite value and merit in his 
death, which, being undergone for our 
mIls^ and in our stead, Almighty God 
aserases his mercy in the forgiveness of 
eoDsistentiy with lib justice and holi- 




Christ as our Redeemer • . . execnteth 
tta office d a prophet, in revealing to us, 
bj Us Word and SpUt, the will of God 



Christ eieoateth theoiBce of a priest, fai 
Us eooa oAring np of hinaself, as a sacri- 
iw to mmtdf Divine jvstloe^ and to leoon- 



cile us to God, and in making continual 
intercession for us. 

Christ executeth the office of a king, in 
subduing us to himself, in ruling and con- 
quering all his and our enemies. — Western 
UcUeclusm, Sea 1. 

CONFESSION OF INDEPENDENT DI8- 
8ENTERS. 1833. 

The congregational churches believe 
that God, having, before the foundation of 
the world, designed to redeem fallen man, 
made disclosures of his mercy, which were 
the grounds of faith from the earliest ages. 

That God revealed more fully to Abra* 
ham, the covenant of his grace, and having 
promised that from his descendants should 
arise the Deliverer and Redeemer of man* 
kind, set that patriarch and his posterity 
apart, as a race specially favoured and 
separated to his service — a peculiar churchy 
formed, and carefully preserved, under th» 
Divine sanction and government, until the 
birth of the promised Messiah. 

That in the frilness of the time, the Son 
of God was manifested in the flesh, being 
born of the Virgin Mary, but conceived by 
the nowor of the Holy Spirit ; and that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was both the Son of 
man, and the Son of God— partaking fully 
and truly of hnman nature, though without 
sin-— equal with the Father, and "the 
express image of his person." 

That Jesus Christ, the Son of God» 
revealed, either personally in his own 
ministry, or by the Holy Spirit in the 
ministiy of his Apostles, the wnole mind of 
God, for our salvation; and that, by hia 
obedience to the Divine law while he lived, 
and by his sufferings unto death, hQ meri- 
toriously "obtained eternal redemption 
for us;" having thereby vindicated and 
illustrated Divine justice, "magnifled the 
law," and ** brougnt in everlasting right- 
eousness." 

That after his death and resurrection, he 
ascended up into heaven, where, as the 
Mediator, he "ever liveth" to rule over 
all, and to " make intercession for them 
that come unto God by hhn.— Z>ec£ara(»9» 
o/FaUh, Sec. 7-10. 

O0NFE88ION OF THE CHUBOB CP 
BNOLANDb 

We believe that Jesus Christ, the only 
Son of the eternal Father fas long before 
it was determined, before all beginnings), 
when the ftdness of time was come, did 
take of that blessed and pure vhgin, both 
flesh and all the nature of man, that he 
might declare to the world the secret and 
hifien will of his Father (which will had 
been Uid up from before all ages and 
generations)! and that he might lalshiis 
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|iU hamaxi body fhe mystexy of onr re- 
denrntioii. — DoctrvM of the Church of Eng- 
land^ Art. 2y JoDeFt Apology. 

The Son, which is the Word of the 
Father, the yeiy and eternal God, and of 
one snbstance with the Father, took man's 
nature of the blessed yirgin*s substance — 
60 that two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say the Godheaa and manhood, 
were joined together in one person, never 
to be divided, whereof is one Christ, veir 
God and very man, who truly suffered, 
was crucified, dead, and buried, to recon- 
cile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but fllso for 
actual sms of men.— 39 Art. 2. 



CATENA PATRUM. 

ARTICLE VI.-OF OBTAINING SAL- 
VATION BY CHRIST. 

** Neither Is there salvation in any other; there 
is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we most be saved."— Acts iv. l£ 

CONFESSION OF SAZONT. MBLANCTHON. 

There is no greater virtue, no comfort 
more effectual, than true invocation. They 
therefore must needs be reproved, who either 
neglect true invocation or corrupt it. And 
there be divers comiptfoDS . . . whereby 
the custom of those that call upon men de- 
parted out of this life is defended, and help 
or intercession is sought for at their hands. 
Such invocation swerveth from God, and 
giveth unto creatures virtue, help, or inter- 
cession. For they that speak modestly, 
speak of intercession alone; but human 
superstition goeth on farther, and giveth 
virtue to them. 

We remember that Luther often said, *' in 
the Old Testament it is a clear testimony 
of Messiah his Godhead, which affirmeth 
that he is to be invocated, and by tlids 
property is the Messiah there distinguished 
from other prophets ;" and he complained 
that that most weighty testimony was ob- 
scured and weakened b v transfemng prayer 
to other men. — ^ArL 22. 

CONFESSION OF WIRTEMBERQ. 

By prayer God is invocated, and true 
invocation is a work of faith, and cannot 
be done without faith. Now faith doth 
behold Christ, and rely upon his merits 
only. Wherefore, except thou shalt apply 
unto thyself the merit of Christ by faith, 
prayer will stand thee in no stead before 
God.— Art 16. 

We confess also, that the saints in heaven 
do. after their certain manner, pray for us 
before God, as the angels also are careful 
for us ; and all the creatures do, after a 
certain heavenly manner, groan for our 



salvation, and travail together with ns, u 
Paul speaketh. But as the worship or in- 
vocation of creatures is not to be instituted 
upon their noanings, so upon the prayer 
of saints in neaven we may not allow the 
invocation of saints. For, touching the in- 
vocatlng of them, there is no command- 
ment nor example in the Holy Scriptures. 
For seeing all hope of our salvation is to 
be put, not in the saints, but in our Lord 
Goa alone^ through his Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, it is clear, that not the saints, but 
God alone is to be prayed unto. . . . 

But we, say they, worship not the saints, 
but only desire to be holpen before God by 
their prayers. But so to desire, as the ser- 
vice of Litanies showeth, and is commonly 
used, is nothing else but to call upon and 
worship saints : for such desiring requireth, 
that he is who is dedred, be everywhere 
present, and hear the petition. But this 
migesty agreeth to God alone; and if it be 
given to the creature, the creature is wor- 
shipped.— Chap. 23. 

CONFESSION OF BOHEMIA. 

As touching holy men, it is taught, first* 
that no man from the beginning of the 
world unto this time either was, or now is, 
or can be henceforth unto the end, sancti- 
fied by his works or holy actions. . . • 
And the Holy Scriptures plainly witnesseth 
throughout all the books thereof that all 
men, even from thehr births, are, by nature, 
sinners, and that there neither is, nor hath 
been, any one, who, of himself, and bv hun- 
self, was righteous and holy ; but ** all have 
gone aside from God, and are become un- 
profitable and of no account at all.** And 
whereas some are made holy and accept- 
able unto God, that is purchased unto them 
without any worthiness or merit of theirs, 
by him who alone is holy. . . . 

So it is by no means to be suffered, that 
the honour of the lAmb, Christ our Lord, 
and things belonging to him, and due to 
him alone, and appertaining to the proper 
and true priesthood of his nature, should be 
transferred to them: that is, lest of them, 
and those torments which they suffered, 
we should make redeemers or merits in 
this life, or else advocates, intercessors, and 
mediators in heaven, or that we should in- 
vocate them ; and not them only, but not 
so much as the holy angels, seeing they 
are not God. For there is one only Re- 
deemer, there is one only Advocate, the 
most merciful Lord of us alL . • Whereof 
we have many testimonies in the Scripture. 
Holy Peter, oefore the whole council at 
Jenisalem, doth |>rove by sound argumentSi 
that ''salvation is not to be found in any 
other, than in Christ Jesus alone; and that, 
under this large oope of heaven, there is q». 
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efliflr iiiime gfyen unto men, whereby we 
may be Bavea.'* • • • Of all points of 
domne we aooonnt this tiie chiefest and 
weightiest, as that wherein the sum of the 
Goq>el doth consist, whereon Christianity 
is founded, and wherein the precious and 
most noble treasure of eternal salvation, 
and the only and lively comfort proceed- 
ing from God, is comprehended. — Chap. 6 
«ndl7. 

CONFESSION OF BELOTA; 

Wtt believe that the Holy Spirit doth 
bestow upon ns true faith, which doth 
«mbrB0e Jesus Christ with all his merits, 
doth challenge him unto himself as proper 
■and peculiar, and doth seek for nothing 
besides hhn. For it is neoessaiy that either 
«U those things which are required unto 
our salvation m not in Christ, or, if all be 
In him, that then he which by foith pos- 
aesseth Jesus Christ hath also perfect sal- 
vation. Therefore it is an horrible blas- 
phemy i^S*^"^ ^^ ^ affirm that Chilst 
IS not sufficient, but that we have need of 
other means besides him. For thereupon 
it should follow, that Christ is only in part 
oar Saviour. — Art 22. 

We also believe that we have no access 
to God, but by one only mediator and ad- 
vocate, Jesus Christ the righteous; who 
was, therefore, made man (uniting the hu- 
man to the Divine nature), that there might 
be an entrance made for us miserable men 
to the migesty of God, which had other- 
wise been shut up agunst us for ever. — 
Alt 26. 

O0MFK88IOR OF FRANCS. 

We believe, because Jesus Christ is the 
ooly advocate given unto us, who also com- 
mandeth ns to come boldly unto the Father 
In his name, that it is not lawful for us to 
make our prayers in any other form, but 
In that which God hath set us down in 
his Word; and that whatsoever men have 
fwged of the intercession of saints depart- 
ed, is nothing but the deceits and sleights 
of tiatan, that be miaht witiidrawmen from 
the rkdit manner ofpraying. We also re- 
ject au other means, wliatsoever men have 
devised, to exempt themselves ftom the 
wrath of God. So much as is given unto 
them, so much is derogated from the saori- 
Aee and death of Christ— Art 24. 

OONFaSUON OF BUKYBLAND. 

By the commandment of Christ the Sa- 
viour, that heavenlyFather alone is by the 
eame Christ in the Holy Spirit to be prur- 
ed onto, as be who hath promised that he 
win never deny us any of those thincs 
vkich we^ by a tme faith, ask him through 
teS0B» And toeing the Scripture setteth 



before us " one onl^ Mediator** who both 
loveth us more entirely, and can by au- 
thority do more with the Father, than 
any other, they rightly think, that this only 
intercessor and Mvocate ought to suffice 
us.— Art. 11. 

FORMER CONFESSION OF HELVETIA. 

In the whole Evangelical doctrine, this 
ought first and chiefly to be urged, that we 
are saved by the only mercy and grace of 
God, and by Christ his merits; whereof 
tiiat men may know how much they stand 
in need, their sins must be very dearlj^r laid 
open unto them by the law, and Chnst his 
death. — ^Art 12. 

LATTER CONFESSION OF HELYETIl. 

Because God is an invisible spirit, and 
an incomprehensible essence, he cannot, 
therefore, by any act or image be express- 
ed. For this cause we fear not, with the 
Scripture, to term the images of God mere 
lies. We do, therefore, reject not only the 
idols of the Gentiles, but also the images 
of Christians. . . . We, in all dangers 
and casnalities of life, call on God alonci 
and that by the mediation of the only me- 
diator and our intercessor, Jesus Christ 
• . . Neither do we acknowledge the 
saints for our intercessors or mediators, be- 
fore the Father in heaven. 

Yet for all that, we do neither despise 
the saints, nor think basely of them. For 
we acknowledge them to be the living 
members of Christ, the friends of God, 
who have gloriously overcome the flesh 
and the world. We, therefore, love them 
as brethren, and honour them also; yet 
not with any worship, but with an hon- 
ourable opinion of them, and with just 
fraisesofthem. We also do imitate them, 
'or we desire, with most earnest afiections 
and prayers, to be followers of their faith 
and ^rtues ; to be partakers also with them 
of everlasting salvation ; to dwell together 
fritii tiiem everla$|tingly with God, and to 
ngoice with them in Christ And we much 
less believe that the relics of saints are to 
be adored or worshipped. Those ancient 
holy men seemed sufficiently to have hon- 
oured their dead, if they had honestly com- 
mitted their bodies to the earth, after that 
the soul was gone up into heaven ; and the^ 
thought that the most noble relics of their 
ancestors were their virtues, doctrine, and 
fiiith.— Chap. 4 and 6. 

CONFESSION OF AVOSBURO. 

Invocation is an honour which is to be 
flivea only to God Almightr; that is, to 
the eternal Father, and to his Son our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, and to the Holy Spirit 
And God hath proposed his Son Je 
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Christ for a mediator and Hi^ Priest that 
fnaketh intercession for us. He testifietb, 
tiiat for liim alone onr prayers are heard 
and accepted. • • . Therefore we con- 
demn the whole custom of invocating saints 
departed, and think it is to be avoided. 
H^otwithstanding it profiteth to recite the 
tme histories of holy men, because their 
examples do profitably instruct, if they be 
rightly propounded. When we hear that 
David's fall was forgiven him, faith is con- 
firmed in us also. The constancy of the an- 
cient martyrs doth now likewise strengthen 
the minds of the godly. For this use it is 
profitable to recite their histories; but yet 
there had need be discretion in applying 
their examples. — Art. 21. 

CONFESSION OF IRELAND. 1615. 

Christ fulfilled the law for us perfectly: 
for onr sakes he endured most grievous 
torments immediately in his soul, and most 
painftd sufferings in his body. He was cru- 
cified, and died, to reconcile his Father 
unto 1VS, and to be a sacrifice, not only for 
original guilt, but also for all our actual 
transgressions. — Art. 6. 

They are to be condemned that presume 
to say, that every man shall be saved by 
the law or sect which he professeth, so that 
he be diligent to frame nis life according 
to that law, and the light of Nature. For 
Holy Scripture doth set out unto us only 
the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men 
must be saved. — ^Art. 7. 

CONFESSION OF WESTBONSTEB. 

The distance between God and the crea- 
ture is so great, that although reasonable 
creatures do owe obedience unto him as 
their Creator, yet they could never have 
any fruition of him as their blessedness 
and reward, but by some voluntary conde- 
scension on God's partj-which he hath been 
pleased to express by way of covenant. 

The first covenant made with man was 
a covenant of works, wherein life was pro- 
mised to Adam, and in him to his posterity, 
upon condition of perfect and personal obe- 
dience. 

Man by his fall having made himself in- 
capable of life by that covenant, the Lord 
was pleased to make a second, commonly 
called the covenant of grace: whereby he 
freely ofiereth unto sinners life and salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ, requireth of them 
faith in him, that they may be saved ; and 
promiseth to give unto all those that are 
ordained unto life his Holy Spirit, to make 
them willing and able to believe. 

This covenant of grace is frequently set 

ferth in the Scripture by the name of a 

Testament, in reference to the death of 

Jtesus Christ the testatori md th« wedulb- 



ing inheritance, with all things belongfaig 
to it, therein bequeathed. 

This covenant was difl'erently adminis- 
tered in the time of the law, and in the 
time of the Gospel : under the law it was 
administered by promises, prophecies, sac- 
rifices, circumcision, the Pascal Iamb, and 
other types and ordinances delivered to 
the people of the Jews, all fore-ngnifying 
Christ to come, which were for that time 
sufficient and efficacious, through the oper- 
ation of the Spirit, to instruct and build up 
the elect in faith in the promised Messiah| 
by whom they had full remission of fiin& 
and eternal salvation ; and is called the Ola 
Testament. 

Under tibe Gospel, when Christ the sub- 
stance was exhibited, the ordinances in 
which this covenant is dispensed are the 
preaching of the Word, and the admini^ 
tration of the sacrament of baptism and 
the Lord's Supper; which, though fewer 
in number, and administered with more 
simplicity and less outward glory, yet in 
them it is held forth in more fulness, evi- 
dence, and spiritual efficacy, to all nation^ 
both Jews and Gentiles, and is called the 
New Testament : there are not, therefore, 
two covenants of grace differing in sub- 
stance, but one and the same under varioue 
dispensations. — Chap. 7. 

CONFESSION OF ENGLISH AND WEL8B 
BAPTISTS. 1689. 

The distance between God and the crea- 
ture is so great, that although reasonable 
creatures do owe obedience unto, him as 
their Creator, yet they could never have 
retained the reward of life, but by some 
voluntaxy condescension on God's part^ 
which he hath been pleased to express, by 
way of covenanL 

Moreover, man having brought himself 
under the curse of the law by his fisll, it 
pleased the Lord to make a covenant of 
grace, wherein he freely offereth nnto sin- 
ners, life and salvation by Jesus Christy 
requiring of them fiEiith in him, that they 
may be saved ; and promising to give unto 
all those that are ordained unto eternal 
life, his Holy Spirit, to make them willing 
and able to beheve. 

This covenant is revealed in the Gospel; 
first of all to Adam in the promise of salva- 
tion by the seed of the woman, and after- 
wards by farther steps, until the full dis- 
covery thereof was completed in the New 
Testament; and it is founded in that eter- 
nal covenant transaction that was between 
the Father and the Son about the redemp- 
tion of the elect; and it is alone by the 
grace of this covenant, that all of the pos- 
terity of fallen Adam, that ever were saved^ 
did obtain life and a bleated immoxtal^-* 
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bfling now utterly incapable of ac- 
oeptanoe with God upon those terms on 
imich Adam stood in his state of inno- 
MDCj. — Chap. 7. 

<X>KFB8.<I0N OF THE WELSH 
METHODISTS. 1823. 

Christ, according to the decree and the 
•terual covenant, was appointed to be a 
mediator, and he executed that office from 
the period "the seed of the woman" was 
promised, until his incarnation. He was 
to perform his mediatorial offices in two 
states — that of his humiliation and that of 
his exaltation. In his state of humiliation 
he was a tme God, who came to take upon 
him the nature of man— to be a real man, 
partaking of flesh and blood : he who was 
in the form of God, was to take upon him 
the form of a servant: he who knew no 
SID, to be made sin for dnners ; assuming 
his manhood in the womb of a poor virgin ; 
laid in a manger when he was bom ; per- 
secuted; brought up in poverty; the sub- 
ject of calumny, falsehood, and reproach; 
Dealing the greatest contempt and suffer- 
ings in his body and soul from men and 
fipom devils, and even from God himself, 
as firom a righteous judge. He was obe- 
dient nnto death, even the death of the 
cross. In his condescension, his suffering's, 
and bis death, he magnified the law, satis- 
fied justice, glorified all the attributes of 
God, overcame the devil, and destroyed 
death. The chastisement of sin was placed 
opon him to the utmost; he gave a si:^- 
cieut and unblemished sacrifice, and satis- 
ftction, so that he blotted out sins through 
ofiering himself; he redeemed his churdi, 
brooght In everlasting righteousness for 
it, and opened a fountain to cleanse it 
worooghly. 

Christ administered Idl his mediatorial 
offices In his humiliation ; he taught the 
multitudes, but more particularly his dis- 
dples. He overcame men, unclean spirits, 
tbis elements, diseases, and even aeath. 
Be protected and governed his people. By 
•acnfidng himself, he rendered every other 
■acrifice nnnecessaiy; he interceded for 
tranttresson and blessed the people. ~ 

ijumvaauon of wsslbtajt m btbodists. 

By that means (of Christ*s death upon 
tta oroM for our redemption) he offered a 
fliU satisfiiction and atonement to Divine 
jMtice for the sins of the whole world. • . 

Our sinsdeserved death : but Christ being 
both God and man, and perfectly righteous, 
ttsre was an Infinite value and merit in 
Us death, which being undergone for our 
and In our stead, Ahnighty God 
hit mnc^t In the foigtveness of 



sins, consistently with his justice andholi* 
ness. • . . 

(Thus) I learn the infinite evil of sin In 
the sight of God, who coald not suffer it to 
go unpunished. • . . 

I learn that God is love ; for '* God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life," (St John 
lii. 16.) 

I learn also that God is a heme of awful 
justice ; and that in the death of our Lord 
Jesus, both his love and justice are harmo- 
nised and glorified. 

Let us then devoutly say, with St. Paul, 
" Thanlss be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift;'* and with St. John, *' Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father, to 
him be gloxy and dominion for ever and 
ever, ibnen." — Catechism 2. Sec 7-11. 

OORFESSION OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Neither have we any other mediator and 
intercessor, by whom we may have access 
to God the Father, than Jesus Christ, in 
whose only name all things are obt^ned 
at his Father^s hand. But it is a sliameful 
part, and full of infidelity, that we see 
everywhere used in the churches of our 
adversaries, not only in that they will have 
innumerable sorts of mediators, and that 
utterly without the authority of God's 
Word ; . . • but besides this also, in that 
they do not only wickedly, but also shame- 
fully, call upon the blessed Virgin, Christ's 
momer, to nave her remember that she is 
the mother, and to command her Son, and 
to use a mother's authority over him.~- 
Doctrine of the Church of England^ publish^ 
ed by cadMriiy of Queen Elizabeth. — ^Art. 4. 
Jewd's Aoolagy, 

Min, Tne Almighty Lord, who is a most 
strong tower to all them that put their 
trust m him, to whom all things in heaven, 
in earth, and under the earth, do bow and 
obey, be now and evermore thy defence; 
and make thee know and feel, that there 
is none other name under heaven ^ven 
to man, in whom, and through whom, 
thou mayest receive health and salvation, 
but only the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

iZdjp. O Saviour of the world, who by 
thy cross and precious blood bast redeemed 
me, save me, and help me, O Lord, I hum- 
bly beseech thee. — YiiUation Qfftoe, Al- 
tend.* 

C* The attention Is only a Jodldons trantpod- 
ttoo, making the mlniater speak flnt and the 
ride man respond. The <«oras an verbaiim as 
la the Frsyer-book, hut In aa inTono ordei; 
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ARTICLE VII.— ON WORKS OF 
SUPEREROGATION. 

"0 hear fhla, all re people: ponder It with 
your ears, all ye that dwell in the world ; high 
and low, rich and poor : one with another. My 
month ahaU apeak of wisdom ; and my heart 
ihall mnae or understanding. I win incline 
mhie ear to the parable: and show my dark 
■peech upon the harp. Wherefore should I fear 
In the days of wickedness: and when the wick- 
edness of my heels compassed me round about? 
There be some that put their trust in their goods, 
and boast themselves in the multitude of their 
riches. But no man may deliver his brother: 
nor make aKreement to God for him; for it cost 
more to redeem their souls: so that he must let 
that alone for ever.*'— Psalm zlix. 1-S. Prayer- 
t)ook version* 

CONFESSION OF SAZOXrT. MELANCTHON. 

We said before, that these controversies 
do pertain to the interpreting of two arti- 
cles of the creed, *' I believe the remission 
of sins," and ** I believe the Holy Catholic 
Church." Neither do we speak of nnneces- 
Bary or light things. It is most necessary 
that in the Chnrch the doctrine concern- 
ing sin should be propounded; and tliat 
men should know what sin is, and that 
t^ere should be an evident difference be- 
tween political judgments and the judg- 
ments of God. But seeing our adversartet 
do not teach arwht what sin is, they confirm 
men in an evu security and many false 
opinions. A^ain, what can be more mis- 
erable than either to be obscure or to be 
ignorant of this great benefit — ^namely, 
ue remission of sins, and deliverance from 
eternal death? For there is no difference 
between the Church and other men^ when the 
light is extinguished^ concerning free remis- 
sion of sins for the Son's sake ; and con- 
cerning faith whereby remission must be 
received : neither is there any other com- 
fort drawing us back from eternal death ; 
neither can there be any true invocation 
without this comfort: and God himself 
hath so often commanded that his Son 
should be heard, and the Gospel kept, 
which is a wonderful decree brought forth 
out of the secret counsel of the Qodhead, 
when it had been hid from all creatures : 
therefore it is most necessary that the true 
doctrine touching the remission of sins 
should be kept undefiled. 

But in all ages, even from our first 
father's time, the devils have scattered 
subtile delusions against the true doctrine 
concerning the Son of God ; and especially 
bi this article: whom, notwithstanding, 
God hath oftentimes refuted, good teach- 
ers being again raised up, that the Church 
might not utterly perish. Adam, Seth, 
Koah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
others after them, did show the true dif- 
ference betwixt the Church of God and 
other men; and taught that to the Church 



was given the promise touching tiie Medi* 
ator, the Son of God, and touching; remis- 
sion of sins ; and that this remission is to 
bo fireely, for the Mediator's sake. And 
thev urged invocation to this God, which 
had manifested himself b^ giving a pro- 
mise concerning the Mediator; and thev 
had external ntes given them of God, 
which were si^^ of the promise, and the 
sinews of pubhc congregation. These lites 
did a great part of tiie multitude imitate, 
omitting the doctrine of the promises and 
faith: and when they had devised this 
persuasion, that men, b^ observing these 
rites, might deserve remission of sins, they 
heaped up many ceremonies ; and by littie 
and littie, boldness went so far (as com- 
monly it cometh to pass) that divers men 
devised divers gods. So the heathen de- 
parted Jrom the true Church of God, and 
from the hwwledge of the true God and the 
promise of the Redeemer, 

The same thing also happened after 
Moses his time. Ceremonies had been 
appointed for this cause, that they should 
be admonitions of the Mediator : but the 
multitude, forgetful of the promise of the 
Mediator, of the doctrine of faith, of firee 
remission for the Mediator*s sake, feigned 
that sins were forgiven for those rites and 
sacrifices; and by this superstition the^y 
heaped up sacrifices and forgot the Medi- 
ator, and were without true comfort and 
true invocation. The same thing happen- 
ed, also, after the aposties^ time. The light 
of the Gospel being lost, wherein is pro- 
pounded free remission for the Mediator's 
sake, and that to be received by faith; 
they sought remission by monastical ex- 
ercises, by single life, by divers observa- 
tions, by the offering in the mass, by the 
intercession of dead men ; and many mon- 
strous superstitions were devised, as the 
histories of the whole Church which suc- 
ceeded the apostles do declare. 

Against these errors the infinite mercy 
of God hath oftentimes restored the voice 
of the Gospel : and as, among the people 
of Israel, he did often raise up prophets 
which should purge the doctrine diligent- 
ly: so in the Church, after the aposties' 
time, when the writings of Origen and 
Pelagius, and the superstition of the peo- 
ple, had corrupted tne purity of the Uos- 
pel, yet, notwithstanding, as in darkness 
the hght of the Gospel was again kindled 
by Augustine and mm followed Prosper, 
Maximus, and others, who reproved the 
false opinions touching this article. After- 
wards, when the monks were sprung up, 
and that opinion which feignetu men to 
merit by their works was afresh spread 
abroad ; yet there were some of a better 
judgment, altiiough they added stubble to 
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tfie loimdation : as Hugo, &o. And now, 
br the voice of Luther, the doctiiDe of the 
Cioepel is more cleared, and more evidently 
restored, and the lAmb showed nnto ns; 
18 the Baptist saith (John i. 29, and iii. 
86). The same voice of the Gospel onr 
draarches do publish, and that without cor- 
ruption : and we do expressly discern ^at 
diMipline, or righteousness, which a man 
not regenerate may perform, from the 
iMteousness of fiiith, and that newness 
wnereof the Goosel doth preach. 

We say that all men are to be restrained 
by discipline; that is, by that righteous- 
MSB which even the unregenerate ought, 
and after a eort may, penormt which is 
an obedience in external actions, accord- 
ing to all the commandments of God ap- 
pertaining to all men. Because that God 
faft this Bberty in man after his fall, that 
the outward members mi^ht, after a sort, 
obey the reason and the will, in stirring up 
or omitting outward motions : as, Achilles 
may draw nis sword, or put it up into the 
•heath; Sclpio may restrain his members, 
■0 that he meddle not with another man's 
wile; as in their place these things are 
truly and copiously declared. Now it is 
most certain, that this discipline is com- 
manded of God, and that the bresJdng 
thereof is punished with present and eter- 
md punishments, even in those which are 
not converted unto God; according, to 
tboie sayings, "Fornicators and adulterers 
the Lord inll iudge.** fBeb. xiii. 4.) Also, 
'*Woe nnto thee whicn spoilest. for thou 
ihalt be spoiled," (I«a. xxxiii. 1.) But al- 
tfiough all men ought to govern their man- 
ners by this discipline, and God doth se- 
verely command that all kingdoms should 
defend this discipline, and he by horrible 
ponishments doth declare his wrath against 
this outward contumacy : yet this extemcd 
discipline, even where it is most honest, it 
li not A fulfilling of the law, neither doth 
it deserve remission of sins, neither is that 
righteousness whereby we are accepted be- 
iora God, nor that lient shining in the na- 
ture of men, as rignteonsness shineth in 
na in onr creation, or as new righteous- 
iieas win shine in us in life eternal. But 
an tUs discipline is an eternal eovemment 
each as it is ; like unto the leu of the fi^- 
tree wherewith our first parents, after their 
fidl. did cover their nakedness: neither 
doth it any more take away sin, and the 
eorropcion of nature, and death, than those 
i(-]Mvea did.— Art 8. 

OOHFSSaiON OF BOHEMIA* 

Ko man finom the beginning of the world 
mito this time either was, or now is, or 
tan bo henceforth unto the end, sanctified 
Ij Ida works or holy actions : aocordhig 



to the saving of Moses, the faithftil ser- 
vant of the Lord, when he cried out unto 
the Lord (Exod. xxxiv. 9), '' O Loid, in 
thy sight no man is innocent,** that is, per- 
fectly holy. And in the book of Job, xv. 
16: ** Behold, among his saints, none is 
immutable, and the neavens (anfels) are 
not clean in his si^ht" And ^e Holy 
Scripture plainly witnesseth throughout 
all Uie books thereof tiiat all men, even 
from their birth, are by nature sinners; 
Eph. ii. 1, and that there neither is, nor 
hath been any one, who, of himself and 
b^ himself, was righteous and holy ; Ps. 
XIV. 8, but " all have gone aside from Grod, 
and are become unprofitable;*' Rom. iii. 
12, and of no account at alL And whereas 
some are made holy and acceptable unto 
God, that is. purchased unto without any 
worthiness or merit of theirs, by him who 
aione is holy. — Chap. 17. 

LATTEB OONFESSIOir OF HELYK1XA. 

There is but one baptism in the Church 
of (rod : for it is sufficient to be once bap- 
tised or consecrated unto God. For bap- 
tism once received doth continue all a 
man's life, and is a perpetual sealing of 
our adoption unto us. . . Moreover, by 
the sacrament of baptism God doth sepa- 
rate us from all other religions and na- 
tions, and doth consecrate us a peculiar 
people to himself. We therefore, by being 
baptised, do confess our faith, and are 
bound to fiive unto God obedience, mor- 
tification of the flesh, and newness of life ; 
yea, and we are billed soldiers for the holy 
warfare of Christ, that all our life long we 
should fight against the world, Satan, and 
our own flesh. Moreover, we are baptised 
into one body of the Church, that we might 
well agree with all the members of the 
Churdi in the same religion and mutual 
duties. 

We believe that of all others is the most 
perfect form of baptism wherein Christ 
was baptised, and which the rest of the 
aposties did use in baptism. Those, there- 
fore, which by man's device were added 
afterwards, and used in the Church, wo 
think them nothing necessaiy to the per- 
fection of baptism. (And in the margin. 
Yea, we have utterly rqected some of 
them, as merely superstitious; some, as 
being manifestly brought, by^ the negli- 
gence of bishops from the baptism of those 
which be of age, unto the baptism of in* 
fimts; and some, to be short, as altogether 
unprofitable ; as it is clearly expounded 
m tiie confession of Wurtemburg.) Of 
which kind is exorcism, and the use of 
lights, oU, salt, spittie, and such other 
things. For we believe that the baptism 
of the Church, which is but one^ was sano* 
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tified in God*8 first institution of it, and 
was consecrated by the Word, and is now 
of fall force, by and for the first blessing 
of God upon it— Chap. 20. 

The Epistle to the Colossians reproveth 
those which by an overmuch abstinence 
will get unto themselves an opinion of 
holiness. Therefore we do altogether mis- 
like the Tatians, &c.— Chap. 24. 

CONFESSION OF SUEYELABD. 

If St. Paul (than whom no man at any 
time did teach Christ more certainly) do 
earnestly affirm that through Christ we 
have obtained such liberty in outward 
things, that he doth not only ^ve author- 
ity to any creature to burden those which 
believe in Christ, no, not so much as with 
those ceremonies and observations which 
notwithstanding God himself appointed, 
and would have to be prqftiable in their 
time; but also denounceth, "that they 
be fallen away from Christ, and that 
Christ shall nothing at all profit them" 
(Gal. V. 2-4) who suJQTer themselves to be 
addicted thereunto; what shall we then 
tlnnk of those commandments which men 
have devised of their own brain, not only 
without any oracle, but also without anv 
example worthy to be followed, and which 
are therefore made unto many not only 
beggarly and weak, but also hurtful; not 
elements, that is, rudiments of holy disci- 
pline, but impediments of true godliness? 
How much more unjustly shall any man 
take unto himself authority over the in- 
heritance of Christ, to oppress them with 
such kind of bondage ! and how far shall 
it remove us from Christ, if we submit 
ourselves unto those things I For who 
doth not see the glory of Christ (to wl^m 
we ought holy to hve, whom he hath 
wholly redeemed to himself, and restored 
to liberty, and that b^ his blood) to be 
more obscured, if, besides his authority, 
we do bind our conscience to those laws 
which are the inventions of men, than to 
those which have God for their author, 
iJthough they were to be observed, but 
only observed for their time? Certainly, 
it is a less fault to play the Jew than the 
heathen. Now it is the manner of the 
heathen to receive laws for the worship 
of God which have their beginning from 
man^s invention only, God never being 
a^ed counsel in the matter. Wherefore, 
if in any matter at all, certainly here, 
that saying of Panl hath a place : " Ye are 
bought with a price : be not ye the ser- 
vants of men," (1 Cor. vii. 23.) . . More- 
over, the case so standeth with us that, 
although we could pray and fast so reli- 
giously, and so perfectl^r do all those 
things which God hath enjoined us, that 



nothing more could be reqrlfred of VB 
(which hitherto no mortal man hath at 
any time performed) ; yet for all this we 
must ooniiess that we are unprofitable 
servants. Therefore, what merit can we 
dream of ?— Chap. 8, 10. 

CONFKSSION OF BASLE. 

The church of Christ doth herein labonr 
all that she can to keep the bonds of peace 
and love in unity. Therefore she doth by 
no means communicate with sects, and the 
rules of orders, devised to make a difiiBr- 
ence of days, meats, apparel, and ceremo* 
nies. — ^Art! 5, sec. 8. 

No man can prohibit that which Christ 
himself hath not probi bited. For this cause 
we know that auricular confession, holy- 
dajs dedicated to saints, and such-like 
things, had their beginning of men, and 
were not commanded of God ; as, on the 
other side, we know that the marriage of 
ministers was not forbidden. 

And again, no man can forbid those 
things which God hath permitted : there- 
fore we thmk that it is not by any means 
forbidden to receive meats with thanks- 
giving. — ^Art. 10, 1-4. 

CONFESSION OF WIRTEMBUBa. 

Whereas some men do think that man 
can come to that state in this life, as to 
be able by his works not only to fulfil the 
ten commandments, but also to do mora 
and greater works than are commanded 
in the law (which they call works of supe- 
rerogation), it is contrary to the doctrine 
of the prophets and apostles, and it is 
repugnant to the judgment of the troe 
Catholic Church. — Chap. 6. 

CONFESSION OF AUGSBUBO. 

That which our adversaries do accuse us 
of, that we neglect the doctrine of good 
works, is a manifest slander. For the 
books of our divines are extant, wherein 
they do godly and profitably teach, touch- 
ing good works, what works in every call- 
ing do please God. And whereas in most 
churches there hath been of a long time no 
mention of the most special works, namely, 
of the exercises of faith, and of the praise 
of such works as pertain to civil govern- 
ment, but for the most part they spent all 
their sermons in setting forth the praises 
of human traditions, and in commending 
holy-days, fastings, the state of monks, 
fraternities, pilgrimages, the worship of 
saints, rosaries, and other unprofitable 
services; now, by the goodness of God, 
the Church is reclaimed unto the true and 
profitable worship which God doth require 
and approve. The prophets do bewail this 
calamity of the Church in veiy vehement 
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gmiODs; that, Ae tree wonhip af God 
keing foigotteOf iDen*8 oeremoDiea, and a 
wicked oonfideooe in ceremonies, should 
lAve the chief place in the Chnrch. From 
tUs error they revoke the Chnrch nnto the 
tree service of God, and nnto ^ood works 
indeed. What can be more forcibly spoken 
than that sermon in the 60th Psalm : **The 
€k>d of gods, the Lord hath spoken, and 
called the earth,** &c Here God doth 
preach nnto all mankind, condemning their 
Tain tnist in ceremonies ; and proponndeth 
another worship, giving them to under- 
atand that he is nighly displeased with 
them that in the Church do so preach 
ceiemouies, that they overtam the true 
worship of God. • . . 

For Doth these parts of doctrine ought 
always to be in the Church: namely, the 
Gospel of &ith, for to instruct and comfort 
Bieira oonsdenoes ; and also the doctiine 
that dedareth which are good works in- 
deed, and which is the tree worship of 
God, Am finr oar adversaries, seeing that 
they do oorrapt tibe doctrine of fiuth, they 
cannot g^ve any sound comfort to the con- 
adenoes; for they will have men to stand 
in doubt of the remission of their sins, and 
yet aftcowards thqr bid men seek remis- 
aioa by their own works. They devise 
monkeries, and other such works, and then 
they abolish the true worship of God ; for 
piayer and other q;>iritual exercises are laid 
asioe when men*s minds are not established 
in a true trust in Christ Moreover, their 
wofks of the second table cannot please 
€od except ftith fpo with them. For this 
cbedience, which is but begun, and is im- 
penbct^ doth please God for Christ's sake 
Alone. ThirdW, they debase the works 
commanded of God, and prefer man*s tra- 
ditkma fiur befoic them. These they set 
cat with most godly titles, calling them 
the perfection m the Gospel; but in the 
■learamc they qieak so coldly of the duty 
of a oian's csJling, of magistracy, of mar- 
liage, Ac, that many grave men have 
doabCed whether these states of life did 

JleaaaCtodorno. Therefore our preachers 
avc with great care and study set forth 
both these kinds of doctrine ; namely, 
fffihtng the Gospel oonoerning faith, and 
Mfioining thereinth a pure and holy doc- 
tnnc of woilcs. 

Ffait, touehlog frith and Justification, 
Oflj teach thus. Christ hath fitly set 
down tlM sum of the Gospel when, as in 
tiic last of Luke, he willeth, ^* That re- 
MDlaBoe and remission of sins should be 
pnadicd in his name.** For the Gospel 
l eptov e t h and oonvinceth sins, and re- 
qSelh repentance, and withal ofiTereth 
MiisBion of sins for Christ's sake, freely, 
aolteovowawonhioeMb And like at 



the preaching of repentance In general« 
and willeth all men to believe, and to re- 
ceive the benefit of Christ; as Christ him- 
self saith, " Come unto me all ye that arc 
laden.** And St Paul saith, **■ He is rich 
towards all,** (Rom. x. xiL) Albeit, there- 
fore, that contrition in repentance be ne- 
cessary, yet we must know that remission 
of sins is given unto us, and that we are 
made just of unjust, that is, reconciled or 
accepted, and the sons of God, freely, for 
Christ, and not for the worthiness of our 
contrition, or of any other works which 
either go before or follow after. But this 
same benefit must be received by faith, 
whereby we must believe that remission 
of sins and iustification is given us 
for Christ*s sake. This knowledge and 
judgment bringeth sure consolation unto 
troubled minds ; and how necessary it is 
for the Church, consciences that have had 
experience can easily judge. There is in 
it no absurdity, no difiiculty, no crafty d^ 
ceit. Here needeth no disputations or pre- 
destination, or such like : for the promise 
is general, and detracteth nothing firom 
go^ works; yea, rather, it doth stir up 
men unto faith and unto txuly good works. 
—Art 20. 

FBOX THE NATIONAL COVENANT OF THS 
KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 

8tA$cr%bed atfira by the Kin^$ Majettjf^ 
and his Househoki, in the year 1580. . • 
Subtcribed bu Barone^ Nobles^ Gentlemen^ 
Burgeeses, Ministers, and Commons, in 
1638 : approved by the Generai Assembly^ 
1638 ami 1639. . . . Ratified by an Ae^ 
of Parliament, 1640: ana subscribed by 
King Charles II, at Sp^, June 23, I65t;, 
and Sooon^ Jan. 1, 1661. 

We detest and refuse the usurped au- 
thority of that Boman Antichrist upon the 
Scriptures of God, upon the Kirk, the civil 
magistrates, and consciences of men ; all 
bis tyrannous laws made npon indifferent 
things against our Christian liberty ; his 
erroneous doctrine against the sufiiciency 
of the written Word, the perfection of the 
law, the ofSce of Christ, and his blessed 
evangel ; his corrupted doctrine concerning 
ordinal sin, our natural inability and rebel 
lion to God's law, our justification by faith 
only, our imperfect sanctification and obe- 
dience to the law; the nature, number, 
and use of the holy sacraments ; his five 
bastard sacraments, with all his ntes, cere- 
monies, and false doctrine, added to the 
ministration of the tree sacraments with* 
out the word of God; his crud judgments 
against hf^ants departing without the sacrc- 
nufU; his absolute necessity qf baptism; hic 
blasphemous ophiion of transubstantiatio% 
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or real presence of Christ's body in the 
elements, and receiving of the same by 
wicked, or bodies of men; his dispensations 
with solemn oaths, perjuries, and degrees 
of marriage forbidden in the world ; his 
cruelty against the innocent divorced ; his 
devilish mass ; his blasphemous priesthood ; 
his profance sacrifice for sins of the dead 
and the quick ; his canonisation of men ; 
calling upon angels or saints departed, 
worshippmg of imagery, relics, and crosses; 
dedicating of kirks, altars, and days; vows 
to creatures; his purgatory, prayers for the 
dead; praying or speaking in a strange 
language, with his processions, and blas- 
phemous litany, and multitudes of advo- 
cates or mediators; his manifold orders, 
auricular confession ; his desperate and un- 
certain repentance ; his general and doubt- 
iome faith: his satisfactions of men for 
their sins; nis justification by works, opttt 
cperatum, worlu of supererogation, merits, 

Eardons, peregrinations, and stations; his 
oly water, baptising of bells, conjuring of 
spirits, crossing, sayning, anointing, con- 
juring, hallowing of God*s good creatures 
with the superstitious opinion joined there- 
with ; his worldly monarchy, and wicked 
hierarchy; his three solemn vows, with 
aJ his shavelings of sundry sorts; his erro- 
neous and bloody decrees made at Trent, 
with all the subscribers and or approvers 
of that cruel and bloody band, conjured 
against the Kirk of God. And finally, we 
detest all his vain allegories, rights, signs, 
and traditions, brought m the Kirk, without 
or against the word of God and doctrine of 
this true Reformed Kirk ; to the which we 
join ourselves willingly, in doctrine, faith, 
religion, discipline, and use of the holy sa- 
craments, as lively members of the same in 
Christ our head : promising and swearing 
by the great name of the Lord our Goo, 
that we shall continue in the obedience of 
the doctrine and discipline of this Kirk, 
and shall defend the same, according to 
our vocation and power, all l^e days of 
our lives; under tne pains contained in 
the law, and danger both of body and soul 
in the day of God's fearful judgment. 

OOMFBSSION OF W£STMINSTBB. 

Christ, by his obedience and death, did 
full discharge the debt of all those that 
are thus justified, and did make a proper, 
Teal, and fiill satisfaction to his Father*8 

i'ustice in their behalf. Yet, inasmuch as 
le was given by the Father for them, and 
his obedience and satisfaction accepted in 
their stead, and both freely, not for any- 
thing in them ; their justification is only 
of free grace; that both the exact justice 
and rich grace of God might be glorified 
in the justification of 8inner8.~Chap« lit S. 1 



They who in their obedience attain t§ 
the greatest height which is possible iq 
this Ufe, are so far fh>m being able to 
supererogate, and to do mora than 6o4 
requires, as that they fisdl short of much 
which in duty they are bound to do. 

We cannot, by our best works, merit 
pardon of sin, or eternal life, at the hand 
of God, by reason of the great dispropor- 
tion that is between them and the gloiv 
to come, and the infinite distance that & 
between us and God, whom by them we 
can neither profit nor satisfy for the debt 
of our former sins ; but when we havo 
done all we can, we hare done but our 
duty, and are unprofitable servants ; and 
because, as they are good, they proceed 
from his spirit ; and as they are wrought 
by us, they are defiled and mixed with 
so much weakness and imperfection that 
they cannot endure the society of Qod*a 
judgment 

Yet notwithstanding, the persons of be- 
lievers bemg accepted througn Christ, their 
good works also are accepted in him ; not 
as though they were in this life whollv 
unblameable, and unreprovable in Uod s 
sight ; but that he, looking upon them in 
his Son, is pleased to accept and reward 
that which is sincere, although accom- 
panied with many weaknesses and imper- 
fections. — Chap. 16 : 4, 6, 6. 

THE CONFESSION OF THE ENGLISH AXt> 

WELSH BAPTISTS hoth the same words, 

CONFESSION OF IRELAND. 1615. 

The works which God would have his 
people to walk in, are such as he hath 
commanded in his holy Scripture, and not 
such works as men have devised out of their 
own brain, of a blind zeal and devotion^ 
without the warrant of the word of God. 

Voluntary works besides, overand above 
God*s commandments, which they call 
works of supererogation, cannot be taught 
without arrogance and impiety. For by 
them men do declareu that they do not 
only render unto God as much as they 
are bound to do, but that they do mora 
for his sake than of bounden duty is re- 
quired. In the S9th Art. of the Church of 
England these words are added: whereas 
Christ saith plainly, when ye have done 
all that are conunanded to yon, we are 
unprofitable servants. — Art. 14. 

All worship devised by man*s fantasy, 
besides or contrary to the Scriptures (as 
wandering on pilgrimages, setting up of 
candles, stations and jubilees, pharisaical 
sects and feigned religions, praying upon 
beads, and such-like superstitions), hath 
not only no promise of reward in Scrip- 
ture, but contrariwise threatenings and 
maledictions. — ^Art 9 : 10. 
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THE JEWS AND THEIR RELIGION. 
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Wheb we endeaTonr to trace the 
oiigin of tibe dvilization which rales 
with its benignant swaj the mightiest 
natioDS of modern times, we discover 
that it most be ascribed to a great 
moral inflnenoe which had its birth in 
ahe ages of antiquity; and we at 
length arrive at the conclusion, that 
the sonroes whence the modem rules of 
moral government are in the main 
drawn, is the 02m Supreme, who 
craated ally and sustains in his mercy 
all that his power has called into being. 
—This source of light is divine revela- 
tion, and it is contained for us, who 
live at this day, in the pages of that 
priceless book which we call the Bible. 

The Jews, and their predecessors the 
Israelites, have been always regarded 
with suspicion, and not rarely with 
sversion, by those who hold opinions 
dUTerent from them ; but if an inquirer 
wen to look with the eye of truth into 
the sonioe of this suspicion and of this 
avenion, he would be disappointed, for 
the bononr of mankind, to find that 
both an without sufficient ground to 
wvrant theur bemg indulged in by any 
penon who can lay the least datm to 
ortelligenoe. The following brief sketch 
of the Jewish religion will prove the 
gnNuidlessness of these prejudices. 

In the days when the wealth of 
■ationa was not estimated by the gold 
and nlver in their houses, and by the 
diipa bearing their products on the 
ooMiiy but by the multitude of theur 
iMida and flocks, and of ^* the ships of 
the desert," the laborions and psitient 
and the toilscmie aases, ud the 



nnmber of their honsehold, there arose 
a simple and unostentatious shepherd. 
He was called Abraham ; and lived in 
that fruitful country once known as 
Chaldsea. Around him every one 
seemed to have forgotten the existence 
of ONE Creator; for gross idolatry was 
the prevailing vice of mankind. Abra- 
ham was chosen by God to preserve the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity among 
the idolatrous nations of the earth. In 
fulfilment of his sublime mission, he 
left his native land, and wandered to 
the country of the South, where horri- 
ble superstition had established itself in 
the shape of human sacrifices to the 
devouring Moloch. It was here he 
proclaimed the *' God who is the living 
God and everlasting King," and ex- 
hibited in his conduct that neighbourly 
love, that regard for justice and right- 
eousness, which compelled even the 
followers of a degrading idolatry to 
look upon him who had come amons 
them a stranger, as *^ a prince of God 
in the midst of them.'* 

That Abraham was viewed with 
prejudice by those who profited by the 
superstition of the times, is but too 
probable ; that the priests who kept the 
people in ignorance of the true nature 
of the Deity should hate a man who 
cast their idols to the ground, is aa 
certain as that the doers of evil hate 
those whose conduct is a perpetual 
rebuke to their iniquity. We do not 
wonder, therefore, that the new civil- 
ization, as we will term it, did not 
advance veir rspidly in the then stata 
of the wond; it contradicted every 
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thing which was assamed as trae bj 
80 many interested persons, and offered 
to no one individaal anj prominence 
among those who submitted to its rule. 
Nevertheless it is not to be donbted, 
that the entire system of modem civil- 
ization is based upon the early dawning 
thereof in the person of Abraham. 
Although the constitutions of the various 
•countries, where an enlightened liberty 
prevails, do not in all cases recite a 
j)elief in the existence of one God and 
a subjection to his laws: they in the 
main acknowledge these ideas in legis- 
lation and jurisprudence no less than in 
domestic ]ih. Under many appellations 
the God of Abraham is invoked ; climes 
the farthest asunder send forth praises 
to the Ever^living ; and prayers ascend 
to Him from Ethiopians sons and from 
the children of the Andes, no less than 
from the fair Circassian race ; and the 
mighty Name is indeed glorious among 
the Gentiles. 

When Moses appeared on earth to 
accomplish what Abraham had com- 
menced, it was not a new theory which 
was proclaimed, but a confirmation of 
the ancient covenant. Moses' mission 
was the establishment of a consistent 
code of laws in consonance with the 
acknowledged universality of the Al- 
mighty. The Lord, in the code of 
Moses, became the Sovereign of a civil 
■tate, in which the people were dtizens 
and equals under a Theocracy. Who- 
ever was raised to dignity among his 
people, held a power delegated from on 
high with the concurrence and suffer- 
ance of the governed ; and when the 
ruler ceased to shape his course by the 
statates which had been prescribed for 
the government of the whole people, he 
at once lost the authority which he had 
abused, at times bv direct divine inter- 
ference^ at times by the simple action 
of the people. But in connection with 
the dvil a)de based on religion, there 
was another object in the legislation of 
Moses ; and this was the uniting of the 
belief in the unity of the divine Essence 
with outward, tangible rites, which 
•hould ever lemlnd the pe<^ to whom 



they had been given of the trnth 
they had inherited fit>m their fathera. 
How beantifrilly also did the Loid 
provide for the remembrance of the 
great acts which he did for Abraham's 
sons when they went forth from Egypt. 
He bound the recollection of these 
mighty deeds to the observance of many 
ceremonials and festive institutionsy 
which by their constant recurrence 
should as constantly remind the people 
of the causes why Uiey were ordained. 
Let US instance the Passover. The 
household of every believing Israelite is 
purified fivm all leaven ; new ntensUt, 
different from those in general use, u% 
procured; bread of a different nature 
than that used during the other paite 
of the year is introduced *. and with the 
first evening of the festivals peooliar 
ceremonies are observed, which from 
then* striking nature will always arrest 
the attention. Imagine now an in- 
quidtive child following with eager ejo 
his parents in their various acta of 
purifying and arranging the household^ 
in their observance of the ceremoniee 
relating to the feast, and Ve will natu- 
rally fwk : ^* What is this service unto 
you?" And then, what a noUe 
theme has the intelligent and pious 
father for dwelling on the goodness of 
the Lord, how He in his might broke 
the chain of captive forefathers— how 
He humbled the idols and their wor- 
shippers^how He proved his almighty 
power before the eyes of unbelieving 
men — how He demonstrated that he 
alone is the Creator and Buler of the 
universe— and how He ordained a law 
of duties and observances, inasmudi as 
*'He commanded us to do all these 
things, that it may be well with us all 
the days, and to keep us alive, as wo 
see this day." In brief, the oeremoniMi 
as Mendelnohn observes in his ** Jerusa- 
lem," are the constant topics of living 
instmotiout which by exciting the 
attention of the inquurer, afford m 
constant theme and an ever-iecwriiig 
occasion to expatiate upon the noble 
truths of reveided religion, to pte iea t 
their W"g misundentood by the flxe4» 
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nen and obscoritj of ontward symboh, 
And of being loBt hy want of reqaiBifce 
memorials. 

In conseqaence of this union of 
doctrine and duties, the Israelitish 
people became oontradistiogaished from 
all other portions of mankind. They 
were men who believed not in the gods ; 
they had no images to represent what 
thej worshipped, and they refused to 
mingle, by marriage and social enjoy- 
ment, with the neighbouring nations. 
Hence there sprang up a repugnance 
of the heathen towards the Israelites ; 
they accused them of atheism, because 
they rejected a plurality of gods ; they 
were shocked, because they honoured 
not images of the divinities of the 
world j and they charged them with 
imsociality, because they could not, 
eonsistently with their faith, mingle 
with their Gentile neighbours. But 
the worship of one God is surely no 
atheism ; the absence of images is no 
impiety ; and the ceremonial restrictions 
upon the Israelites have been long 
since justly regarded as the main props 
for the upholding of the monotheistic 
doctrines of Abraham and Moses ; they 
preserved entire a people to whom the 
truth had been confided by the Creator 
Limself; and nation after nation has 
more or less taken up the same belief, 
and received as divine the precepts 
which the code of Israel contains. It 
is not to be denied, that the Jews 
themselves have not duly honoured their 
divine law; they have often been 
rebellious ; they have frequently thrown 
off the yoke; they have again and 
again waJked in the ways ci the hea- 
then ; still, will any one deny that they 
were the first, and, for a long time, the 
•only nation who believed truly in the 
Creator alone ? who possessed and have 
transmitted to the world at large a code 
of laws which is the best safeguard of 
liberty— the only true standard of 
justice? Look at the decalogue; it is 
called the moral constitution of the 
world ; and where do you find precepts 
so just, so simple, so cogent, embraced 
in so few words? Admit they are 



divine, (certainly we do not daim to 
have invented them ;) still, who pos* 
sessed them before aJl other nations ? 
Do we then boast unjustly, when W9 
aver that our law is the fountain of 
modem dvilisation? that whatever 
was good in heathen ideas had to bo 
purified by the legislation of Moses? 
Surely we are correct in this assertion ; 
and sure we are that the enlightened 
Christian and philosopher will glad!/ 
admit the truth of a position whioli 
scarcely admits of a doubt. 

It is not surprising that heathen 
communities should have looked upon 
the Israelites with contempt; but 
how can Christians continue to enter- 
tain the same unmeaning prejudice? 
Is it because we reject their Christ 
and mediator? We do indeed to* 
tally rqeot the idea of a mediator, 
either past or to come; we reject 
him whom the Christians call their 
Messiah; and we assert that for our 
part the law is of the same binding 
force as it was in the beginning of its 
institution. But what lus that to do 
with the prejudice of the world against 
us? Are our views so monstrous as to 
excite the wrath of the world against 
us? Let us see: we assert that the 
Deity is one and alone ; that hence no 
mediator, or an emanation firom the 
Creator, is concdvable. But why 
should this be a cause of prejudice 
against us, since the evident words of 
the Bible teach this doctrine, as we 
understand the Scriptures?. For thus 
it says, *^ Hear, Israel, the Lord our 
God the Loi^ is one." (Deut. vi. 4.) 
*^Enow therefore this day, and con- 
sider it in thine heart, that the Lord he^ 
is God, in heaven above, and upon the 
earth beneath; there is none else. * 
(Ibid. iv. 39.) " Wherefore, thou art 
great, Lord God : for there is none 
like thee, neither is there any God 
beside thee, according to all that we 
have heard with our ears.^* (2 Samuel 
vii. 22.) " That all the people of the 
earth may know that the Lord is God, 
and that there is none else." (1 Kings 
viii. 60.) "For thou art the glory of 
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onr Btrength: and in thj favour our 
horn shall be exalted. For the Lord ia 
onr defence: and the Holt One of 
Israel is onr king." (^salm Ixxxiz. 
17, 18.) ** Te are my vritnesses, saith 
the Lord, and my servant whom I have 
chosen : that ye may know and believe 
me, and nnderstand that I am He ; 
before me there was no God formed, 
neither shall there be after me. I, 
even I, am the Lord, and beside me 
there is no Saviour." (Isaiah xliil 10, 
11.) ^^Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I 
am God, and there is none else.'* 
(Ibid. xlv. 22.) «' In the Lord shall 
all the seed of Israel be justified, and 
shall glory.*' (Ibid. 25.) We contend 
from these and many other texts that 
the Scriptures teach an absolute, not a 
relative unity in the Godhead ; that the 
same Being who existed from the 
beginning, and who called forth all 
th^ exists, the Lord God of Hosts, is 
the sole Legislator and Kedeemer of all 
his creatures. We contend that a 
divided unity, or a homogeneous divin- 
ity composed of parts, is nowhere 
ffpoken of in the Old Testament, our 
only rule of faith, and that nothing, 
not contained therein, can become by 
any possibility matter of faith and 
hope for an Israelite. We know 
wdl enough that some ingenious ac- 
commodations have been invented by 
learned men to reconcile the above 
texts with the received opinions of 
Christianity ; but we have always been 
taught to receive the Scriptures liter- 
ally; we assert that the law is not 
allegorical; that the denunciation of 
punishment against us has been literally 
accomplished ; and that, therefore, no 
Terse of the Bible can in its primary 
sense be taken otherwise than in its 
literal and evident meaning, especially 
if this is the most obvious, and leads 
to no conclusion which is elsewhere 
contradicted by another biblical text. 
Now nothing is more evident than that 
the nnity of €rod is the fundamental 
principle of the Bible Bcvelation ; since 
it was contrived, to use this word, by 



divine wisdom, to counteract the fright- 
ful follies of polytheism, which had 
overspread the world. We then say, if 
God be absolutely one, if He is not 
conceivable to be divided into parts, if 
there is no Saviour beside Him: it 
follows that there can be no personage 
who could by any possibility be called 
" Son of God," or the mediator between 
God and man. An independent deity 
he cannot be, neither can he be an 
associate ; and if he be neither, how 
can he be more a mediator than any 
other creature ? since one man cannot 
atone for the sins of another ; as we 
are informed in Exodus xxxii. 83*^ 
'^ And the Lord said nnto Moses, Who- 
soever hath sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book," which 
evidently teaches that every sinner has 
to make atonement for himself, and 
can obtain pardon only through the 
undeserved mercy of the Lord. If now 
the mediator is not the Creator him- 
self, he cannot offer an atonement, nay 
not even himself; and if he could, he 
would be equal to the One from whom 
all has sprung, and such a being is 
impossible, in accordance with the testi- 
mony of the Bible. 

From this it follows, that we Jews 
cannot admit the divinity of the Mes- 
siah of Christians, nor confide in his 
mission upon unitarian principles, since 
the books containing an account of his 
life all claim for him the power of 
mediatorship, if not an equality with 
the Supreme, both of which ideas we 
reject as unscriptural. 

We in this manner acknowledge and 
maintain that we do not believe in the 
mediatorship, nor in the mission of the 
Messiah of the Christians, nor in the 
abrogation of the Mosaic law of works. 
But we nevertheless contend that this 
rejection of the popular religion is no 
causefor the entertainment of any ill- 
will against us, nor for the efforts which 
some over-zealous people eveiy now 
and then make for our conversion. 
The belief of Abraham, enlarged by 
Moses, and now acknowledged by the 
Jews, 18 one of purity and morality^ 
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and one wbioh presents the strongest 
possible support for dvil society, espe- 
eiaHy ft goyemment based upon pria- 
dples of equality and liberty. We 
challenge contradiction to this position. 
We th^efore say, that onr presence in 
snj commnnitj cannot work anj injury 
to those who differ from us in religion, 
«ince we are peace-loving and loyal, 
wishing to do to others those acts of 
benevolence which we daim from them 
in our day of need; and that our 
speculative opinions cannot work any 
injuiy to the systems which exbt 
around us, inasmuch as we do not seek 
to aggran^ze ourselves at the expense 
of others, and abstain from weakening 
the religious impressions of other sects, 
nnless it be in self-defence. We en- 
deavour to instil principles of honesty 
in our people ; and hence but few indeed 
are ever brought to the bar of justice, 
or encumber the poor and workhouses 
to the disgrace of their name and the 
reproach of their fellows in belief. 
With regard to the efforts at conversion 
they are as senseless as the prejudice 
agiunst the Jews. To the Jew his 
existence is a manifestation and evident 
dtqplay of the divine power. How 
must a Christian regard it? Let us 
see. *«Who had the Bible first?" 
The Jews. " Who were selected by God 
as the people to bear witness of His 
beine ? " The Jews. *« To whom did 
the Lord promise love and protection?** 
The Jews. *'To whom did he say 
that they should never cease to be a 
people ? " The Jews. It then follows 
that Providence must have had, and 
oonsequently still has, some great and 
geoend object in preserving the Jews 
from annihilation, and this must be 
acknowledged upon Christian grounds, 
since Christians too admit the truth of 
the Scriptures. Suppose now all the 
Jews were oonvertea, their existence 
would of a certainty be at an end ; for 
it requires no reasoning to prove that 
their religion is their only preservative 
in their scattered state among all 
ttadons. We, as a distmct dass of 
■len, have always been the best evi- 



dence of the truth of revelation ; ftr 
onr bemg in existence with the posses- 
sion of a distinct code of laws founded 
upon reason and truth, in ages of dark* 
ness and fiUsehood, can ovly be ao- 
counted for upon tiie suppoation, that 
the laws and doctrines which are so 
wise and true must have sprung from 
the only Source of wisdom, to wit, the 
Author of alL Whilst, therefore, the 
Israelites maintain their identity, whilst 
they continue steadfast to Moses and the 
prophets, there will always be an 
unanswerable argument in &vour of 
revelation to the sceptical unbeliever. 
Where we are known, our characters 
and our course of life w31 be always the 
best answers to all complaints, and the 
best defence against all supposed 
charges. But in communities even 
where we are most numerous, there are 
many who are necessarily unacquainted 
with us and our opinions; and still 
they may have an important bearing 
upon onr happiness and wel&re ; we 
are therefore anxious that they should 
not hold an unworthy opinion of us or 
our creed. Besides this, we venerate 
the name of Israel, we hold dear the 
bond whidi entwines our destiny with 
the fame of the great ones of old ; and 
therefore, even if there were no personal 
disadvantage connected with the prejn* 
dice against ourselves, we would prize 
it beyond all, could we have the happi- 
ness of witnessing among the world at 
large a proper appreciation of the 
services to religion, to science, to 
government, to order, to humanity^ 
which mankind owes to the patriarchs, 
the prophets, the doctors, the martyrs 
of the house of IsraeL We ask for no 
prerogative firom the world; our faith 
is one of opinion, and can flourish as 
well under persecution as when in com- 
mand of empires; our God can and 
does shidd us, whether we are afflicted 
or in prosperity : but we ask to be left 
alone undisturbed in the profession of 
those peculiar opinions which we daim 
to be the emanation of the Supreme 
Being ; we ask of all, to let us pursne 
the even tenor of our wi^, as good 
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dtisens and ftitbfbl subjects to the laws 
of tbe land ; and no one will ever have 
cause to oomplain that the Jews, as 
sadi, have interfered with bis rights, or 
^minished in the least tbe full exercise 
of his political or religious privileges. 

THE DOCTRDTES OF THE JEWS. 

Property speaking, the Jews have no 
profession of faith ; ihej hold tbe whole 
Word of God to be alike fundamental, 
and that in sanctity there is no dlffer- 
enoe between tbe verses, '^ And tbe sons 
of Dan, Hushim," (Gen. zlvi. 28,) and 
"I am tbe Lord thy God," (Exod. 
zx. 2.) The whole Bible has tbe same 
immortal, infallible Author; eonse- 
qnentlj whatever He has written for 
our instruction must be equally holy. 
To us tbe things handed down may 
appear unimportant; but we do not 
know what great truths may be con- 
nected with £e simplest word embraced 
in the Bible. The believmg Israelite, 
therefore, searches the Scriptures as tbe 
most mysterious, the holiest gift, al- 
though the text is so eVident as to 
afford a sure guide to his steps through 
his earthly pilgrimage, and to point his 
way to heaven. He endeavours to find 
in the pages thereof the best account 
of the ways of God with man, and a 
solution of tbe question, '^ What does 
tbe Lord ask of me ? '* Nothing 
therefore can be unimportant to him 
which has been written by his almighty 
Father, and every word he finds re- 
corded there he must accordingly receive 
as his rule of faith. Hence the doctrine 
*« that the whole Bible is the faith of 
the Israelite.** But, though to the 
thinking and pious such a reference 
might be enough, there would be many 
who would find it difficult to trace 
sufficiently clearly the doctrines of tbe 
Bible amidst the mass of duties on tbe 
one hand, and narrations and predic- 
tions on tbe other, which the various 
books of Scripture contain. Pious 
men, therefore, have endeavoured to 
eondense tbe biblical dogmas for the 
use of the nation at large, in order to 
affind a oomprehenaive view of all that 



in which, according to our received 
mode of interpretation, we believe with 
an entire faith as children of IsraeL 
Nevertheless it must be understood that 
these dogmas, or Articles of Faith, 
though universally admitted as true, 
have never yet become a test of a 
Jewish experience; since it is enough 
for us if we admit the truth of the 
whole Bible, which of itself includes tbe 
belief in what have been termed *'the 
Articles of Maimonides," which learned 
doctor was probably tbe first who 
reduced bis religion to a limited number 
of fundamental principles, without 
thereby excluding the necessity of 
believing implicitly whatever other 
doctrines might otherwise be drawn 
from tbe sacred Text. 

Having premised this, to avoid 
giving a false view of our creed, of 
which no trace as an entire system can 
be discovered in so many words, either 
in tbe Bible or in tbe writings of 
our early doctors, we will proceed to lay 
down the three great bases of belief:-— 

L We believe in tbe existence of tbe 
Deity, the Creator of all things. 

n. We believe in the existence of a 
revelation of his will by the Creator. 

IlL We believe in tbe existence of a 
just system of reward and punishment, 
or a fiiU accountability for all our acts. 

But the Bible reveals to us ampler 
details of doctrines, in part especially 
applicable to us as Israelites to whom 
the law was first given, and partly of 
universal applicability. Of the latter 
we have generally assumed thirteen 
cardinal principles, which are tbe key 
of our theological views. They are — 

1. The belief in an Almighty Crea* 
tor, who alone has called all things 
into being, and still continues to goyem 
the world which He has made. 

2. The belief in the absolute and 
perfect vnmrr of the Creator, that He is 
therefore indivisible in every sense of 
tbe word, always tbe same, who was, 
is, and ever will be, unchanged as fix>m 
the beginning. 

d. The belief in the incorporeality of 
the Greator, that He is not a natoial 
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Mngs and cannot be affected by aod- 
teitB which affect material things. 

4. The belief in the absolate and 
perfect eternity of the Creator. 

5. The belief, that the Creator is the 
■ole being to whom we shoold pray, 
HDOe there is no one who shares his 
powers, that we shoold address onr 
prayers to him. 

6. The belief in the truth of all the 
welds of the prophets. 

7. Thd belief in the troth of the 
ptOf^Wf of Moses, and that he was the 
fieatest of all the prophets and wise 
men who have lived before him or will 
oome after him. 

8. The belief in the identity of the 
law which we now have, and that it is 
mehanged, and the very one which 
was given to Moses. 

9. The belief in the permanency of 
the law, and that there has not been, 
nor will there ever be, another law 
pnminlgated by the Creator. 

10. The belief in the omniscience of 
the Creator. 

11. The belief that the Creator will 
reward those who keep his command- 
ments, and punish those who transgress 
theoL 

12. The bdief in the coming of the 
King Messiah, who is to accomplish for 
the world and Israel all that the prophets 
ha^re foretold concerning him. And 

18. The belief in the resurrection of 
tiie dead, when it may please the Al- 
nngh^ to send his spirit to revive those 
who ueep in the dost. 

The Messiah whom we expect is not 
to be a god, nor a part of the godhead, 
nor A Son of God in any sense of the 
word; but simply a man eminently 
endowed, like Moses and the prophets 
hi the days of the Bible, to work out 
tiie win of God on earth in all that the 
prophets have predicted of him. ^ His 
conunff, we bekeve, wiU be the rignal 
ivvmrersal peace, universal freedom, 
nnhrenal knowledge, universal worship 
«f the One Eternal; objects all of high 
import, and wefl worthy to be attested 
W the visible Asplay of the divine 
pmy beiare tbe ^es of aU flesbf Jnst 



as was the presence of the Lord mani- 
fested at Sinai, when the Israelites 
stood assembled to receive the law 
which was surrendered to their keeping. 
In the days of this august ruler, the 
law, which was at first given as ^^ an 
inheritance of the congregation of Ja- 
cob," will become the only standard of 
righteousness, of salvation, for all man* 
kind, when will be fulfilled to its fullest 
extent the blessings conferred upoa 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that "in 
their seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed." We believe, far- 
ther, that the time of this great event 
is hidden firom our knowledge, and is 
only known to the Creator, who in his 
own good time will regenerate the 
earth, remove the worship of idols^ 
banish all erroneous beliefs, and estab- 
lish his kingdom firmly and immovably 
over the hearts of all the sons of man, 
when all will invoke Him in troth, and 
call him God, King, Redeemer, the One 
who was, is, and will.be, for ever and 
ever. We believe that the time may 
be distant, thousands of years removed; 
but we confidently look forward to its 
coming, in the fidl confidence that He 
who has so miraculously preserved his 
people among so many trials and dan- 
gers, is able and willing to fulfil all he 
has promised, and that his power will 
surely accomplish what his goodness 
has foretold ; and that he will not rest 
in the fulfilment of his word, till all 
the world shall acknowledge his power, 
and ceaseless incense ascend to his holy 
name from the rising of the sun even 
unto his setting; when the altars of 
fakehood shall crumble, and the domin- 
ion of unbelief be swept finmi the face 
of the earth. 



To the historical and doctrinal state- 
ment oi the Jewish writer, may be 
appended the following devotional 
composition, bv a young lady of the 
Jewish persuasum in England :*• 

PBATIB won DilLT WHDAKOU. 

Ohl ThMi moal holy blemad QodI 
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I oome to seek Thine aid, and to ask 
Thy Divme oonnsel this day. Teach 
me how to act in aZ/ things, and let 
me be 80 entirely govern^ by Thy 
gloriooB presence that my oum power 
may be lost in the heavenly radiance of 
Thine. May no thonghts of self in- 
trade for one single moment on my 
mind, but let every thought and every 
wish be absorbed in one earnest desire 
of loving and pleasing Thee, so that 
each gift I possess, and each action I 
do, may redound to Thine hononr and 
glory. Enable me, oh I my heavenly 
maker I to lead aU who come in my 
path to won^ip and adore Thee, and 
to make the knowledge of Thee their 
highest knowledge, and their trost in 
Thee their highest trust. Oh I Thon 
inoomprehensible glory I who fillest 



heaven and earth with Thme unUmSted 
power and eternal goodness — oh I aid 
my endeavours this day, and every 
day, to attain that degree of perfection 
in all my pursuits and undertakings, 
that I may feel conscious of fty 
guidance, and not be led to give to 
myself that praise which is due to Thee 
alone. Endow me, I beseech Thee, 
with the spirit of wisdom and judgment, 
that descending from the ineiLhaustiblo 
fountain of wisdom, I might not cease 
to act worthily of the teaching of my 
Heavenly Father. May my entire 
dependence upon Thee fill me with con* 
fidence and humility, 90 that resting in 
Thy wonderful love, and constant, 
though invisible care, I may not only 
be Thine now, oh I God, bat for ever 
and ever. Amen. 



mSTOBICAL NOTES BT THE EDITOB. 



The number of Jews in Great 
Britain has been estimated variously 
at from 30,000 to 60,000. They 
have ten principal synagogues in Lon- 
don, and thirty-six in the provinces; 
namely, in Bath, Bedford, Birming- 
ham, * Brighton, Bristol, Canterbury, 
Chatham, Cheltenham, Cambridge, 
Dover, Dublin, Exeter, Edinburgh, 
Falmouth, Glasgow, (two synagogues,) 
HuU, Ipswich, Leeds, Liverpool, (two 
synagogues,) Manchester, (two %ynsir 
^ogues^ M^Tthyr, Newcastle, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Penzance, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Ramsgate, Sheemess, Shef- 
field, Southampton, Sonderland, Swan- 
sea, and Yarmouth. 

The Jews first settled in this country 
on the invitation of William the Con- 
queror, although there are traces of 
them 80 early as in the Saxon heptar- 
chy. They are teldom mentioned in 
the more remote periods of our history, 
except in connection with some flagrant 
acts of plunder, oppression, or persecu- 
tion, of which they were the objects. 
Under the first three Norman monarchs 
the Jews enjoyed some degree of pro- 
tection and fiivoor, and in the reign of 



William I. were known as ''the king^s 
men;" but, when they began to 
acquire property and wealth, it became 
the practice of successive sovereigns to 
extort money from them on various 
pretences. They devoted themselves 
to commerce, many of them engaged 
in teaching, some practised as physi- 
cians. From the reign of Bichard I. 
to that of Edward I., when the Jews 
were banished from England, they were 
subjected to every species of wrong and 
oppression. Sir Walter Scott has not 
over-estimated their sufferings when he 
says, *^ Except perhaps the flying fish, 
there was no race existing on the 
earth, in the air, or in the waters, who 
were the objects of such an unintermit- 
ting, general, and relentless persecution 
as the Jews of this period." The 
number of Jews banished from Eng« 
land in 1217 is stated to have been 
about 16,000; but Britain was never 
altogether destitute of the Israelitish 
race. With the milder spuit of the 
Reformation appeared more tolerant sen- 
timents towai^s this persecuted people. 
Queen Elizabeth's physician, Bodn^ 
Lopez, was a Jew; and, although it 
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in tbe stme reign tbat Shakspeare 
prodaoed his immortal delineation of 
Shylock, it does not appear to have 
levived the prejadices against the 
Israelites; towards whom popular dis- 
like had so much abated in the time of 
Charies I., that when Henrietta, the 
qaeen consort of England, visited 
Amsterdam in 1642, she went to the 
Jewish synagogue, in company with 
the Prince of Orange, to whom the 
Kabbi Menasseh Ben Israel delivered a 
complimentaiy address. The same per^ 
aonage appoired before the English 
parliament in 1655, and petitioned 
Cromwdl for the re-admission of his 
brethren into this realm. In 1656 the 
Ftoiectot granted the Jews a dispensa- 
tion and toleration to settle in this 
conntiy. lu 1666, when their number 
was ahready considerable, Charles n. 
formally renewed the permission to the 
Jews to reside and practise their religion 
in England, and great numbers flocked 
thither from all parts of the continent, 
jmd availed themselves of the privilege. 
Tbe first catediism of the Jewish fiiith 
was printed in London, in the year 
1680. William, Prince of Orange, 
was sopplied by a Jew in Amsterdam 
with the money necessary to his under- 
takmg his great expedition to England 
in 1688, a fact showing that for the 
glorioos Revolution of that memorable 
year the British nation was in no small 
degree indebted to the spirit and liber- 
ality of the sons of Israel '^My 
Loid,** sdd the Hebrew, *^ yon are in 
want of money to accomplish a great 
national project; I have brought you 
fimn oar people two millions. If you 
flocceed, yon will refund them to me ; 
if yoa fiuC we are qhitsT* It is need- 
less to add, that hi WiUiam the Third 
the Jews possessed a fast friend. The 
IsTMlitish population in London con- 
tinniog to increase, a second synagogue 
waa established in 1726 ; and, at this 
poiod, instead of Christians assuming 
a hoBtfle or perseoating attitude towards 
tiidr Jewish fellow-sobjects, efforts now 
tegan to be made by diff^erent Protes- 
iaat denomhialaoiis for their eonyeiaion. 



About the commencement of the r^ga 
of George U. there were synagogues in 
Canterbury, Cheltenham, Cambridge^ 
Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, laverpool, 
and Manchester. In the year 1753, a 
Naturalization Bill was passed by Par- 
liament in fiivour of the Jews, but this 
measure was in advance of the spirit of 
the time, and was repealed next year 
in deference to popular clamour. Under 
the reign of George EL the Jews con* 
tinned to increase in wealth and influ* 
enoe. One of their most prominent 
men was Samson Gideon, an eminent 
financier, who died in 1762, bequeath- 
ing £2000 to the sons of the Clergy 
Society, to which he had been an 
annual subscriber, and £1000 to the 
Jewish synagogue, on condition of his 
being intenid in its cemetery. Lord 
George Gordon, the notorious instigativ 
of the " No Popery " riots in London^ 
became a Jew in advanced life, sub- 
mitted to the rite of circumcision, and 
died in the Hebrew faith. About the 
same period, David Ricardo, the cele- 
brated economical writer, abandoned 
the Jewish persuasion while he was yet 
a young man, and became connected 
with the Church of England. Tbe 
Goldsmid family rose to eminence aa 
financiers in 1792, by supplying money 
to the government, in which £ey suc- 
cessfully competed with the iMuikers, 
and ultimately superseded them. In 
our own times, the Rothschild family 
has acquired an unexampled ascendency 
by means of the extent and variety oif 
their financial operations, pervading 
the whole of the continental states, 
and exerdsing a great influence on 
the monetary transactions of this 
country. 

In the year 1835, after vavione 
attempts to remove the dvil disabilities 
of the Jews in Great Britain, they were 
made eligible to municipal offices, and 
became dieriffs, aldermen, and common 
council men. Sir Moses Montefiora 
received the honour of knighthood from 
Queen Victoria^ soon after her aooessioB 
to the throne^ for his services to the 
eastern Jews, who had been MiKneoted ta 
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most injurious treatment at Damascus 
and Rhodes, on the groundless charge 
ef their having been concerned as a 
people in the assassination of a priest 
named Thomasso. Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore went personally to Constantinople 
and Alexandria to plead the cause of 
the oppressed Israelites wjiih the Sultan 
in the former capital, and the Pasha of 
Egypt, the late Mehemet Ali, in the 
latter, and his benevolent mission was 
crowned with complete success. In 
1846 was passed by the British Parlia- 
inent, the Beligious Opinions Belief 
Bill, enacting that all Her Majesty's 
subjects professing the Jewish religion, 
in respect to their places for religious 
worship, education, and charitable 
objects, shall be subject to the same 
laws as those of Her Majesty*8 Protes- 
tant subjects dissenting fi^m the Church 
of England. Baron Lionel de Boths- 
ehild, in 1847, was elected by the 
citizens of London to represent thjem in 
Parliament, but he was prevented from 
taking his seat by the oath adminis- 
tered to Members of Parliament, *' on 
the faith of a Christian." Lord John 
Bnssell has made repeated attempts to 
accommodate the oath to the case of 
the Baron, but his object has hitherto 
been frustrated, although such an 
alteration of the oath, as would have 
adapted it to the circumstances of 
Jewish members, formed one of the 
provisions of the new Parliamentary 
Beform Bill, introduced, but subse- 
quently withdrawn, in the session of 
1852. 

The most important event in tbe 
modem history of the Jews in Great 
Britain, was the reform movement 
begun a few years ago, in accordance 
with the long-cherished desire of 
A number of influential Jews in 
London, by whom it has been car- 
ried into effect. The distinctive 
features of this movement were the 
rejection of the oral or traditional law, 
and the improvement of the synagogue 
worship. The innovation was strenu- 
ously resisted by the adherents of the 
^\d established i^tem whose chief 



Rabbi, Dr. Hirschell, issued a decreOi 
formally excommunicating the reform- 
ers, which deed was ratified by Dr. 
Alder, who succeeded Dr. Hirschell, on 
the death of the latter, in 1844. Tiie 
reforming party constituted themselvea 
into a separate synagogue, under the 
designation of British Jews, and ap- 
pointed Dr. W. Marks to the office of 
Rabbi, whose first step was to revise 
the Hebrew Liturgy, and bring it into 
conformity with the scriptural standard 
set up by the new sect. 

From *'The History of the Jews in 
Great Britain, by the Rev. Moses Margo- 
liouth,*' to which work we are indebted 
for several of the above particulars, we 
quote, in a condensed form, the follow- 
ing information respecting the principal 
English provincial synagogues. To a 
certain extent they are aB under the 
authority of the great synagogue in 
Duke's Place, London, which is re- 
garded as the mother church of the 
British Jews. The congregations in 
the provinces have each a vote in the 
election of a Chief Babbi, who in his 
turn exercises a certain jurisdiction over 
the provincial synagogues, having the 
power of deposing such of their readers 
or lecturers as prove unworthy of their 
office. Birmingham early attracted 
the attention of Hhe metropolitan Jews* 
some of whom were attracted to that 
town by the style of its manufacture in 
1720, at which period a congregation 
was there established. It was in the 
synagogue of Birmingham that Lord 
George Gordon conformed to the faith, 
and submitted to the initiatory rite, of 
Judaism. The poor Jewish youth of 
the town are educated at an extensive 
free school, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by Sir Moses Montefiore 
in 1841, and a medal was struck in 
commemoration of the event. For a 
number of years the minister of thd 
Birmingham synagogue was Dr. Bap* 
hall, the learned editor of the " Hebrew 
Beview," and who subsequently emi- 
grated to the new world. The syna* 
gogue of Liverpool likewise dates fix>m 
an early period- in the eighteenth oen* 
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tury. It received important advantages 
from the settlement in Liverpool, in 
1762, of Mr. Yates, who came to this 
conntijr in the retinae of Queen Char- 
lotte, and was offered a situation in 
the royal suite by George III., but 
preferring a humbler sphere, lest he 
should be tempted to forget his God, he 
obtained a post in the custom-house. 
The authorities of that establishment 
bad 80 much respect for Mr. Yates, that 
they allowed him to absent himself 
every Saturday, in order that he might 
observe the Jewish Sabbath ; and when 
he died, the custom-house was closed 
on the day of the funeral, in respect to 
his memory. He acted for some time 
in the capacity of minister of the con- 
gregation, till he was instrumental in 
procuring the appointment of Mr. Hart 
to that office in 1780. The Hebrews 
in Liverpool have, ever since that 
period, continued to increase in num- 
bers, wealth, and influence, and the 
memories of Mozley, Samuel, and others, 
are cherished ibr their benevolence. 
Mr. Isaacs, the minister of the Liver- 
pool synagogue, was the first to estab- 
ush Hebrew lectures in this country, 
ind several of his discourses have been 
pobUshed. The Manchester synagogue 
was founded by Mr. Nathan in 1780. 
It was in this town that Rothschild 
began his career. The Jews of Man- 
ehester, like their brethren generally, 
are very attentive to the wants of their 
poor. Dr. Schiller and Mr. T. Theo- 
dore, both Jews, resident in the town, 
have reflected honour on the Hebrew 
brotherhood by theur talents and 
writings. 

On the lubject of Jewish literature 
in the United Kingdom, Mr. Margoli- 
onth makes the following remarks :•— 

^*The Aoglo-Jewish literati and 
literatare laboured under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, ever 
•boo the Hebrews returned to this 
eooDtry. The Hebrew literature, 
Mriotly 80 ealled, being very little 
vndentood bv the English Christians, 
was disoarded by the great mass of the 
Biitiih MMiw. The generality of the 



Jews who flocked to this country, soon 
after the British isle became hospitable 
towards them, came here to enjoy peace 
and safety, and not to distinguish them- 
selves as Spinozas, Mendelssohns, &c« 
Besides, the portals of the English uni« 
versities and colleges were closed against 
them. What else can be the result, 
under such a pressure of disadvantages, 
but a contraction of all intellectual 
faculties, and a drying up of all the 
sources of genius and learning. We 
accordingly find the few literary 
Hebrews which are, nevertheless, found 
in this realm, complain bitterly of the 
apathy of their richer brethren with 
regard to the promotion of learning* 
The columns of the ' Jewish Chroni- 
cle ' are now and then embellished with 
a pathetic appeal to the wealthy and 
influential for support, in the endeavour 
to raise the literary character of the 
English Israelite." 

The whole Jewish people scattered 
throughout the world have been esti- 
mated at five millions, of which num- 
ber two millions inhabit the different 
European states — the largest proportion 
within the dominions of Kussia. Com- 
paratively few Jews reside in Palestine, 
although many continue to make pil- 
grimages to that land of theur affections 
and their hopes. 

According to Mr. Leeser, the writer 
of the foregoing article, the number of 
Jews in New York is 10,000. Till the 
year 1827, one synagogue sufficed for 
that city; but smce that period five 
congregations have sprung up, and the ' 
Israelites are annually receiving acces- 
sions from Europe by emigration. The 
first settlement of Jews in America took 
place in New Amsterdam, when it was 
under the Dutch government, about 
1660. They are now scattered through* 
out the various states of the Union, 
Each congregation or synagogue la 
independent, electing its own minister, 
and making its own laws. With the 
exception of one educational establislt- 
ment in New York, and another in 
Cinomnati, together with Sunday- 
schools in other cities, the Jews havt 
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no colleges or public Bchools in the 
United States. 

For a general description of modem 
Judaism, and of Jewish doctrines and 
observances, reference may be made to 
Dr. Cox's ''Biblical Antiquities,'' 
forming one of the volumes of the 
£ncjclopffidia Metropolitana. For the 
purpose of the present work, it is not 
necessaiy to advert to the sects of 
Pharisees, Sadduoees, Samaritans, and 
Essenes of former times ; but the gen- 
eral reader will be interested bj the 
following brief sketch, in conclusion, of 
the Caraites or Karaites, that is, Scrip- 
turists, 80 denominated from their ad- 
hering more closelj to Scripture than 
the Rabbinical Jews, who add to the 
written or Mosaic law the traditions of 
the Talmud or Oral law. 

The Caraites are of veiy andent 
origin^ and daim to represent the 
genuine succession of the Jewish 
Church. The rise of this sect is in- 
volved in obscurity. There are traces 
of the Caraites about the sixth century 
of our era, contending; for the sufficiency 
of the Old Testament Scriptures alone, 
against the Rabbinical doctors of the 
time. Their tCDCts appear to be the 
following: viz., 1. That all material 
existences, the worlds and all that are 
in them, are created. 2. That the 
Creator is himself uncreated, that there 
is no nmilitude of him, but that he is 
one alone. 4. That Moses was com- 
missioned by him. 5. That through 
Moses was revealed the perfect law of 
God. 6. That it is the duty of the 
faithful to know the Scriptures, that is, 
the law, and the exposition thereof. 
7. That God directed or inspired the 
other prophets by the prophetical 
spirit. 8. That God will restore the 
sons of men to life at the day of judg- 
ment. 9. That God will render to 
•vexy man according to his works. 10. 



That the Jews have not been cast off 
by God, but only chastened, and they 
look for salvation by Messiah the son of 
David. In common with the other Jews, 
the Caraites believe that the Messiah is 
yet to come, and it is their persuasion 
that he will be a temporal king. They 
dispense with many of the observances 
of the Rabbinical Jews, and maintain a 
simple form of worship. They have 
never been a numerous sect, and pro- 
bably are outnumbered by the Jews, in 
London alone. They are found chiefly in 
Damascus, Constantinople, Cauo, Per- 
sia, Lithuania, and the Crimea. Their 
honesty is proverbial, and their general 
character and conduct irreproachable. 
In Wol£rs journals we find the following 
translation of a hymn of great sim- 
plicity and tenderness of fceUng, which 
is chanted responsivdy by the Caraito 
Rabbi and people dwelling at Jerusa- 
lem:^ 

** On aoconnt of the palace whidi Ib laid waate^ 
We sit down alone and weep. 
On account of the temple which is destrojred. 

We sit down alone and weep. 
On account of the walls which are palled 
down. 
We sit down alone and weep. 
On account of our majesty which is gone. 

We sit down alone and weep. 
On account of our great men who have heen 
cast down. 
We sit down alone and weep. 
On account of the precious stones which are 
bumtj 
We sit down alone and weep. 
On account of the priests who have stumbled^ 

We sit down alone and weep. 
On account of our kings who have despised 

We sit down alone and weep. 
We beseech Thee, have mercy upon Zioni 

GaUier the children of Jerusalem. 
Make haste, Redeemer of Zion; 

Speak to the heart of Jerusalem. 
May beauty and majesty surround SSon; 

And turn with Thy mercy to Jerusalem. 
Bemember the shame of Zion ; 

Make new again the ruins of Jerusalem. 
May the royal goyemment shine again ont 
Zion; 

Cromfort those who mourn at Jerusalem. 
May Joy and gladness be found upon Zion; 

▲ Branch wall spring forth at Jerosalemi" 



THE EOMAN CATHOLIC CHUECH. 

BY PROFESSOR W. JOS. WALTERS, 
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** Catholic " is from a Greek word 
ngnifying whole^ general^ universal; 
a£d is applied to Uie Church to desig- 
nate the union in one body of all par- 
ticular chorches confessing one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism, and one God 
and Father, (£ph. iy. 5. ) ''The Catho- 
lic Chorch," says St. Cpil of Jerusalem, 
** 18 80 called because she is spread over 
the whole habitable globe, from one end 
to the other,'* (Catech. xviii.); and this 
in conformity with the declaration of 
oorLord, that ''penance and remission 
of Bins should be preached in his name 
nnto aD nations, beginning at Jerusalem ," 
(Lake xjiy, 47 ; ) and with his com- 
mand to his Apostles, ^* Go ye into the 
whole worid and preach the Gospel to 
eveiy creature," (Mark xri. 15 ;) 
whence the saints are represented in 
heaTen proclaiming, ''Thou hast re-* 
deemed us to God in thy blood, out of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, 
and nation," (Apocalypse, v. 0.) 

l?herever a new doctrine has been 
preached in opposition to the doctrines 
of the existing Catholic Church, the 
patrons and followers of the new doc- 
trine have derived their distinctive 
iqypellation from some drcumstance 
peculiar to themselves; whilst the 
adberenti of the old doctrine, remaining 
in oommunion with the Catholic Church 
m other places, have retained their 
fcrmer name of Catholics. Hence St 
Cyril (Anno 850), tells his hearers, 
^ When they go to a strangeplaoe, not 
to ask for the church simply — for the 
herstios have their places of worship- 
bill to inqniie where the Catholic 



Church is," (Catech. xviii.) And St. 
Augustine (Anno 400,) remarks, that 
" though all heretics wish to be called 
Catholics, yet they never dare to point 
out their own meeting-house to a 
stranger, who inquires for the Catholic 
place of worship,*' (Cont. Epist. Fun- 
dam, c. iv.) 

Thus it had been in all ages, from 
the foundation of Christianity; and 
thus it was in the beginning of the six 
teenth century, when certain religions 
innovators made a formal protest against 
some of the doctrines taught by the 
Catholic Church of that period. From 
this protest they obtained the name of 
Protestants or Protesters; while tho 
adherents of the ancient faith continued 
to be called Catholics. The Separatists^ 
however, soon experienced the incon« 
venience of which St. Augustine has 
spoken above. How could they protest 
against the doctrines of the Catholio 
Church, while in the creed they pro- 
fessed to believe the Catholic Church ? 
To escape from this difficulty, some 
divines of other communions have main- 
tained, that they (the Protestants) are 
the real Catholics, under the ingenious 
pretence that they teach the doctrines 
ori^nally established by the Apostles 
in the Catholic Church. But this can- 
not avail them, for two reasons : 1st, 
The word Catholic has no direct refer- 
ence to the truth or falsehood of doc- 
trina It points out universality , it 
designates "the Church spread over 
the whole inhabitable world,"— a de- 
signation to which they can have 
no claim. 2d, If thdr reaaouing be 
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admitted, we mnst concede the title of 
Catholic to every heterodox sect thkt 
ever had existence. For all these sects 
believed that their peculiar doctrines 
were tme ; and of oonrse they might 
thence infer, as the divines in qnestion 
do, that the doctrines in question were 
those of the Apostles, and gave to them 
a right to the appellation of Catholics. 

So long as the creed is true, there 
must exist a Catholic Church, in which 
the reciters of the creed may profess 
their belief. There was, then, such a 
church when the so-called reformers 
were bom. By Catholic ministers 
they were baptized ; in Catholic doc- 
trines they were educated; in the 
Catholic Church they were taught to 
believe. Subsequently they separated 
from her — a separation that certainly 
could not affect her right to the title of 
Catholib, which she had possessed for so 
many centuries. She still exists, and 
is still the same Catholic Church. 
Their followers also still exist, and may 
justly daim the names assumed by their 
fathers. They may be Anglicans, or 
Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Baptists, or 
any other denomination whatever : but 
one thing is certain, — ^they cannot be 
Catholics. 

As to the term " Roman Catholic," 
it shows the bond of union which binds 
the various churches of Christendom in 
the profession of the faith of the chief 
See of the entire Christian world. 
Hence, it always brings to the mind of 
the faithful in any clime, the great, 
primitive senior church, the Church of 
£ome; and as more nations became 
converted to the faith, they were called 
by theur different appellations, as 
*^ English Roman Catholics," *' Ameri- 
can Boman Catholics," *' French 
Boman Catholics,'' &c. 

'^The reproachful epithets of 'Papist,* 
* Romanist,' 'Popish,' *Bomish,' &c., 
are no longer applied to them (the 
Catholics) by any gentleman or scholar," 
(Rev. J. Nightingale, author of ** A 
Portraiture of Methodism," &c.) 

The same liberal Protestant makes 
ike following quotation fiom a sermon 



of Dr. Butler, preached, at Cambridge^ 
at the installation of the Duke of 
Gloucester: *' Popery, as it is called, 
is still a fertile theme of declamation to 
the old women and children of the year 
1811. This term Papist is reproach- 
ful, conveys an erroneous idea, keeps 
alive a dishonourable prejudice, and 
ought to be abolished ; nor will I ever 
believe that man a sincere friend to 
Christian liberty who persists in the 
use of it.'' 

THE DOGMAS OF THE CATHOUO 
TAITH. 

*^ We see now through a glass in a 
dark manner : but then [we shall see] 
face to face. Now I know in part, but 
then I shall know even as I am known. 
And now there remain Faith, Hope, 
Charity, these three : but the greater of 
these is charity," (1 Cor. xiii. 12, 13.) 

In these words the Apostle speaks of 
the natural blindness of men respecting 
religion. He teaches, that whilst we 
live in this lower world, encompassed 
with clouds and darkness, we see 
faintly and obscurely the things that 
are above ; that the revelations, made 
to us respecting a future world, are 
oflen wholly above our comprehension, 
and generally full of mystery and diffi- 
culty ; that we shall never be able fully 
to comprehend 4hem, till the veil is 
drawn aside by death, and we behold 
God face to face : in whom, as in a 
clear mirror, all truth and all knowledge 
will be found. 

While here upon earth, there remain 
for our exercise three virtues — Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. These united, 
form an epitome of the whole duty of a 
Christian. 

Faith serves as a remedy for our 
natural defects, and supplies the place 
of knowledge. It teacheft us to believe, 
without doubting, doctrines which we 
cannot comprehend, on the testimony 
of God, who has taught them. It 
teaches us to put a restraint on the 
daring flights of reason, and to confine 
within its proper limits this noblest of 
oar natural gifts: to employ it ia 
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•xsmimng the grounds upon which reve- 
lation rests, but not in discussing the 
credibility of any sutject which it dis- 
oovers to have been revealed ; to wait 
with patience till our faculties are en- 
larged, and the obstacles to our know- 
ledge removed, and, in the meantime, 
with the humility and simplicity of 
diildren, to receive, venerate, and love 
the hidden and mysterious truths taught 
US by the invisible and incomprehensible 
Deity. • 

Hope teaches us to look forward 
with humble confidence to future happi- 
ness. It is an essential doctrine of 
revelation, that God really and truly 
desires the salvation of all mankind ; 
that he created all for this end ; that 
with this view, Jesus Christ, his eternal 
Son, died upon the cross, and estab- 
lished the Church with all necessary 
helps to salvation; that consequently, 
if we do our best endeavours, we shall 
be saved, not indeed by our natural 
strength, for with this alone we can do 
nothing, but by the help of grace, 
which God is ever ready and desirous 
to impart to those who employ the pro- 
per means of obtaining it ; that, oonse- 
qnently, if any one is lost his perdition 
is from himsdf alone, and that if any 
one deqwir or cease to hope, it must 
either be that he refuses to do his best, 
•r that be violates the doctrine of faith, 
snd accuses God of injustice. Hope 
gives peaoe to the mind, not by impart- 
ing A oertamty of future happiness, 
wUch even the Apostle himself declares 
lie did not possess, but by inspiring a 
firm yet humble confidence in the pro- 
mises, the mercy, and the merits of 
Christ. 

Charity is the first, the greatest, 
the most essential of all the Christian 
▼irtDCS. It is not synonymous with 
benevolence to the poor. It does not 
eonsist merely in relieving the dis- 
tretsed, comforting the sorrowful, cloth- 
ing the naked, and similar works of 
brotheriy kmdness ; for St. Fanl says, 
^ If I sboold distribute all my goods to 
fted the poor, and if I should deliver 
ley bo^ to be boinedt and have not 



charity, it profiteth me nothing,^ (1 
Cor. ziii. S.) Charity, then, is some* 
thing more than benevolence. It is a 
virtue which regards God as well as 
man. It would be a partial and im- 
perfect virtue, indeed, if it excluded 
God, the most perfect, the most 
amiable, the only adorable being, the 
first of benefactors, the best of friendsy 
the most tender and loving of parents. 
It teaches us to Iono God above all 
things, to prefer his law and will before 
every consideration, to make them the 
rule, guide, and criterion of our 
thoughts, our words, and oar conduct. 
It prepares us at any moment to sacri* 
fice whatever we value most in life» 
rather than violate the allegiance we 
owe to our sovereign Lord. It teaches 
us to worship Him in the manner He 
requires, and consequently to follow the 
religion which we sincerely believe to 
have been established by Him. For 
should any man say to God, *' I love 
thee, God, but I will not worship 
thee in the manner which thou hast 
commanded, but in a manner which I 
consider as good or better," would he 
not ofier an affront to God? Would 
he not be considered as a rebel against 
the Divine majesty? Would not 
his selfish homage be r^ected with dis- 
dain? 

This sacred vurtne teaches us to love 
every neighbour as ourselves, in thought, 
in word, and in deed. It forbids us to 
think unkindly, or to judge rashly of 
any human being ; it commands us to 
put the best construction on his conduct, 
to excuse it when we can, and palliate 
it when it will not admit of excuscy 
and this, even though our judgments 
be confined to the secrets of our own 
breasts. 

Still more does it require that onr 
words be regulated by the same prin- 
ciples — that nothing escape onr lips 
which can injure our neighbour's repu- 
tation, or disturb his peace of mmd-« 
that, when occasion offers, we under* 
take his defence, excuse his defeots* 
extenuate his errors, and proclaim hie 
merits. It teaches ns to assist him in. 
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hii distreflfl, comfort him in his fior- 
fowSy advise him in his donbts, ooirect 
Ills erron, and, as far as lies in our 
power, promote all his temporal and 
spiritual interests. 

Such is the virtae of charity, which 
the Apostle declares to be the greatest 
and most essential of Christian virtues. 
It is a Bniversal virtue. It admits of 
no exception. It extends to God and 
to our fellow creatures of every conntiy, 
of every colour, of every disposition, of 
eveiy opinion, of every sect. The man 
who should exclude from his universal 
charity one single child of Adam, (be 
his country, his conduct, his religion, 
whatever it may,) transgresses this first 
of the Divine comman£, and becomes 
guilty of all, (James il 10.) 

OKB GOD m THREE DIVINE PERSONS. 

The Catholic Church holds, as the 
foundation of all religion, that there is 
but one supreme, se^-existent, eternal 
Deity, infinite in wisdom, in goodness, 
in every perfection ; by whom all things 
were made, in whom all that exist 
"live and move, and be," (Acts xvii. 
28.) It teaches that our first duty is 
to love God, and adore him alone ; that 
the worst of treasons and the greatest 
of crimes is, to give his homage to any 
ereature whatsoever. It teaches that 
in this one God, there are three Divine 
persons, perfectly distinct in person- 
ality, perfectly one in nature ; that the 
second Person descended fix)m heaven, 
became man, and died upon a cross for 
the salvation of all mankind: that 
through his blood all may be saved, 
and that there is ^'no other name under 
heaven given to men," in which any 
one can obtain salvation, (Acts iv. 12;) 
that all spiritual graces and blessings 
actually bestowed in this Ufe, or hoped 
for in the next, must be derived origin- 
ally fix)m the snfierings and merits of the 
Divine Redeemer alone. 

BEDEMFTION THROUGH CHRIST. 

Catholics believe in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the eternal Son of God ; who, 
fixr us sinners and for our salvation, 



was made man, that he might be tht 
Head, the High Priest, the Advocate 
and Saviour of all mankind. We 
acknowledge him our only Redeemer^ 
who pud our ransom by dying for us 
on the cross; that his death is the 
fountain of all our good; and that 
mercy, grace, and salvation, can by no 
means be obtained but through him» 
We confess him to be the Mediator of 
God and man, the only Mediator of re* 
demption: and the only Mediator of 
intercession too, who intercedes in such 
manner as to stand in need of no other 
merits to recommend his petitions. 
But as for the saints, although we 
address ourselves to them, and desire 
their prayers, as we do also to God^s 
servants here upon earth, yet we mean 
no otherwise than that they would pray 
for us, and with us, to our common 
Lord, who is our God and their God, 
through the merits of the same Jesus 
Christ, who is our Mediator and their 
Mediator. 

THE HOLT SPIRIT. 

Catholics believe that the Holy 
Ghost, the third person of the blessed 
Trinity, proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, and is equally God with them, 
and that he is ^^the other Comforter*' 
promised to the Apostles, to abide with 
the Church for ever. The Holy Spirit 
descended on our Saviour in ti^e form 
of a dove, a fit emblem of that peace, 
that reconciliation, between God anci 
man, which he was about to accom« 
plish by -his death. The same Holy 
Spirit descended on the disciples in the 
visible form of fire, an emblem of that 
supernatural change which he was 
about to work in their hearts, by the 
purification of their feelings and aspira- 
tions from the dross of sensual ideas 
and affections. '* And I will ask the 
Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete, that he may abide with yoa 
for ever. The Spuit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth 
him not, nor knoweth him: but yoa 
shall know him ; because he shall abide 
with you, and shall be in yon. These 
things have I qK>ken to yon, alndlng 
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with 7011. Bat the Paraclete, the Holy 
Gho8t| whom the Father will send in 
mj name, he will teach yon all things, 
and bring all things to jonr mind, 
whatsoever I shall have said to von," 
rSt. John, xiv. 16, 17, 25, 26.) By 
the term ^'Paraclete*' is understood a 
oomibrter, or an advocate; inasmuch 
as 1^ inspiring prayer, he prays, as it 
were, in ns, and pleads for ns. It is 
also evident from the above text, that 
tills Spirit of tmth was promised, not 
only to the persons of the Apostles, but 
also to their saooessors through all 
generations. 

Again: Christ's last words, before 
ascending up to his Father, were : "But 
yon shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon yon, and you shall 
be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and Samaria, and even to 
the uttermost part of the earth," 
(Acts, 1. 8.) In the following chapter 
of the Acts we see the fulfilment of this 
]Momise, and hear the testimony of the 
chief of the Apostles : " This Jesus hath 
God raised again, whereof all we are 
witnesses. Being exalted, therefore, 
by the right hand of God, and having 
leceived of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath poured forth this 
which yon see and hear," (Acts, ii. 
32, S3.) 

jusnncATiON. 

It is the Catholic belief that no man 
can be justified, either by the works of 
nature, or of the law of Moses, without 
fiuth in Jesus Christ. That we can- 
not by any prudent works merit the 
grace of justification. That all the 
merit of our good works is the gifk of 
God ; and that every merit and satis- 
fiiction of ours entirely depends on the 
merits and passions of Christ. Or, in 
other words, that our sins are gratuit- 
OBsly remitted to us by the mercy of 
God, through the merits of Jesus Christ; 
and tiiat whatever good works we do, 
they are, aUof them, the effects of Gods 
grace. 

*^Being Justified freely by hu grace, 
through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesnsy whom God bath pfaposed 



to be a propitiation, through fmth in 
his blood," (Rom. iii. 24, 26;) "la 
whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the remission of sins,'* (Eph. i*. 
7 ;) ^^ Who hath loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood,' ^ 
(Apoc. i. 5.) 

So far the members of nearly all com- 
munions agree with the Catholi<K^hurch» 
They are, therefore, in agreement witb 
her not only in charity, but in the pro* 
fession of the primary and most essen* 
tial doctrines of &ith.* Beyond theso 
primary articles, the generality of com* 
munions are not very rigid in exacting 
agreement from each other. Other 
points they consider as of smaller mo* 
ment, and allow, in regard to them, a 
greater latitude of opinion. Surely^ 
then, they will not refuse the same pri* 
vilege to their Catholic brethren, which 
they allow to each other. 

SCBIFTUBE AND TBADITIOSr. 

Jesus Christ laid the foundations of 
his church upon the authority of teach^ 
ing; consequently the unwritten word 
was the first rule of Christianity, a rule^ 
which, even when the books of the New 
Testament were superadded to it, did 
not, upon this account, lose any thing 
of its former authority. Hence it i» 
that Catholics receive with equal vene* 
ration whatever was taught by tho 
Apostles, whether communicated by 
writing, or circulated only by word of 
mouth, according to the express dedara* 
tion of St. Paul to the Thessalonians^ 
commanding them to hold *^ the tradi* 
tions which yon have learned, whether 
by word, or by our epistle," (2 Thes. iL 
14.) Upon no pomt is the Scripture 
more express, than upon the subject of 
the authority of teaching, ** Going there- 
fore, teach ye all nations, baptizing 

• ** Under the Pai>AC7 are many good things^ 
yea, every thing that ia good In C9iri8tl« 
anl^. I say, moieoTer, that under the Papacy 
la tme Chmtianity, even the Tery kernel of 
Christianity.**— LOTHBB, Jiook againti ^^e Ana- 

**The Chnrdi of Rome la, no donhti to be at- 
tribnted a part of the Home of God; and w» 
gladly acknowledge them to be of the ikmUy 
of jemia CSiriat.**— Uookbb, J S ccUita tt iea t 
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them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teach- 
ing them to observe ^I things what- 
soever! have commanded you," (Matt. 
xxviiL 19, 20.) "Go ye into the 
whole world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature," (Mark, xvL 15.) 
*^ For I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you," (1 
Cor. xi. 28.) "Hold the form of 
sound words, which thou hast heard of 
me in faith," (2 Tim. i. 13.) "The 
things which thou hast heard of me, 
by many witnesses, the same commend 
to faithful men, who shall be fit to 
teach others also," (2 Tim. iL 2.) 

There is nothing in the Scripture to 
Intimate, that Christ ever commanded 
his disciples to compose a code of doc- 
trine for the guidance of the faithful. 
In fact, it is dear, from internal evi- 
dence, that the Scripture is not a doc- 
trinal record. From an unprejudiced 
f)eru8al of the different parts that com- 
pose the New Testament, it will evi- 
<1ently appear that the writers had 
their contemporaries principally before 
their eyes, and that, instead of intending 
to leave behind them a peifect code of 
Christian doctrine for future genera- 
tions, they pre-supposed, in their 
readers of that day, a previous know- 
ledge of such doctrines. When they 
make mention of doctrinal matters, it 
is only incidentally, or by way of ex- 
planation. Hence it happens that, 
when men seek to form a system of 
theology from the Sacred Writings, they 
fire compelled to go backward and for- 
ward, from gospd to epistle — ^to take 
part of a passage from one, and part 
from another — ^to tack the several frag- 
ments together, and out of them all to 
form a piece of patchwork, which they 
«all the religion taught by Christ and 
his Apostles. 

Now it is plain that, in a creed com- 
piled after this fashion, much must de- 
pend on the skill and judgment of the 
workman: and as it is very seldom 
that we meet with any two men posses- 
sing exactly the same skill and judg- 
ment, we must expect 'to meet with 



veiy great differences in the rdig^om 
systems formed by different teachers. 
And thus it is in fact. The Trinitarian 
pronounces from the Scripture that 
Christ is God ; the Unitarian that he is 
not God but man only; the Presbyter- 
ian infers from it that Episcopacy is no 
Divine ordinance; the Independent, 
that the Presbyterian system is as con- 
trary to Scripture as the Episcopalian ; 
the Baptist is convinced that the bap- 
tism of infants is anti-scriptural ; the 
Quaker, that it is to be administered 
neither to infants nor to adults. Thus 
it is with all the sects, which a belief 
in the private interpretation of Scripture 
has created ; they all, on the testimony 
of Scripture, contradict one another« 
betraying by such contradiction the in- 
security of that common principle on 
which they found their respective creeds, 
and renouncing all claim to that cer- 
tainty of belief, which is due to the 
truths revealed by God to man. 
Another consideration must present it- 
self to the reflecting mind. If the 
Scriptures are the only rule of faith, 
then those who cannot read are left 
without any rule at alL Now, previous 
to the invention of printing, the great 
mass of mankind, for fourteen hundred 
years, were unable to read. Will any 
one venture to say, that God abandoned 
such multitudes of Christians for so 
long a period without a rule ? Perhaps 
it may be replied, that their pastors 
explained the Scriptures to them : but 
then a contradiction arises: two rules 
are established in place of one only rule, 
making the Church the rule for the 
ignorant, and the Scriptures the rule 
for the learned. Again, in the case of 
those who can read, surely it may flat- 
ter the pride, but at the same time 
deceive the simplicity, of those who do 
not understand the learned languages, 
to bid them search the Scriptures, and 
judge for themselves from the Word of 
God. They may come to suspect, nor 
will their suspicions be unfounded, that 
the versions put into their hands are 
not the Word of God, but in part the 
work of man, of nninspired nuuu and 
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men prepossessed in fiiYonr of some 
puticolar doctrines; and therefore 
lUible, even without intending it, to 
misinterpret passages bearing on their 
own particolar doctrines. What secnr- 
it7 then can the reader, nnrersed in 
any language bat his own, have, that 
by searching in snch yersions, he is 
doing what he ia told to do ; that is, 
calling the doctrines of his creed from 
the ins{nred Word of God? fividently 
he has none. 

The Catholic Church maintains, that 
there are doctrines of essential import- 
ance not contained in the Scriptures; 
as, for instance, the lawfulness and obli- 
gation of keeping holy the Sunday, 
instead of the Saturday, the real Scrip- 
tural Sabbath: the vididity of infant 
baptism, &0. 

And eren if all the doctrines of 
religion were actually contained in the 
Bible, still the rule of Catholic belief 
would not be the Scriptures explained 
by private interpretation, but by the 
teaching of the Apostles and their suo- 



ZHB SCBIFTUBES IN THE YULGAB 
TONGUE. 

The Scriptures, in which are con- 
tained the revealed mysteries of Divine 
truth, are the most excellent of all 
writings. They were written by men 
divinely inspired, and are ''not the 
word of men, but the Word of God, 
which is able to save our souls," (1 
Thea. iL 13, and James i. 21.) But 
then they ought to be read, even by 
the learned, in the spirit of humility, 
and with a fear of mistaking their true 
tense, as many have done. Of this we 
mre admonbhed by the Scripture itself, 
where St. Peter says, that in the 
Epistles of St. Paul there " are certain 
thingt hard to be understood, which the 
nnlauned and unstable wrest, as they 
do also the other Scriptures, to their 
own destruction," (2 Peter iii. 16.) Let 
every reader of the Sacred Writings, re- 
flect on the words of Isaias: ''My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, nor 
your wavs my ways, saith the Lord ; 
ftr at the beavena are exalted above 



the earth, so are my ways exalted above 
your ways, and my thoughts above 
your thoughts/' (Isaiah. Iv. 8, 9.) 
How then shall any one, by his private 
reason, pretend to judge, to compre- 
hend, and to demonstrate the incom- 
prehensible and unsearchable ways of 
God? 

The Catholic Church, anxious to pre- 
vent this abuse, and to guard against 
error, has exhorted her children to seek 
the advice of the pastors and spiritual 
guides whom God has appointed to 
govern his Church, (Acts xx. 28,) in 
regard to the indiscriminate reading of 
the Scriptures. It is not forbidden to 
read them : it is forbidden to read so aa 
to abuse them. 

The following extract firom a letter of 
Pope Pios the Sixth, to Archbishop 
Martini, on his translation of the Holy 
Bible into Italian, shows the benefit 
which the faithful may reap from read- 
ing the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue : 
"At a time that a vast number of 
bad books are drculated, to the great 
destruction of souls, you judge exceed- 
ingly well, that the faithfnl should be 
excited to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures; for these are most abun- 
dant sources, which ought to be left 
open to every one, to draw from them 
purity of life and doctrine ; to eradi- 
cate the errors which are widely dis- 
seminated in these corrupt times. 
This yon have seasonably effected, by 
publishing the Sacred Writings in the 
language of your countiy, so as to place 
them in the reach of aU.*' Given at 
Rome, April, 1778. 

THE CHUBCB. 

When the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion had given all necea- 
saiy instructions to his Apostles, and 
communicated to them the Holy Spirit^ 
to assist and direct them, he assembled 
them together on Mount Olivet, and 
thus addressed them: "AH power ia 
given to me in heaven and m earth* 
Going, therefore, teach ye all nations; 
baptising them in the name of the 
Father^ and of the Son, and of the 
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Holy Ghost : teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded yoa : and, behold, I am with 
yon all days, even to the consummation 
of the world," (Matt, zxviii. 18, 19, 
20.) In another of the gospeLs, the 
same commission is given in somewhat 
different terms : ^^ Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creatnre. He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved : but he that 
believeth not, shall be condemned," 
(Mark xvl 15, 16.) 

On another occasion Christ had said 
to Peter, '•Thou art Peter," [which 
name signifies a rock,] ^* and upon this 
rock I will bm'ld my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it; 
and I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,*' &o. (JAaii, zvi. 
18, 19.) The conclusions we draw 
from these texts are — 

That as Christ commissioned his 
Apostles to teach all the doctrines of 
his religion to mankind, so he required 
mankind to receive these doctrines, 
and this under the severest penalty: 
**Go ye," my Apostles, go ye, and 
teach mankind '* to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you." 
*^ He that believeth not, shall be con- 
demned." Therefore we are not at 
liberty to believe what we please, but 
our salvation is attached to the belief 
of the very doctrines taught by the 
Apostles. 

With respect to the Apostles, it 
will be readily admitted, that there was 
an obligation of believing their doc- 
trines. Which of us would have ven- 
tured to contradict St. Paul to his face, 
to tell him that we did not understand 
the Bible in the sense he taught, and 
that we had a right to explain its mean- 
ing for ourselves? Would he have 
acquiesced in our claims ? Would he 
not rather have pronounced upon us 
the anathema, which ho declared he 
would pronounce even upon an angel 
from heaven, who should teach doc- 
trines different from those which he 
had preached? (Galat. i. 8.) Would 
lie not have said to us, as he said to 



the Corinthians, — ** Keep my ordin« 
ances as I have delivered them to you. 
But if any man seem to be contentious, 
we have no such custom, nor the church 
ofGod,"(lCor.xi. 2, 16.) 

But why should the Apostles be en* 
titled to an obedience which is refused 
to then: successors? The Apostles had 
no power but such as they received from 
Chnst ; no security against error, but 
such as they derived from his guidance 
and protection. Now the same powers, 
the same guidance and protection, were 
promised to the successors of the Apos- 
tles themselves. Christ did not send to 
the Apostles the *' Spirit of Truth," to 
''teach them all truth." (John xvi, 
13,) only for a limited time, but ^'for 
ever," (John xiv. 16.) He did not 
promise to be himself with his Apostles 
merely during theur short lives, but ^ all 
days, even to the consummation of 
the world," (Matt, xxviii. 20.) The 
Catholic Churoh, therefore, believes that 
the same submission is due to the 
lawful successors of the Apostles in the 
first, the second, and the nineteenth 
century of Christianity, as was due to 
the Apostles themselves. Where does 
Scripture teach that the doctrines of the 
Apostles should be received, and those 
of their successors rejected? Where 
does it teach that, after the death of the 
Apostles, the commission to teach man- 
kind should be transferred from the 
living pastors of the church, to the dead 
letter of the Bible? Where does it re- 
call the solenm denunciation pronounced 
against those who refuse to " hear the 
Church?" (Matt, xviii. 17.) Where 
does it retract the promised guidance of 
the Spirit and the pledged protection of 
Christ? In what age of Christianity 
did the great body of believers adopt the 
modem principle of private interpretar 
tion ? Most of the Apostles were dead 
before the whole of the New Testament 
was written ; near four hundred years 
had elapsed before its different books 
were collected together and folly 
authenticated; the Gospel had been 
preached, and Christianity planted in 
many nations, before a single copy of 
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tbe New Testament had reached them ; 
more than fourteen oentaries had passed 
over the Christian Church, before the 
inyention of printing rendered it pos- 
sible for one Christian in a thousand to 
poBsesa a copy of the Scriptures, or one 
in ten thousand of the people to read it. 
€!onld Christ intend that men should 
follow a rule of faith, to which they 
<x>nld not obtam access? — should read 
a book which was not written, or could 
not be obtained? — should explain a 
book which, if they possessed, they 
€oald not read ? Could he require that 
the ignorant and unlettered should un- 
derstand a book, which the wisest and 
most learned cannot always compre- 
hend ? Could be require, as a condi- 
tion of salvation, that the peasant, the 
day-labourer, the woman, the child, 
unacquainted with the languages, the 
hbtoiy, the usages of antiquity, should 
fathom the depths of the most ancient, 
the most profound, and the most mys- 
terious volume that ever was penned— 
a volume in which the great St. Angus- 
tine declared he found more which he 
could not, than which he could compre- 
hend ; the contents of which he could 
never have brought himself to believe, 
*Mf the authority of the Catholic 
Church had not moved him to it?'* 
(Contra ep. Fundam.) Whilst a 
human legislator would deem it the 
height of folly to write his laws, and 
leave them without authorized living 
expositors, can we suppose that the 
Divine Legislator would be guilty of 
such an inconsistency? Whilst the 
generality of men are acknowledged to 
leqnlre Uie aid of living teachers in 
•every science, in every art, in almost 
every mechanical trade : can we believe 
that tbe wisdom and goodness of God 
would leave them without this asnst- 
anoe in religion, the most di£Soult and 
the most important of all sciences? 
Could Christ require, under pain of 
damnation, that all men should believe 
the same doctrines, and yet require 
them to find these doctrines ui a book, 
Irhieh is capable, as fatal experience too 
«learij piovesi of being nndentood in a 



thousand different senses, and which 
perhaps no two unassisted men ever 
understood in the same? Tertullian, 
a learned writer of the second century^ 
tells us, ^* That whenever any refractory 
Christian, in those days, refused to sub* 
mit to the doctrines of the CathoHe 
Church, he claimed a right to explain 
Scripture for himself, and to make it 
teach whatever doctrines he chose to 
adopt" (Lib. de prsescriptionibus.) 
The same has been the refage of all 
subsequent innovators. There is no 
error, extravagance, or impiety, which 
private interpretation has not main* 
tuned to be the infallible Word of God. 
Hence the Catholic Church continues to 
adhere to the ancient rule, which 
guided the faithful in the days of the 
Apostles, and which has preserved unity 
of faith amongst their successors through 
every age. 

But should these reasons be deemed 
insufficient to justify the submission 
which Catholics yield to the decisions 
of the Church, and should it be insisted 
that every principle of religion shall 
rest on the private interpretation of 
Scripture, there can be no objection, 
in the present instance, to comply with 
the demand. What does the Scripture 
say on this head? '*If he will not 
hear the church, let him be to thee as 
the heathen and publican.*' (Matt, 
xviii. 17.) **" Lato whatsoever city yon 
[my apostles] enter, and they receive 
you not. I say to you, it shall be more 
tolerable at that day for Sodom, than 
for that city. He that heareth you, 
heareth me ; and he that despiseth you, 
despiseth me." (Luke z. 10, 12, 16.) 
*^He that believeth and is baptixed, 
shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not, shall be condemned.'* (Mark xvi. 
16.) " Remember your prelates who 
have spoken the Word of God to yoa ; 
whose fiiith follow. Obey your pieUtea, 
and be subject to them ; for they watoh, 
as being to render an account of your 
souls.** (Heb. xiiL 7, 17.) 

These, and many oUier sunilar tezt«| 
are understood by every Catholic to re- 
quire anhmission lo the Chnnh la 
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matters of faith and morality, and con- 
sequently, to forbid all opposite inter- 
pretation of Scriptare, And shall the 
Catholic be denied the right assumed 
by all other communions of judging of 
the sense of Scripture? If he under- 
stands the Scripture as teaching sub- 
mission to the Church, why should an 
objection be raised to his following the 
convictions of his conscience ? A right 
IS claimed to explain Scripture differ- 
ently from him ; why should the per- 
sons claiming such a privilege refuse 
him the right of explaining it differ- 
ently from them? He calls not for 
their approval of his opinions ; he 
objects not (on his own account) to 
their dissent. He is willing to abide 
the decision of an all-seeing Judge, and 
to incur the threatened condemnation, 
if his faith be erroneous. By the same 
tribunal will those who differ from him 
be tried. Let them be satisfied with 
this, and not expect that their Catholic 
brethren will prefer their opponent's 
convictions to tlieir own. Let the 
.liberty claimed be reciprocal : *^ As you 
would that men should do to you, do 
you also to them in like manner," 
(Luke vi. 31.) 

But, it may be asked, why, upon the 
supposition that the lawful successora 
of the Apostles are authorized teachers 
of religion and expositors of Scripture, 
does the Catholic assume that the 
pastors of his Church are the lawful 
successors of the Apostles, and the 
Catholic Church the only church of 
Christ? The reason will be best given 
by recurring to the different texts of 
Scripture akeady cited. From those 
texts it may be inferred, first, that 
certain revealed doctrines are essentially 
required to be believed. ^^ He that be- 
lieveth not, shall be condemned," 
(Mark xvL 16.) 

It may be inferred, secondly, from 
the commission of Christ, ^^ Going, teach 
ye all nations," (Matt, xxviii.)— 
*' Preach the gospel to every creature," 
(Mark, xvi.) — that the religion of 
Christ must be a universal, not a na- 
tional or merely local religion. Now 



the Catholic is the only universal religioD* 
It is morally universal as to place ; for 
it exists in every known country of the 
world. In many countries, it is the 
only religion ; in most, its numbers 
greatly predominate; in every country, 
where Christianity exists in any form, 
there the Catholic religion is found. 
It is comparatively universal as to num- 
bers, being infinitely more numerous 
than any other sect or denomination of 
Christians, and perhaps than all other 
sects and denominations put together. 
All other religions or sects are confined 
to comparatively narrow limits. They 
are national or local establishments. 
They are the Church of England, the 
Chui-ch of Scotland, the ChurcH of 
Geneva, the Greek, or the Russian 
Church, existing in the particular 
countries which give them their names, 
and scarcely known in other parts of 
the world. Not one of them has the 
slightest pretensions to be the church 
of ^^ all nations." Hence, it may bd 
concluded, that none of them can be the 
church which Christ commanded his 
Apostles to found for the benefit of the 
world at large, of which the prophet 
had predicted, that ^^ all nations i^all 
flow unto it," (Isaiah, ii. 2.) 

8dly, The doctrines which the Apos- 
tles were commanded to teach, were 
those and only those which they had 
learnt fi'om Christ : " teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you." (Matt, xxviii.^ 
Therefore the doctrines of the true and 
universal church of Christ must be in 
all places the same ; for where there is 
difference of doctrine, there must neces- 
sarily be deviation from the doctrines of 
Christ. Now this unity of doctrine 
exists in the great Catholic Church, 
and in it alone. Though spread through 
every nation of the known world, 
though professed by so many *' peoples, 
and tribes, and tongues," differing from 
each other in manners, in customs, in 
language, in interest, the doctrines of 
the Catholic religion are everywhere the 
same. Not a difference will be found ott 
any single article of faith, amongst all 
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its eoontless millioiu. Let the experi- 
neiit be made. Let the first bishop or 
priest you meet with be coDsnlted, as 
to what 18 the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church in anj given article of faith, 
and let his reply be carefully noted. 
Let the same question be put to any 
bishop or priest of France, of Italy, of 
Germany, of Spain, of Hindostan, of 
China, and from all and every one the 
same answer will be received. One 
and all will unhesitatingly say, ** such 
is the doctrine of the Catholio Church, 
such is my sincere belief." Surely 
candour must acknowledge that this is 
as it ought to be. Unity like this is 
indispensable in any church which lays 
claim to teach the uniform and un- 
changeable doctrines of Christ 

DTFALLIBILITT 07 THB CHUBGH Of 
MATTERS OF FAITH, 

If it be true that the Son of God took 
opon himself our nature, not only that 
He might die for our salvation, but 
also that He might establish a church 
to teach his doctrine, and to dispense 
to mankind the benefit of his death, 
it surely follows, as an indisputable 
eonseqnence, that He would moreover 
preserve that church from falling into 
doctrinal or practical error ; otherwise, 
we must suppose that a God of infinite 
power and wisdom, having a particular 
end in view, adopted for the accomplish- 
ment of that end, means calculated to 
frustrate his own purpose; that he 
founded m church to teach truth and 
holiness, and yet permitted her, while 
she taught under his auspices, to become 
the propagator of error, and the corrup- 
ter of morality. 

Now, that he promised to preserve 
ber from error, is manifest 1. He 
promised to his Apostles, that the Spirit 
of truth should abide with them, — how 
long ? For the term of their natural 
lives? No; for ever, (John ziv. 16); 
and therefore not with them only, but 
also with their successors. 2. He pro- 
mised to remain with them himself,— 
Iww long ? Only whilst they preached 
tiM Gospel? No ; but all days, even 



to the consummation of the worlds 
(Matt, xxviii. 20;) a promise which 
must also extend to their successors* 
3. He appointed Peter, the rock, and 
declared that against his church, 
founded on that rock, the gates of hell 
should never prevail. (Matt xvi. 1-8.^ 
The infallibility of the church plainly 
follows from this text : for it is manifest 
that, if the church ever fell into doctrinal 
error, — ^if she ever taught blasphemy^ 
sacrilege, and idolatry, as is often stated 
in the profane ^^ novelties of words," by 
men who ^* blaspheme whatever things 
they know not," (1 Tim. vi. 20; Jude 
1. 10.) — ^then the gates of hell have 
prevailed against the church, and the 
declaratory promise of our Saviour has 
been fabified. 

It should, however, be remembered, 
that when we deduce from these 
premises, that the church cannot err in 
matters of faith, we claim no infal* 
libility in such matters for any indi-> 
viduals ; but mean, that God, by his 
superintending providence, will so watch 
over his church In her decisions^ as 
never to suffer her to become the 
teacher of error in point of religious 
doctrine. 

THE SACRAMENTS* 

Catholics believe that the sacraments 
of the Christian covenant are not only 
sacred signs representative of grace, but 
also seals which ensure and confirm the 
grace of God to us, and the instruments 
of the Holy Spirit, by which they are 
applied to the souls of men. In other 
words, a sacrament is an external rite, 
ordained by Christ,— the visible sign of 
an invisible grace or spiritual benefit 
bestowed by God on the soul. Every 
sacrament, therefore, imparts such 
grace, as oflen as it is received with due 
dispositions. 

The Catholio Church recognizes seven 
sacraments, yiz.^ Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Holy Order, Matrimony. 

Of these seven sacraments ive sre 
common to all : for, by baptism we are 
spiritually bom agam : by oonfirmatioa 
out weakness is strengthened ; by tho 
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^acbarist we are fed with the bread 
which comes down from heaven ; pen- 
ance restores the soul from sickness to 
health; and by extreme unction it is 
prepared for its departure to another 
world. Of the remaining two, holy 
order supplies the church with ministers, 
^nd matrimony sanctifies the state of 
marriage. Thus has the blessed 
Founder of Gbristianhy, by the institu- 
tion of these means of grace, provided 
for all the wants of man in his passage 
through life. The sacraments are the 
fountains of the Saviour, at which the 
Christian is to slake his thirst during 
1)is earthly pilgrimage — the blessed 
sources whence, by Divine appointment, 
he is to draw the waters of eternal life. 
** You shall draw waters with joy out 
of the Saviour's fountains,^ (Isaiah xii. 
3.) And again: ^^If any man thirst, 
let him come to me and drmk." (St. 
John vii. 37.) **He that shall drink 
of the water that I will give him, shall 
not thirst for ever. But the water that 
I will give him, shall become in him a 
fountain of water springing up into life 
everlasting." (lb. iv. 13, 14.) 

BAPTISM. 

Catholics believe that by the sacra- 
ment of baptism men are cleansed from 
fiin, as well original as actual, and made 
members of the church df Christ, adopted 
children of God, and heirs to the king- 
dom of heaven. ** Not by the works of 
justice which we have done, but accord- 
ing to his mercy, he saved us, by the 
laver of regeneration, and renovation of 
the Holy Ghost, whom he hath poured 
forth upon us abundantly through Jesus 
Ohrist, our Saviour; that, being justi- 
fied by his grace, we may be heirs, 
according to hope of life everlasting," 
(Tit. iii. 6,)—" Unless a man be bom 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God," 
(John iii. 5.) — " Be baptized every one 
of you ; .... for the promise is unto 
you, and to your children," (Acts ii. 
58, 39.) 

With respect to the ceremonies used 
t)y the Catholic Church in the adminis- 



tration of baptism, they allude either to 
the state of the Pagan before, or to the 
duties of the Christian after, baptism, 
and were originally performed, some of 
them during the instruction of the cate- 
chumen, and some during the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament Some 
modem sects have thought proper to 
reject them aD, under the idea that they 
are useless, and, as some of them assert^ 
superstitious. The Catholic Church has 
preserved the ancient ritual Other 
churches betray the newness of their 
origin by the newness of their service. 
It is the pride of Catholics to practise 
the ceremonies practised by their fore- 
fathers : they are respected by them aa 
having been established by the founders 
of Christianity, and are cherished as 
evidences of their descent from its first 
professors. 

CONFIRMATION. 

Catholics believe that, through the 
sacrament of confirmation, they receive 
the Holy Ghost, to enable them to 
overcome temptations to sin, and to 
suffer persecutions for the name of 
Christ. It is administered by the im- 
position of hands, with prayer, and the 
unction of the forehead with the holy 
chrism, accompanied with the words« 
^^ I sign thee with the sign of the cross, 
and confirm the with the chrism of 
salvation, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
Confirmation completes what was begun 
in baptism. In baptism we enrol our- 
selves under the banners of Christ ; in 
confirmation we receive strength to 
fight with courage the battles of our 
leader. 

" Now, when the apostles who were 
in Jerasalem, had hestfd that Samaria 
had received the word of God, they sent 
unto them Peter and John ; who, when 
they were come, prayed for them, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost 
For he was not as yet come upon any 
of them ; but they were only baptized 
in the name of the I^rd Jesus. Then 
they laid their hands upon them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost." (Acts 
viii. 14-17.) *' Having: heard these 
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tilings they were baptized in the name 
of the Lora JesoB. And when Paal had 
impofled his hands on them, the Holy 
Ghost came upon them," (Acts ziz. 5, 
6.) It is certain, from historical re- 
cords, that what the apostles then did, 
the bishops, in every age from that 
time to the present, have continned to 
do, and for the same purpose, that is, 
to give the Holy Ghost, 

The following ia the testimony of St. 
Cyprian : *^ It is necessary thai he who 
bas been baptized, shonld be moreover 
anointed ; in order that having received 
the chrism, that is the unction, he may 
be anointed in God, and possess the 
grace of Christ." (Ep. 1. 20.) *' It 
was the custom,'* say the Centnriators 
of Magdebnrgh, '' to impose hands upon 
those who were baptized, and to im- 
print upon their foreheads, with chrism, 
the sign of the cross." 

FENAKCE. 

AH the first Christians were converts 
fom Judaism or Paganism, who, being 
instructed by the apostles, had received 
the sacrament of baptism, and in that 
sacrament the remission of their former 
sins. They were of the number of those 
of whom our blessed Lord had said, 
^^He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved," (Mark xvi 16.) It 
is plain that for this blessing they were 
indebted, not to then: own merits, but 
to the mercy of God. "Not by the 
works of justice which we have done 
but according to his mercy." God has 
saved us ** by the laver of regeneration, 
and renovation of the Holy Ghost," 
(Tit. iii. 5.) Hence it is that St. Paul, 
in his epistles to Christians thus re- 
ceived into the covenant through bap- 
tism, continually reminds them that 
they had been justified, not by the 
works which thqr had done whilst they 
were Jews or Pagans, but by faith in 
Christ, which had brought them to the 
grace of baptism. This, therefore, is 
the true meaning of "justification by 
faith and not by works.'' They had 
tboa been justified by the grace of God, 
and made beui aooording to hope of 



eternal life. (Tit. iii. 7.) Hence, alsp, 
we may learn in what sense they were 
said to have been saved by the justifica- 
tion received in baptism. They had 
been taken out of the great mass of 
sinners, and placed amongst those who 
were heirs to eternal life : not heirs in 
actual possession, but heirs according 
to hope. Still it was possible that they 
might forfeit their inheritance. They 
would forfeit it if they relapsed into the 
sinful practices of their former life. 
Some did actually relapse, and walk so 
as to be enemies of the cross of Christ, 
whose end would be destruction. (Phil, 
iii. 18.) 

Now these men had already obtained, 
in baptism, the remission of their sins 
committed before baptism. Could they 
be baptized again to obtsun the re- 
mission of their sins committed after 
baptism? No; for it was impossible 
for those who had once been enlightened, 
who had tasted the heavenly gift, and 
who had been made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, if they then fell away, to 
be renewed (baptized) again unto re- 
pentance; having crucified again the 
Son of (jod, and made a mockery of 
him. (Heb. vi. 4-6.) ''It had b<}en 
better for them not to have known the 
way of justice, than, after they have 
known it, to turn back from that holy 
commandment which was delivered to 
tbem,'' (2 Pet. il 21.) Were they 
then to despair of pardon? Certainly 
not; for, notwithstanding the severity 
of these warnings, they were still re- 
minded that, " If any man sin, we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the just ; and he is a propitiation 
for our sins ; and not for ours only, but 
also for those of the whole world," 
(1 John ii. 1,2.) 

How, then, without a second bap- 
tism, was the sinner to be reconciled a 
second time with God ? To this most 
important question — and the queiy is 
calculated to startle the man who looks 
upon the Scripture as the sole and 
sufScient rule for all Christians — the 
inspired writings return no direct or 
satisfactory answer. They repeatedly 
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Bpeak of the first reoondliation in bap- 
tism, bat scarcely ever allude to recon- 
ciliation after baptism. For the man- 
ner in which this is to be effected there 
is no instruction in Scripture. For it 
we most hare recourse to the practice 
of the Catholic Church in the more 
early ages ; which practice, as it pre- 
vailed universally, must have been 
founded on the doctrine taught by the 
apostles. From it we learn that the 
second reconciliation required a longer 
and more laborious course than the first. 
Of the Jew or Pagan it was requured, 
that he should believe, renounce his 
sins, and be baptized ; but the offending 
Christian was excluded from the com- 
munion of the body and blood of 
Christ, was called upon to confess his 
sins, was made to undergo a long course 
of humiliation and self-denial, and then 
to sue for absolution, which was often 
deferred till the approach of death. By 
such absolution he was reconciled 
through the sacrament of penance. We, 
indeed, who have been baptized in in- 
£incy, could not have committed any 
actual sin to be forgiven in baptism: 
but, like them, we were made in bap- 
tism heirs of heaven, and, like them, 
may, after baptism, forfeit that inheri- 
tance by sin. If such be our misfortune, 
there remains to us no other resource 
than that which was left to them. We 
must seek forgiveness through the same 
fiacrament of penance. 

SACRAMENTAL CONFESSION. 

A slight acquaintance with the books 
of the New Testament will sufiice to 
show, that the writers had no intention 
of defining, in them, the doctrines, or 
of regulating the practices, of the 
Christian religion. They presuppose in 
their readers a knowledge of both the 
one and the other. Hence, if they 
mention such practices, it is only in- 
cidentally, and without any full or 
minute description; so that, on the 
present subject of confession, though 
there can be no doubt that it was of 
divine institution, yet the practice is no 
where expressly recorded. From the 



very earliest ages, however, it has been 
considered as included in the power 
given to the apostles of forgiving or re- 
taining sins ; for, how could they ex- 
ercise that ofiice in a rational manner, 
without a knowledge of the spiritual 
state of the applicant, or obtain snch 
knowledge but fi*om his fi*ee confession 
of his sins ? To it St. Paul appears to 
allude, when, writing to the Corinthians^ 
he says : — " God hath given to ns the 
ministry of reconciliation ... he hath 
placed in us the word of reconciliation 
. . . For Christ, we beseech you, bo 
reconciled to God," (2 Cor. v. 18-20.> 
Where, it may be remarked, that he is 
writing to persons who had already 
been baptized, and exhorts them to 
make use of the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion intrusted to the apostles, which, in 
their case, can refer only to the pardon 
of sins committed after baptism. In 
like manner, St. John says, ^^If we 
confess our- sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins," (1 John i. 9,) 
where the confession of which he speaks 
is one, in virtue of which, God is bound, 
in faith and justice, to ^ant forgiveness. 
Moreover, St. James writes, ^^ Confess, 
therefore, your sins one to another : and 
pray one for another, that you may be 
saved," (James v. 16) ; which passage 
many of the ancient fathers explain of 
confession to a priest ; because it is con- 
nected with the preceding verses, in 
which the sick man is told to call in the 
priests of the church, to be anointed by 
them, and prayed for by them. 

But, in addition to this, the Catholic 
Church requires that the sinner should 
confess his guilt to the minister of reli- 
gion, in order that the latter may as- 
certain whether his penitent possesses 
the requisite dispositions, and that he 
may be enabled to prescribe the neces- 
sary reparation for the past, and pre- 
cautions against future transgressions. 
Unless a sinner is ready to make this 
full and undisguised acknowledgment 
of his offences, however painful, how- 
ever humbling it may be, the Catholio 
Church teaches, that her ministers have 
no authority to grant an absolution, and 
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that shonid they presume to grant it, 
it would be of itself null and void. 

Nor are the above conditions soffi- 
deot. The sinner mast, moreover, snb- 
roit to make such atonement to his 
offended God, by prayer, by fasting, by 
works of self-denial, and the like, as 
may be required of him ; and if he has 
injured any neighbour in his good 
name, his property, or his person, he 
must, to the utmost of his ability, re- 
flolve to make full and ample satisfac- 
tion. Without such a resolution, no 
Catholic priest in the world could or 
would consider himself authorized to 
give absolution to any penitent ; and if 
he did presume to give it, his religion 
teaches, as an article of faith, that his 
absolution could be of no avail in the 
sight of God, but would add to the 
gmlt both of the giver and the receiver. 

Now, it may be asked, is this a doc- 
trine which relaxes Christian morality, 
which encourages guilt, and facilitates 
the commission of crime ? What, then, 
must those doctrines be, which admit 
the sinner to reconciliation upon the 
simple condition of repentance and a 
confession made to God alone? 

As to the charge of forgiving sins 
for money, or allowing the commission 
of future sins, on any condition what- 
ever, it is a simple calumny. The 
Catholic Church expressly forbids her 
dergy to receive money for absolution 
from sin, and would condemn, as 
goilty of simony, any priest who should 
oommit such a crime. Accounts to the 
oontrary, in which many works abound 
—and fireqnently such works as would 
mmear least likely to admit them — are, 
like other similar charges, fabricated 
for poiposes best known to the anthers. 

BATUFAcnoir. 

According to the doctrine of the an- 
cient chnroh, if the convert to Christi- 
anity relapsed into the sins which he 
had abjured, he was subjected to a 
conrN of penance, partly in sattsfaotion 
to God, for the breach of his vows of 
ftdelity to him, and partly in satisfao- 
tioa to the ebunh, for the soandal 



which he had given to it. In later 
ages, the severity of this discipline was 
abandoned; and only a portion of it 
remains in the satisfaction still enjoined 
in the sacrament of penance. The sin- 
ner who voluntarily punishes his sin, 
can in no wise displease Grod, or offer 
an injury to Christ, while he at the 
same time admits, that no satisfaction 
which he can make, can be of any 
avail, independently of the satis&ctioa 
of Christ. As well might it be said, 
that prayer for mercy is injurious to 
the mercy of God, or to the atonement 
offered by our Saviour. 

IIin>ULO£NGES. 

Indulgences grew out of the church 
disdpline just spoken of. In every 
case,' the bishops were accustomed to 
mitigate the rigour, or abridge the 
duration of the penitential course, as 
circumstances appeared to them to re- 
quire. Both in the imposition and the 
relaxation of such penance, they had 
the same object in view — the benefit of 
the sinner; and in both they believed 
themsdves to be justified by the pro- 
mise of our Saviour, that whatsoever 
they should bind upon earth, should be 
bound also in heaven ; and that what- 
soever they should loose upon earth, 
should be loosed also in heaven. (Matt, 
xviii. 18.) 

See 1 Cor. y. 8-5. In this passage 
St. Paul excommunicates the man who 
had been guilty of incest. But in the 
second chapter of the second Epistle,— 
having been informed of the sorrow 
and repentance of the criminal-r-he tells 
the Corinthians, that he remits the 
punishment which he had lately deem- 
ed so salutary. *^ I beseech yon,*' he 
says, ^^that yon would confirm your 

charity towards him And to 

whom you have pardoned any thing, 
I also. For what I have pardoned, if 
I have pardoned any thmg for your 
sakes, have I done it in the person of 
Christ.'' This mitigation by St. Paul, 
is predsdy what the Catholio Chnroh 
means by an indulgence. 

Most misrepreaentation on the sab* 
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jeot of indolgenoes has arisen from an 
ambiguity of language, in which the 
term — ^'remission of sin," has been 
made to include "remission of the punish- 
ment due to sin ;*' in the same manner 
as we say, that a king has pardoned 
treason, when he has remitted, on cer- 
tain conditions, the penalties of treason. 

Every grant of indulgence requires, 
in express terms, as a previous condi- 
tion, true repentance, and the perform- 
ance of all that is necessary for the for- 
giveness of the guilt of sin ; so that, in 
foct, instead of being, as some persons 
have rashly said, an encouragement to 
sin, it becomes, to those who avail 
themselves of it, a powerful incentive 
to virtue and religion. 

An indulgence is still less *^ a license 
to commit sin," as others have falsely 
represented. The doctrine of the Catho- 
lic Church is, that no power on earth 
can give a license to sin. Again, it 
has been misrepresented as " a pardon 
for sin beforehand." But an indulgence, 
so far from being a pardon for sin 
beforehand, has no concern whatever 
with the pardon of sin in any form ; it 
is confined solely to the temporal punish- 
ment which may be due after the guilt 
has been remitted. As little can it be 
an encouragement to sin, when its very 
condition is true repentance ; otherwise, 
God might be said to encourage sin 
by promising exemption from eternal 
punishment to the repentant sinner. 

EXTREME UNCTION. 

Catholics believe that extreme unc- 
tion is a sacrament ordained for the 
benefit of those who are dangerously 
sick, both in remitting their sins and 
alleviating their sufierings, according to 
the hidden designs of God's providence, 
and to the different degrees of faith and 
preparation in those who receive it. 

It is administered in the manner de- 
scribed by St. James: ^^Is any man 
sick among you? Let. him bring in 
the priests of the church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil, 
in the name of the Lord," (v. 14.) 

Its effects are also declared by the 



same apostle: "And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick man : and the 
Lord shall raise him up, and if he be in 
sins, they shall be forgiven him,** 
(v. 16.) 

HOLY ORDER. 

Holy order is a sacrament by which 
bishops, priests, and others, are ordain- 
ed to the ministry of the altar, and 
receive grace to perform their respec- 
tive duties. The Scriptures inform us 
that our blessed Lord appointed his 
apostles to spread his religion and wor- 
ship through the world ; that they ap- 
pointed others to aid them in this great 
work, ordaining such persons with fast- 
ing, prayer, and imposition of hands; and 
that this ordination conferred on the 
ordained certain spiritual graces, adap- 
ted to their respective duties. 

As the New Testament contains no 
detailed account of the constitution of 
the Christian ministry, nor of the exact 
form of ordination, we must have re- 
course,, for information on those sub- 
jects, to the most ancient ecclesiastical 
historians ; and when we find in their 
pages the same gradation of office and 
authority in the sacred ministry, which 
still prevails in the Catholic Church, 
described as existing in every particular 
church, the only conclusion that can be 
reasonably drawn from such antiquity 
and universality is, that it was estab- 
lished by the apostles themselves, in 
conformity with the will of their heaven- 
ly Master. No other authority could 
have established it every where, 

HATRDIOlinr* 

Catholics believe that matrimony is 
a sacrament by which the marriage 
covenant is sanctified and blessed, and 
the parties receive grace to fulfil the 
duties of the married state. *^ For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, 
and they shall be two in One ^esh. 
This is a great sacrament ; but I speak 
in Christ and in the church," (Eph. y« 
31, 32.) 

The Catholic Church teaches that the 
marriage covenant cannot be dissolved 
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bj hnman anthoiitj. *'Wbat God 
Mth joined together, let no man put 
asnnder," (Matt. ziz. 6.) 

THE HOLT EUCHARIST. 

Catholics bflieve that, in the sacra- 
ment of the holy eacharist are the body 
and blood of onr Saviour, Jesns Christ, 
onder the outward appearance of bread 
and wine; that they are received in 
memory of his death for our redemp- 
tion; that the soul is thereby filled 
with grace, and that a pledge is given 
to us of future glory. 

Our blessed Lord, at his last supper, 
took bread and wine into his hands, 
blessed them successively, and gave 
them to his apostles, saying of the 
bread, ^* Take ye, and eat ; this is my 
body;'* and of the wine, "Drink ye 
all of this; for this is my blood," 
(Matt. xxvi. 26-28.) The real signifi- 
cation of these words is a subject of 
controversy between Catholics and 
Fltotestants. 

There cannot be a doubt that the 
apostles would teach the real meaning 
(^ these words to their disciples. Now 
we have, fortunately, the means of 
ascertaining what was the belief of the 
Christians about half a century after the 
death of St. John, firom the apology of 
Jostin Martyr. It was his object to 
describe the acknowledged doctrines and 
practices of the converts, and to place 
them in the most favourable light before 
the eyes of his infidel sovereign. Now, 
if the encbarist had been considered 
nothing more than a figure, most cer- 
tainly he would have said so at once : 
for there could be no need of conceal- 
ment, where there was nothing which 
mieht be thought singular or unintel- 
ligiDle. But of the figurative doctrine, 
he appears never to have heard. He 
states openly, that the consecrated ele- 
ments are the body and blood of Christ; 
and aoooonts for a belief of a doctrine 
ao extraordinary and startling, because 
it waa the doctrine of onr Lord at his 
last sapper. The following are his 
words: 

**Witb VB, thia food ia called the 



eucharist, of which it is not allowed 
that any other man should partake, but 
he who believes in the truth of our doc* 
trines, and who has been washed in the 
laver for the remission of sins and for a 
new birth, and who lives according to 
the precepts which Christ has left us. 
For we do not receive these things as 
common bread and common drink ; in 
the same manner as our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, becoming incarnate, through the 
word of God, had flesh and blood for 
our salvation : so have we been taught 
that the food, with which by transmu- 
tation our flesh and blood are nourished, 
is, after it has been blessed by the 
prayer of the word that comes from 
him, the body and blood of him, the 
same incarnate Jesus. For the apos- 
tles, in the commentaries written by 
them, and called * gospels,* have de- 
livered to us that they were so com- 
manded to do by Jesus, when, taking 
the bread, and having blessed it, he 
said. Do this in remembrance of me : 
this is my body; and in like manner, 
taking the chalice, having blessed it, he 
said. This is my blood; and distri- 
buted it among them only.** — JusL 
Mart. 97. 

Assuredly, if the Catholic doctrine be 
false, the error must have introduced it- 
self among Christians before that race 
of men, who had been instructed by the 
apostles, had become entirely extinct. 

The change, effected by Ahnighty 
Power, of the substance of the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, has, with great propriety, been 
termed transubstantiatton ; a word in- 
troduced to distinguish the real doctrine 
of the Catholic Church fix>m the hete- 
rodox opinions of successive innovators. 
The term, indeed, is of more recent 
origin ; but the doctrine designated by 
it is as ancient as Christianity. 
" Learn, *' says St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
(Catech. MysU iv.) '^that the bread 
which we see, though to the taste it be 
bread, is nevertheless not bread; bnt 
the body of Christ ; and that the wine 
which we see, though to the tas^ it be 
winei ia nevertbeleaa not winet but the 
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blood of Christ'* (See also pp. 281— 
289, ed. OxoD.) It would be difficult to 
express the doctrine of transnbstantiation 
in deazer terms. 

INVOCATION OF THE SAINTS. 

When Catholics pray to the saints, 
they do no more than ivben they pray 
for their fellow-men upon earth ; of the 
one and the other they ask the same 
thing — that they woald pray to the 
common God and Father of all, both 
with them and for them. 

If Catholics be asked, «« Whether 
they do not make the saints their medi- 
ators?" their answer will be "We 
make them so in no other sense, than 
we are mediators one for another." 
Nor does the passage of Scriptnre so 
often quoted, apply here: "There is 
but one mediator between God and 
man," because by mediator is here sig- 
nified, one "who gave himself a re- 
demption for all,'* (1 Tim. iL 6.) In 
that sense, Jesus Christ is onr only 
mediator. Did the mediatorship of 
Christ receive any injury, or disparage- 
ment, from the prayers addressed to the 
saints, then would it also be violated in 
like manner by the prayers which 
Christians reciprocally offer up for each 
other^s benefit. When the Catholic says 
to his brother in Christ, " Pray for me 
to our common Father, to obtain for me 
those blessings which I myself may be 
unable or unworthy to obtain:" the 
same he says to the blessed mother of 
Christ, to St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, or 
any other of those holy persons, whose 
acknowledged sanctity has procured for 
them, through the grace and merits of 
Christ, the friendship of God, and the 
happiness of heaven. Surely there is 
nothing wrong or unreasonable in this. 
The earthly trials of those holy persons 
are past, the veil of mortality is re- 
moved fVom their eyes, they behold 
God face to face, and enjoy without re- 
serve his friendship and his love. May 
the pious Catholic not reasonably hope 
that their prayers will be more effica- 
ciouA than his own, or those of his 



friends here upon earth? At least, 
there is nothing in reason or revelation 
to forbid him to do so. Let a case be 
supposed. A child has been deprived 
by death of a parent, who through life 
offered for him the most fervent suppli- 
cations. Is it likely that the anxiety 
of a parent for the welfare of a beloved 
child wholly ceases in death ? Should 
the child think not, and under this per- 
suasion say, "01 my parent, think of 
me, love me, pray for me stilL Forget 
not in your happy country your exued 
child.*' Would this be impiety? 
Would this be robbing God of his glory, 
or Christ of his mediation? Would 
this be transferring to creatures, the 
honours and privileges due to Grod 
alone? Would this justify a man in 
judging harshly, speaking contemptu- 
ously, or acting unkindly towards his 
Christian brother? 

The following texts are offered to the 
notice of those who would more closely 
examine the subject. "The angsl 
Raphael said to Tobias: When thou 
didst pray with tears, and didst bury 
the dead, .... I offered thy prayer to 
the Lord,'* (Tobias, xii. 12.) " This," 
says Judas, relating his vision, " this is 
Jeremias, the prophet of God, who 
prays much for the people, and the holy 
city," (2 Mach. xv. 12, &c.) "I say 
to you^ there shall be joy before the an* 
gels of God, upon one sinner doing pen- 
ance," (Luke XV. 10.) 

" And when he had opened the book, 
the four living creatures, and the four 
and twenty ancients, fell down before 
the Lamb ; having every one of them 
harps, and golden vials full of odours, 
which -are the prayers of saints,'* 
(Apocal. V. 8.) 

In the early, we may say the earliest, 
ages of the church, the saints were in- 
vocated. Listen to St. Augustine. 
"Christians celebrate with religious 
solemnity the memory of the martyrs, 
that tbey may excite themselves to imi- 
tate their constancy, that they may be 
united to their merits, and may be aided 
by their prayers. 

But it is not to any martyr, bat to 
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the Teiy God of the martyiB, that we 
laiae our altars. To God alone, who 
crowna the martyrs, is the sacrifice of- 
fered. (Cont, Faust, xx. 18.) 

And here be it observed, that to God 
it is sud, ^^ Have mercy npon as ; *' to 
the samts it is said, *' Ythy for ns." It 
is sorely not difficult to discriminate 
between these two forms of address : the 
difference is immense. 

ON GOOD WOBKS. 

Good works are twofold: religions 
works, which have for their imm^iate 
object the honour and worship of God ; 
and works of mercy or charity, which 
have for their object to relieve the wants 
of our neighbour, spiritual or corporal. 
To these works ample reward is pro- 
Diised: *'Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, possess yon the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
worid. For I was hungry, and you 
gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and 
yon gave pae to drink." &o. (Matt. 
xzT. 34.) 

Nor will the smallest act of charity 
ffo unrequited : ** Whoever shall give to 
drink to one of those little ones, a cup 
of cold water only, in the name of a 
disciple, amen I say to you, he shall not 
lose his reward," (Matt. z. 42.) 

Respecting the merit of these good 
works, the Catholic believes, that eternal 
life is proposed to the children of God, 
Iwth as a grace, which is mercifully 
pomised to them, and as a recompense, 
which, in virtue of this promise, is 
faithfully bestowed upon their good 
works. Lest, however, the weakness 
of the human heart should be flattered 
with the idea of any presumptuous 
merit : it is at the same time carefully 
inculcated, that the price and value of 
Ciirittian actions proceed wholly from 
the eiBcacv of sanctifying grace, a grace 
gratoitonsly bestowed npon us, in the 
name of Jesns Christ 

IBB IHTEBMXDIATS 8TATB, OB PUB- 
OATOBY.* 

It is the belief of the Catholic Church, 

^llilt t«nn If from a LaUb root, which ftgnl* 
te to Hwmu or j^mt^ To tho ottf oeClon that 



as indeed it may be presumed of every 
communion, that all sins are not equid 
in malice and guilt; that a passing 
angry feeling is not so great a crime as 
murder, nor an idle word as blasphemy. 
Hence we believe that God does not 
punish all sins equally, but will '* render 
to every man according to his works,** 
(Matt. xvi. 27); that whilst he punishes 
the wilful, deliberate and moral offender 
with the extremity of severity, even 
with everlasting fire, he inflicts npon 
the minor and more venial sinner 
chastisements less severe, and of limited 
duration. This belief is surely not un- 
reasonable. In human laws there are 
gradations of punishment, corresponding 
with the gradations of crime. We 
should call the law ui.iust, that punished 
equally with death the child who pilfered 
an apple, or the wretch who had mur- 
dered his father. Are the laws of God 
alone unjust? Has he alone the privi« 
lege of pimishing without disorimina* 
tion ? The Scripture expressly declares, 
that before the Divine tribunal men 
shall give an account of every idle 
word. (Matt. xii. 86.) Let us, then, 
make a supposition. A child arrived 
at the full use of reason, and knowing 
that every lie is a sm, to escape punish- 
ment, tells an untruth in a matter of 
trivial moment. There is not a doubt 
that a sin has been committed. Before 
the child has time to repent, an accident 
deprives him of life. What reception 
shall he meet with at the bar of eternal 
justice ? Will he be sentenced with the 
parricide to eternal flames? I need 
not give the answer. Reason revolts 
at tlie idea. He must then be punished 
for a time, and when he has atoned for 
his fault, be admitted to reconciliation. 
Such is the belief of the Catholio 
Church. 



the word Is not in Soriptare, It may be antwore^ 
that« like the word ^'Trinltv/* (which alao hat 
no place in Scripture), the term "Purgatory** 
was Introduced and adopted to express mors 
conveniently by one word, what was prevlonslv 
cxpreesed by metaphor or clrcumlocntlon. In 
this manner many new terms have been ad- 
mitted into Christian theology; thus mea 
believed in three divine poraonsi loua befim 
they adopted ths word '*TMiit^.** 
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Bat if a temporaiy state of punish- 
ment be admitted, prayer for the dead 
must follow of course ; as, on the other 
hand, if heaven and hell are believed to 
be the only alternatives in the moment 
of death, prayer for the dead is vain : 
for in heaven relief is not wanted, and 
**from hell there is no redemption." 
Hence, when our friends are taken from 
US by death, and we have reason to 
hope (and when will not affection 
hope ?) that these offences may not de- 
serve the extremity of eternal punish- 
ment : we entreat the divine Goodness 
to shorten or alleviate their sufferings. 
Is this unreasonable? Is this supersti- 
tious? Is this unscriptural ? Certain 
it is, that it is not uncharitable, and 
charity is the first of virtues. 

^* But the Scripture does not com- 
mand us to pray for the dead." Neither 
does it forbid us. Why, then, may not 
the voice of nature, the dictates of 
reason, and the belief and usages of 
antiquity, be allowed to govern our 
conduct ? At all events, if the Catholic 
does not think the practice repugnant 
to Scripture, why should he be con- 
demned ? Surely he has as much right 
as others to judge of the meaning of 
Scripture ? And if his interpretation be 
confirmed by the constant belief of the 
Catholic Church, by the practice of his 
forefathers, by the dictates of nature, 
and the best feelings of the human 
heart : is he not abundantly justified in 
preferring his own firm conviction to 
the fluctuating opinion of his neigh- 
bours? 

An assertion is often made, *'That 
the ministers of the church claim the 
power of relieving souls from pur- 
gatory." This strange misrepresenta- 
tion, though a thousand times proved 
to be groundless, is as often repeated. 
The Catholic priest claims no authority 
or jurisdiction over the dead. All he 
can do is to apply to the mercy of God 
in their behalf; but, like other men, he 
must ever remain uncertain respecting 
the efficacy of his prayers. He has, 
indeed, one advantage peculiar to the 
priestb^od. He can offer sacrifice ; and 



sacrifice under the New Law, as well as 
under the Old, has always been con- 
sidered the most powerful means of 
moving God to mercy. Hence, if any 
one, in addition to his own private 
prayers, wish to have sacrifice offered 
for the souls of his departed friends, 
there is no doubt he must apply to tb& 
ministry of the priests ; and if *^ They 
that serve the altar partake with the 
altar," (1 Cor. ix. 13,) no one, I pre- 
sume, will deny, that the priest is as 
much entitled to a remuneration for the 
labour he performs, as those who re- 
ceive fees for the burial service performed 
over the dead; nay,' even for the ad- 
ministration of baptism, and for preach- 
ing the Gospel. Would a Catholic bo 
justified in saying, on this account^ 
that, for a sum of money, these clergy- 
men claim a power of remitting sb, and 
opening to their followers the gates of 
life? 

FICTU£ES AND IMAGES. 

Catholics use paintings and images 
as the most fitting ornaments for 
churches, oratories, &c., and at the. 
same time, as objects calculated to ex- 
cite and keep alive feelings of devotion* 
As the principal among them the crucifix 
may be mentioned. It is not possible 
to gaze upon the figure of the Redeemer, 
nailed to the cross, with a vacant eye* 
It brings before the mind, in the liveliest 
manner, his goodness, who for us, and 
for our salvation, was pleased '^ to sub- 
mit himself to death, even to the death 
of the cross;" and reminds us how 
criminal those sins must be which 
caused him to undergo such sufferings, 
and how sincere our sorrow should be 
in having participated in the commission 
of them. 

But there are those who say, that 
" Catholics worship images, as did the 
Pagans of old, and that, like them, they 
give to the works of man's hands the 
glory due to the one eternal God." The 
accusation is a comman one ; and were 
it not that it proceeds from otherwise 
respectable sources, it might appear like 
insulting the understanding of the 
I reader, to suppose him capable of belies* 
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big them. For surely it is not possible, 
that, in an age, and a coantiy which 
claims, and not nnjostly too, to be one 
ci the most liberal and enlightened upon 
earth, men should be foand capable of 
believing, that the majority of the 
Christian world, the great, the good, 
the learned of almost every dvilized 
nation under heaven, should be so 
ignorant, so debased, so stupid, so 
wicked, as to give divine honours to a 
lifeless and senseless image ! It is diffi- 
eolt to bring the mind to conceive it. 

Among other texts of Scripture 
which bear upon this subject, the follow- 
ing are offered for consideration: — 
Numb. xxi. 8, 9; John iii. li, 16; 
£zod. XXV. 18, 22. • 

like the invocation of the saints, the 
early use and veneration of their images 
are acknowledged. The oenturiators 
allow that they were common in the 
iburd age of the church. *^ Eusebius," 
they say, " writes that he saw, in Asia, 
Chnstians who preserved the images of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and of Christ him- 
■elf," {Cent iii..) The same writers 
add: — ''TertuUian seems to declare, 
that the Christians kept the image of 
the cross, both in their public assemblies, 
and private houses ; and it was thence 
that the Pagans called them worshippers 
oftheenMs/' (^CenU ul) 

CEREMONIES AKD YESTHBNTfl. 

With respect to ceremonies and vest- 
ments, they should be viewed with the 
eye of antiquity. They are venerable 
xelics of primitive times, and, though ill 
adapted to the youthful religions of 
modem times, weU become that hoary 
leligion, which bean the weight of so 
many ages. The ceremonies employed 
in the Christian sacrifice, as well as the 
aaoerdotal vestments, have their model 
in the book of Leviticus, and, as nearly 
as the difference of the Old and New 
Law permits, dosely resemble those in- 
•titoted by God himself. The Catholic 
Cboroh deems them useful. They give 
a pecnliar dignity to the saoed mysteries 
•I religion ; they raise the mind of the 
beholder to heaTenly thinge hj theur 



various and appropriate import; they 
instruct the ignorant and keep alive 
attention; th^ give the ministers of 
religion a respect for themselves, and 
for the awful rites in which they offici- 
ate ; but neither the ceremonies nor the 
vestments belong to the essence of re- 
ligion. The Church established them 
in the first ages She could, if she 
deemed it advisable, set them aside any 
day, and the sacrifice would be equally 
holy, though not equally impressive, if 
offered by the priest in a plain white 
surplice, or the ordinary costume of the 
day. 

THE SERVICES IN THE LATIN LAN* 
OUAOE. 

The reasons why, in the celebration 
of the mass, and of other services of the 
church, the Latin language is used, are 
simply these: First, the Latin and 
Greek were the languages most gener- 
ally used, and almost the only written 
languages in the principal countries 
where the Christian religion was first 
promulgated. In these languages^l 
therefore, the liturgy of the church was 
originally composed, nearly in its pre-' 
sent form. When, several centuries 
afterwards, the languages of modem 
Europe began to be formed, the church 
did not think proper to alter the Ian* 
guages she had ever used in the celebra- 
tion of the holy sacrifice. For if, on the 
one hand, these languages, by becoming 
dead, ceased to be understood by the un- 
learned, on the other, they became like 
a body raised firom death immortal, un- 
changeable, and on this account the 
better adapted for preserving unaltered 
the awful doctrines and mysteries com- 
mitted to their care. Would prudence 
have justified the setting aside the pure, 
the dignified, the immutable languages 
of the Primitive Church — languages 
which, though no longer spoken by the 
unlettered, were still, as they are to 
this day, the universal languages of the 
learned in every country, and the adop- 
tion in their stead of the numberless 
barbarous, half - formed, and daily 
changing languages of modem Europe? 
Would it have Uen respectful— would 
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it bare been §ecure — wonid it hare 
been practicable — to commit to these 
rode and nncertain vehicles, the sacred 
deposit of the faith and hope of Chris- 
tians? For the use of the people, 
translations have been made, and 
abound in eveiy Catholic country ; but 
at the altar the priest continues to com- 
mune with God in the original lan- 
gnageSy reciting the more sacred parts 
of the sacrifical rite in a low voice, 
which breaks not the awftil silence, nor 
disturbs the deep recollections of the 
surrounding adorers. And yet this has 
been termed " praying in an unknown 
tongue," and for the purpose *^ of keep- 
ing the people in ignorance." Had the 
latter been the unwise policy of the 
Catholic Church, she should have com- 
manded the clergy to give instructions 
and to preach in unknown languages ; 
whereas these portions of the church 
ordinances are idways in the vernacular 
language. 

THE POPE.* 

Catholics, while they hold that the 
Church is the congregation of all the 
faithful under their invisible head, Jesus 
Christ, also believe that the Church has 
ft visible head, in the Bishop of Rome, 
the successor of St. Peter, and commonly 
called the Pope. That Jesus Christ, in 
quality of our Lord^ is the head of the 
Church, will not be disputed ; for God 
appointed him head over all the Church. 
(Eph. i. 22.) But, since his ascent into 
heaven, he is invisible to us ; and the 
question is, whether he did not, before 
ho left the earth, appoint a vicar, or 
deputy, to be the visible head in his 
place. From Scripture it is manifest 
that he did, and that St. Peter was the 
person on whom he conferred this high 
dignity. The following circumstances 
are worthy of attention. The name of 
this Apostle was originally Simon. 
Tiie moment he appeared before our 
iSaviour, he received from him a new 
name : — ** Thou art Simon, the son of 
Jona; thou shalt be called Cephas," 

• At present Pope Pins DC (MasUd Feretti) 
cccnpiea the chair of Peter. He was elected 
June 17th, 1846, and his coronation took place 
§oxu dayi after his election.— fdL 



(John i. 42.) Now, why did our 
blessed Lord give to Simon, at first 
sight, before he had said or done any 
thing to elicit it, this name of Cepha$f 
which Signifies rockf In due seasoOf 
the mystery was disclosed, when, in 
consequence of Peter's confession, Christ 
said to him, ** Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it,** (Matt. zvi. 18) ; woHs, in Hebrew, 
equivalent to the following: — ^^Thoa 
art Rock, the rock on which I will bnUd 
my church." He then proceeded thus : 
*^I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be 
loosed also in heaven,'' (Ibid. 19.) 
The power of binding and loosing was 
afterwards conferred on the other 
Apostles, but not the keys, the badge of 
the chief officer in the household. They 
were granted to Peter sJoneb Other 
circumstances will be noted by those 
who are desirous to ascertain the bear* 
ing and signification of the Saviour's 
actions. For instance, in the miraculous 
draught of fishes, which was figurative 
of the gathering of the nations into the 
uhnrch, when Peter, with his associates 
James and John, forsook all, and 
followed our Saviour, it will be re- 
marked that it was the bark of Peter 
into which Jesus entered in preference ; 
it was Peter whom he ordered to let 
down the net for a draught, and to 
Peter that he said, "Fear not; from 
henceforth thou shaJt catch men ;" that 
is, shalt be a fisher of men, (Luke v. 
10.) From that period, we always find 
Peter spoken of as the first, and the 
leader of the others ; to him is given 
the charge that he confirm his brethren, 
(Luke zxii. 82,) and the office of feed- 
ing both the lambs and the sheep, 
(John xxi. 15, 16,) which is interpreted 
by the fathers as the simple faithftd, 
and their spiritual guides. After the 
ascension of our Lord, we find him act- 
ing as the head of the whole body, at 
the election of Matthias, (Acto L); ia 
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ling the gospel to the Jews, (Acts 
!L 3;) in rebuking Ananias and 
Si^hira, (Acts v.) ; in the calling of 
the Gentiles, (Acts z.); and in the 
oonnoil at Jerosalem, (Acts zt.) AU 
these passages and proceedings idemon- 
Btrate in Peter a pre-eminence in rank 
and authority above the other apostles. 
Should it be supposed that the office 
might be personal to Peter, and there- 
fore might not pass to his successors, it 
is not unreasonable to ask on what 
ground such a supposition rests? If 
Christ, when he established his church, 
gare to it a visible head, who could 
nave authority to change that form of 
government afterwards? Whatever 
reason there might be why Peter should 
be invested with authority over hia 
brethren, the other Apostles, the same 
reason will require that the successor of 
Peter should be invested with authority 
over Ms brethren, the successors of 
those Apostles. To seek for proof from 
Scripture on points like these, would be 
labour lost, because the Scripture does 
not treat of them. We may glean from 
the inspired writers a few detached 
and imperfect notices of the form of 
duBch goremment which waa estab- 



lished in their time; but not one of 
them fully describes that form, nor 
alludes to the form that was to prevail 
in time to come. For such matters we 
must have recourse to tradition; and 
tradition bears ample testimony to the 
superior authority of the successors 
of St Peter. St. Irenseus says (anno 
177.) *^It is necessary that all 
the Church — ^that is, the fkithful» 
wherever they are, — should conform to* 
(be in communion with) "the Church of 
Rome, on account of her superior chief* 
dom.'*-~~Adv. Hcbt. iii. 3. Tertullian 
says (anno 194), " If thou think that 
heaven is still closed, recollect that the 
Lord left the keys thereof to Peter, 
and through him to the Church.''— 
Scorpiaciy c. z. 

With respect to certain questions 
agitated in the schools, relative to the 
spiritual power of the Pope, as ezercised 
in conjunction with the temporal, nothing 
need be sud in this place ; although we 
see such questions continually revived, 
in order to draw down odium upon the 
Catholics. Suffice it to state, that 
these questions are not included in the 
articles of Catholic faith, nor have any 
influence upon Catholic piaotioe. 
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fVofli tJ^ Jiomtm QxthoUe Dirutory fir 1852. 



CATHOLIC HIEBABCHT IN ENGLAND. 

Archdiocess of Westminster— His Emin- 
ence the Most Rev. Nicholas Wiseman, 
Cardinal Priest of the Holy Roman Church, 
bv the title of St. Pudentiana, Archbishop, 
TO Golden Square, London. 

DiooesB of Southwark— Right Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gnmt, Bishop. 

Diooeas of Hexham— Right Rev. Dr. 
William Hogarth, Bbhop. 

Diocess of Beverly— Right Rev. Dr 
John Briggs, Bishop. 

Diocess or Liverpool— Bight Bev. Dr. 
Geoige Brown, Bishop. 

Diocess of Salford— Bight Bev. Dr. 
WUUam Turner, Bishop. 

Diocess of Sbrewsbuiy— Bight Bev. Dr. 
James Brown, Bishop. 

DIooesB of Uinevia and Newport— Bight 



Bev. Dr. Thomas Joseph Brown, O.S.B.y 
Bishop. 

Diocess of Clifton— Bight Bev. Dr 
Thomas Bureess, Bishop. 

Diocess of Plymouth— Bight Bev. Dr. 
George Errington, Bishop. 

Diocess of Birmingham — Bight Bev. Dr 
William B. Ullathome, Bishop. 

Diocess of Nottingham— Bieht Bev. Dr. 
Joseph William Hendren, O.S.F., Bishop. 

Diocess of Northanipton— Right Rev 
Dr. William Wareing, Bishop. 

CATHOLIC DIOCESSES IN IBELANSl 
Pniivmoe of UUkr. 

In this Province there are nine Diocessesi 
Armagh— the Archdiocess, Derry: Clog* 
her, Raphoe, Down and Connor, &ilmoi% 
Ardagh, Meath, Dromore. 
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Aichdiooess of Armagh, Primatial See 
of Ireland— 65 parishes. Most Re?. Dr. 
Paul CuUen, Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Primate of all Ireland, Armagh. 

Diocess of Derrv— 86 parishes. 

Biocess of Cloghex^-38 parishes. 

Diocess of Baphoe — 26 parishes. 

Diocess of Down and Connor— 41 par. 

Diocess of Kilmore— 43 parishes. 

Diocess of Ardagh~41 parishes. 

Diocess of Meath — 68 parishes. 

Diocess of Dromore— 17 parishes. 

Province qf Lanster, 

In this Province there are four Dio- 
cesses ; Dublin— the Archdiocess, Eildare 
and Leighlin, Ossory, Ferns. 

Archdiocess of Dublin, 48 parishes, 9 in 
the dly, and 89 in the coonty. Most 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Murray, Archbishop of 
Dublin and Primate of Ireland. 

Diocess of Eildare and Leighlin — 47 
parishes. 

Diocess of Ossory— 89 parishes. 
• Diocess of Ferns — 38 parishes. 

Province of MunsUr. 

In this Province there are eight Dio- 
cesses; Gashel and Emly — the Archdio- 
cess, Cork, Eillidoe, Eerry, Limerick, Wa- 
terford and Lismore, Cloyne and Ross. 

Archdiocess of Cashel and Emly— 47 
parishes. Most Rev. Dr. Michael Slattery, 
Archbishop. 

Diocess of Cork — 86 parishes. 

Diocess of Eillaloe— 53 parishes. 

Diocess of Eerry— 45 parishes. 

Diocess of Limerick— 44 parishes. 

Diocess of Waterford and lismore — 88 
parishes. 

Diocess of Cloyne and Ross. 

Province ofConnaugM. 

In this Province there are seven Dio- 
cesses; Tuam, the Archdiocess, Clonfert, 
Achonry, Elphin, Eilmacduagh and Eil- 
fenora, Galway, Eillala. 

Archdiocess of Tuam — 54 parishes. 
Most Rev. Ihr. John M*Hale, Archbishop, 
Tuam. 

Diocess of Clonfert — ^28 parishes. 

Diocess of Achoniy — ^28 parishes. 

Diocess of Elphin— 40 narishes. 

Diocess of Eilmacdnaga and Eilfenora 
—19 parishes. 

Diocess of Galway— 18 parishes. 

Diocess of Eillalar— 22 parishes. 



Colonies and Dependencies of the British 
Crown, amounting to 44. 



CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND VICARS APOS- 

TOUC IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 

AND POSSESSIONS. 

The Roman Catholic Church has Bish- 
ops and other dignitaries stationed in the 



ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF 

SCOTLAND. 

Blahops wad ObnrehM aai 
„ _ Clergy. Chapels. 

Eastern District, 86 24 

Western District, 60 44 

Northern District, 29 82 

Blair's College, 6 

Foreign Colleges, 4 

135 lOo" 

E<utem District, 

The Right Rev. Andrew Carruthers, 
D.D., Bishop 'of Ceramis, and Vicar Apos- 
tolic; ordained 25th March, 1795; conse- 
crated 13th January, 1833. 

The Right Rev. James GiUis, D.D.. 
Bishop of Limyra, Coadjutor; ordained 
9th June, 1827, consecrated 22d July, 1838. 

This District includes Edinburghshire, 
Haddingtonshire^ Peebles-shire, Selkirk- 
shire, Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, Dum- 
fries-shire, the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
Linlithgowshire, Stirlingshire, Clackman- 
nanshire, Fifeshire, Einross-shire, Perth- 
shire, Forfarshire, and Eincardineshire. 

Western District 

The Right Rev. John Murdoch, D.D. 
Bishop of Castabala, and Vicar Apostolic: 
ordained 19th March, 1821, consecrated 
20th October, 1833. 

The Right Rev. Alexander Smith, D.D., 
Bishbp of Parinm, Coadjutor; ordained 
2d February 1836, consecrated 8d Octo- 
ber, 1847. 

This District comprises Lanarkshire, 
Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, Wigtonshire, Dum- 
bartonshire, Bute and Arran, Argyleshire, 
the Hebrides or Western Islands, and the 
Southern part of Inverness-shire, by a 
line drawn across the country from Loch- 
alsh to the confines of Aberdeenshire, 
where it borders with the Northern Dis- 
trict. 

Northern District, 

The Right Rev. James E^le, D.D., 
Bishop of Germanicia, and Vicar Apos-* 
tolic; ordained 21st March, 1812, conse- 
crated 28th September, 182& 

This District comprehends Aberdeen- 
shire, Banffshire, Morayshire, Nairnshire, 
the Northern part of Inverness-shire, Ross- 
shire, Cromartyshire, Sutherlandshire, and 
Caithness-shire, along with the Orkney 
and Shetland Idanda. 
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The Bjzantfne or orthodox Greek 
Church, adcDowledging the supremacy 
of the patriarch of ConBtantinople, and 
the RnsBian Greek Church, governed by 
a council at St Petersburg, called the 
Holy Legislative Sjnod, are essentially 
agreed in their doctrines. They differ 
from the Church of Rome as to the 
authority of the late r general councils* 
the juun ber of the sacn uqents, the use 
of lyth lands py ihe laity In the e ucha- 
rist, the lime of observmg Ji aster, the 
iiftq^|.;nft nf pniyntQjyi "*^ mode of 
maki ng the sign of the c ross, the celibacy 

of «tiA filftrgyjthtt naft ^f |Iia ScriptUTCS 

by the lait y, and the infain billtv and 
aupremacv of the bishop of Rome. The 
Latin and Greek churches substantially 
^gree with each other, and difig , with 
\J afi 'Tfotestant churches. An Boiding 
fV^ihe doctrines of transnostantiation, 
5 pryiC L^Q the virgin and simits, image 
} Wmhip, priestly a bsolu tion, and the 
efficacy ex opere operato of the sacra- 
ments. '*^ 
^ The Greek Church recognises tradi- 
tion as a source of belief supplementary 
to the Hol^ Scriptures, in this also 
agreeing with the Chiuch of Rome. 
I^e former church considers the Septua- 

fint as the authentic version of the Old 
totament, yielding it the same rever- 
ence which the Romish Church pays to 
the Vulgate. 

The rites and ceremonies of the 
Creek Church are numerous and diver- 
sified. The daUy services are eight in 
number, but are practically reduced to 
three. The service-books occupy more 
than twenty folio volumes. Evexy day 
in the year is oonseorated to a saint, 
and frequently to more than one. Every 
day of the week is appropriated in the 
4harQb aeryioe, to some peoaliar object 



of adoration. There are four fiists in 
the year^ which are observed with great 
austerity. The service is performed in 
the ancient Greek, which is as much a 
dead language in this church, as Latin 
is in the Church of Rome. 

The administration of baptism by the 
Greek Church is truly curio us and 
worthy of particular attention. Accord- 
ing to DTt^Kln g, they baptize by im- 
mersion^^lhey use the true immer- 
sion, or form of dipping the child in 
water thrice, which is the most ancient 
manner; but, previous to baptism, the 
child, though not two months old, must 
be solemnly initiated into the church, as 
a catechumen, through the medium of 
its sponsors, when exorcism is used on 
the occasion. When the child is bap- 
tized, the priest immediately proceeds to 
anoint it with the holy chrism; for this, 
though reckoned a distinct mystery, is 
inseparable from baptism. Previous to 
baptism, the child was anointed with 
oil, which was likewise used in the 
consecration of the baptismal water; 
but this chrism is very different from it» 
and consists of various oils and other 
precious ingredients, which, in different 
proportions are all boiled together, and 
afterwards solemnly consecrated by a 
bishop. It can be prepared only by a 
bishop, and only on Maundy Thursday, 
i,e. Thursday m Passion week. This 
anointing the Greeks call *' the seal of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost," which 
words the priest repeats while he applies 
the chrism or holy oil to the forehead, 
eyes, nostrils, month, ears, breast, 
hands, and feet of the diild. 

In some respects ^says Mr. Conder, 
in his View of aU Rehgions,) the Greek 
Church presents a more hopeful state 
than that which bears the joke ef 



( 
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Popeiy. It has never resisted the cir- 
calation of the Holy Scriptures, for which 
the highest veneration is entertained; 
and the recent introduction of the Bible 
into Greek schools is a most important 
step towards the difiiision of religious 
knowledge in the east. The clergy and 
members of the Greek Church exhibit 
also, for the most part, a far more 
tolerant sp i rit towards Protestants, are 
jnore open to o onviction upon pomts o f 
^aith, and mSe'willing to aoide by an 
appeal to the inspired records as the 
rule of faith. In this respect, an im- 
or^tafihangejs taking place in the 
public mind. It is observable also, 
that many of the errors and ooguptions 
common to the Latin and Greekchurcbes 
are, in the latter, of comparatively recent 
introduction, and may be traced to the 
influence of Bo mish teachers. In dis- 
tended supremacy and 



ownmg 

infallibility of the Roman pontiff, the 

easterns consider themselves as in some 

f ^^easure .makiner common cause with 



c omm on 
kit, what 



Protestants. iSut, wnat is more 

y^ important, the circumstance of their 

yy/^ acknowledgi ng no livi ng depository of 

^ Iradition, norjMy^inding authority in 

matters oflaith pdBterior to the first 

neven councils, together with their 



reverence for the Greek Scriptnres, 
leaves open jhejeay for their retttm4o 
ST more S cnptural^ Jth^^__ 
^ The Patriarch of (Jonstantinople is 
elected by the votes of the bishops and 
optimates, subject to the sanction of 
the Sultan, so that the appointment 
virtually rests withi the Mahommedan 
government, to ^ nich a fee or tribute 
of 20,000 or 30,000 dollars, is payable 
as the price of institution. His influ- 
ence with the government is veiy con- 
siderable. His jurisdiction nominally 
extends over Thrace and the other 
countries now comprised in European 
Turkey, including Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, as well as Greece, and the Greek 
islands, and the greater part of Asia 
Minor. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
nominates to the three patriarchates of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
subject to the election of the clergy of 
their respective districts, and the sanc- 
tion of the Ottoman Porte. The ortho- 
dox Greek Church comprehends within 
its pale about 8,000,000 souls, and in- 
cluding the Russian Church, which 
numbers about 47,000,000 within \\a 
pale, the entire Greek Church consists 
of about 50,000,000. 




THE RUSSIAN GREEK CHURCH. 



The Patriarch of Constantinople at 
first extended his supremacy over the 
Russians, and appointed the metropoli- 
tan, but this could be no longer tolerated 
after the patriarchate fell under the 
Mussulmans. In 1589, the patriarch 
consented to pl^ce an independent pon- 
tifical ruler at the head of the Russian 
Church; and from that time till the 
reign of Peter the Great, the patriarchate 
was occupied by a succession of rulers 
who commanded the homage even of 
the Czar. Hadrian, the tenth and last 
of the number, died in 1700. A Synod 
of twelve ecclesiastical rulers was then 
invested with the power formerly exer- 
cised by the patriarchs, and this form 
erf" government continues at the present 
time. The number of the Russian 
dergy is about 215,000. Govetmnent 



allows them for their support 2,000,000 
roubles, or j£80,000, which is supple- 
mented by the fi-ee-will offerings of the 
people. The two sums united yiel4 a 
very inadequate support. 

The secular clergy are called Pro- 
toires, (n^oro/£^e/f,) or white dergy. 
They were formerly called Protopopes. 
They consist of priests and deacons, and 
also readers and sacristans. 

Dr. Pinkerton says, that *'all the 
Protoires, priests and deacons, must 
have been educated in the spiritual 
schools, aqd must be married before 
they can be admitted to these offices ; 
but are restricted firom marrying wi 
dows. The death of their wives, how- 
ever, does not now prevent them, as 
formerly, from officiating as priests, 
though tiiey are not allowed to marry a 
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MOOnd time. Bat they are at liberty to 
enter into the order of the black clergy, 
by beoomiog monks ; and thus the way 
18 open before them to the first dignities 
of the Russian church. Those, again, 
who desure to marry a second time, must 
first resign their office in the priesthood, 
and are for ever excluded from that 
order." 

The sfate of learning among the 
clergy is much improved, through the 
judicious measures employed by Peter 
the Great and his successors, with re- 
meet to their education. Their 'spi- 
ntual schools* belong to the most ancient 
institutions for learning in Russia; many 
of them were founded at the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. The number of 
these schools is fifty-eight; of which 
four are termed academies, thirty-six 
aeminaries, and eighteen are inferior 
•ohools. Th«7e is one seminary for each 
diocese. The eii^hteen schools were 
erected in the year ^800. In the whole 
number of schools abo,.«t 26,000 young 
men were, in 1814, educated principally 
at the expense of the government. In 
ihe four academies the number of stu- 
dents was about 4000, with upwards of 
fifty preceptors ; in the thurty-six semi- 
ntries there were above 20,000 students, 
md 297 teachers ; and in the eighteen 
■dhools nearly 2000 schohus and thirty 
tetohers. The sons of the dergy are 
generaUy sent to these institutions when 
about ten years of age. They begin 
with the Latin and Sdavonian languages, 
and are afterwards instructed in the 
ancient and modem languages, and the 
various branches of study that are ne- 
cessary for a liberal and professional 
education. Their theological instruo- 
tioDs are confined to the writings of the 
Oreek Fathers, such as Chrysostom, 
Gregory Nazianzen, &c., and to the 
works of the Rnssian divines. Among 
the most distinguished of these are, the 
writings of PlMon, the metropolitan of 
M oaoow ; of Deraetrina, metropolitan of 
Bastoff ; of Theophanes, arohbishop of 
Flaskoff; and of Miobael, arohbishop of 
tlMhemiga. Some of the works of the 
lael-mentionod anthtfr are sennftiufi and 



a treatise on * the Old and New Man,' 
of which Dr. Pinkerton speaks in high 
terms. 

Dr. Pinkerton describes the church 
service as follows : — ^^ Let any one, on 
his first arrival in St. Petersburg, enter 
the church of St. Nicholas, for instance, 
on a holiday, in the time of service, 
and, placing himself in a comer, calmly 
contemplate the scene before him : he 
might easily be led to the conclusion, 
that the Russians are to be counted 
among the most ignorant and supersti- 
tious of nations. The splendour of the* 
building with its gaudy decorations; the 
sumptuous dresses of the clergy, com- 
post of bright-coloured brocades, co« 
vered with embroidery and bespangled 
with gems ; the vocal music ; the odours 
of incense ascending before the sacred 
pictures, firom the golden censer waving 
in the hand of the officiating priest ; the 
great number of pictures covering the 
walls, overlaid with gold and silver 
plates in the form of robes, studded with 
pearls and precious stones, before which 
some hundreds of wax-lights and lamps 
of different sizes are burning; the people 
of all classes standmg and worshipping; 
(for none sit there;) some turning to 
their respective tutelary saints, and pro- 
strating themselves before them in vari- 
ous acts of humiliation, others bargain* 
ing for tapers at the stalls where they 
are sold in the church, then lighting 
them, and, with many crossings and 
ceremonies, placing them before their 
favourite pictures, as an offering and a 
symbol of the sincerity of their devo- 
tion: — ^having beheld these, let him 
turn his attention from the almost con- 
founding splendour and stupifying effects 
of this crowded scene, more minutely to 
contemplate its parts, and mark the 
peculiar dresses, and 16oks, and atti- 
tudes of individuals ; he will see much 
to excite his feelings of compassion and 
sympathy :-^here, the aged sire of four- 
score, devoutly crossing and slowly pro- 
strating himsdf before the picture of his 
tuteUuy sainty his legs and arms trem* 
bling beneath htm, ere his forehead and 
hoaiy locks reaoh the payement : (what 
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mnst it ooBt snob a feeble old man to 
perform tbia most fatigaing act of his 
devotion, perbaps forty or Sty times in 
a morning!) tbere, tbe devout motber 
with ber babe in ber arms, teaching its 
infant band to make tbe fignre of tbe 
cross, by touching, with tbe thumb, and 
first two fingers united, first its fore- 
head, then its breast, next tbe right 
aboulder, and afterwards tbe left, and 
to lisp the Gospodi Pomilui ; and when 
the priest brings out the crucifix at the 
€nd of tbe service to bestow tbe bene- 
diction, behold ! she presses forward in 
vhe crowd, and devoutly embraces tbe 
feet of the image of the suffering Sa- 
viour, and the infant follows her exam- 
ple. • • • On beholding this and 
similar scenes, without any further 
knowledge of tbe service, people, and 
principles of the Greek church, the tra- 
veller must at once come to the condu- 
tton, that the Eastern church is, in all 
respects, as corrupt in doctrine, and as 
superstitious in practice, as the Church 
of Rome. On obtaining better informa- 
tion, however, he finds this a hasty con- 
clusion, as it regards doctrine, and not 
borne out by £Eicts; for the Church 
that permits every one of its members 
to read the Holy Scriptures in a lan- 
guage which he understands, and ac- 
knowledges this Word as the highest 
tribunal in matters of faith on earth, is 
still possessed of tbe best reformer of 
all superstition. A reformation will no 
doubt take place with the increase of 
learning and Scriptural knowledge, both 
in Russia and in Greece." 

Some of tbe ceremonies and obser- 
vances of the Greek Church are thus 
described in Chantreau^s '* Travels into 
Russia:*' — "At tbe beginning of the 
year, the king' s day is a singular festi- 
val, which tbe Russians call tbe Bene- 
diction of Waters. On tbe Neva, then 
frozen, there is raised for the ceremony, 
a kind of temple of an octagonal figure, 
on tbe top of which is a St. John the 
Baptist, and the inside is decorated 
with pictures, representing tbe baptism 
of Jesus, bis transfiguration, and some 



other parts of his life. There yonr at- 
tention is drawn to an enormous Holy 
Ghost, appearing to descend from hea- 
ven : a aecoration common in the Greek 
Church, which introduces the Holy 
Ghost eveiywherel In tbe middle of 
the sanctuary is a square place, where 
the broken ice leaves a communication 
with tbe waters running below, and tbe 
rest is ornamented with rich tapestiy. 
Around this temple there is erected a 
kind of gallery which communicates 
with one of tbe windows of the imperial 
palace, at which the empress and ber 
family come out to attend the ceremony, 
which begins as soon as tbe regiment of 
guards have taken post on the liver. 
Then tbe archbishop, at the sound of 
the beUs, and of tbe artillery of tbe for- 
tress, comes out of the palace, and walks 
in procession, with all his clergy, to the 
little temple we have just mentioned. 
When arrived at the place where the 
ice is broken, be descends, by means of 
a ladder, to the side of the water. There 
he dips his cross three or four times, 
afterwards says some prayers, an orison 
to the great St Nicholas, and the wa- 
ters are then thought blessed. The pre- 
late sprinkles tbe water on the company 
around him, and on the colours, of 
all tbe re^ments that happen to be at 
St. Petersburg. After this benediction 
tbe archbishop retires. Then the people 
crowd towards tbe bole by which this 
prelate has blessed the waters. They 
drink of them with holy avidity. Not- 
withstanding tbe cold, the mothers 
plunge their infants, and the old men 
then: beads, into them. Everybody 
makes it a duty to carry away some for 
the purification of their houses, and 
curing certain distempers, against which 
the good Russians pretend this holy 
water is a powerful specific. While 
every one proceeds to this useful provi- 
sion, four popes, who are at the four 
comers of the sanctuary, sing a kind of 
litany, in which they rehearse all the 
titles of the empress, and to which tbe 
people answer by these words, Patneloi* 
Bog ! — ^May God take pity on her 1 " -^ 
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The Anti-Bjzantme or Monophysite 
dmrches, which have renonnoed the 
commiimon botih of the Greek and 
Bnssian churches, are the following:-— 
vis. the Syrian Jaoohite Church, and 
the Coptic or Alexandrian Church, each 
with a patriarch of its own ; the Abys- 
sinian or Ethiopio Chnrdi, acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Jacobite 
patriarch of Alexandria, and therefore a 
branch of the Coptic ; the Nestorian and 
Chaldean; the Indo-Syrian; and the 
Armenian. 

There are also churches in the east 
acknowledging the Church of Rome, 
and known as Greek Catholics, Arme- 
nian Catholics, Syrian Catholics (or 
Haionites), Nestorian Catholics, &c. 

The Jacobite Syrians, who are sub- 
ject to the patriarch of Antioch, are 
now chiefly found in Mesopotamia and 
on the banks of the Tigris. The Ma- 
ronites dwell in a mountainous canton 
of the Lebanon, named the Kesrouan. 
The Chaldeans are a separation from 
the Nestorian branch. The Copts of 
the present day share with the Jews 
the internal trade of Egypt. Their ec- 
deaastics are of the lowest dass, and 
the people are ignorant and superstitious 
to excess. They are fond of ceremonies, 
and during service the priest goes 
through a laborious routine of b<^ily 
exercise, incensing the saints, pictures, 
books, &&, incessantly. They have seven 
sacraments and four lents. The Ethi- 
opio Church is remarkable for the simi- 
larity of manv of its observances to the 
andent Jewish ritual TheAbyssinians 
have of late years been accessible to the 
misnonaries of a purer fiuth, and a 
mlsnon was sent amongst them by the 
Cbursh Misuonaxy S^ety in 1826. 
The Kestorians, according to the Arme- 
nian missionaries, number about 320,000 
souls, inhabitmg the region of Koordis- 
tan. The Nestorians and Chaldeans 
speak a vulgar Syriao. The Nestorians 
can themselves Nusrany^ Nazarene. 
Of all the native Christians of Western 
Aa8% thi|7 are said to be the best 



armed with arguments against Popery, 
all derived from Scripture. The Indian 
branch of the Syrian Church exists in 
Travancore and Cochin. Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan visited some of their stations 
in 1S06, and gives an interesting ac- 
count of them in his '* Researches.'' 
He counted fifty-five churches in Ma- 
layala. He did not believe that they 
were Nestorians. 

The tribes dwelling amongst the 
mountain heights of Koordistan have 
been vidted of late years by Mr. Ains- 
worth. Dr. Layard, Dr. Grant, and others, 
from whom we learn that the people 
consider themselves to be descendants 
of the ancient Chaldeans of Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, who were 
driven to the mountains by Mahomedan 
persecutions. Although they acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Sultan, and 
paid a small annual tribute till the mas- 
sacre of Bedr Khan in 1843, no Turk 
exerdsed any real authority in their 
villages. Few of this once wide-spread 
race are now to be found except in these 
mountains, preserving their old forms 
and ceremonies, their festivals, their 
chronology, and their ancient language 
in their prayers and religious books. 
They are at present engaged in a con- 
test with their brethren who have 
adopted the Romish faith, and from 
whom they have suffered persecution. 
Dr. Grant believes the present Chaldean 
tribes, or Nestorians, to be the descen- 
dants of the Ten Tribes, who were car- 
ried away in the first Jewish captivity. 
He asserts that the tradition is general, 
and universally believed by the Nesto- 
rians throughout Assyria and Media, 
and that the enmity existing between 
them and the Jews, forbids the idea of 
the tradition having been fabricated. 
The central portion of Assyria was for- 
meriy called Adiabene (or the country 
round the river Zab.) In Adiabene 
Proper, there were in 1840, nearly a 
hundred thousand Nestorians, while onlj 
a small remnant of Jews can be found 
among them. On the oppodto bank of 
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the Habor, nearly the whole conntrj 
from Adiabene and Halah is settled by 
Nestorians, while the nominal Jews of 
Media and Assyria do not exceed twenty 
thousand sools. It will not be sapposed 
that these are all that remain of the 
Ten Tribes ; and if it be admitted that 
they were carried captive into Assyria, 
there is no evidence to lead to the belief 
that they were ever removed from that 
oountry. They were still in the land of 
their captivity in the first century of the 
Christian era, according to Josephus; 
and Jerome, who had an intercourse of 
twenty years with the Jews of Palestine, 
states, that in the fifth centuiy of our 
era *^ the Ten Tribes are subject unto 
the king of the Persians.'* From that 
time to the present we hear no more of 
them. To these reasons for his belief 
that the Nestorians represent the lost 
tribes. Dr. Grant adds, their constant 
observance of Jewish customs, namely, 
the offering of the atoning sacrifice or 
fiin-oflering of the Levitical code, the 
gifts of first-fruits or tithes, their pecu- 
liar regard for the sanctuaiy, and the 
distinction between meats. On the 
other hand, Mr. Ainsworth has argued, 
that allowing aU these facts to be as 
Dr. Grant has represented, the daim 
for the Nestorians is not so strong as 
for the Jewish families still inhabiting 
the plains of the Tigris and Upper 
Euphrates. Mr. Ainsworth is also at 
issue with Dr. Grant as to the state- 
ment that the Jews agree with the 
Nestorians in admitting a common an* 
cestry ; besides, he asks, if the Chal- 
deans of the present day are Jews, what 
has become of the ancient Chaldeans? 
The religious observances referable, 
according to Dr. Grant, to the an- 
cient Jews, are some of them Pagan, 
and others Mahomedan, and common 
throughout the east. The theory of 
Dr. Grant is also invafidated by the 
circumstanoe of the Nestorians^ sop- 



posing them to have been Jews, bemg 
now Christians as they have professed 
to be firom early times ; for the Jews of 
the captivity were far removed firom the 
country in which the Gospel waa first 
preached. 

The Nestorians of Eoordistan and 
Urmiah, in the Persian provinces, were 
ignorant of the existence of their 
brethren in India, till they were informed 
of the fact by some American mission<» 
aries who visited Armenia some years 
ago. The tie of brotherhood betwixt 
them was immediately recognised by the 
Chaldean bishop. Mar Johannan, who 
sent an affectionate letter to the Indian 
Nestorians. 

The Indian branch practises some 
peculiar observances, one of which is 
dancing. The men dance by themselves, 
and the women also by themselves, with 
all becoming modesty and decorum. 
Before they begin, they make the sign 
of the cross, (£ant the Lord's Prayer, 
and sing a hymn in honour of St. 
Thomas. The practice of dandng has 
probably been acquired from the Indians 
amongst whom these people live, and 
who make this exercise part of the wor« 
ship they offer to their idols. 

The Armenians number about 
1,700,000 souls, distributed as follows : 
— in the Russian provinces, 42,000; in 
Turkey, 1,600,000; in Persia, 70,000; 
in India, 40,000; in the Austrian 
dommions and other parts of Europe^ 
10,000. The Armeniaos follow the 
Council of Nice, and accept the apostles' 
creed. They believe that the saints will 
not be admitted into heaven till the day 
of judgment, and that in the meantime, 
neither the souls nor the bodies of any 
saints or prophets are in heaven, except 
the Yirgin Maiy and Elias. Their rites 
and ceremonies resemble those of the 
Greek Church. They administer the 
sacrament of the supper in both kinds 
to the laity. 
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Iir the following racoinct account of 
the Church of England, it is intended 
rather to delineate her present aspect in 
ooDStitution and doctrine than to trace 
her career through the history of past 
ages. It will be desirable, however, in 
a few words, to sketch the origin of her 
existence, and to mention some of the 
principal events connected with her 
progress. 

IMition affirms that the Gospel of 
Jesns Christ was introduced into Britain 
in the time of the Apostles. About the 
dose of the second century, Tertullian 
observed that places considered inacces- 
sible to the Roman arms, were already 
imohed by the heralds of Christianity; 
and it is certain that, at the commence- 
ment of the fourth oentuiy, there were 
Christians in England who were the 
olgects of persecution. We now, also, 
read of bbhops proceeding from Britain 
to attend foreign council^as, for ex- 
amine, the Council at Aries, in the year 
314 ; and, from this time— with the 
exception of a severe struggle on the 
part of the Britons to preserve the 
Chnrcfa, when almost exterminated by 
the ioroads of the Saxons, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries — the Cluistians con- 
tiniied to multiply, and the ancient rites 
of the natives, and of the other inhabi- 
tants of the island, gradually ceased. 

It thus appears that the Church Jn 
Bnglynii dates her existence firom an 
earlT period. Towards the end of the 
aixta oentniy, the Bishop of Rome, Pope 
Qifgory the Great, was instrumental in 
enlarging the number of converts ; for, 
In Hie year {»96, he deipatohed a monk,] 



(Augustine) with forty companions of 
his own order, who were received fa- 
vourably by Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and the Gospel spread itself through 
the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 
Augustine founded an abbey at Can- 
terbu^, and was consecrated the first 
archbishop in England. 

The blessing if^ch was thus derived 
by the visit of missionaries from Rome, 
brought with it the commencement of 
a series of evils ; and these continued 
steadily to increase, until the simple 
truths of the Christian religion were al- 
most eclipsed under the shadow of the 
Papal power. Paganism receded, and 
became extinct; and, whilst the heathen 
rites were giving place to the new doc- 
trines, the land was being divided into 
dioceses, and the churdies, and the 
bishops, and the clergy, were gradually 
augmented tiuroughout the whole of 
Britain. Theodore, the sixth arch- 
bishop from Augustine, is supposed to 
have introduced, in the seventh century, 
the division of the land into parishes. 
Evils, however, were developed in rapid 
succession. The pope struggled for su- 
premacy ; the bishops and diergy— <«x- 
cepting a few faithful men occupied 
with holier duties — ^succeeded in *Mcrd» 
ing it over God^s heritac^e ;" a constant 
warfare was maintained between Rome 
and the sovereigns of England, with al» 
temating success — the former striving 
for power and supreme dominion over 
the English Church, and the latter seek- 
ing to preserve their own anthority, as 
wdl in eodesiastiGal as in temporal 
affairs, and to be independent of the 
Cborob of Rome. During this oontesty 
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every dogma of the Rombh Ghnrch was 
engrafted, one after another, npon the 
pure doctrines of the Gospel, as first in- 
troduced into Britain ; the simplicity of 
apostolic life, and of apostolic preaching, 
were exchanged for the possession of 
secular privileges, and for tiie establish- 
ment of a ceremonial ritual ; the wealth 
of the Church, through the agency of 
the Roman system, became enormous ; 
and we have now only to regard the 
Church of England, in common with 
the Churches of the contment in the 
mediaeval ages, as, whilst emitting here 
and there an occasional ray of light, 
yet deeply involved in the corruptions 
and superstitions of the times. 

In the sixteenth century, a new era 
burst upon Europe. The previous cen- 
tury had prepared the way. Faithful 
preachers and martyrs were raised up 
at home and abroad to testify against 
the wickedness of both priests and 
people. The feariul struggle of the Re- 
formation was pursued in earnest by 
Luther, Melancthon, Zuinglius, and 
others on the continent ; whilst in Eng- 
land, and on behalf of the reformation 
in the English Church, there were 
Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper 
among the bishops, and many of the 
dergy and laity, who, "not counting 
their lives dear unto themselves," 
laboured for the removal of ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses, and for the evangelization 
of the people, even to the sacrifice of all 
that they possessed; and they only 
ceased to expostulate and to reform, 
when their voices were hushed by the 
sufferings of the martyr^s death. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth, that 
the Church of England began to realise 
the return of a more primitive and 
spiritual worship. Men of high Pro- 
testant principles, and of sound learn- 
ing, were chosen for the office of 
bishops; an evangelical clergy were 
also raised up and encouraged ; the 
Holy Scriptures were printed and cir- 
culated ; many of the religious cere- 
monies were abolished as superfluous 
and dangerous ; the supremacy of the 
Sovereign, in emphatic opposition to the 



claims of the Pope, was carefully se- 
cured; and, in short, the Church of 
England, already firmly rooted in the 
land by the growth of centuries, con- 
tinued to be what she had heretofore 
been, the Established Church of the 
kingdom, purified through the instru- 
mentality of the Reformation, and 
liberated fi*om the dominion and inter- 
ference of Rome. 

Such, in brief, has been the origin 
and history of the English Church. The 
elements of trouble did not cease with 
the struggle for liberty and purity, and 
therefore, both fix)m within and with- 
out, she has witnessed several subse- 
quent and severe contests ; and also the 
services and discipline of the Church 
have been altered or modified at periods 
since the Reformation ; but as there have 
been no changes demanding notice in 
this rapid sketch of the past, we shall 
soon be prepared to speak of the Church 
of England as at present existing, in 
respect to her constitution and doctrine. 

Let us first understand the proper 
limit of our subject. In the fullest 
sense of the words, the Church of 
Enolanb comprises, besides the eccle- 
siastical EsTABUSHMENT in England 
and Wales and Ireland, all Episcopali- 
ans who, having been admitted by bap- 
tism into her communion, continue to 
acknowledge her discipline, and are 
amenable to the authority of her tri- 
bunals. In the East Indies, the clergy 
of the three Presidencies, including the 
army chaplains and missionaries, are 
subject, although in a restricted degree 
(as being, in the case of the chaplains, 
under the immediate control of the 
Indian Government) to the oversight of 
the Bishops respectively of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. In the British 
colonies, there are " colonial chaplains** 
and missionaries ; and the following dio- 
ceses are under the spiritual rule of colo- 
nial bishops consecrated and sent out by 
the Church of England : — Colombo, 
Victoriay Capetown, Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, Nova Scotia, Frederickton, 
Newfoundland, Rupert's Land, Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, Antigua, Gniana, Sydney) 
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Newcastle, Mdbonrne, Adelaide, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, and Sierra Leone. 
There is also the Bishop of Gibraltar, 
whose anthoxitj, although veiy limited, 
extends over tiie English clergy in the 
Mediterranean and the South of Europe. 
And in Jerusalem, there is an English 
bishop, appointed by the Grown of Eng- 
land, *'to exercise spiritual jurisdiction 
orer the ministers of British congrega- 
tions" in Syria, Ghaldea, Egypt, and 
Abyssinia. The Ghurch of England has 
no bishops in the North of Europe nor in 
Scotland ; but in these countries she has 
consular chaplains, or other clergymen, 
who officiate for the benefit of English 
oongregations. There are also military 
and naval chaplains in her Majesty s 
service in various parts of the world ; 
and theses being under no bishop, al- 
though in strict communion with the 
Ghuroh of England, do not require any 
episcopal license, but are subject at 
borne to the particular Government de- 
partment by which they are employed. 
The consular chapUuns are stationed in 
fordgn countries, as in Amsterdam, 
lisbrai, Malaga, Marseilles, Madeira, 
&0. ; they are paid partly by their con- 
gregations, and partly by the British 
Government, and are generally nomi- 
ftaUd by the former but appointed by 
the latter; they are entirely exempt 
finom the legal junsdiction of any bishop, 
although the Bishop of London has been 
erroneouslv supposed to exercise author- 
ity over the English clergy in foreign 
places; and they are under the im- 
mediate control of her itajesty's Se- 
cretaiy of State for Foreign Affairs. 
In the army (exduMve of the troops in 
India) there is one ** Ghaplaui- Gene- 
ral,*' and 6ve '« Chaplains to the 
ForoeSt*' in active service ; that is, one 
Chaplain to the Forces at each of the 
ftUowing tye military stations, namely 
-•London, Chatham, Mauritius, Malta, 
and Barbsidoes, besides ** miUtanr chap- 
kins'* in other garrisons, as in Gibraltar, 
Goifo, Qnebeo, uong-kong, Cape Town, 
fto^ &a The naval chapUiins, about 
ope bnndred in number, are officiating 
ia ahipa of war (not below the rate of 



a frigate), and in hospital ships in all 
quarters of the globe, as also in Green- 
wich hospital, and at the dock-yard 
chapels at home and abroad. 

There is in Scotland an Episcopal 
Communion, presided over by seven 
bishops, and numbering about 115 
ministers ; but this body must not bo 
conmdered as a branch of the Churdi of 
England. It is an independent and 
voluntaiy church, altogether uncon- 
nected with the State, having its own 
laws, appointing its own bishops, differ* 
ins from the Church of England by 
usmg, in some instances among its con- 
gregations, a peculiar " Communion 
Office^^ at the administration of the 
Lord's Supper; and the bishops, in point 
of law, possess neither dioceses nor 
tities, nor any jurisdiction in the 
countiT, nor have they any rank 
beyond what is courteously given to the 
senior pastors of other mdependent 
churches ; for their episcopal iunctiona 
are limited to the clergy and people 
who may be willing to acknowledge 
them. Hence, in the large towns in 
Scotland, as in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Montrose, there are 
'* English chapels," for members of the 
Church of England, with regularly or- 
dained Endish clergymen, ^* protected 
and allowed" by Act of Parliament 
(10th Queen Anne, chap, vii.) as com- 
petent to officiate in Scotiand without 
the license of a Scotch bishop, and who 
preserve their congregations in full 
communion with the Established Church 
of England. The Scotch bishops have 
not the power to ordain clergymen for 
the English Church ; nor can a minister 
ordainra by a Scotch bishop officiate 
in England except by special permis' 
sum, for ** any one day or any two 
days, and no more.'* (Act of 1S40.) 

It will now appear that the Church 
of England is represented almost 
I throughout the world. Her proper 
designation is^^^Thb Estabusbed 
AMD Ukited Church or Englakd 
AND Ibeland," for, in the year 1801, 
the Established Churches of England 
and Ireland were united into oneMy 
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by Act of Parliament, and they aie 
identical in doctrine, and, in all im- 
portant points, in constitution also. The 
clergy ordained by Irish bishops, are 
eligible to hold church preferment in 
England, and the Church in Ireland is 
equally accessible to the English clergy. 
In short, the union between the two is 
complete ; so that, when speaking of the 
constitution and doctrine of the one, we 
may be understood as including the 
doctrine and constitution of the other. 
However, for the sake of conciseness 
and perspicuity, we will withdraw our 
attention from Ireland and the colonies ; 
and the following observations will be 
restricted to the present aspect of the 
Church of England as established in 
England and Waleff 

The Constitution. — 1. The Sove- 
reign is the Governor of the Church of 
England — '' the only supreme head on 
earth'' (2. 3. Anne, cap. xi.)— and, 
therefore, *' hath the chief power in this 
realm of England, and other his domi- 
nions, unto whom the chief government 
of all estates in this realm, whether 
they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all 
causes doth appertain." {Articles of 
the Church of England^ Art xxzvii.) 
The clergy make the following sub- 
scription : — '^ That the King's majesty, 
under God, is the only supreme Gover- 
nor of this realm, and of all other his 
Highnesses dominions and countries, as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes, as temporal" .(Canon 
xzxvi.) But, in order to remove any 
doubts that might possibly offend Chris- 
tian people, as to the import of the 
royal supremacy in ^^trtVuaZ affaus, the 
same authority which designates the 
Sovereign *^ Defender of the Faith, and 
Supreme Governor of the Church of 
England," declares — " We give not our 
princes the ministering either of God's 
Word or of the Sacraments ; the'which 
thing the injunctions also lately set 
forth by Elizabeth our Queen do most 
plainly testify; but that only pre- 
rogative, which we see to have been 
given always to all godly princes in 



holy Scriptures by God himself : that is, 
that they should rule all estates and de- 
grees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, and restrain with the civil sword 
the stubborn and evil doers." (Article 
xxxvil) And the following '* Injunc- 
tions by Queen Elizabeth,'' alluded to 
above, will show that the maintenance 
of the royal supremacy in the Church 
of England has especial reference to a 
specific evil : — ** For certainly her Ma- 
jesty neither hath nor ever will chal- 
lenge any authority, than that was 
cb^lenged and lately used by the said 
noble Kings of famous memory. King 
Henry YIII. and K. Edward VI., which 
is and was of ancient time due to the 
imperial crown of this realm, that is, 
under God, to have the sovereignty, 
and over all manner of persons bom 
within these her realms, dominions, and 
countries, of what estate, either eccle- 
siastical or temporal, soever they be, 
80 as no other foreign power shall or 
ought to have any superiority over 
them,^' (Anno 1659. Sparrow's Col- 
lection.) It appears, then, that whilst 
the British Sovereign is upheld as the 
" Supreme Governor" of the Church of 
England, there is no room for sup- 
posing that the Headship of Christ 
is denied, or even overlooked by 
English Churchmen. The prerogative 
claimed is simply to "conserve and 
maintain the Church committed to our 
charge, in unity of true religion and 
in the bond of peace ; and not to suffer 
unnecessary disputations, altercations, or 
questions to be raised, which may nour- 
ish faction both in the Church and 
Commonwealth." (His Majesty's De- 
claration, prefixed to the Articles.) It 
is also expressly allowed that '^ the 
Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and authority in contro- 
versies of faith ;" and that ** the 
Church be a witness and a keeper of 
Holy Writ." (Art. xx.) Nor are we 
in any uncertainty as to what is here 
intended, for "the visible Church of 
Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure Word of 
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God 18 preached, and the Saorainents 
be dnlj ministered, aooording to Christie 
ordinance.*' (Art. xix.) 

2. The conntiy is divided into the 
two Proyinoee of Canterbniy and Tork, 
and each proyince is under the govern- 
ment of an Archbishop. But, whilst 
the two Provinces embrace the whole 
conntiy, and confer snperior dignity upon 
the archbishopSf there are also two 
Dioceses of Canterbniy and Toik — 
nnoh more dronmscribed territories 
^-in which the archbishops, respect- 
ivelj, perform the usual daties attached 
to the other bishops. England and 
Wales are divided into the following 
ttoenty-eight bishoprics or dioceses : — 
Canttfbniy, York, London, Dorham, 
Winchester, Bangor, Bath and Wells, 
Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, Ely, 
Exeter, Glonoester and Bristol, Herefoid, 
Lidifidd, Lmooln, Uandaff, Manches- 
ter, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Kipon, Rochester, Salisbnir, St. Asaph, 
St. David's, Worcester, Sodor and Man. 
The word "diocese" from hoUmete, 
iignifies administratum or household^ 
and it is applied to the ecclesiastical 
arrangement of territory, *'for this 
realm has two divisions, one into shires 
or comities, in respect of temporal 
policy — another into dioceses, in re- 
spect of jurisdiction ecclesiastical." 
^CoweL) The Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, rank imme- 
diately after the andibishops — they take 
preoedence of the other bishops, and 
always have a seat in the House of 
Loidii The Bishop of Sodor and Man 
does not sit in the House of Lords, un- 
less he happens to be a peer in his own 
right ;* but all the other English prelates, 
except a« bishop who was last conse- 
crtUedt are sphritual peers; and the 
joiiior bishop, when he ceases to be 
junior by the creation of another bishop, 
takes tlie vacant place as a peer among 
the Lords. 

3. The ardibishopa are chosen, as 
ocoor, from among the 
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bishops. The appointment is vested in 
the Crown. The Sovereign has also 
the nomination of all the bishops. The 
rule is as follows: — On the death of 
a bishop, the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral in the vacant diocese apply 
for the "Royal License" to elect a 
successor; the license (called conge 
d^ eUre) is sent to the Cathedral ; but,, 
at the same time, the Dean and Chap- 
ter receive *^ Letters Missive*' from the 
Crown, mentioning the name of the 
person to be elected, and which con- 
tain the following passage : — ** We 
have been pleased, by these our letters, 
to name and recommend him unto you, 
to be elected and chosen to the said 
Bishopric of——: Wherefore we re- 
quire you, upon receipt thereof, to pro- 
ceed to your election, according to the 
laws of this our realm, and our conge 
d' elire herewith sent unto you ; and 
the same election, so made, to oerti^ 
unto us under your common seal. ' 
The will of the Sovereign, therefore, in 
the appointment is absolute. '^The 
only choice the electors have under this 
restraint is, whether they will obey the 
King or incur a praemunire. The 
election, frx>m beginning to end, pro- 
ceeds, seemingly, upon the congd 
d* elire, without any appearance of re- 
straint fix>m the letters missive, and iu 
the same manner as if there were no 
such restraint ; and the only circum- 
stance remarkable in it, is the solemn 
decUring of the person elected to the 
clergy and people assembled in the 
church, wherein we see the footsteps of 
the more ancient way of electing, and of 
the part which they had in the elec- 
tion." (Bp. Gibson's Codex, I. 109.) 
The consent of the person elected is 
next formally obtained. Letters certi- 
ficatory of tibe election are then sent to 
ihe (hx>wn ; the royal assent is suppli- 
cated ; and the Crown issues ** Letters 
Patent" to the Archbishop of the pro- 
vince requiring him to proceed with 
the confirmation and consecration. 
When the day is fixed for the confir- 
mation, notice is published in the 
ohnroh in which the ceremony ia to take 
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place, and all parties wbo may be opposed 
to the election are thereby cited to come 
forwiurd. The dean and chapter dele- 
gate one or more persons to attend and 
present the bishop-elect to the arch- 
bidiop, or to his representative, the 
vicar-general. A proctor, in the name 
of the dean and chapter, requests that 
all opposers not then appearing may be 
precluded from farther opposition, and 
that the election may be confirmed. 
The regularity of the election is then 
proved ; the bishop takes the oaths, Ist, 
of Allegiance, 2d, of Supremacy, Sd, 
of Simony^ and 4th, of Obedience to 
the Archbiehop ; and now follows 
*'The Definitive Sentence, or the Act of 
Confirmation, by which the judge com- 
mits to the bishop elected, curam, regi- 
912691, et administrationemj spiritualium 
dicti Episcopatus, and then decrees him 
to be installed and enthronized." (Gib- 
son's Codex, I. iii.) No person can be 
consecrated a bishop until he is full thirty 
years of age. The consecration must 
always be performed on some Sunday or 
holiday, whereupon the bishop-elect is 
presented to the archbishop of the pro- 
vince (or to some other bishop ap- 
pointed by lawful commission) by two 
bishops. The archbishop demands the 
royal mandate, and causes it to be read ; 
the oaths of supremacy and obedience 
to the archbishop are taken ; and the 
remainder of the service is continued 
according to the form in the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is a rule of 
ancient date in the Episcopal Churches, 
that there shall be no consecration un- 
less three bishops, at least, are present 
at the ceremony, and lay their hands, 
at the same moment, on the head of the 
new bishop. 

4. The government of the Church 
of England is, ^' under her Majesty, 
by Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, Arch- 
Deacons, and the rest that bear 
office in the same." (Canon vii.) 
The archbishops and bishops alone have 
the power to ordain clergymen; and no 
bishop can ordain a person for a diocese 
in England, Wales, or Ireland, other 
than his own, unless at the request of 



ihe bishop of the other diooese. The 
Canon-Law requires that ordina&na 
take place at ^* allotted certain times,*' 
and *' only upon the Sundays immedi- 
ately following Jefunia quatttor tem^* 
porum, commonly called Ember WeekSf 
appointed in ancient times for prayer 
and fasting, (purposely for this cause at 
their first institution,) and so continued 
at this day in the Church of England ; 
and that this be done in the cathedral 
or parish church where the bishop re* 
sideth, and in ihe time of divine ser- 
vice, in the presence not only of the 
archdeacon but of the dean, and two 
prebendaries at the least, or (if they 
shall happen bv any lawful cause to be 
let or hindered) in the presence of four 
other grave persons, being masters of 
arts at the least, and allowed for publio 
preachers." (Canon xxxi.) This law, 
however, as respects the season and 2b- 
cality, has not been generally observed. 
Candidates for the ministry are usu- 
ally graduates of either the Universities 
of Cambridge or Oxford, or of Trinity 
College, Dublin, or else of Durham, 
Lampeter, or St. Bees ; but the bishops 
are not bound to restrict ordination to 
members of any university or college. 
The "law is— t'No bishop shall hence- 
forth admit any person into sacred 
orders which is not of his own diocese, 
except he be either of one of the uni- 
versities of this realm, or except he shall 
bring letters dismissory (so termed) 
from the bishop of whose diocese he is ; 
and, desuing to be a deacon, is three- 
and-twenty years old, and to be a priest, 
four-and-twenty years complete, and 
hath taken some degree of school in 
either of the said universities, or at 
least except he be able to yield an ac- 
count of his faith in Latin, according 
to the articles of religion approved in 
synod of the bishops and clergy of this 
realm, one thousand five hundred sixty 
and two, and to confirm the same by 
sufficient testimonies out of the holy 
Scriptures; and except, moreover, he 
shall then exhibit letters testimonial ot 
his good life and conversation, under the 
seal of some ooUege of Cambridge or 
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Oxfivd, iHiere before he remained, or 
of three or four grave ministers, toge- 
ther with the sabscription and testi- 
mouy of other credible persons who have 
known his life and behaviomr by the 
space of three years next before." 
(Cmon xxxiv.) Although the bishops 
may thns dispense with an academical 
dcffree on the part of a candidate for 
ordination, provided the candidate gives 
sufficient proof of capability, yet it is 
only in extraordinaiy instances that any 
ponon except a graduate is admitted. 
The Bidiop of London departs from the 
general rnle in favonr of gentlemen 
edncated at the Church Missionary Col- 
lege at Islington, and intended to labour 
aa missionaries among the heathen. 

No person can be ordained who has 
^ not first some certam place where he 
might use his frinction.*' (Canon 
zzxiiL) This indicates what is meant 
by the fiuniliar expression, a Htle for 
crden. The candidate must show that 
there is a vacant field of duty offered 
to him, before the bishop wUl accept 
his application ; that is, he must have 
leonred the presentation to a curacy or 
m chaplaincy, or he must be the fellow 
of a college, or a ^' master of arts of 
five years standing, that liveth of his 
own charge in dtber of the universi- 
ties,'* before he can be ordained. The 
meet general title for orders is a curacy. 
^ And if any bishop shall admit any 
penon into the ministnr that hath none 
of these titles as is aforesaid, then he 
shall keep and maintam him with all 
things necessary, till he do prefer him 
to some eodesiastical livmg." (Canon 
zzxiii.) The bishops have idwolute 
power to refuse ordination to any party 
whom they may consider ineligible. 
The osoal course is as follows: — ^The 
eandidate writes to the bishop of the 
diooese in whidi the curacy offered to 
kim as a title is situated, and requests 
to bo ordained. He obtains a personal 
interview with the bishop, and passes 
tfarongh a vivd voce examination as to 
He &ologioai opinions and attun- 
nents. If approved, he is permitted to 
itod in hit papert— that is, the regis- 



ters of his age and baptism, testimoni- 
als from his college, a certificate of 
character attested by three beneficed 
clergymen, and another document called 
Si qvisy which is a paper signed by the 
clergyman and church-wardens of the 
parish in which the candidate resides, 
and which certifies that his name has 
been publicly called in the parish 
church, and that no objections have 
been raised against his being admitted 
into the ministry. He is now allowed 
to proceed, with the other candidates, 
to the examination, which is conducted 
by the bishop's examining chaplain, 
and is sustained, in some dioceses, 
during the whole of three or four days. 
It is strictly theological and ecdesiasti- ■ 
caL The approved candidates take 
the Oath of Supremacy, sign a " De- 
claration" that they will cor^orm to the 
Liturgy, and, moreover, subscribe the 
following three articles :-» 

L ^' That the King's Majesty, under 
God, is the only supreme Governor of 
this realm, and of all other his High- 
ness's dominions and countries, as well 
in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or 
causes, as temporal; and that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state or 
potentate, hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spirituid, within his Majesty's said 
realms, dominions, and countries. 

U. ^^That the Book of Common 
Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, containeth in it 
nothing contrary to the Word of God, 
and that it may lawfiilly so be used ; 
and that he himself will use the form 
in the said Book prescribed in pnblio 
prayer, and administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and none other. 

m. *<That he alloiveth the Book of 
Articles of Religion agreed upon by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of both Pro- 
vinces, and the whole Clergy, in the 
Convocation holden at London in the 
vear of our Lord God one thousand five 
hundred sixty and two ; and that he 
acknowledgeth all and every the Arti- 
dee therein contained, being in nunkber 
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niae-ancl-thirty, besides the ratification, 
to be agreeable to the Word of God." 

The ordination service, as arranged 
in the Book of Common Prayer, is per- 
formed in the cathedral of the diocese, 
or in some chnrch or chapel, in the 
presence of the congregation. The 
candidates are there formally intro- 
duced to the bishop by the archdeacon, 
or his deputy, in these words : — " Be- 
verend Father in God — I present nnto 
yon these persons present to be ad- 
mitted deacons." Towards the dose of 
the service, the bishop, laying his hands 
severally upon their, heads, says — 
*'• Take thon authority to execute the 
office of a deacon in the Church of God 
committed unto thee, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.*' And then, 
pladng the New Testament in the 
band of each, he adds — "Take thou 
authority to read the Gospel in the 
Church of God, and to preach the 
eame, if thou be thereto licensed by the 
bishop himself." Hence it appears 
that a deacon in the Church of England 
is an ordained minister. He is compe- 
tent to take any clerical duty, except 
that he cannot consecrate the elements 
at the Sacrament of the Lord*s Supper, 
nor can he read the forms of absolu- 
tion ; and he is not qualified to hold 
a living, nor any other independent 
charge. (13. 14. Car. II., cap. 4, 
par. 14.) He continues a deacon, 
generally — although not necessarily, 
provided he is the full age of twenty- 
four — for one year "to the intent he 
may be perfect and well-expert in the 
things appertaining to the ecclesiastical 
jidministration." (Rubric) He is 
then obliged to undergo another exami- 
nation, conducted, as before, by the 
bishop's chaplain, and severer than the 
former ; and, when this is satisfactorily 
ended, he is admitted, as before, by the 
bishop in public, to the order of Pres- 
byter or priest.* The Ordination Ser- 

* The word Priest, as nsed in the Church of 
England, meana simply a Pred^jfter. It ia a 
cormptlon of the wora flv^ir/^i/Tt^*;, thioujKh the 
Vxeaoif prettrtf pretre. 



▼ice differs in some measure firom the 
service which admits to the order <^ 
deacon. Seyeral of the presbyters pre- 
sent, as well as the bishop, lay their 
hands simultaneously on the head of 
every candidate, and the bishop say»— 
" Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a Priest in the Church of 
God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands. Whose sins 
thou dost forgive they are forgiven ; and 
whose sins thou dost retain they are. 
retained; and be thou a faithful dis- 
penser of the Word of God, and of his 
holy Sacraments : In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen." And then, delivering 
to each one a Bible^ he adds — " Take 
thou authority to preach the Word of 
God, and to minister the holy Sacra- 
ments in the congregation where thou 
shalt be lawfully appointed thereunto." 
When once ordained a presbyter, he it 
competent to take any duty, and to 
hold any kind of preferment short of a 
bishopric, within the pale of the Church 
of England. 

6. The ministrations of the clergy 
are variously apportioned to Deans, 
Canons (or Prebendaries), Archdeacons, 
Chancellors, Rural Deans, Rectors, 
Vicars, Chaplains, and Curates. Several 
of these designations may belong to one 
individual A dean, for instance, is 
generally the rector or vicar of some 
parish, and may, at the same period, 
hold a chaplaincy. The rector of one 
parish may be the vicar of another, and 
at the same time he may be both a chap* 
lain and a curate. Any one clergyman 
may possess, within certain limits^ 
several pieces of preferment of different 
descriptions. 

Curates are unhenejiced clergymen 
— ^that is, they do not possess a per* 
manent charge. They are engaged 
by the rector or vicar of a parish, 
or by the incumbent of a chnrch or 
chapel, either to assist in the duties 
of the place, or to act as the represen* 
tatives in the absence of the beneficed 
pastor. They are called stipendiary 
coratesv to distinguish them fh>m per» 
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pdttoX carates. The latter, when once 
appointed, cannot be dismissed at the 
will of the patron ; and althongh the 
appointment differs from a rectory or 
▼icarage in respect to its origin and pay- 
ment of income, yet the perpetnal 
corate of a parish or chnrdi is as tmly 
an incumbent as any other beneficed 
clergyman. The stipendiary curate, 
however, is liable to lose his cnraoy 
whenever his services are no longer re- 
quired. He is so far protected by law 
tiiat he may demand six monihs' notice 
before he is removed ; and, on the other 
bandy he is bound to give Ihree 
mondu^ notice to the bishop before he 
leaves a cure to which he has been 
licensed. (1. 2. Via, cap. 106.) Cler- 
gymen often take occasional duty, 
or the temporary charge of a pariso, 
without an episcopal license ; but, as a 
rule, and both for the sake of discipline 
and for the protection of the clergyman 
himself, "No curate or minister shaU 
be pennitted to serve in any place with- 
<iut examination and admission of the 
iishop of the diocese, or ordinary* of 
the place having episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, in writing, under his hand and 
teal, having respect to the greatness of 
the cnre and meetness of the party. 
And the said curates and ministers, if 
they remove from one diocese to another, 
shiJl not be by any means admitted to 
serve without testimony of the bishop 
of the diocese, or ordinary of the place, 
MM aforesaid, whence they came, in 
writing, of their honesty, ability, and 
oonformity to the ecclesiastical laws of 
the Chnrdi of Englsnd.*' (Canon zlviii.) 
The bishops have absolute power over 
curates, either to refuse or to withdraw 



The term Chaplain baa a variety of 
applications. The incumbents or curates 
may be chaplains. Clergymen ap- 
pointed to minister to the inmates of 
workhouses, jails, and hospitals, are so 
designated. The army and navy have 

Jndfft, It tlM OrtMMrri* ^^ ■> MdeataiUcal 
^MM **li«vtai|r episoopil jiiriidiettoQ** Is slao 
«a JMtuxft ■uboofh not % HUbof^ 



their chaplains ; and so also have tlie 
bishops, and the nobility, and her Ma- 
jesty, either their honorary chaplaing^ 
or chaplains who are resident and offi* 
ciate in their houses or private chapels. 
Vicars and Rectors are beneficed 
clergymen, to whom the spiritual care 
of parishes is permanently entrusted. 
They enjoy, as a freehold, the livings in 
the Churdi. These livings are in the 
gift of a large number of patrons, 
among whom are the Crown, the Lord 
Chancer, the Duchy of Lancaster, the 
Archbishops and Bishops, the Dean and 
Chapter of each Diocese, the Universi- 
ties, certain corporate bodies, trustees^ 
and private individuals throughout the 
kingdom. Private interest or merit 
leaSa to preferment ; and unbeneficed 
or stipendiary curates possessing either 
the one or the other are preferred, aa 
the case may be, to vicarages and rec- 
tories. The distinction between these 
two may be explained as follows: — 
*^ A rectory or parsonage is a spiritual 
living, composed of land, tithe, and 
other oblations of the people." (Spel 
man.) Titlies are divided into great 
and small. The great tithes compriso 
the tenth part of aU kinds of grain, &o., 
whilst the small tithes consist of the 
tenth part of the milk, eggs, cheese, 
&0., produced on the farms of the living. 
These tithes are the property of the 
rector. The right to possess them con- 
verts an ecclesiastical benefice into m 
rectory. But, in former times, the 
church lands^ in certam cases, passed 
into the possession of either bishops or 
hiymen, and thereby the great or mosi 
valuable tithes were diverted firom their 
original purpose. The tithes became 
either impropriated or appropriated. 
'^ An impropriation is properly so called 
when the <£nroh land is in the hands of 
a layman, and an appropriation ta 
when it is in the hands of a bishop, 
college, or religions house, thourii 
sometimes these terms are oonfonnde£^ 
(Ayliffe.) The vicar, then, of a parish, 
is the incumbent of either an appro- 
priated or impropriated benefice ; and, 
whilst the mall tUhes are merved aa 
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hlB portion, tbe great tUhes are received 
either by the bishop or lajrman into 
whose possession the chnrch hinds may 
have Men. A kyman that has the 
right over ohnrch lands is called the 
Impropriator, and the living in this 
ease is denominated a vicarage. It is 
nsaal to commnte the tithes, both great 
and smaD, for money. 

No person can be instituted to any 
parsonage (i. e,, rectory), vicarage, 
benefice, or other ecclesiastical promo- 
tion, unless in priest's orders. (13, 
14. Car. II. cap. 4.) Nor can a bishop 
*^ institute any to a benefice, who hath 
been ordained by any other bishop, 
except he first show unto him his * let- 
ters of orders,* and bring him a suffi- 
cient testimony of his former good life 
and behaviour, if the bishop shall re- 
quire it; and lastly, shall appear on 
due examination, to be worthy of his 
ministry." (Canon xxxix.) Although 
the patron has the exclusive right 
of presentation, yet the presentee 
is admitted and insiituted by the 
bishop, and afterwards he is tn- 
ducted by the archdeacon, or by some 
(yther competent person. The **ad^ 
mission, strictly speaking, is when the 
bishop, upon examination, admitteth 
the derk (the presentee), to be able, 
and saith, Admitto te hahilem; but 
institution is the actual conveyance of 
the ^iritual cure, when the bishop 
fiaith — Instituo te Rectorem talis 
ecclesios cum cura animarum, and 
Accipe curam tuam et meam,^^ The 
derk is 'not *' complete incumbent" 
ontil he has been inducted, or has 
received, as the canon law calls it, 
'•co/yorai possession.'* (Gibson's Co- 
dex, U. 814.) At the Institution, the 
presentee subscribes, in the presence of 
the ordinary, the ITiiriy-nine Articles 
of Religion, also the Three Articles 
quoted above firom Canon xxxvi, and 
which are subscribed at ordination, 
and whenever a clerg3rman is licensed 
to a new charge. An oath is taken 
against simony—*^ I, A. B., do swear 
ihai I have made no simoniacal pay- 
ment, contract, or promise, directly or 



indurectly, by myself, or by any other, 
to my knowledge or with my consent, 
to any person or persons whatsoever, 
for or concerning the procuring and 
obtaining of this ecdesiastical dignity, 
place, preferment, office, or living— 
[respectively and particularly naming 
me same, whereunto he is to he ad^ 
mitted, instituted, collated, installed^ 
or confirmed] — nor will at any time 
hereafter perform or satisfy any such 
kind of payment, contract, or promise, 
made by any other without my know- 
ledge or consent. So hdp me God, 
through Jesus Christ."* iJso the Oath 
of Allegiance — ^* I, A. B. do sincerely 
promise and swear, that I will be faith- 
ful and bear true allegiance to her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Victoria. So help me 
God." And the Oath of Sovereignty— 
^' I, A. B., do swear, that I do from my 
heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as im- 
pious and heretical, that damnable 
doctrine and position, that princes ex- 
communicated or deprived by the pope, 
or any authority of the See of Rome, 
may be deposed or murdered by their 
subjects, or any other whomsoever. 
And I do declare that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath 
or ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence or 
authority, ecdesiastical or spiritual^ 
within this realm. So help me God." 
(1 Will. & Mary, cap. 8.) There is, 
likewise, the Oath of Canonical Ohe» 
dience to the bishop ; and every clergy- 
man, en bdng either licensed to a 
curacy, or instituted to a benefice, 
signs the following declaration : — ** I, 
A. B., do declare that I will conform to 
the Liturgy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as it is now 
by law established ;" which is sub- 
scribed in the presence of the bishop, or 
of some other person appointed by the 
bishop as his ** commissary." A par- 
ticular and distinct entrv of the insti- 
tution, mentioning the oate, the name 

* This oath is administered " to avoid the de- 
testable sin of simonv, because buying and 
selling of spiritual and ecclesiastical ninctions, 
oflQoes, promotions^ dignities, and livings, la 
aijgnibiB before Qod.** (Canon xL) 
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flf the patron of the living. See, is 
made in the pablic register of the ordi- 
nary ; '* and it is of great importance, 
both to deik and patron, that such 
entries be doly made and carefully 
preserved — to tht elerhf whose letters 
of institution may be consomed or lost, 
and to tiie patron^ whose tiiU may 
raffer, in time to come, by the want of 
proper evidence, upon whose presenta- 
tion it was that institution was given." 
(Gibson II. 813.) The next step on 
the part of the bishop or ordinary, is 
to issue a mandate for induction^ di- 
rooted to tiie archdeacon, except where 
the benefice is exemptfix>m archidiaconal 
jurisdiction ; ^^ and the archdeacon, or 
other person to whom the mandate is 
4une(^, if he induct not in his proper 
person issoes a precept to others to do 
it** The proper end and nature of 
indnotion is " tiie vesting of the incum- 
bent with fun possession of all tiie pro- 
fits belonging to the church, which the 
mandate caUs the inducting him in 
reo/eiR, actualem^ et corporalem pos- 

setsMiem ecclesia de , cum juri- 

hu^proficuis^ etpertmentUs umversis. 
And aooordindy, the words commonly 
Qsed l^ the mductor (when he takes 
the deik by the hand, and lays it upon 
the key, or upon the ring of the church 
door, or if the key cannot be had, and 
there is no ring on the door, on any part 
of the widl of the church or church- 
yard), are these that follow, or others 
to tiie same effect:^-* By virtoe of 
this mandate, I do induct you into the 
red, actual, and corporal possession of 
the church of——, with all the rights, 
profits, and apportenances thereunto 
belonging.' After which the inductor 
opens the door, and puts the person in- 
ducted into the church, who usually 
tolls a bell to make his induction noto- 
rious to tiie parish.*' (Gibson IL 815.) 
The archdeacon or his representative 
then certifies the induction, either in a 
distinct instrument, or, which is more 
osoal, on the opposite side of the man- 
date ; and the incumbent, now tiM^i- 
tuted to the q>iritaai cure, and ta- 
dMded to the tempoial emolamenta of 



his benefice, reads the Common Pjrayer 
in the churdi at an eariy opportunity, 
*' within two months next after that he 
shall be in the actual possession of the 
said ecdesiasticd benefice"— (13, 14, 
Car. n. cap. 4.) — and, in the presence 
of the congregation, he says doud — " j^ 
A. B., do here declare my nnfdgned 
assent and consent to all and everything 
contained and prescribed in and by the 
book, entitled the Book of Common 
Phiyer and Administration of the Sa« 
craments, and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church, according to the 
use of the Church of En^and, together 
with the Psdter, or Psdms of David, 
pdnted as they are to be sung or said 
in Churches; and the Form or Man* 
ner of Making, Ordaining, and Conse- 
crating of Bishq», Priests, and Dea* 
cons." (Ibid,) He is also reqmred to 
read the Thirty-nine Artides ^< in the 
same church whereof he shall have 
cure, in the time of common prayer 
there, with dedaration of his unfeigned 
assent thereunto," within two months 
after his induction. Further, he must 
** publidy and openly read" the deda- 
ration that he will conform to the 
Liturgy of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Irdand; and, at the same 
time, ^^ in his parish church, where he 
is to officiate, in the presence of the 
congregation there assembled," he must 
read a certificate to the effect that he 
has subscribed the Declaration in the 
presence of the bishop or ordinary of 
the diocese. Such are the prindpal 
rules and requirements to be observed 
by presbyters, on taking possesdon of 
their benefices. There are exceptions 
— as in the case of Donatives* — ^bnt 
it is unnecessary to notice them here. 

Rural Deans are dergymen who have 
assigned to them, in addition to their 
own parodiial labours, the inspection of 
a certain number of parishes in their 
respective parte of the several diocesesi 
The title seems to have originated torn 

• DonstlTes are so ctDad Imcshm thnr are 
giTen and ftilly p iM M Med by the ringle demt^ 



Hon ot the petron In writing, without pn$aum» 
Hon. itutlMiont Off eidlicMMt IGMtaon s Qodti^ 
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llie dreonutance that formerly each 
nml dean exercised a oertam amoant 
of aaperintendenoe over ten parishes or 
miiiisters stationed in the country,* 
**The proper office of a rural dean 
(however constituted), was the inspec- 
tion of the lives and manners of the 
dergy and people within their district, 
in order to be reported to the bi^op." 
(Gibson, n. 972.) 

The Archdeacon holds a higher posi- 
tion in the church. He dates the in- 
stitution of his office as far back as the 
latter end of the third century ; and, 
«< by the begmning of the seventh cen- 
tuiy, he seems to have been fully pos- 
sessed of the chief care and inspection 
of the diocese in subordination to the 
bishop." (Ibid, p. 969.) The several 
dioceses are divided into two or three, 
and in some cases even into four, arch- 
deaconries, with one archdeacon for 
each division. The appointment is in 
the gift of the bishop of the diocese. 
Triennial visitations are hdd by the 
archdeacons in their respective locali- 
ties, and charges are delivered by them 
to the assembled dergy of the arch- 
deaconry. These diarges treat of a 
variety of ecdesiastical matters, bearing 
on the present state or future prospect 
of the church, and they direct attention 
to any change made by the Leg^dature 
in respect to church disdpline. An 
important part of the duty of an arch- 
deacon is to visit and inquire into the 
oondition of the different ecdesiastical 
edifices throughout his district, ^^ once 
in every three years, in his own person, 
<nr cause the same to be done.*' (Canon 
IzzxvL) 

The Chancellor occupies a station 
that requires forensic knowledge — he 
must be ^^ learned in the dvil and ec- 
desiastical laws." (Canon czzvii.) 
In some cases he is a layman, and in 
others he is chos^ by the bishops from 
among their clergy. OccasionaJly tbere 
are two chancellors in a bishoprio— tibe 
chancellor of the churchy and the dian- 
cdlor of the diocese. 

^ Tbeword dean Is derfyed ftom the IslOn 
, and tblf from tiie GrMk 2m«, m 



And, lastly, the.*e are the Deans, so 
called because the office was originally 
given to a presbyter, who, in virtue of 
the office, obtained superiority over ten 
other presbyters attached to a cathedral 
or collegiate church. The cathedral is, 
as it were, the parish church of the 
whole diocese, under the exdusiipe and 
peculiar care of the dean and chapter. 
The chapter consists of the canons, of 
whom there are several connected with 
a cathedral ; and sometimes a canoniy 
is hdd by a bishop. There are canons, 
honorary canons, and minor canons. 
The dean is the head of the chapter. His 
appointment, which ranks next to a 
bishopric, is bestowed by letters patent 
direct from the Crown. Among his 
immediate duties it is provided that 
^' he^ with the rest of the ^canons or 
prebendaries resident, shall take special 
care that the statutes and laudable cus- 
toms of their church, not being contrary 
to the Word of God or prerogative 
royal,'* be observed — (Canon adii.) 
— and that ^^ every dean, dean and 
chapter, .... shall survey the 
churches of his or their jurisdiction once 
in every three years in his own person, 
or cause the same to be done." (Canon 
IxzzvL) In the cathedrals there is 
divine service twice every day through- 
out the year, and the dean and canons 
*^ shall not only preach there in their 
own persons so often as they are bound 
by law, statute, ordinance, or custom, 
but shall likewise preach in other 
churches of the same diocese where 
they are resident, and especially in 
those places whence they or thdr 
church recdve any yearly rents or pro- 
fits." (Canon zliii.) 

It may be mentioned that the digni- 
taries of the church — as the higher 
dergy in the Church of England are 
called— hold exalted rank, not only 
among ecdesiastics, but in the empire ; 
and they are distinguished by styles 
peculiar to each rank. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury takes precedence of the 
Lord Chancdlor, and therefore has the 
highest position in the kingdom next 
to members of the royal fiunily. Tho 
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Ardhbishop Of Tork has precedence im* 
nediatelj after the Lord Chancellor ; 
and the Bishops having seats in the 
House of Lords hold a position inter- 
mediate between Yisoounts and Barons. 
Aiohbidiops are styled Most Reverend; 
Biaho^ Right Reverend Lord; Deans, 
Fety Reverend; Archdeacons, T?ie 
Venerable and Reverend; and Chan- 
eeDors, if in holy orders. The Worship^ 
M and Reverend, It appears that 
Indiopa ^^ long before William the Gon- 
qoetOT changed bishoprics into baronies, 
were, as bishopsy members of the 
WUena-gemoty or the Great Council of 
the Land." (Gibson's Codex, L 127.) 
6. The whole country is divided into 
parishes, and many of these have been 
IB late years subdivided, and, in conse- 
qoenoe of the increase of population, 
even the sub-divided parishes have 
given off portions into ecclesiastical 
distaicts. &igland is supposed to have 
been divided into paiishes in the seventh 
oentniy. In any one parish, there may 
be the parish church, tiie chapel of ease, 
and several district churches, besides 
ebqwU, which, although private pro- 
perty, are in connection with the Esta- 
bKshed Church, and are licensed by the 
bishop of the diocese. Churches can- 
nol be erected without the consent of 
the bishop, and their erection may be 
prevented if good cause is shown by 
the incumbent of the parish. They 
are consecrated by the buhop— that is, 
tbey are formally dedicated to God, and 
aet raart for sacred purposes by an act 
of solemn and special service, and <* the 
2010 takes no notice of churches or 
eh^pels tm they are consecrated," al- 
though the canon law supposes that, 
with consent of the bishop, divine ser- 
vice, indnding the administration of 
the saoramento, may be performed in 
dmrchesand chapels not oonsecrated. 
(Gibeon L 190.) It is ordered that 
''the chorchwardena or questmen 
ahall take care and provide that the 
ebanhes be well and sufficiently re- 
paired, and so from time to time kept 
tad maintained, that the windows be 
veil i^aaed, and thai the floon be kept 



paved, plain, and even ; all things there 
in such an orderly and decent sort, 
without dust, or anything that may be 
either noisome or unseemly, as best 
becometh the house of God." (Canon 
Ixzzv.) The rector is bound to keep 
the chancel of the parish churdi in 
good condition, whilst the other parts of 
the edifice are repaired at the expense 
of the parishioners. *'0f common 
right, the soil and freehold of the church 
is the parson's ; the use of the body of 
the church, and the repair of it, common 
to the parishioners ; and the disposing of 
the seats therein the right of the onli- 
nary." (Gibson, I. 197.) The ap- 
propriation of the seats is, in common 
practice, under the management of the 
churchwardens. 

The usual means for meeting the 
expense of repauns are the church 
rates; and these are made by the 
churchwardens, together with the 
parishioners assembled, after publio 
notice has been given in the church \ 
" and the major part of them that ap- 
pear shall bind the parish, or, if 
none appear, the churchwardens alone 
may make the rate, because they, and 
not the parishioners, are to be cited and 
punished in defect of repairs." And 
further— '^ If the churchwardens make 
any new addition in or about the 
church, they must have the consent of 
the parish, otherwise they have no right 
to a rate; and if it be within the 
church, the license of the ordinary i» 
also to be obtained, lest some inconve- 
nience should thereby arise to render 
the church in any respect less fit for the 
performance of mvine service, of which 
the ordinaiy is judge ; and whatever 
is added by license of the ordinary be- 
comes fi^>m henceforth a necessary part 
of the church, and is to be repaired at 
the charge of the parishioners, but in 
ordinary repairs the churchwardens 
need not take the consent of the parish- 
ioners • • • because the parish 
have made tiiem their trustees." (/W» 
p. 106.) 

Amongother dutiea are the follow- 
ing;— **Ilie ohnrobwanlflps or qpesi* 
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men of every charob and ohapd shall, 
at the charge of the parish, provide the 
Book of Common Prayer." ^' And if 
any parishes be yet mifhmished of the 
Bible of the largest yolnme, or of the 
Book of Homilies allowed by aathority, 
the said churchwardens shall, within 
convenient time, provide the same at 
the charge of the parish." ^'The 
chnrchwi^enB or questmen, at the 
common charge of the parishioners in 
every church, shaD provide a comely 
and decent pulpit, to be set in a conve- 
nient place within the same, by the dis- 
cretion of the ordinary of the place, if 
any question do arise, and to be there 
seemly kept for the preaching of God's 
Word." (Canons Ixzx. and Ixxxiii.) 
It is also ordained that church- 
wardens or their assistants (commonly 
called sidesmen), shall not allow any 
*' profane usage to be kept in the 
church or chapel, or churchyard, neither 
the bells to be rung superstitiously upon 
holidays or eves abrogated by the Book 
of Common Prayer/* Canon Ixxxviii. 
The law by which church officers, 
entrusted with so many important and 
often difficult fimctions, are appointed, 
is as follows : — ^' All churchwardens or 
questmen in every parish shall be chosen 
by the joint consent of the minister and 
parishioners, if it may be ; but if they 
cannot agree upon such a choice, then 
the minister sliail choose one, and the 
parishioners another : and without such 
a joint or several choice, none shall take 
upon them to be churchwardens, neither 
shall they continue any longer than 
(^ne year in that office, except, perhaps, 
they be chosen again in like manner. 
And all churchwardens, at the end of 
their year, or within a month after at 
the most, shall, before the minister and 
the parishioners, give up a just account 
of such money as they have received, 
and also what, particularly, they have 
bestowed in reparations and otherwise 
for the use of the church. And, last of all, 
going out of their office, they shall truly 
deliver up to the parishioners whatso- 
ever money or other things of ri^t be- 
longing to the ohuroh or parish, whioh | 



remainetb in theur hands, that it maj 
be delivered over by them to the nest 
churchwardens by bin indented." (Canon 
Ixzzix.) The usual practice is for the 
rector to make a selection from the 
laymen of the parish, and this person 
is commonly known by the name of 
the Rectot's Churchwarden; and, at 
the same time, the parishioners assem- 
ble in the vestiy, and there aj^int their 
own churchwarden. *'The choice of 
which persons — viz. churchwardens or 
questmen, sidemen or assistants— shall 
be yearly made in Easter week."— 
(Canon xc) 

There is yet one other person of whom 
mention must be made— the parish 
clerk. Canon xd. says — " No parish 
derk, upon any vacation, shall be 
chosen within the dty of London, or 
elsewhere within the province of Can- 
terbury, but by the parson or vicar, or 
where there is no parson or vicar, by 
the minister pf that place for the time 
being." Formerly, the parish deriu 
were all clergymen,* and the duties 
connected with the office embraced the 
ordinaiT functions of a curate. They 
assisted the incumbent in tiie perform- 
ance of divine service — reading the 
portions of Scripture appointed for the 
day, and leading the choral part of the 
devotions. At present, in some places, 
the parish derk is in holy orders; 
but, in such cases, the work is per- 
formed by a layman of inferior station, 
who is paid by the derk as his deputy. 
The more general custom now prevail- 
ing, is for the incumbent to give the 
appointment to a layman, whose usual 
duties are to lead the responses, and to 
give out the psalms or hymns during 
service in the church; also to an- 
nounce from his desk on tiie Sundays, 
in the presence of the congregation, 
notices of vestry or parochial meetings, 
to attend on the officiating minister at 
baptisms, marriages, and funerals, and 
to assist in keeping a careftil register of 
tfa^e ceremonies. Fonerals, when at 

* Tbe word Okrikt Is from the Latin deriau. 
» dergymaii; and ordained mInlstezB are itDl 
dedgnated by tliii term. 
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Iha psrish church, instead of in pnblic 
cemeteries, come nnder the more im- 
mediate raperintendence of the sexton,* 
vrho sees that the graves are properly 
prepared, settles with the parties about 
payment of the fees, apprises the cler- 
gyman of the time fixed for the borials, 
and is present himself at each inter- 
ment. 

7* The properiT belonging to the 
Chorch of Eng^d is obtained through 
many different channelsi and is yery 
valoable, although, if provision were 
made for the endowment of new 
churches, and for the sustentation of an 
increased number of ministers, the vari- 
ous sonrees of wealth would prove in- 
adequate to even a reasonable demand. 
The church lands in some dioceses, as 
in Durham, derive much of their value 
from the minerals. In other parts, as 
in the Eastern Counties, and especially 
in the Fens, church property has par- 
ticipated in the general benefit result- 
ing firom drainage, and other agricul- 
tural improvements; whilst elsewhere, 
as in the neighbourhood of London, 
the conversion of comparatively un- 

grofitable ground into handsome streets 
as greatly augmented the ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues. The incomes of the 
Arofabishops of Canterbury and Tork 
are^ respectively, £15,000 and £10,000 
s-year. The Bishops of London and 
Duriiam are in the possession of an- 
nual receipts which seem to vary firom 
£12,000 to £20,000 ; but, at present, 
the amount of these episcopal salaries, 
and of the revenue of other bishops, 
is so uncertain, that it will be impossible 
to particularize them with accurate 
figures. In the Clergy List the income 
of the Bishop of Durham is given at 
£8000 ; but it is known that this pre- 
late netted, lately, in one year, no less 
m sum than £26,000, whilst his average 
leoeipts are said to be about £16,000. 
This extraordinary state of things ap- 
pears to have arisen firom the etroum- 
•tanoe that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
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mitUm, an oOoer who formerlr lud cb«rg« of 
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sioners gave to the Bishop of Durham th« 
option either to pay over to them every 
year the sum of £11,200, " taking his 
chance of the £8000 named by Parlia- 
ment, or to make over to them the 
whole revenues of the See, receiving an 
annual payment of £8000."* The 
Bishop preferred the former alternative, 
and has thereby doubled, on an average* 
the intended salary. With respect to 
the intention of the Legislature, the 
subjoined extract fix)m the Act of Parlia- 
ment (6 and 7 Will. IV. cap. 77,) will 
show how the matter stands : — <* That, 
in order to provide for the augmentation 
of the incomes of the smaller bishoprics, 
such fixed annual sums be paid to the 
Commissioners out of the revenues of 
the larger Sees respectively, as shall, 
upon due inquiry and consideration, be 
determined on, so as to leave as an 
average annual income to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury £15,000, to 
the Arehbishop of Tork, £10,000, to 
the Bishop of London, £10,000, to the 
Bishop of Durham, £8,000, to the 
Bishop of Winchester, £7,000, to the 
Bishop of Ely, £5,500, to the Bishops 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, £5,200, and 
to the Bishops of Worcester, and Bath 
and Wells, respectively, £5,000. And 
that out of the fimd thus accruing, 
fixed annual payments be made by the 
Commissioners, in such instances and 
to such amount as shall be in like man- 
ner determined on, so that the average 
annual incomes of the other bishops, 
respectively, be not less than £4,000, 
nor more than £5,000."t An adjust- 
ment of these pecuniary matters will 
be effected in the course of time, for 
they have lately engaged a large share 
of public attention ; and also the pro- 
perty of the cathedral establishments is 
being subjected to inspection, for a very 
genml feeling prevails that it might be 
diverted into diannels better adapted 
than at present to the spiritual wants of 



^ speeches on EocIesUstical Affoln, by S4- 
ward HonmaD, Eaq., U P.. In the 8e«ion» of 
1847 and 1848» page 37. FnbUahed br Seeloyft. 
■ ■ 1848. 



t Quoted by Mr. Honmia. Ibidt p. 41. 
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ihe oonntry. The rereniie of the Cathe- 
dral of Canterbniy is ^' about £20,000 
a-year, of which £8,000 is divided among 
the chapter — the dean taking two 
shares, and each of the [six] canons 
one share. Now, besides the estates 
from which this revenue is derived, the 
dean and chapter are patrons, by them- 
selves or their nominees, of about forty 
livings, and by law they may present 
themselves to these livings, each canon 
being permitted to hold one benefice in 
ooniunction with his cathedral stall."* 

The total revenues of the Church of 
England are estimated asbeingnot under 
£5,000,000 a-year, and yet — so unequal 
IS the distribution — there are, out of 
10,500 benefices, no less than 6,800 with 
incomes uTider £800 a year, and of these 
there are 8,460 livings whose annual 
value is under £150. Some of the 
clergy, holding several pieces of pre- 
ferment, are in the receipt of from 
£2,000 to £5,000 a-year, while many 
hard-working curates and ministers in 
populous and poor districts are re- 
ceiving not more than £50 or £70 for 
their yearly stipend. The ordinary pay 
of a curate in a large town ranges, 
according to circumstances, from £70 
to £150, and in a few cases, where the 
curates are paid by church fees,f the 
annual income will vary from £150 to 
£300; but this high salary is pre- 
carious, and exceedmgly rare. The in- 
cumbents of district churches and 
chapels of ease, and also the ministers 
of proprietary and private chapels, ob- 
tain their incomes generally fix)m the 
pew rents, although in some of these 
instances there are endowments through 
the liberality of individuals. These 
incomes range from £100 to £800 
a-year. It is customary for the 
parishioners, at Easter, to contribute 
small sums called Easter Offerings; 
and these sometimes form a consider- 
able item in the receipts of a clergyman. 

* Speeches on EcdealAsttcal Affairs, by Ed- 
ward Horanan, Esq., M.P., page 66. 

f The C^mrOi Fhm are for offldatfiig at ftme- 
fals and manlagei^ andfor reglstolDg tiie \^ 
tfami^&& 



There are also Lectureships^ founded 
in olden times in some parishes of 
the larger towns, and these are usually 
worth £80 or £100 a-year, and occa- 
sionally they yield a much larger 
sum. The income of the rector of a 
parish is derived from the tithes, from 
Easter offerings, and fix)m church fees. 
The oath against Simony, quoted 
above, will show that a clergyman 
cannot purchase for himself preferment 
without violating the law of the land ; 
and yet the property of the Church, 
like any other property, enters the 
market and is sold to the highest bid- 
der. The legal distinctions to be ob- 
served in the sale of church preferment 
are — 1st, The clergyman preferred must 
not make any pecuniary bargain what- 
ever, directly or indirectly, with the 
patron — he cannot buy a living for 
himself. 2d, The patron may seU the 
next presentation to a benefice— that 
is, he may dispose of his right, as 
patron, to present a new incumbent 
when next the benefice becomes vacant ; 
and the right of presentation returns to 
the patron whenever the church is again 
void. In this way there may l^ a 
continuous traffic in church property ; 
and, although prohibited from present- 
ing themselves to benefices under such 
circumstances, preferment may be 
bought for clergymen by their relatives 
or fnends. 3d, The patron, if he de- 
sires to sell the next presentation, must 
conclude the bargain during a period 
in which the incumbency is occupied- 
he cannot dispose of it "whilst the 
church is void, so as to be entitled 
thereby to such void turn." If, for 
example, the rector of a parish dies 
whilst the next presentation is unsold, 
the patron must not then sell his right, 
but he must give the vacant living to a 
new incumbent. 4th, Patrons may not 
only make a grant of the next presen- 
tation, but also they can dispose of the 
advowson. <' The right of advowson, 
or of presenting a clerk to the bishop 
as oft as a church becomes vacant, 
was founded in the building, or ^ving 
land to build oOf or the endowing of 
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fueli obnTob.^ (Gibson II., 756.) And 
this right became attached to the 
manor, and the tithes of the manor 
were also annexed to the chnrch. The 
persons who thus obtained the privilege 
of nominating clergymen to benefices, 
*^ were caQed advocati andpatroni, be- 
canse they were bound to protect and 
defend the rights of the church and 
tiieir clerks from oppression and yio- 
lence." (Ibid,) And hence the term 
advowson^ from advocati^ signifies the 
jus patronatus^ or right of patronage. 
An advowson, then, may be sold like 
any other property, subject, of course, 
to all ecclesiastical claims upon it ; and 
In this way many advowsons have be- 
come separated from the estates to 
which they originally belonged. Such 
is the law and custom in the Church of 
England. '* But the notion and prac- 
tice of making merchandize of ad- 
vowsons and next avoidances," observes 
Bishop Gibson, "is not so easily re- 
conciled either to the laws of the 
church, or to the ancient laws of the 
land, or to the nature of advowsons, 
considered (as they certainly ought in 
reason and good conscience to be con- 
sidered), in the nature of mere trusts^ 
for the benefit of men's souls. Nor 
does it follow, either from the patron's 
being now vested with that right by the 
common law, or from its being annexed 
to a temporal inheritance, that it is 
itself a temporal inheritance, or ought 
(legally speaking) to be considered 
otherwise than as a tpirUual trust."— 
(^Ihidy n., 758.) In cases where the 
incumbent of a dinrch is elevated to a 
Ushoprio, the Oown — as if in return 
for the honour conferred on the benefice 
<— claims the right of the next presen- 
laUon. 

8. In taking a review of the pre- 
ceding Sketch of the Constitution of the 
Cfanrdi of Engtod, it will appear that 
England and Wales are divided, first, 
into two provinces, nnder the Arch- 
bishopa of Canterbury and York ; and, 
ieoond, into twenty eight-dioceses, in- 
fladiDg those of lork and Canterbunr, 
iBoli ttooete being under a bishop. The 



whole of this territory is further divided 
into parishes, each parish being under 
a rector, or vicar, or perpetual curate 
and in the more populous parishes, we 
notice the sub-division of districts, each 
ecclesiastical district being under the 
spiritual superintendence of an incum- 
bent or curate. There are also the 
cathedral establishments and collegiate 
churches ; and throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, there are stipendi- 
ary curates and chaplains, licensed to 
officiate in parishes, or in hospitals, 
jails, and workhouses. The clergy are 
on the increase with the growing popu- 
lation ; and, at present, there are not 
less than 17,000 men whose names are 
enrolled in the Clergy List as ordained 
ministers of the Church of England. 
The population of England and Wales 
is about sixteen millions. The number 
of' benefices is 10,500. There are 
churches and chapels, 18,154. The 
dignitaries of the church, heads of col« 
leges, &c., are 1,147. The working 
clergy are in number more than 
13,000. Of clergymen without duty 
there are 1,568 ; and the chaplains in 
the navy, and on fordgn stations, are 
372. These figures show that there 
are above 16,000 clergymen belonging 
to the Established Church in England 
and Wales.* The " Clergy List" for 
the year 1851 gives the number at 
17,352, but this large return includes 
many colonial chaplains and mission* 
aries. And ^et there is great deficiency 
of labourers m this vast field of sixteen 
millions of souls at home — not to men- 
tion the inadequate supply that almost 
necessarily accompanies our emigrants 
in their rapid flight to the colonies. In 
the large dties and towns of England, 
such as Manchester and Liverpool, and 
throughout the manufacturing and min- 
ing districts, there are considerable 
masses of the people, nominally mem- 
bers of the English Church, who never 

* These statlftics are made op prindpall j by 
Mr. Homuui, for the year 1848. Bee Speechea^ 
page IS. The nnmbera of chorehea, bene- 
llcea, and cleriiyxneiL are conatantly changlog 
with the IncreaM or population and diTUtoa 
cC^ariabaa 
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enter a place of worship, and are 
as sheep without a shepherd. The 
strenuous efforts of late years— great 
and beneficial as they have been — are 
not commensurate with the wants of 
an accumulating population. Not only 
the parishes, but evm the congre- 
gations in many parts of the kingdom, 



remtun— not through negligence w 
much as from necessity — ^without being 
regularly visited by their ministers. 

The following Table, constructed in 
the year 1849, by Mr. Horsman, will 
show the spiritual destitution— as far 
as the Church of England is concem^ 
—in the metropolitan districts :— 



FaridL 



Fopnlation. Na of Clergy with Proportion. 
Cnreof Sonls. 



St. George's, Southwark 50,000 5 1 

St George's, East, 42,000 4 1 

Poplar, 21,000 2 1 

Limehouse, 22,000 2 1 

ShadweU, 10,000 1 1 

Spitalfields, 21,000 2 1 

Shoreditch, St. Leonard, 35,000 3 1 

„ Hoxton, 24,000 2 1 

„ Haggerstone, 19,000 2 1 

Clerkenwell, St. James, 30,300 2 1 

„ St. John, 8,500 1 1 

St. Luke, Old Street, 15,300 2 1 

„ St. Barnabas, 14,000 1 1 

Newington, Surrey, 60,000 7 1 

Christ Church, 15,000 2 1 

St. Anne, Soho, 17,000 2 1 

Stepney, St. Dunstans, 25,000 3 1 



in 10,000 
„ 10,500 
„ 10,500 
„ 11,060 
„ 10,000 
„ 10,500 
11,666 
12,000 
9,500 
16,000 
8,500 
7,500 
14,000 
8,570 
7,500 
8,600 
8,300 






It is obvious that the government of 
so large a body of ecclesiastics, occupy- 
ing so many dissimilar positions, de- 
mands a machinery for the execution of 
discipline. In the Church of England 
there are various spiritual courts. ^* Till 
the reign of WiUiam the Conqueror, 
the court for ecclesiastical and temporal 
matters was one and the same, namely, 
the county court, where the bishop and 
the Sheriff, or their representatives, sat 
jointly for the administration of justice 
—the first in matters ecclesiastical, by 
the laws of the church, the second in 
matters temporal, by the laws of the 
state." (Gibson, n. 1001.) But 
these two jurisdictions were separated, 
and spiritual causes were subsequently 
referred to ecclesiastical tribunals. The 
archbishops and bishops have severally 
their Consistories, or church courts — a 
court for each diocese. Jurisdiction is 
committed^ unto deans, ohancellors, 
commissaries, officials, and archdeacons. 
The churchwardens have assigned to 



them the particular duty of observing 
the morals of the people in then: respec- 
tive parishes; and they *^ shall faith- 
fully present all and every of the said 
offenders, to the intent that they, and 
every of them, may be punished by the 
severity of the laws, according to their 
deserts." (Canon, dz.) And "If the 
churchwardens or questmen, or assist- 
ants, do or shall know any man within 
their parish, or elsewhere, that is a 
hinderer of the Word of God to be 
read or sincerely preached, or of the 
execution of these our constitutions, or 
a fautor of any usurped or foreign 
power, by the laws of this realm jusUy 
rejected and taken away, or a defender 
of Popish and erroneous doctrine, they 
shall detect and present the same to the 
bishop of the diocese, or ordinary of 
the place, to be censured and punished 
according to such ecclesiastical laws as 
are prescribed in that behalf." (Canon 
ex.) And again — '^In all visitations 
of bishops and archdeacons, the ohnroh" 
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wtt^ens or qaestmen, and ndonen, 
shall tralj and penonaDy present the 
names of all those which behave them- 
selyes ruddy and disorderly in the 
dimrch, or which, by untimely ringing 
of bells, by walking, talking, or other 
noise, shall hinder the mimster or 
preacher.'' (Canon czi.) Thus pro- 
vision is made in every psnsh for bring- 
ing irregularities under the cognizance 
of the spiritual authorities. 

The rural deans, of whom mention 
has been ahneady made, are the eyes of 
the bishops. It is their province to 
notice and report to their superiors any 
nusconduct or heretical teaching on the 
part of the clergy residing or labouring 
within their districts; and the arch- 
deacons are bound not only to inspect 
the churches and church-yards through- 
out their archdeaconries, but also to ez- 
eroiae a vigilant regard for the efficiency 
and orthodoxy of ^ clerical duties, and 
for the spiritual welfare of the parishes 
within their jurisdiction. It ought not 
to be expected that men, educated as 
minbters of the Gospel are, and placed 
in a public and responsible position, 
with the most solemn vows upon them 
for the faithful discharge of their duties, 
and under the surveillance of constituted 
authorities, should expose themsdves 
to any serious accusation, in respect 
dther to their private character or 
poblio ministrations; yet it seems not 
possible that there should be a body of 
17,000 men, however favourable their 
dreomstances, which shall eacxpe fix>m 
the vexatious proceedings, or ftom the 
occasbnal moral delinquendes of re- 
fractoiy or unprincipled members. 
Hence the necessity of ecdesiastioal 
disdpline. It has been already re- 
marked that the bishops, in their 
■everal dioceses, have absolute control 
over all derg^en who are merely 
licensed or stipendiary curates — they 
can revoke a curate's license at pleasure ; 
tbey can also refuse peremptorily to 
admit any unbeneficed minister to a 
mniBj within their jurisdiction ; and, 
monover, the will of a bishop is abeo- 
iHta iD r^ecting any candidate for bdy 



orders. Immense responsibility, there- 
fore, rests with the chief overseers of 
the Church of England. The law en- 
trusts them with a power which maybe 
as readily abused as benefidally em- 
ployed ; and examples are not wanting 
of episcopal authority being exerted 
rather for the suppression than encour* 
agement of faithful expositors of Chris- 
tian truth. The lay members of the 
English Church are, in law, amenable 
to spiritual jurisdiction, al^ough in 
practice, the authority of church courts 
is, as a general rule, restrained to the 
correction of the dergy. The Canons 
are explidt — *'The minister, church- 
wardens, questmen, and assistants, of 
every parish church and chapd, shall 
yearly, within forty days after Easter, 
exhibit to the bishop or his chancellor 
the names and surnames of all the 
parishioners, as weU men as women, 
which, being of the age of sixteen 
years, received not the communion at 
Easter before." (Canon cxii.) And 
again — "It shall be lawful for every 
minister, churchwardens, and sidemen, 
to present offenders as often as they 
shall think meet ; and likewise, for any 
godly-disposed person, or for any ec- 
desiastical judge, upon knowledge or 
notice given unto him or them of any 
enormous crime within his jurisdiction^ 
to move the minister, churchwardens, 
or sidemen, as they tender the glory of 
God and reformation of sin, to present 
the same, if they shall find suffident 
cause to induce them thereunto, that it 
may be in due time punished and re- 
formed.' ' ( Canon cxvi.) 

The principal point remains to be 
noticed. In what way is church disdpline 
applied to beneficed dergy men? The 
rector, or vicar, or perpetual curate of a 
parish, is as independent and secure in 
his position as any dignitary or bishop. 
No bishop can exercise arbitraiy power 
in this direction. All beneficed dergy- 
men are protected by the law of the 
land, and cannot be dispossessed of 
their livings, or in anywise punished 
without a trial before the appointed 
tribonala. Mor can any bishop, nnlesi 
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snpported by the ecclesiastical courts, 
prevent the institution and induc- 
tion of a qualified clergyman, when 
duly nominated by the patron to a 
benefice within his diocese. In the case 
of refusal, there is an appeal to the 
Court of Queen's Bench or to the Ck)urt 
of Arches, and to her Majesty in Coun- 
cil; and, should the refusal of the 
bishop, after being over-ruled by these 
higher authorities, be continued, the 
clergyman is instituted to his living 
by the archbishop of the province, 
without any necessaiy concurrence of 
the bbhop of the diocese. By these 
means, the rights of patrons are guarded, 
and the clergy cannot be debarred from 
taking possebsion of their preferment, 
unless sufficient cause is proved in an 
open court, and confirmed by the 
highest judicial authority in the realm. 

It is not necessary to speak here of 
the several Consistories, or other church 
courts, established in England during 
many centuries, because the ancient 
rule has been in some measure repealed 
by the Legislature, and the law of 
Henry YII. for the " punishment 'of 
priests," has been superseded by " An 
Act fbr better enforcing church discip- 
line," in the reign of Victoria. (3d 
and 4th Yictorise Beginae, cap. 86.) 
The course at present followed will be 
understood from a perusal of the sub- 
joined epitome of the principal clauses 
of the enactment : — 

I. In every case of any clerk in holy 
orders of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, who may be charged with 
any offence, or concerning whom there 
may exist evil report, it shall be lawful 
for the bishop of the diocese, on the 
application of any party complaining, 
or of his own mere motion, to issue a 
commission to Jive persons, of whom 
one shall be his vicar-general, or an 
archdeacon or rural dean within the 
diocese, for the purpose of making in- 
quiry as to the grounds of such charge 
or report, — provided that intimation of 
the circumstances connected with the 
charge shall be sent by the bishop 
to ^e party accused fourteen days 



at least before such commission shall 
issue. 

II. It shall be lawful for the said 
commissioners, or any three of them, 
to examine upon oath all witnesses who 
shall be tendered to them for exami- 
nation, or whom they may deem it ne- 
cessary to summon, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there be sufficient 
primd facte ground for instituting fur- 
ther proceedings ; and notice of the 
time when, and place where, every meet- 
ing of the commissioners shall be holden 
shall be given to the party accused, 
seven days at least before the meeting ; 
and it shall be lawful for the party ac- 
cused, or his agent, to attend the pro- 
ceedings and to examine the witnesses ; 
and aS such preliminary proceedings 
shall be public, unless on the application 
of the party accused ; and when such 
proceedings, whether public or private, 
shall have been closed, one of the com- 
missioners shall openly declare the opi- 
nion of the majority of the commission- 
eiB present at such inquiry, whether 
there be or be not sufficient primd 
facie ground for instituting further 
proceedings. 

in. The said commissioners, or any 
three of them, shall transmit to the 
bishop the depositions of witnesses, and a 
report of the opinion of the majority of 
the commissioners whether or not there 
be sufficient primd fade ground for 
instituting proceedings against the party 
accused ; and the bishop shall, upon the 
application of the party accused, cause 
to be delivered to such party a copy 
of the said report and of the deposi- 
tions. 

lY. In all cases where proceedings 
shall have been commenced against any 
such derk, it shall be lawful for the 
bishop, with consent of such clerk and 
of the party complaining, to pronounce, 
without any further proceedings, sudi 
sentence as the bishop shall think fit, 
not exceeding the sentence which might 
be pronounc^ in due course of law. 

y. If the commissioners shall report 
that there is sufficient primd facie 
ground for instituting proceedings, and 
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if tbe biflhop, or tbe party complaming, 
shall thereupon think fit to proce^ 
against the partj aocosed, articles shall 
be drawn up, and, when approved 
and signed bj an advocate practising 
in Doctor's Commons, shall, together 
with a copy of the depositions taken by 
the commissioners, be filed in the 
registry of the diocese ; and any such 
party shall be entitled to inspect, or to 
nave copies of such depositions ; and a 
copy of the articles so filed shall be 
served upon the party accused ; and it 
shall not be lawful to proceed upon any 
such articles until after the expiration 
of fourteen days after the day on which 
such copy shall have been served. 

YL It shall be lawful for the bishop 
to require the party to appear either 
in person or by his agent, at any place 
within the diocese, ifier the expiration 
of the said fourteen days, and to make 
answer to the said articles ; and if the 
party shall appear, and by his answers 
admit the truth of the articles, the 
bishop or his commissary shall forth- 
with pronounce sentence according to 
the ecclesiastical law. 

YII. If the party accused shall re- 
fuse to appear and make answer to the 
said artides, or shall make answer 
other than an admission of the truth 
thereof, the bishop shall proceed to 
hear the cause, with the assistance of 
three assessors, nominated by the bishop, 
one of whom shall be an advocate in 
the court pf the archbishop of the pro- 
vince, or a sergeant-at-law, or a barris- 
ter of seven years' standing, and 
another shaU be the dean of his cathe- 
dral church, or one of his archdeacons, 
or his diancellor ; and upon the hear- 
ing of such cause, the bishop shall de- 
termine the same, and pronounce 
•entenoe according to the ecclesiastical 
Uw. 

Ym. It shall be lawfbl for the bishop 
of any diocese, either in the first in- 
itanoe, or after tiie commissioners shall 
have reported that there is sufficient 
primAfade eround for instituting pro- 
ceedings, and before the filing of the 
•nideii bot not afterwards^ to send the 



case, by letters of request, to the court 
of appeal of the province, to be there 
heard and determined according to the 
law and practice of such court. 

IX. In every case in which it shall 
appear to the bishop that great scandal 
is likely to arise from the party ac- 
cused continuing to perform the ser- 
vices of the church while such charge 
is under investigation, it shall be law- 
ful for the bishop to cause a notice to 
be served inhibiting the said party from 
performing any services of the church 
within such diocese, until sentence shall 
have been given in the said cause. 

X. It shall be lawful for any party 
who shall think himself aggrieved by 
the judgment pronounced in the first 
instance by the bishop, or in the court 
of appeal of the province, to appeal 
from such judgment ; and such appeal 
shall be to the archbishop, and shall 
be heard before the judge of the court 
of appeal of the province, when the 
cause shall have been heard and de- 
termined in the first instance by the 
bishop ; and the appeal shall be to the 
Queen in council, and shall be heard 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, when the cause shall 
have been heard and determined in the 
first instance in the court of the arch- 
bishop. 

XI. And it is enacted. That every 
archbishop and bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, who 
now is, or at any time hereafter shall 
be sworn of her Majesty's most honour- 
able Privy Coundl, shall be a member 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council for the purposes of every sudi 
appeal as aforesaid ; and that no such 
appeal shall be heard before the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, 
unless at least one of such archbishops 
or bishops shall be present at the hear- 
ingthereof. 

XII. Every suit or proceeding againsi 
anv such derk in holy orders, for any 
offence against the laws ecdesiastical, 
shaU be commenced within two yean 
after the commission of the offence 
in reject of which the toit or pro* 
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feeding shall be institated, and not 
afterwards. 

Sach, then, is the present state of the 
law for the maintenance of orthodoxy 
and good behaviour among the clergy 
of the Church of England.* It will 
be observed that any accused party not 
wishing to confide the case to the judg- 
ment of his own bishop, has the alterna- 
tive of an appeal either to the arch- 
bishop of Uie province, or to the Queen 
in Council. An appeal to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for example, is 
brought into the Court of Arches. 
'^The person who administers justice 
under this style is the official principal 
of the archbishop, who was called 
offidaUs de arcubtis, and the court 
itself curia de arcuhus, from its being 
anciently held in Ecclesia B. Marioe 
de arcuhus, or Bow Church^lf by 
reason of the archbishop having ordi- 
nary jurisdiction in that place, as the 
chief of his Peculiars in London, and 
the church where the dean of those Pe- 
culiars (commonly called the Dean of 
the Arches) holds his courts. And, be- 
cause these two courts were held in the 
same place, and the dean of the arches 
was usually substituted in the absence 
of the official, while the offices remained 
in two persons, and the offices them- 
•elves have in many instances been 
united in one and the same person, as 
they now remain; by these means a 
false notion hath obtained that it is the 
Dean of the arches, as such, who hath 
jurisdiction throughout the province of 
Canterbury, whereas the jurisdiction of 
that office is limited to the thirteen 
Peculiars of the Archbishop in the dty 
of London, and the jurisdiction through- 
out the province for receiving of ap- 
peals, &c., belongs to him only as 
official principal,''^ (Gibson, IL, 
1004.) The court of arches, therefore, 
is the archbishop's court, and here 



* This law will prol)abl7 be altered, as it does 
BOt give satls&ctioii. 

t Bouf Chnrctaf in Ctaeapside, London^ has its 
name from the archea which help to form the 
roof; and hence the familiar term. Court of 
Ardkt, as above explained. 



oases of appeal are reviewed on behalf 
of the archbishop, by his official prin* 
cipal, commonly called the Dean of the 
arches, who is a layman educated as an 
ecclesiastical lawyer, and elevated to the 
dignity of a judge. From this court 
an appeal may be made, under certain 
limitations, to the Queen, as temporal 
head of the Church, who, by the advice 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, reverses or confirms the sen* 
tence of the lower court. It will be 
noticed, that in spiritual causes, the 
Judidal Committee cannot hear ap- 
peals unless an archbishop or bishop, 
being a member of the Privy ConncO, 
is present. In the recent case of 
Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter, the Ju- 
dicial Committee consisted of five of 
her Majesty's principal lay judges, as- 
sisted by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishop of London—- 
a competent court of appeal, eminently 
qualified for the purpose, and intendei 
—not to make laws for the Church, nor 
to determine the doctrines of Scripture^ 
but to express an unbiassed and cor- 
rect judgment as to whether or not 
the principles of the Church of England, 
as exhibited in her accredited Formu- 
laries and Articles, have been violated 
or infringed by the party appealing ta 
her Majesty for protection. 

9. In the FngHsh Church, there are 
some benefices, or ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, distinguished by the name of 
Peculiars or Exemptions — so desig- 
nated because they are peculiarly dr- 
cumstanced, and are exempt, in a great 
measure, from episcopal jurisdiction, or 
from the jurisdiction of the bishop in 
whose diocese they may be situated. 
For example, as stated above— -the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has, in the city 
of London, thirteen Pectdiars, including 
Bow Church ; and these are subject to 
the authority, not of the Bishop of 
London, but of the Dean of the archer 
on behalf of the archbishop. There are 
other peculiars that are under the 
jurisdiction of the deans and chapters 
of cathedrals. The donatives, already 
explained, are also exemptions. Hoe- 
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pitab-— «ioh as Sherbom Hospital, in 
the ooiinty of Durham— command the 
same immnnity; the master, warden, 
or ehaplain, beings independent of the 
bishop of the diocese. The chaplains 
of Chelsea and Greenwich hospitab re- 
q[iiire no episcopal license^ and are 
exempt from einscopal visitations ; and 
a nmilar rema^ applies to oar consular 
diaplains, and to the chaplains in the 
army and navy. So that a large body 
<tf the English dergy, not only in foreign 
ooontries, but ministering to congrega- 
tions in dioceses at home, are exempted 
from the operation of those ecdesias- 
tioal laws which generally regulate the 
clergy of the Establishment. It forms 
no part of the constitution of the Church 
of England that her ordained ministers 
sbonld hold a Ucense from a bishop — a 
license^ as shown above, is necessary 
where the sphere of labour is within 
the jurisdiction of a bishop ; but epis- 
copal jurisdiction is limited, and beyond 
tiiese limits the dergy possess fuD power 
—on the authority of their letters of 
orders, received from the bishops by 
whom they were severally ordained — 
to administer the sacraments, and to 
preach the ** unsearchable riches of 
Christ*' wherever the opportunity is 
granted, in any part of the world. 
Bence, on the continent, there are 
liBgiish clergymen labouring without a 
licaise from any bishop; and, under 
the same sanction of her ecdesiastical 
pc^ty, the Church of England has in 
SootUmd several congregations, which, 
with their ministers, are necessarily 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the 

Cstes of their own church. An 
lish bishop may perform any of his 
episcopal fimctions north of the Tweed 
whenever he pleases (as, indeed, has 
already occurred), and without the con- 
ient of any party ; but he cannot either 
exercise or mapart authority in Presby- 
terian Scotland. The Scotch bishops 
powess Wi juriidiethn whatever; for 
**thc Protestant Episcopalian Church 
in Scotland is maintatned by the law of 
the land, under the spiritual authority 
if hiihopc, exeroiwig episcopal fiinctiona 



within given districts, but without any 
fixed sees or titles recognized by law ;" 
and ^' to exercise spiritual Junctions aa 
a bishop is one thing — ^to exercise eccle^ 
siastical iurisdiction as a bishop is 
another."* It follows, therefore, that 
the .Church of England congregations 
in Scotiand, as distinguished from the 
Scottish Episcopal Conmiunion, are in a 
position analogous, in some respects, to 
the peculiars and exemptions in Eng- 
land, or to Church of England congre- 
gations on the continent; and the 
ministers who offidate in Scotland 
without connecting themsdves with the 
Scotch bishops, do not in any wise violate 
or disregard the ecdedastical prindples 
by which they are bound. Hence, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, speak- 
ing on this subject in the House of 
Lords, observed^^^I feel a sympathy 
with those members of our church who, 
residing in Scotland, are naturaUy de- 
sirous of enjoying the ministration of 
dergy whose sentiments are identi6ed 
with their own ; and if any dergyman 
drcumstanced like themselves should 
be presented to a benefice in my diocese, 
I shall not scruple to recdve him, with- 
out waiting for a mandamus, if ho 
brings a si3Scient testimonial of con- 
duct and orthodoxy.** And the present 
Archbishop of York has said — ^^ I shall 
not object to license, in my diocese, 
dergymen duly qualified (according to 
my judgment) in soundness of doctrine 
and character, who, having officiated in 
English chapels in Scotland separate 
from the Scottish Episcopal Church, do 
not possess a testimonial fiK)m a Scotch 

Bishop."t 

Aldiough there are many positions 
which the dergy may occupy without 
coming under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of a bishop, yet, in the event of 
misconduct on the part of any minister 
holding preferment, the late act (8 and 

• Letters Apoetollc, Considered with Refeiw 
enoe to the Law of Ensland, by TraTen Twla% 
D. C. L. of Doctor's CommonSi OommlssaTy- 
Oeneral of the DIooese of Cantertnuy, pages 
11.(13. 

t Report of the Debate In the House of Lord% 
May !Mri849, paces 80k 97. PnbUahed by Bat- 
Chan, London. 
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4 Vic. cap. 86) provides that "every 
archbishop and bishop within the limit 
of whose province or diocese respec- 
tively, any place, district, or prefer- 
ment, exempt or peculiar^ shall be 
locally sitnate, shall, except as herein 
otherwise provided, have, nse, and exer- 
dse all the powers and authorities 
necessaxy for the dne execution by them 
respectively of the provisions and pur- 
poses of this act, and for enforcing the 
same with regard thereto respectively, 
as such archbishop and bishop respec- 
tively would have used and exercised 
if the same were not exempt or peculiar, 
but were subject in all respects to the 
jurisdiction of such archbishop or bishop, 
• . . provided that the peculiars be- 
longingto any archbishopric or bishopric, 
though locally situate in another diocese, 
shall continue subject to the archbishop 
or bishop to whom they belong, as well 
for the purposes of this act as for all 
other purposes of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction," 

10. The next point to be noticed is 
Convocation, by which is signified " an 
assembly of the clergy for consultation 
on matters ecclesiastical, in time of Par- 
liament ; and as the Parliament consists 
of two distinct Houses, so does this — ^the 
one called the Upper House, where the 
archbishops and bishops sit severally 
by themselves; the other the Lower 
House, where all the rest of the clergr 
are represented by their deputies.*' 
(Cowel.) At the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, the Crown issues a writ, where- 
by Convocation is summoned to assem- 
ble in the provinces of Canterbuiy and 
York. The whole Church is sometimes 
erroneously supposed to be represented 
in these two ecclesiastical bodies ; but, 
in fact, as the laity are excluded, and 
have no part in the election of the con- 
stituent members, the Convocation of 
either province can only pretend to re- 
present its own share of the clergy. 
The Upper House, consisting of the 
archbishop and bishops of the province, 
is not liable to any change in its mcm- 
|}crs except as they arc removed by 
ilcath; but the Lower House, being 



formed of clergymen chosen, in part at 
least, by the suffirages of their brethren, 
may be considerably altered by the in- 
troduction of new members on every 
occasion of its being summoned. The 
representatives are called Proctors, 
These are elected by the clergy of the 
several archdeaconries, before the meet- 
ing of Parliament; and, besides the 
representatives of the parochial clergy, 
there are, as members of the Lower 
House, the deans, archdeacons, chan- 
cellors, and a certain number of the 
canons. The Lower House, in the 
province of Canterbuiy, consists of 
about twenty-three deans, fifty-seven 
archdeacons, twenty-four proctors for 
the chapters, and forty-two proctors 
for the parochial clergy— that is, of 
146 members ; and, after Convocation 
has been opened by the Archbishop, 
these clergymen are desired to choose 
from among themselves b, Prolocutor^ 
to preside over their proceedings. It 
is usual for Convocation in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury to meet in St. 
Paulas Cathedral, or in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, adjoining Westminster Abbey ; 
and Convocation in the province of 
York assembles in York Cathedral, 
under the direction of its own arch- 
bishop, and consists of the bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, and proctors of the 
province, resolving themselves, as in' 
the province of Canterbury, into an 
Upper and Lower House. Two distinct 
ecclesiastical assemblies are therefore 
constituted in virtue of writs from the 
Queen, whenever the Parliament of 
Great Britain is opened. 

Since the year 1717, Convocation has 
ceased to possess power. It has been 
found, in all ages of the church, that 
ecclesiastical bodies, uninfluenced by 
the lay element, and entrusted with 
power to legislate, are detrimental to 
the commonwealth. Hence, in Eng- 
land, the clergy are prohibited from 
meeting in Convocation unless sum- 
moned by the Crown. " General coun- 
cils may not be gathered together 
without the commandment and will of 
princes ; and when they be gathered 
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togetlier (ibrasmnch as they be an assem- 
bly <^ men, whereof all be not governed 
ifith the spirit and word of G^), thqr 
may err, and sometimes have erred, 
even in things pertuning mito God. 
Wherefore, thuags ordained by them as 
neoessary to salvation, have neither 
strength nor anthority, unless it may be 
dedaired that they be taken out of Holy 
Scriptore." (Thirty-nine Articles, Art. 
xd.) The Canons of 1603 affirm that 
it is not ^^ lawful for any sort of minis- 
ters and lay persons, or of either of them, 
to join together, and make rules, orders, 
or constitutions in causes ecclesiastical, 
without the King's authority." (Canon 
xii.) And the dergy shall henceforth 
not ^^ presume to attempt, aUedge, claim, 
or put in use any constitutions or ordi- 
nances, provincial or synodal, or any 
other canons, nor shall enact, promulge, 
or execute, any such canons, constitu- 
tions, or oidinanoe provincial, by what- 
soever name or names they may be 
called, in their convocations* in time 
coming f which always shall be as- 
aembM oy authority of the King's 
writ), unless the same clergy may have 
the King's most royal assent and 
license to make, promulge, and execute 
such canons, constitutions, and ordi- 
nances, provincial or synodal, upon 
pain of eveiy one of the said clergy 
doing contraiy to this act, and being 
therMf convict, to suffer imprisonment, 
and make fine at the King's will." 
(25 Henry YIII., cap. 19.) This Act 
was repealed in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, and restored by the Parliament 
of EliaabeUi (1 Eliz. cap. I.) Although, 
therefore, Convocation assembles in 
both provinces with the meeting of Par- 
liament, and in obedience to the Queen's 
writ, yet the prelates and clergy at such 
times are restricted to the voting (tf an 
address to the Crown, and are power- 
less in matters of legislation. Convo- 
eation has not even the privilege of 
adfoumment ; and, therefore, if a dis- 
cuaskm on the proposed address ensues, 
and is protracted beyond the first day, 
the archbishop, by his own authority, 
froroguu^ but does not adjaum the 



meeting.* When the Parftameii/ is pro- 
rogued, the Crown sends a writ to the 
aichbi^op to prorogue Convocation; 
but, during tiie sitting of Parliament, 
the archbiSiop himself, as head of the 
province, prorogues Convocation finom 
period to period, until the address la 
adopted by both Houses; and then a 
further prorogation takes place until 
after the Christmas recess, usually until 
Pariiament reassembles in Febraary, 
when the bishops and clergy are again 
brought together, rimply for the pur> 
pose of receiving from the Queen an 
answer to their address. If a com- 
mittee of members of either the Upper 
or Lower House of Convocation be 
formed, and ecclesiastical matters are 
therein discussed, and propositions en- 
tertained, all such proceedings are, 
in point of law, null and void, and can 
be regarded only as the opinions of pri- 
vate individuals ; for, without permis- 
sion from the Crown, synodical action 
in the Church of England is illegal. 

An effort is being made by the High 
Church party to prevail on the Crown 
to restore the active functions of Convo- 
cation, but it is hoped by the great ma- 
jority of English Churchmen, that, 
unless there be an entire change in the 
construction of this ecdesiasti^ body, 
the Uoense to act will remain in abey- 
ance. The principal objections to Con- 
vocation being permitt^ to legislate for 
the Church may be mentioned — let, 
The Church of England is so essential 
a part of the British Constitution, that 
it would be almost impossible for Con- 
vocation to proceed with any question ot 
importance without the risk of placing 
itself in a position antagonistic to the 
two Houses of Parliament. 2d, The ex- 
perience of former ages shows that 
there is danger to the quietude and 
prosperity of the commonwealth when- 
ever the State and the Church an 
brought into collision, through the 

• ItIs«polnt of ditpate, In some ourtai^ 
whether the uchblabop has fry Icm thU power, 
or whether GonTOcetion ceanot be pronMniea 
except bj the wtUed voioei of the blihope oirth* 
proTince. Precedent la In IkTOW ef tM 
bUlup*s right. 
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agency of legislative power conferred 
upon synods purely clerical, dd, In 
the present times, whilst polemical 
strilb prevails within the Church, it 
would not be possible for Convocation 
to advance a step without exhibiting to 
the world a humiliating spectacle of 
controversial bitterness, with its accom- 
panying and lamentable results. 4tib, 
Convocation, under present circum- 
stances, does not truly represent the 
United Church of EngUnd and Ireland; 
for Ireland is not represented, and the 
English Church in the colonies — al- 
though the colonial bishops are suffra- 
gans of the archbishop of Canterbuxy — 
is not represented; nor are tlie lay 
members of any portion of the Church 
represented ; and, even with respect to 
the ecclesiastics themselves, a mere 
fi:action iof the 17,000 clergymen 
are represented by their proctors. 
For these and other reasons, it is not 
desurable that the dormant power of 
Convocation should be revived. 

We have now completed our first in- 
quuy into the present aspect of the 
Church of England ; we have examined 
the several points and features of her 
Constitution^ and the subject next to be 
considered is the Character of her 
Teaching^ as authorised in the formu- 
laries of the Church, and enjoined upon 
her bishops and clergy. 

The Doctrines. — 1. The Church of 
England is the Church of the Befor- 
mation. Her existence, indeed, as 
mentioned at the commencement of this 
article, can be traced back to an early 
period ; for, long before Rome was in 
the ascendant, she was imparting the 
light of the Gospel to the inhabitants 
of ancient and benighted Britain. The 
moral darkness, however, which spread 
over the continent of Europe, extended 
to the English Church ; and it was not 
mitil the Reformation in the sixteenth 
centuxy that she recovered, from the 
midst of errors and superstitions, the 
primitive doctrines which she had lost. 
Whilst the leaven of scriptural princi- 
ples was working in other countries^ 



through a variety of channels, and 
whilst the people of Scotland were 
emancipating themselves fit)m the 
spiritual thraldom of ages, the ChurcH 
of England was feeling the effects of 
the labours pursued by Wickliffe so early 
as the fourteenth century, and at a later 
period by the godly martyr Tyndale. 
The supremacy of tiie Pope was over- 
thrown, the Book of Common Prayer 
was revised, articles of religion were 
framed,the Scriptures were translated and 
circulated, monasteries and superstitious 
ceremonies were suppressed, and, afier 
a severe struggle in the reign of Queen 
Mary — accompanied by the sacrifice of 
a host of martyrs, including Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper, bishops 
of the English Church — ^the doctrines 
which characterised the general Pro* 
testant movement in Scotland and in 
other countries, were adopted by, and 
continue to be the fundamental princi« 
pies of, the Reformed Church of England. 
'*In the century of the Reformation, 
Catholic Spain, gorged with the blood 
of the children of God, fell, overthrown 
by the arm of the Eternal; and re- 
formed England took her place upon 
the throne of the seas, which has been 
justly called the throne of the world. 
The winds which engulphed the Armada, 
drew this new power from the abyss. 
The country of Philip II. — struck to 
the heart because she had struck the 
Lord^s people — let fall from her hands 
the sceptre of the ocean ; and the land 
of Elizabeth, strengthened by the Word 
of God, found it floating upon the 
seas, seized and raised it, being called 
upon to use it to subject all the people 
of the earth to the King of Heaven. 
It is the Gospel which has given our 
antipodes to England. All that she 
possesses has been given her by the 
Gospel. If the Gospel dies in these 
illustrious isles from the blows which 
Romanism and Pnseyism now unite to 
give, then must be written upon their so 
long triumphant banner — ^'Ichabod ! 
the glory of Uie Lord is departed.*^ 

* "Genera and Oxford,** b7 D*AnblgD^ 
pageM- 
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2. An appeal to the accredited Stan- 
dards of a church isihe only safe cri- 
terion bj which we can judge of her 
anthorifled doctrines ; and when we 
have to enquire mto the religious prin- 
Giplea of a community where there are 
at least 17|000 ecclesiastics to direct 
and influence the lay members, it is the 
moie imperatiYe tiiat our judgment 
should be formed, not from the opinions 
of indtyidual divines, but from the for- 
mularies adopted and subscribed by the 
whole body. The Church of Scothmd 
— feoognized, as snch, by the English 
Chunl^ in the Canons of 1603— has 
her Ctmftimim of Faiih^ and by this 
document all her memb^ (Presbyte- 
rians) are strictly bound. In like 
manner, the Chux^ of England gives 
expression to her principles in the 
Tmt^'NvM Articks, and in the 
Liiurgy; and every clergyman minis- 
tering in her communion is inhibited 
from teaching any doctrine at variance 
with these fimnularies. 

At the period of the Befonnation, it 
was oooddeied expedient to prepare 
Articles of Beli^on, hi the hope that 
thereby peace and sound doctrine might 
be dioished and preserved. The i&- 
testants of Germany showed the example 
by preparing the *^ Confesaon of Augs- 
bnigfa.^' In the year 1536, King 
Heniy the Eighth, after much consulta- 
tioD with the clergy, authorised the 
publication of some articles, wherein 
certain popish dogmas were disdaimed, 
but which still sanctioned several erro- 
neous opinions. When Edward YI. 
ascended the throne, the Reformation 
was promoted in earnest ; and, in the 
year 1652, forty-two articles, drawn 
up, probably, by Cranmer and Ridley, 
and based on the Augsburg Confession, 
were set forth 1^ royid mandate. 
Queen Maiy soon destroyed what had 
been effected by her illustrious prede- 
The artides of Edward were 



repealed. The reign of Elizabeth ufain 
turned the tide m&vonrof Protestantism. 
Archbishop Parker told the dergy that 
^ they had now in their hands an opportn- 
m^of refivmingaU thinga Ui theChurdh. 



The Queen did eamestiy desire it, and 
so did many of the nobility. He sent 
them to dioose a Prolocutor, and re- 
commended Nowel, Dean of St. Paul's, 
to them. They chose him upon that ; 
and on the 16tJi January, 1562, Parker 
exhorted them to consider against the 
next session what things wanted refor- 
mation."* The Archbishop proposed 
that the artides of 1552 should he re- 
viewed ; and, after deliberating at three 
different sittings of the Upper House of 
Convocation, tiie bishops unanimoudy 
agreed, on the 29th of Januaiy, in 
adjusting the matter-4he Artides of 
Edward VI. were corrected, and reduced 
in number ,fit)m forty-two to thirty- 
nine ; and these Thirty-nine Articles 
of the year 1562, were subscribed both 
by the prelates and the rest of the 
dergy. In the year I57I9 ike Artides 
were again revised, a few slight emen- 
dations were made, and they were 
published in English and Latin. This 
business was transacted in Convocation, 
whidi opened on April 8d, and was 
dissolved on the 80th of May. The 
Queen also gave her assent, and issued 
her ratification. Since that period they 
have not been altered— they are now, 
as they were then; although they 
passed under the notice of Convocation 
in 1604, and were again solemnly sub- 
scribed by the clergy. In the year 
1628, King Charles I. caused an edi- 
tion to be published, and ordered to be 
prefixed a ^* Dedaration," of which the 
following extract is a part: — ^'^That, 
therefore, in these both carious and un- 
hi^py differences, which have for so 
many hundred years, in different times 
and places, exercised the CSiurch of 
Christ, we inll that all further curioua 
seardi be laid aside, and these dis- 
putes shut up in God's promises, as 
th^ be generally set forth to us in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the general mean- 
ing of the Artides of the Church of 
EngUnd, according to them. And thai 
no man hereafter shall dther print or 
preach* to draw the artide aside any 

• BUiim Bnnetli Hltlor7 of Uie Bafccna 
tioaiTQLilLt^tfaL Dc Kwas* edlfiiflik 
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way, but sball sabmit to it in tbe plain 
and full meaning thereof, and shall not 
pat his ovm sense or comment to be 
the meaning of the article, but shall 
take it in the literal and grammatical 
sense.*** It has been already shown 
that the ministers of the Church of 
England subscribe the Thirty-Nine 
Articles; and it is obvions that they 
are bound to instruct their parishioners 
or congregations in strict accordance 
with the literal meaning of the 
language in which these Articles were 
compil^ by the Reformers, adopted by 
Convocation, and authorised by the 
Sovereign, as chief governor of the 
Church. 

The Book of Common Prayer must 
also be noticed, because, by the Act of 
Uniformity (13, 14 Car. U., cap. 4), 
every clergyman must adhere, in public 
worship, to the use of this Book ; and, 
moreover, he subscribes, as mention- 
ed above, the following article, con- 
tained in Canon zxxvi. :^" That he 
himself will use the form in the said 
Book prescribed, in public prayer, and 
administration of the Sacraments, and 
none other. ^* Before the Reformation, 
the only liturgical service was in Latin, 
and consisted of prayers, partly ancient, 
and partly of more modem date, inter- 
mingled with many superstitious obser- 
vances. In the reign of Henry VIII., 
the first attempt was made to correct 
the abuses of preceding ages. The 
Convocation appointed a Committee, in 
the year 1537f to compose a book, 
which was called '^ The Godly and 
Pious Institution of a Christian Manf* 
and it contained a declaration of the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, the 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Seven Sacraments. It was altered 
and again published in the years 1540 
and 1543, under the title of ^* A Ne- 
cessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man.*' These publications 
indicated the dawn of a better period, 
but this is all that can be advanced in 

* For fturtlier Information fhe reader is re- 
ferred to ** Bennet*8 Eaaajr on the Tblrty-Nlne 
Artideflb** chaptcffs UL. vt , ziz., xxtU. 



their favour. In the year 1640, a 
Committee of Bishops and divines was 
appointed by the King to reform the 
rituals of the Church ; and the labours 
of the Committee were reviewed by 
Convocation in 1542-3, and in the next 
year the improved offices were put 
forth in English and publicly used. An- 
other book,called the King's iVimer,oon« 
taining, among other things, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
mentSjYenite, TeDeum, and other hymns 
and collects in English, was published 
in 1545. In 1547, King Edward YL 
having now come to the throne, the 
Convocation declared that the commu- 
nion ought to be administered to all 
persons in both kinds; a committee was 
appointed to "compose an uniform 
order of communion, according to the 
rules of Scripture, and the use of the 
primitive church ;" and a Liturgy was 
compiled in the following year for 
Sundays and holidays, with special 
services for baptism, confirmation, 
matrimony, burial of the dead, &c., 
and embracing the office for the admi- 
nistration of the Lord's Supper. This 
Book of Common Pray^ was approved 
by the two Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, and by the Parliament. 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was one of those who assisted in its 
composition-^so also was the godly 
and learned martyr. Bishop Ridley. 
It is distinguished as the First Liturgy 
of Edward VI., A.D., 1549. 

Early in 1551, it was thought neces- 
sary to re-consider the Liturgy, and 
Cranmer invited Martin Bucer and 
Peter Martyr from Germany to assist 
in the important work. The book was 
revised, and again confirmed by Par- 
liament ; and it has been since distin- 
guished as the Second Liturgy of Ed- 
ward YI., A.D., 1552.* In the reign 
of Mary these Liturgies were both re- 
pealed; but Elizabeth resumed the 



^ Those wbo dedie to know In what oonsistB 
the difference between these two Books, are 
referred to the "Ldturgics of Edward VI, '• 
published bv the Parker Sodetj; also to 
Wbeatly on the Book of Common Prayer. 
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labours of the early Reformation. The 
aeTeral Offices of the Church were re- 
▼iewed ; the second liturgy of Edward 
YL was chosen as the model, and 
altered in a few particulars ; some col- 
lects were added ; and, in this state, 
the Book of Common I^yer continued 
imtil the first year of James L, when 
aome forms of thanksgiving were 
added, and the Catechism was enlarged 
on the subject of the Sacraments. In 
the reign of Charles U., the Liturgy 
was again slightly altered, and unani- 
mously ^subsaribed by both Houses of 
Convocation of both provinces, on 
Friday, the 20th December, 1661."* 
And, in the same year, the Parliament 
passed the Act of Uniformity in Public 
irors*t>— (13, 14, Car. U., cap. 4)— 
by the authority of which all ministers 
of the Church of England are at this 
moment solemnly bound. 

3. We are now prepared to appeal 
to the authorised formularies of the 
Church of England. The quotations, 
•elected exclusively firom the Articles 
and Book of Common Prayer, will 
prove what are her principles on all 
the fundamental or important points; 
and it will not be necessary to speak, in 
this place, of doctrines of minor consc- 
ience. 

I. The Holt TEDnrr. — *^ There is 
but one living and true God, everlast- 
ing, without body, parts, or passions ; 
of infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness ; the Maker and Preserver of all 
things both visible and invisible. And 
in unity of this Godhead there be three 
persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity ; the Father, the Son, and the 
floly Ghost." (ArHcIeL) •'TheCa- 
tliofio faith is this : — ^That we worship 
one God in Trinity; and Trinity in 
Unitv ; neither confounding the Persons, 
nor dividing the Substance. For there 
ia one Person of the Father, another of 
the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 
But the Godhead of the Father, of the 
8oo, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one ; 
Uie Q^Qiy equal, the majesty oo-etemaL 
fioob at the Father is, such ia the Son, 

• wtMOiaar. 



and such is the Holy Ghost." (Creed of 
St. Aihanasius.) '' God, the Father, 
of heaven, have mercy upon us, miser- 
able sinners. God, the Son, Bedeemer 
of the world, have mercy upon us, mis- 
erable sinners. God, tiie Holy Ghost, 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
have mercy upon us, miserable dnners. 
holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, 
three persons and one God, have mercy 
upon us, miserable sinners." (The 
Litany.) ^^ Almighty and everlasting 
God, who hast given unto us thy ser- 
vants grace by the confession of a true 
faith to acknowledge the gloxy of the 
eternal Trinity, and in the power of the 
Divine Majesty to worship the Unity ; 
we beseech thee, that thou wonldest 
keep us steadfast in this faith, and ever- 
more defend us from all adversities, who 
livest and reignest, one God, world with- 
out end. Amen." (CoUectfor Trinity 
Sunday.) 

n. The DiviNTrr and Humanitt 
OP CmasT. — "The Son, which is the 
Word of the Father, begotten from ever- 
lasting of the Father, the veiy and eter- 
nal God, of one substance with the 
Father, took man^s nature in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin, of her substance ; 
so that two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say, the Godhead and man- 
hood, were joined together in one per* 
son, never to be divided, whereof is one 
Christ, veiy God, and very man ; who 
truly suffered, was crucifi^, dead and 
buried, to reconcile his Father to us, 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for ori- 
ginal guUt, but also for all actual sins 
of men." (Art. 11.) "For the right 
faith is, that we believe and confess, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, is God and man ; God, of the sub- 
stance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds ; and man, of the substance of 
his mother, bom in the world : perfect 
God, and perfect man ; of a reasonable 
sold and human flesh subsisting; equal 
to tiie FaUier, as touching his Godhead, 
and inferior to the Father, as tonohmg 
his manhood : who, although he be God 
and man, yet he is not two, but one 
Christ; onei not by oonvenion of th« 
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Godhead into flesli, but by taking 
of the manhood into God ; one alto- 
gether, not bj oonfnsion of anbetanoe, 
but bj unity of person. For as the 
reasonable sonl and flesh is one man, 
80 God and man is one Christ.'* {Creed 
of St, Athanasius.} ** Almighty God, 
t?ho hast given ns thy only begotten Son 
to take onr nature npon Him, and as at 
this time to be bom of a pure virgin ; 
grant that we being regenerate, and 
made thy children by adoption and 
grace, may diuly be renewed by thy 
Holy Spirit ; through the same onr Loid 
Jesus Christ, who liveth and rdgneth 
with Thee and the same Spirit, ever 
one God, world without end. Amen." 
{CoUtcifoT Christmas Day,') 

UL Thb Holy Spirit.—*' The Holy 
Ghost, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, is of one substance, majesty, 
and glory, with the Father and the Son, 
very and eternal God." (Art. V,) " The 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God. And yet they are 
not three Gods, but one God." {Creed 
of St, Athanasius,) *' God, who as at 
this time didst teach the hearts of thy 
faithful people, by the sending to them 
the light of thy Holy Spirit ; grant us, 
by the same Spirit, to have a right 
judgment in all things, and evermore 
to rejoice in his holy comfort; through 
the merits of Christ Jesus our Saviour, 
who liveth and reigneth with thee, in 
the unity of the same Spirit, one ciod, 
worid without end. Amen." {Collect 
for Whitsunday.) "First, I learn to 
believe in God the Father, who hath 
made me and all the world ; secondly, 
in God the Son, who bath redeemed me 
and all mankind ; thirdly, in God (he 
Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me and all 
the elect people of God." {Catechism.) 

IT. The Sinful Nature of Mak. 
— ^'Original sin standeth not in the 
following of Adam, (as the Pelagians 
do vfunly talk,) but it is the fault and 
corruption of the nature of every man 
that naturally ia engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam ; whereby man ia very 
far gone from original righteousness, 
«nd is of hia own nature indeed to evi^ 



so that the flesh Insteth always oon- 
traryto the Spirit; and, therefore, in 
every person bom into this world it de- 
serveth God's wrath and damnation. 
And this infection of nature doth re- 
main, yea, in them that are regenerated ; 
whereby ijie lust of the flesh, called in 
Greek ^^irqju» v«e*^^» which some 
do expound the wisdom, some sensua- 
lity, some the afifection, some the de* 
siro of the flesh, is not subject to the 
law of God. And although there ia no 
condemnation for them that believe, and 
are baptized, yet the apostle doth con- 
fess that concupiscence and lust hath of 
itself the nature of sin.*' (Art, ix.) 
''Voluntary works, besides, over and 
above God's commandments, which 
they call works of supererogation, can- 
not be taught without arrogancy and 
impiety: for by them men do declare 
that they do not only render unto God 
as much as they are bound to do, but 
that they do more for his sake than of 
bonnden duty is required: whereaa 
Christ saith plainly, *When ye hava 
done all that is commanded to yoOf 
say. We are unprofitable servants.*" 
(Art. xiv.) '* Almighty God, Father 
of our Lord Jesus Chnst, Maker of all 
things, Judge of aU men, we acknow^ 
led^e and bewail our manifold sins and 
wickedness, wliich we, from time to 
time, most grievously have committed, 
by thought, word, and deed, againat 
thy Divine Majesty, provoking moat 
justly thy wrath and indignation againat 
us. We do earnestly repent, and an 
heartily sorry for these our misdoings ; 
the remembrance of them is grievow 
unto us ; the burden of them is intoler- 
able. Have mercy upon us, most mer- 
ciful Father; for thy Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ's sake, forgive us all that 
is past ; and grant that we may ever 
hereafter serve and please thee, in new- 
ness of life, to the honour and gloiy of 
thy name ; through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen." (Genercd ConfeaUm^ 
Communion Servtce,) 

y. The Helpless Nature of Mav. 
— *' The condition of man, after the tail 
of Adam, la such that he caouot torn 
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and propare himself by bis own natural 
strength and good woits to fiuth and 
calling upon God : wberefoie we have 
no power to do good woiks pleasant 
and acceptable to God, without the 
graoe of God by Christ preventing ns, 
that we may have a good wiD, and 
working with ns when we have that 
good wilL*" (Art. x.) ^ Woriu done 
before the grace of Christ and the inspir- 
ation of his Sphit are not pleasant to 
God ; forasmuch as they spring not of 
fiuth in Jesos Christ, neither do they 
make men meet to receive grace, or (as 
the sehool-anthors say) deserve grace 
of oongmity ; yea, raUier for that they 
are not done as God hath willed or com- 
manded them to be done, we donbt not 
but they have the natnre of sin.'* (Art 
xiiL) ^* Almighty God, who seest that 
we have no power of onraelves to help 
onrselves, keep ns both outwardly in 
onr bodies and inwardly in onr souls, 
that we may be defended from all adver- 
aities which may happen to the body, 
and from all evil thoughts which may 
assault and hurt the soul ; through Je- 
ans Christ our Lord. Amen." (Co^ 
Uct, Second Sunday in Lent) 

VI. CbbistwitboutSin. — ''Christ, 
in the truth of our nature, was made 
like unto us in all things, sin only ex- 
cept, from which he was clearly void, 
both in his flesh and in his spirit. He 
came to be the Lamb without spot, 
who, by sacrifice of himself once made, 
ahould take away the sins of the world ; 
and sni (as St John saith) was not in 
him. Bnt all we the rest (although 
baptised and bom again in Christ) yet 
offend in many things; and if we say 
we have no sin, we deceive our- 
sdves^ and the truth is not in us." 
{Art XV.) *'Thou didst give Jesus 
Christ, thine only Son, to be bom as at 
this tune for us ; who, by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, was made very man 
of the snbstance of the Virgin Manr his 
mother ; and that without spot of sin^ 
to make as dean from all sin.'* (Com' 
mmnon Sendee.) 

TJL JiTRznoAnoH bt Chbi8t.» 
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God, only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by fiutb, and not 
for our own works or deservings; 
wberefbre, that we are justified by faith 
only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and 
very full of comfort, as more largely is 
ezpessed in the Homily of Justifica^ 
tion." (Art xi.) " They also are to 
be held accursed, that presume to say» 
that eveiy man shall be saved by the 
law or sect which he professeth, so that 
he be diligent to firame his life accord- 
ing to that law and the light of natnre. 
For holy Scripture doth set out unto ns 
only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby 
men must be saved.** {Art xviiL^ 
'' The Romish doctrine concerning pur- 
gatory, pardons, worshipping and ado- 
ration, as well of images as of reliques, 
and aLso invocations of saiots, is a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warrauty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God." 
(Art xxii.) " The ofiering of Christ 
once made, is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for 2UI the 
sins of the whole world, both original 
and actual; and there is none other 
satisfaction for sin but that alone. 
Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in 
the which it was commonly said that 
the priest did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead to have remission of pain 
or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and 
dangerous decdts." (Art xxxi.) ^' Al- 
mighty God, our heavenly Father, who 
of thy tender mercy didst give thine 
only Son Jesus Christ to si^er death 
upon the cross for our redemption ; who 
made there (by ins one oblation of him- 
self once offered) a JuU^ perfect, and 
efficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world," 
&e. (Communion Service.) 

Vni. Salvation thbouoh Gbace. 
— ^^ Predestination to life is the ever- 
lasting purpose of God, whereby (before 
the foundations of the world were laid) 
he hath constantly decreed bv his coun- 
sel, secret to us, to deliver from cursu 
and damnation those whom he hatU 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, and 
to bring them by Christ to everiaaiio;^ 
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iahratloiif as vesMtb made to bonoor. 
Wherefore they which be endaed with 
so excellent a benefit of God, be caUed 
according to God^s pnipose by his Spirit 
working in doe season ; they through 
grace obey the calling: tiiey be justified 
freely ; they be made sons of God by 
adoption ; they be made like the image 
of his only begotten Son, Jesus Christ ; 
they walk reBgiously in good works, 
and at length, by God's mercy, thqr 
attain to everlasting felidty. As the 
godly consideration of predestination 
and our election in Christ is full of 
sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable com- 
fort to godly persons, and such as feel 
in themselves the working of the Spirit 
of Christ, mortifying the works of the 
flesh, and their earthly members, and 
drawing up their mind to heavenly 
things ; as well because it doth greatly 
establish and confirm their faith of 
eternal salvation, to be enjoyed through 
Christ, as because it doth fervently kin- 
dle their love towards God; so, for 
curious and carnal persons, lacking the 
Spirit of Christ, to have continually before 
their eyes the sentence of God's predes- 
tination, is a most dangerous downfaJ, 
whereby the Devil doth thrust them 
either into desperation, or into wretch- 
lessness of most unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation. Further- 
more, we must receive God's promises 
in such wise as they be generally set 
forth to us in Holy Scripture ; and in 
our doings, that will of God is to be 
followed, which we have expressly de- 
clared unto us in the Word of God." 
{Art. xvii.) " Ahnighty God, who 
hast knit together thine elect in one 
communion and fellowship, in the mys- 
tical body of Thy Son Christ our Lord, 
grant us grace so to follow thy blessed 
saints in all virtuous and godly living, 
that we may come to those unspeakable 
joys which thou hast prepared for them 
that unfeignedly love Thee, through 
Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen." (Col- 
kct, All Saints Day,) 

IX. Baptism. —*< Baptism is not only 
a sign of profession, and mark of difitsr- 
ence, whereby Christian men are dis- 



cerned firom others that be not chrie- 
tened ; but it is alsoa sign of regenera- 
tion or new birth, whereby, as by an 
instrument they that receive baptism 
rightly are grafted into the Church ; the 
promises of forgiveness of nns, and of 
our adoption to be the sons of God by 
the Holy Ghost, are vimbly ogned and 
sealed; fiuth is confirmed, and grace 
increased by virtue of prayer unto God. 
The baptism of young children is in any 
wise to be retained in the Church, as 
most agreeable with the institution of 
Christ" {Art, xxviL) — " Seeing now, 
dearly bdoved brethren, that this child 
is regenerate, and grafted into the body 
of Christ's Church, let us give thanl^ 
unto Almighty God for these benefits ; 
and with one accord make our prayers 
unto him, that thischild may lead therest 
of his life according to this beginning." 
(Baptismal Service.') — " Not every sin« 
willmgly committed after baptism, is sin 
against the Holy Ghost and unpardonable. 
Wherefore the grant of repentance is not 
to be denied to such as faJI into sin after 
baptism. After we have received the 
Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace 
given, and fiill into sin, and by the 
grace of God we may arise again and 
amend our lives. And therefore they 
are to be condemned, which say, they 
can no more sin as long as they live 
here, or deny the place of forgiveness to 
such as truly repent." (Art xvi.) 

X. The Lord's Suppeb. — "The 
Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of 
the love that Christians ought to have 
among themselves one to another ; but 
rather is a Sacrament of our redemption 
by Christ's death; insomuch that to 
such as rightly, worthily, and with faith 
receive the same, the bread which w^ 
break is a partaking of the body of 
Christ; and likewise the cup of blessing 
is a partaking of the blood of Christ. 
Transubstantiation(orthe change of the 
substance of the bread and wine) in the 
Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ ; but is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthrowetb 
the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitionsto 
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The body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in the Sapper, only after an hea- 
venly and spiritual manner. And the 
mean whereby the body of Christ is re- 
oeiyed and eaten in the Sapper is faith. 
The Sacrament of the Lord^s Supper was 
not by Christ's ordinance reserved, car- 
ried about, lifted up, or worshipped." 
(^Art. xzviii.) — " Question : Why was 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper or- 
dained? Answer: For the continual 
remembrance of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ, and of the benefits which we 
receive thereby. Question : What is the 
outward part or sign of the Lord's Sup- 
per ? Answer : Bread and wine, which 
the Lord hath commanded to be re- 
ceived. Question : What is the inward 
part or thing signified? Answer : The 
body and blood of Christ, which are 
TerUy and indeed taken and received by 
the fiiithful in the Lord's Sapper. Quea- 
Hon : What are the benefits whereof we 
are partakers thereby ? Answer : The 
•trengthening and refreshing of our souls 
by the body and blood of Christ, as our 
bodies are by the bread and wine. 
Question : What is required of them 
who come to the Lord's Supper? An- 
swer : To examine themselves whether 
they repent them truly of their former 
sins, stedfasUy purposing to lead a new 
life ; have a lively faith in God's mercy 
through Christ, with a thankful re- 
membrance of his death ; and be in 
charity with all men." (^Church Cate- 
dktsm.) — ** The wicked, and such as be 
▼oid of a lively faith, although they do 
carnally and visibly press with their 
teeth, as St. Augustine suth, the Sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ, 
jet in no wise are they partakers of 
Christ, but rather to their condemnation 
do eat and drink the sign or sacrament 
of 80 great a thing." (Art, xzix.) 

XL Two Sacrambnts Onlt. — *^ Sa- 
enunents ordained of Christ be not only 
badges or tokens of Christian men's 
profession, but rather they be certain 
•ore witnesses, and efiectual signs of 
mio^ and God*8 good will towa^s us, 
Sy the which he doth work invisibly in 
aii and doth not only qoickent but also 



strengthen and confirm ourfiedth inhim. 
There are two Sacraments orduned of 
Christ our Lord in the Gospel, that is to 
say. Baptism, and the Supper of the 
Loid. Those five commonly called Sa- 
craments, that is to say. Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Ex- 
treme Unction, are not to be counted for 
Sacnunents of the Gospel, being such as 
have grown partly of the corrupt fol- 
lowing of the Apostles, partly are states 
of life aUowed in the Scriptures ; but 
yet have not like nature of Sacraments 
with Baptism, and the Lord's Supper, 
for that they have not any visible sign 
or ceremony ordained of God. The Sa- 
craments were not ordained of Christ to 
be gazed upon or to be carried about ; but 
that we should duly use them. And in 
such only as worthily receive the same, 
they have a wholesome effect or opera- 
tion : but they that receive them unwor- 
thily, purchase to themselves damnation, 
asStPaulsiuth." (-4r(.xxv.)— "How 
many Sacraments hath Christ ordained 
in his Church? Answer: Two only, 
as generally necessary to Salvation, that 
is to say. Baptism, and the Sapper of 
the Lord." {Church Catechism.) 

XII. Both the Bbead and the 
Wine. — " The cup of the Lord is not 
to be denied to the lay-people ; for both 
the parts of the Lord's Sacrament, by 
Christ's ordinance and commandment, 
ought to be ministered to all Christian 
men alike." {Art, xxx.) 

XIII. The Holt Scbiftubes. — > 
*' Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation: so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man, that it should be believed as 
an article of faith, or be thought requi- 
site or necessary to salvation. In the 
name of the Holy Scripture we do un- 
derstand those Canonical Books of the 
Old and New Testament, of whose 
authority was never any doubt in the 
church." (Art, vi.) *• The Old Testa- 
ment is not contrary to the New ; for 
both in the Old and New Testament 
everlastins life is offered to mankind by 
Christy who is the only Mediator b^ 
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tween God and man, being both God 
and man* Wherefore they are not to 
be heard which feign that the ancient 
fathers did look only for transitory pro- 
mises. Although the law given from 
God to Moses, as touching ceremonies 
and rites, do not bind Christian men, 
nor the civil precepts thereof ought of 
necessity to be received in any common- 
wealth; yet, notwithstanding, no 
Christian man whatsoever is fr^ from 
the obedience of the commandments 
which are called moral." (Art, vii.) — 
*'The Church hath power to decree 
rites or ceremonies, and authority in 
controversies of faith ; and yet it b not 
lawful for the Church to ordain any 
thing that is contrary to God^s Word 
written, neither may it so expound one 
place of Scripture that it be repugnant 
to another. Wherefore although the 
Church be a witness and a keeper of 
Holy Writ, yet as it ought not to de- 
cree any thing against the same, so 
besides the same ought it not to enforce 
any thing to be believed for necessity 
of salvation." (Art. xx.)—" Nothing 
is ordained to be read but the very pure 
Word of God, the Holy Scriptures, or 
that which is agreeable to the same ; 
and that in such a language and order 
as is most easy and plain for the under- 
standing both of the readers and hear- 
ers." "The Old Testament is ap- 
pointed for the first lessons at morning 
and evening prayer; so as the most 
part thereof will be read every year 
once, as in the calendar is appointed. 
The New Testament is appointed for the 
second lessons at morning and evening 
prayer, and shall be read over orderly 
every year thrice, besides the £pistles 
and Gospels; except the Apocalypse, 
out of which there are only certain 
proper lessons appointed upon divers 
feasts." (Preface to the Book of Com- 
man Prayer.) "Blessed Lord, who 
hast caused all Holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning ; grant that we 
may in such wise hear them, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, 
that by patience and comfort of thy 
Holy Word| we may embrace and ever I 



hold fast the blessed hope of everlast- 
ing life which thou hast given us in 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen.** 
{CoUect, Second Sunday in AdvenC) 

XIV. The Church.—" The visible 
Church of Christ is a Congregation of 
faithftd men, in the which the pore 
Word of God is preached and the Sacra- 
ments be duly ministered according to 
Christ's ordinance, in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the 
same. As the Church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch have erred, so 
also the Church of Rome hath erred, 
not only in their living and manner of 
ceremonies, but also in matters of 
faith." (Art xix.)— " It is not lawfhl 
for any man to take upon him the office 
of public preaching, or ministering the 
Sacraments in the congregation, before 
he be lawfully called and sent to execute 
the same. And those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent, which 
be chosen and called to this work by 
men who have public authority given 
unto them in the congregation, to call 
and send ministers into the Lord's 
vineyard.'* {Art. xxiii.) — " Lord, we 
beseech thee to keep thy household the 
Church in continual godliness ; that 
through thy protection it may be free 
from all adversities, and devoutly given 
to serve thee in good works, to the 
glory of thy name ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen." {Collects, - 
Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity.) 

4. The above extracts prove the doc- 
trinal views of the Church of England 
to be in harmony with the principles of 
the glorious Reformation. It will be 
observed that, in common with all the 
Reformed Churches, the English Church 
maintiuns the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity; the divine nature and proper 
manhood of Jesus Christ ; the person- 
ality and divinity of the Holy Spirit ; 
the universal corruption of human na- 
ture, occasioned by the fall of our first 
parents ; the impossibility of man turn- 
ing to God of his own free will, as the 
effect of the introduction of the element 
of moral evil into his nature ; and the 
sufficiency of the one sacrifice, once foe 
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aD, of the Lord Jesus Christ as an 
atonement for all the sins of his bdiev- 
ing people. Moreover, the doctrine of 
justification by faith, or that faith is 
the xostmrnent whereby the benefits of 
the atonement are realized by the indi- 
▼idnal belieyer, is distinctly defined. 
The regeneration and sanctification of 
the people of God by the indwelling in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit ; the sove- 
itignty of God in the choice of his 
Ijeople, predestinated nnto everlasting 
life, and ftnre-known and elected before 
the foundation of the world ; the au- 
thority and sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture to the exclusion of all traditions ; 
and the necessity of a renewed and holy 
life, not as preceding or meriting, but 
as resulting from, our incorporation by 
fiuth into the mystical body of Christ ; 
—these tenets were all hdd by the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century, and 
are set forth in the Formularies of the 
Church of England. 

6. Unhappily, notwithstanding the 
care taken in the arrangement of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the English Church is 
periodically visited with a storm of 
religiouB controversy; and the chief 
points of contention are generally asso- 
ciated with an effort either to exalt the 
priesthood and sacraments, or to de- 
press the doctrines of election and final 
perseverance of the saints. It is not 
intended to enter upon disputation in 
this place. The reader must form his 
own Judgment after a careM perusal 
of the quotations given. Let him con- 
lider Articles x. and xvii, dted above. 
Bo they, or do they not, proclaim 4he 
sovereignty of God in the salvation of 
hit people? Every clergyman of the 
Church of England subecribes those 
Artides, and is bound to subscribe 
them, ex animo^ and to understand 
them in their grammatical sense. The 
Artido on Baptism is also perspicuous 
and decisive. But the controversy on 
this point is severe. Does the Church 
of England teach that all infimts, regn- 
hriy baptised, are, at the time, regene- 
nted by the Spirit? It is said that the 



minister pronounces the diild to be '* re- 
generate and grafted into the body of 
Christ's Church." But, in fact, the 
same principle of assuming that the 
prayers of the congregation are actu- 
ally answered, pervades all the services 
of the Churdi of England; and the 
reason, whether sound or otherwise, is, 
that, resting implicitly on the Redeem- 
er's words, ^'All things whatsoever ye 
ask in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 
ceive" — she concludes that the bap- 
tized are regenerated, on the charitable 
hypothesis that the spiritual blessing 
was sincerdy desired, and fervently 
sougTit with believing prayer. In the 
Church Catechism, it is said :~" What 
is required of persons to be baptized? 
Answer — Repentance, whereby they 
forsake sin; and fidth, whereby they 
steadfastly believe the promises of 
God made to them in that sacra- 
ment. Why. then are infants baptized^ 
when, by reason of their tender age, 
they cannot perform them? Because 
they promise them both by their sureties, 
which promise, when they come to age, 
themsdves are bound to perform." Re- 
pentance and faith, therefore, are de- 
manded as pre^requisites even in the 
case of infant baptism. And before 
the ordinance is administered, prayer 
is enjoined to be offered on behalf of 
the diild. One of the appointed Col- 
lects contains this petition : — '^ We call 
upon thee for this infant, that he, com- 
ing to thy holy baptism, may receive 
remission of his sins by spiritual regen- 
eration. Receive him, Lord, as thou 
hast promised by thy wdl-bdoved Son, 
saying, < Ask, and ye shall have ; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto yon :' So give now unto 
us that ask; let us that seek find; 
open the gate un0 us that knock ; that 
this hifant may enjoy the everlasting 
benediction of thy heavenly washing, 
and may come to the eternal kingdom 
which thou hast promised by Christ our 
Lord." The church here pleads Hie 
promise of Christ, and assuming that 
the repentance, and faith, and prayer 
of the parties present are genuinOi she 
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praises God, after the child is baptized, 
for having bestowed, in fiilfilment of 
his promise, the particular blessing 
that was asked. No erroneous doctrine 
is taught. The Church of England, if 
she errs at all in this matter, errs sim- 
ply by adopting an expression of charity 
more extensive than is warranted by 
the circumstances of her position. The 
blessing of regeneration, as shown in 
the Articles and Prayer-book, is a con- 
tingent blessing; it is neither promised 
nor received absolutely in baptism, but 
promised, and affirmed to be received, 
when the administration of the rite is 
accompanied by prayer and faith. " In 
baptism," says Archbishop Cranmer, 
*^ those that come feignedly, and those 
that come unfeignedly, both be washed 
with the sacramental water, but both 
be not washed with the Holy Ghost and 
clothed with Christ.*'* 

The same hypothetical construction 
appears in the Burial Service. God is 
there thanked for having delivered 
*^ this our brother out of the miseries of 
this sinful world ;*' and these words are 
repeated, without qualification, at the 
grave side of the wicked as well as over 
the remains of the pious. The reason, 
whether judicious or not, arises out of 
the supposition that all the nominal 
members of the Church are firmly 
grafted into Christ, and therefore die in 
a state of acceptance with God. When, 
therefore, the minister pronounces the 
baptized infant to be *' regenerate, and 
grafted into the body of Christ's 
Ch^d^'^ it should not be pretended 
fha^ in ^vtny case, regenerafion is 
vouchsafed, any more than we believe 
that every individual, at whose burial 
the service is read, has passed into the 
enjoyment of heaven. The language 
used in the one case is not more abso- 
lute and unqualified than in the other. 
It is felt, however, that th? adoption of 
expressions founded on sucl^ illiniitable 
hope is open to objection. ' The offices 
would probably have been further re- 
vised at the Reformation, if the oppor- 

* Book on the Sacrament Legb Iticbmond's 
edition, p. 482L 



tunity had occurred. "We receive," 
said the Reformers, ^' or rather tolerate, 
untU the Lord shall give us letter times, 
the interrogations to infants, and the 
sign of the cross in baptism, and kneel- 
ing at the Lord's Supper."* 

The doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion is held by a large body of English 
Churchmen ; but it is also denied by 
vast numbers both of the clergy and 
laity. The important question — as far 
as the formularies of the Church are 
concerned — has recently been authori- 
tatively settled. In the case of appeal 
(Gorham v. Exeter) the Judicial Com- 
mittee of her Majesty's Privy Council 
declared that the rejection of the dogma 
does not disqualify a clergyman from 
being instituted to a benefice. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
were present, as members of Council, 
and gave their cordial assent to- the 
judgment. If, therefore, any point has 
ever been decided by authority, it is 
now definitely ruled that the uncondi- 
tional efficacy of baptism in the case 
of all infants is not the doctrine of the 
Church of England. 

6. It is not possible to embrace, in 
the present article, a more particular 
view of the several Offices appointed 
to be used in the public worship. The 
rite of Confirmation needs only to be 
mentioned. It is a valuable ceremony, 
when understood and applied in its 
simple meaning. The'younger members 
of a congregation are hereby brought 
under the special notice of their minis- 
ter; and, if he is a faithful guidb, they 
are afiectionately reminded of their 
baptismal vows, and are examined and 
prepared for the exhortations of the 
Bishop. It is thus, under the kind and 
scriptural advice of their pastors, suc- 
ceeded by the fatherly counsel of the 
diocesan, that the Church designs to 
con/?rm the faith of the young believers. 
Since, .however, the administration of 
the ordinance is restricted to a bishop, 

* Letter from Bishops Grindal and Horn to 
Henry Bollinger and Ralph Goalter, Febmary 
6th, 1567. Grindal was successiyely Bishop ci 
London and Archbishop of York and Canter- 
bury. 
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aod therefore not always attainable, 
and as the rite iteelf is of secondary 
importanoe, it is wisely provided in the 
rubrical directions of the Prayer Book, 
that the absence of confirmation is not 
to prevent any persons fipom partaking 
of the Lord's Sapper, if only they *' be 
ready and desirons to be confirmed." 

Ck>KCLUSioN.— We have now laid 
before the r^er a rapid sketch both of 
the doctrinal teaching and of the con- 
atitational aspect of the Established 
Church of England. Nothing of im- 
portance has been intentionally omitted. 
It might have been interesting to de- 
scribe the progress of her missionary 
labonrs in ahnost every part of the 
world, and to speak of the energies of 
the laity, who contribnte in England 
half a million of money yearly for the 
support of religious societies. Great 
indeed is the influence possessed by 
the En^sh Church. She has been a 
powerful instrument, under the provi- 
dence of God, for the extension of 
Christ's kingdom throughout the dark 
places of the earth ; and, with all her 
fiinlts, she has been a bulwark since 
the sixteenth century against the in- 
roads of superstition and infidelity. In 
her bosom have been reared martyrs 
faithful unto death. The principles of 
the Reformation were recovered and 
firmly established through the labour 
and sufferings of these martyrs. From 
that period to the present hour, although 
severe controversies have been sustain^, 
and vital religion has been at times 
lAnoSt paralysed, she has never been 
without witnesses to the sublimity and 



simplicity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; 
and she has nurtured in every depart- 
ment of theological literature a succes- 
sion of scholars whose works will com- 
mand respect as long as the British 
empire endures. In the early part of 
this century, evangelical religion was 
revived and has continued to advance. 
The happy effects of the writings and 
preaching of Cecil, Romaine, Legh 
Richmond, John Newton, Thomas Scott, 
Simeon, and Edward Bickersteth, are 
seen and felt throughout the kingdom. 
These men sought not to exalt the 
priesthood — they sought the exaltation 
of Christ. They esteemed Christ their 
all in all: and God blessed their la- 
bours. Happy would it be for the 
English Chiu^, and for the whole em- 
pire of England, if men like these were 
raised up and multiplied. Bat antago- 
nistic principles are at this mojnent 
agitating the Church, so as not only 
to impede her vital action, but also to 
threaten her existence. Here may be 
noticed the value of a prescribed form 
of prayer ; for, whatever may be the 
sentiments of individual ministers, the 
Liturgy must be used in public worship, 
and erroneous teachmg, through the 
agency of extemporaneous devotions, is 
hereby avoided. The Liturgy, more- 
over, as used in the English Church, is 
so constructed as to destroy the notion, 
that the clergy are intercessory for the 
people; for, in conformity with the 
Prayer-book, the people pray, alter- 
nately, with the minister. A beautiful 
example occurs at the end of the litany. 
It is as follows:— 






Blinister. — From our enemies defend us, Christ 

People, — Graciously hole upon our afflictions. 

Minister.— Pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearts. 

People.-^MerciJuUy forgive the sins of thy people, 

Bf inister. — ^Favourably with mercy hear our prayers. 

People.'^O Son of David, have mercy upon us. 

Minister. — ^Both now and ever vouchsafe to hear us, Christ 

PeopU, — Graciously hear us^ O Christ; graciously hear tis, O Lord ChrisL 

Minister.— Lord, let thy mercy be showed upon us. 

People.^A$ we do put our trust in thee. 
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The Protestant members of the Church 
of England have, indeed, cause to ap- 
preciate their Liturgy. Eveiy congre- 
gation must feel its value. It occasion- 
ally serves to correct the errors of the 
preacher. It brings forward a large 
portion of Holy S(^pture, and directs 
that the lessons selected for public wor- 
ship shall ^' be read distinctly with an 
audible voice." In all parts of the 
Prayer Book the people are reminded of 
each fundamental principle of the Gos- 
pel. The depths of human corruption, 
the frailty of our nature, the justice and 
holiness of God, the perfection of the 
atonement, the mediatorial character of 
Jesus Christ, dependence on the Holy 
Spirit, and the necessity of a renewed 
and heavenly life, with the frequent as- 
surance of a blessed immortsdity, are 
truths which engage the attention in 
almost every page. And hence— con- 
sidering the latitude tolerated in the 
pulpit, and the certainty of great varie- 
ties of opinion where the clergy are so 
numerous— we may acknowl^ge with 
thankfulness that the devotions are 
sustained not only in a language intel- 
ligible to all, but through the medium 
of a Form which secures to every wor- 
shipper within her fold soundness and 
uniformity of doctrine. 

Still whatever advantages she com- 
mands, the Church of England is pass- 
ing through a period of severe trial 
Her most dangerous enemies are not the 
strangers by whom she is surrounded — 
her chief difficulty in the present strug- 
gle has arisen from the foUy and un- 
faithfulness of her own children. The 
same causes that induced the Reformers 
to anticipate pernicious consequences 
are still operating in a similar manner 
to the prejudice of truth. The human 
mind is naturally superstitious. It is 
soon attracted by external symbols sup- 
posed to possess some religious efficacy 
or charm. People are apt to confound 
the sign with the thing signified. The 
generality of men find it easier to pro- 
strate their bodies before a visible shrine, 
than to humble the soul in the presence 
•f the invisible Jehovah ; and it better 



accords with the nnregenerate heart to 
adore a material cross, and to kneel 
before the elevated figure, than to re- 
ceive, so as to be influenced by, the 
world-denying doctrines of Christ cruci- 
fied. And here is one aspect of onr dan- 
ger^-a fondness for the ceremonials in 
preference to the substantialities of re- 
ligion. 

The troubles of the English Church 
also arise, not from her connection with 
the State, nor on account of the supre- 
macy of the Crown in the government 
of ecclesiastical affsurs, but the present 
danger has sprung out of a restless spirit 
manifested by certain portions of the 
Church in a desire to restore dominion 
to the priesthood. It is not in modem 
times that the Crovm has interfered 
with the progress of vital religion. 
There is no attempt on the part of the 
Government to restrain godly mi- 
nisters from exhibiting to the people 
the truths of the Gospel in all their 
fulness and simplicity. It is not 
the connection between Church and 
State that will prevent clergymen from 
devoting all their faculties to the arduous 
work of rescuing their parishioners, or 
other fellow-creatures from infidelity 
and vice. From what cause, then, arise 
our humiliation and our peril? The 
English clergy enjoy opportunities such 
as are possessed by no other body of 
men, for promoting the glory of God in 
the evangelization of the world ; but, 
alas I whilst the world lies at their feet, 
wrapped in heathenism and sceptidsm, 
and whilst spiritual destitution is visible 
in every parish of the kingdom, the 
proper duties of an evangelist are ne- 
glected in the efibrt to introduce cere- 
monies, and to familiarize the people 
with the notion that peculiar sanctity 
and extraordinary powers are the pre- 
rogatives of bishops and priests. The 
dogma of sacramental jmtificalion — 
or that the soul is saved through the 
medium of the Sacraments, when ad- 
ministered by an Episcopalian clergy- 
man — ^involves the doctrine of apostoli- 
cal succession, and exalts the minister 
to a position as dangerous to himself aa 
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nil detnmeiital to the Bpiritnal inte- 
roBto of the nation. Yet» for the sake 
of obtainxng this position, the peace of 
the Chmch k diBtarbed, and her effi- 
oiency in certain qnarters almost para- 
lysed. '^ Do we marvel/^ said Bishop 
Andrews, *' that the spirit doth scarcely 
pant in us? — that we sing and say, 
Come^ Holy Ghost^ and yet He oometh 
no fiister ? Why, the day of P^tecost 
is come, and we are not all of one ao- 
ooid. Accord is wanting — ^the yery 
first p<mit is wanting, to make us meet 
for hu coming.'^* 

How oppoMd were the Beformersy and 
how opposed is the Reformed Chnrch 
of Enghind, to all these elements of 
ooofiisionl "Where the devil is re- 
sident and hath his plough going," 
said Bishop Latimer, "there, away 
with books and np with candles, 
away with Bibles and np with beads, 
away with the light of the Gospel and 
up with the light of candles, yea, at 
noon-day.^t And the Homilies of the 
English Chnrch are not less severe in 
condemning every practice that tends to 
materialise the perceptions of the de- 
vout worshipper. " Let ns, therefore, 
of these latter days," such is the advice 
which they offer, ** learn this lesson of 
the experience of ancient antiqnity, that 
idolatry cannot possibly be separated 
from images any long time ; but that, 
as an inseparable accident, or as a 
shadow fblloweth the body when the 
son shineth, so idolatry foUoweth and 
deaveth to the pnbUo having of images 
in temples and churches. And, finally, 
as idolatry is to be abhorred and avoid- 



tinctly, that'they may be nnderstanded of 
the people." (Art. xxxv.) There aro 
two books : the former was published in 
1547, and the latter in 1660. We ap- 
peal to them, therefore, with confidence. 
And what is their estimate of apostoli- 
cal succession? "What shall we say 
of him that came into his popedom 
like a fox, that reigned like a Uon, and 
died like a dog? Shall we say tiiat 
he hadGod^s Holy Spirit within him, and 
not rather the q)irit of the de^? 
Such a t3rrant was Pope Boniface the 
Eighth.*'* In this strain the Homily 
proceeds with other examples. Th& 
same opinion was common to the 
Reformers. "I deny, my lord," sai^ 
archdeacon Philpot, '^that succession 
of bishops is .an infallible point to 
know the Church by; for there may 
be a succession of bishops known 
in a place, and yet there be no Church, 
as at Antioch, and Jerusalem, and in 
other places, where the apostles abode, 
as well as at Rome. But if you put to 
the succession of biishops, succession of 
doctrine withal, as St. Augustine doth, 
I will grant it to be a g(X)d proof for 
the catholic church : but a local suc- 
cession is nothing available.'* t In like 
manner taught Bishop Piikington :*- 
" So stands the succession of the Church, 
not in mitres, palaces, lands, and lord- 
ships, but in teaching true doctrine, and 
rooting out the contrary."^ 

It is obvious that the Romanising 
party in the Church of England have 
no encouragement from the Foimularies 
of the Church, unless, indeed, inferences 
are drawn firom isolated expressions; 



«d, so are images, (which cannot be \ and it is the knowledge of the fact that 



long without idoLstry) to be put away 
and destroyed." t Oan any language 
be more oondemnatoiy of the attempt 
to introdnoe crosses and pictures into 
places of worship ? The Homilies are 
Dooks of authority in the Church of 
England. The Thirty-Nine Articles 
e^ioin that they " be read in churches 
by the ministers, diligently and dis- 

•fleniuna EdUSon 1841, pi«e MOl 
fBmDooa, Edition UTS, pac« 1& 



the Chnrch of England, in her Articles 
and Prayer-book and Homilies, is Pro- 
testant and Evangelical, that gives en- 
couragement to her attached members, 
and fosters the hope of a brighter day. 
In the meantime, it is well to oonsicfer 
the admonition of the late Bishop Bar- 
rington: — "As Protestants, we are 
bound (from the king to the humblest 

• Homily fbr Wliltnmday. 

t Works pabllihed by Piiker SodfltSTf P^ U& 
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of his sabjects) by an imperious datj to 
the Beformation. If the Reformation 
was worth establishing, it is worth 
maintaining ; and it can only be main- 
tained by a constant vigilance in sup- 
port of those principles which effected 
it in the sixteenth century."* What 
these principles are, has been admirably 
shown by a modem writer: — " The 
formal principle of Christianity may be 
expressed in these words— the Word of 
€od, alone. That is to say, that the 
Christian receives the tmth only on the 
Word of God, and admits no other 
aource of religions knowledge. The 
material principle of Christianity may 
be as shortly expressed — the grace of 
€hrist, alone. That is, that the Chris- 
tian becomes possessed of salvation only 
by the free grace of Christ, and ac- 
knowledges no other meritorious canse 
of eternal life. The personal principle of 
Christianity, indicated by the simplest 
terms,^ is — the work of the Spuil, alone. 
That is, that in eveiy soul redeemed, 
there must be a moral and personal 
work of regeneration wrought by the 
Spirit of God, and not by mere admis- 
sion to the Church and the magic influ- 

* Camrgefl^ p. iMl 



ence of ceremonies.'** As long as the 
Church of England appreciates these 
principles of the glorious Reformation, 
there will be hope of her deliverance 
from every peril. Let both the clergy 
and the laity unite in resisting, with 
firmness and yet with forbearance, 
whatever may possibly encourage a re- 
trograde movement. The liberty and 
happiness of millions may be involved 
in the purity and stability of the Church 
of England. May she go forward and 
prosper — may her ministers exhibit, in 
theu: doctrine and in their lives, the 
power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ— 
and may harmony, and peace, and love 
be restored throughout the Church ali 
England ; whilst eveiy spiritual bless- 
ing descends upon every member of the 
Church Univei^, by whatsoever name 
distinguished, throughout the world! 
'* ^rd, we beseecm thee, let thy con* 
tinnal pity cleanse and defend thy 
Church; and because it cannot con- 
tinue in safety without thy succour, 
preserve it evermore by thy help and 
goodness; through Jesus Christ oar 
Lord. Amen.''t 

• D*Aiiblgn€. 
t Collect fi>r the Sixteenth Sunday after M- 
ultj. 
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THE SCOTTISH (EPISCOPAL) CHURCK 

BY THE REV. J. F. a GORDON, M, A. 

n. AK]>BEW*8, GLABOOW. 



The (Episcopal) Church in Scotland 
claims to be the JRepresentative of the 
Church of Christ, locum tenens^ as 
emanoipated from the usurpations and 
corruptions of Papal thraldom on the 
one hand, and as uncontaminated by 
the noyel developments of Genevan, 
or John Calvin heresies on the other. 

Those who contemplate without pre- 
judice the conduct of religious parti- 
zans in Scotland, during the sixteenth 
century, will find none of them exempt 
fiom serious faults, which gave rise to 
sad evils. The burning of Hamilton, 
Foiiest, Gourlay, Straiten, Russell, 
Kennedy, Wallace, Blill, &c., (who were 
all Romish Clergy, and in whose minds 
the ^^ Reformation*' first was formed), 
for supposed heresy, together with in- 
numerable imprisonments and banish- 
ments for the same ofience, disgusted 
the majority of the nation; and the 
want of energy and zeal which the pre- 
lates of the Romish party evinced when 
their opponents gained tiie ascendancy, 
together with their inunoral lives, threw 
almost the whole nation at once into 
the cause of the Reformation. In 1560, 
the reforming party having petitioned 
for a relief from persecution, until a 
lauftd General Council might deter- 
mine the pending controversies, were 
powerful enough to obtain, from a Con- 
vention of Estates, a sanction of their 
faith, the suppression of the Spiritual 
ConrtB (which had aggrieved them for 
thirty years), and a proscription of the 
Office of the Mass. The reforming party 
had of course been treated as heretics 
by those who submitted to the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome (who never be- 
fore the days of David L had even the 
nnwiUing spiritual submission of Scot- 
land), but ere long the whole natioui 



being disgusted with the lasciviousneas 
inconsistency, and oppression of the 
Romish clergy, became unanimous for 
reform. The papal party soon dwindled 
to nothing — ^their bishops forsook their 
Sees and went abroad ; but the ancient 
churches of St. Andrews, Glasgow, &c., 
still continued, and were presided over 
by archbishops and bishops, some of 
whom had been constituted be/ore tho 
Reformation, and others, with the con- 
sent of the Convention of the Church, 
in 1571, which agreed that the Sees 
then vacant should be filled, that the 
bishops should exercise spiritual juris- 
diction in their dioceses, should be 
elected by the chapter, &o. Even the 
Convention of 1571 did not revive, far 
less introduce the Episcopate, but 
merely approved its continuance, as 
being the institution of the Church of 
Christ. The '^Superintendents,*' who had 
been constituted in 1560, by Mr. Knox, 
waxed into extinction with then: own 
existence, being merely a human inven- 
tion, like the so-called ** Religion" over 
which the Order ruled. The novel 
principle of *' unlawfulness of Episoo- 
pacy'' was first introduced into Scotland 
by a Mr. Andrew Melville, about 1575« 
who had just returned from Geneva, 
and was eager fi)r introducing the kind 
of discipline which had got established 
there. He succeeded in exciting great 
disturbances in the church; and, in 
1580, an assembly of clergy at Dundee 
even declared the office of bishop un- 
lawful! However, government by 
Episcopacy was never abolished until 
the Grand Rebellion under Charles L, 
when the nobility, irritated by the 
King's revocation of the grant of 
church lands, and jealous of the bishopsy 
united themaelves with the Melvilbam 
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party, wUob broke into insarrection 
against the King, abolished Episcopacy 
by Act of Parliament, and instituted 
** 2%« Solemn League and Covenant,^^ 
dooming the bishops to death and con- 
fiscation. 

Daring that moral hnrricane of re- 
bellions, treasons, and tumults, that at 
this era swept our land, the andent 
line of Scottish bishops — (by whom the 
greater part of Saxon England had 
been first evangelizedy^'esmQ to an 
end in the person of James Beaton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, who died April 
24th, 1603. This is a fact in histoiy 
which English readers shonld mark 
weU, yiz. — that in the seventh century 
(as fully narrated in Bede's Hist Ecd.) 
the Scottish Church conveyed the gift of 
the Apostolical Succession to England, 
in the northern parts of which the 
lately-planted branch of the Ghnrch 
Catholic had been overthrown. She 
then consecrated and sent forth, at the 
request of King Oswald, first, Aldan, 
and then in succession, Finan, and 
Colman, and Tuda, all from the island 
of lona, to be Bishops of Landisfarne, 
by whose mission and labours Christi- 
anity was again restored in England. 
So, in the providence of God, did Eng- 
land repay the debt she owed ; for, in 
the seventeenth century, did she restore 
that divine gift of succession which was 
conveyed to her in the seventh. In 
October, 1610, the Christians in Scot- 
land received a fresh succession of 
bishops from England ; when John 
Spottiswoode, An£ew Lamb, and Gavin 
Hamilton, were consecrated respectively 
Bishops of Glasgow, Brechin, and Gal- 
loway, by the Bishops of London, Ely, 
and Bath. During the reign of hypo- 
crisy and fanaticism which succeeded, 
this succession came likewise to an end, 
in the person of Thomas Sydserf, 
Bishop of Orkney, who died in 1663. 
But, previously to his death, another con- 
secration of Bishops for the Church of 
Scotland had been obtained from Eng- 
land; for, on December 15, 1661, 
James Sharpe, Andrew Fairfull, Robert 
Leighton, and James Hamilton, were 



consecrated respectively to the Sees of 
St Andrews, Glasgow, Dunblane, and 
GaUoway, by the Bishops of London, 
Worcester, Carlisle, and Llandaff. 

The legal establishment of Episcopacy 
under these prelates, and others con* 
secrated by them, continued till the 
Revolution of 1688, when Presby^ 
terianism (founded by Andrew Mel« 
ville), in its most absolute parity, 
without even *' Superintendents," was 
finally established as *'the national 
religion of Scotland." The persecu- 
tion of the Episcopal Clergy at and 
after the Revolution, cannot be paral- 
leled in history. They were ruthlessly 
sacrificed by the new Government to 
the fanatical rage and friry of the 
Covenanters, who openly asserted that 
they were bound to persecute the 
clergy, by the obligations of "Tho 
Solemn League and Covenant" — ^pre- 
served till the present day as part 
of "The Confession of Faith" of 
the Kirk of Scotland! Under this 
Covenant, the Episcopal Clergy were 
rabbled out of their churches and 
houses — their furniture broken or 
burnt — ^what money or provision they 
possessed plundered by the rabble — and 
no means afforded them of recovering 
any part of their property. It has 
been attempted to excuse the merdless 
cruelties that were inflicted on the 
" Episcopal" Clergy, by pointing to the 
Covenanters ; but the cases are essen- 
tially different. The Covenanters would 
neither accept toleration themselves nor 
tolerate others. They were of such se- 
ditious and ungovernable tempers, that 
Parliament was obliged to enact \slw9 
to curb and suppress them. Notwith- 
standing, they were in a constant state 
of rebellion. In three distinct cases 
they assembled in arms for the express 
purpose of overturning the Government. 
Not one of the traitors who were executed 
after these rebellions ever suffered for 
conscience' sake. They suffered as 
traitors and rebels, but not in any one 
instance on account of their religion. 

Although at the Revolution the Scot- 
tish bishops and clergy were deprived 
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of an the power, rank, and emoloment 
which they had enjoyed in virtue of 
their connection with the State, they 
did not loee their spiritual authority. 
The inherent gifts and powers of the 
church remun the same, be earthly 
power for or against her. That any 
religious community should have suffered 
in this country as the Scottish (Episco- 
pal) Church suffered during the last 
century and more, appears now almost 
incredible and unaccountable. Its de- 
pression, too, after the Revolution, was 
much augmented and prolonged by the 
oonscientious adherence of its members 
generally loathe exiled House.** For 
it was not until the death of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, in 1788, that 
publio prayers were offered up in the 
Scottish Church for the reigning family, 
mid that she transfemd to the House 
of Hanover that unshrinking loyalty 
which, during a century of extreme 
ffuffering for conscience' sdce, she main- 
tained towards the House of Stuart. 
The Acts of 1746 and 1748, which, 
under the pretence of eradicating the 
** Scotch Episcopalians' " attachment to 
the House of Stuart, were so contrived 
as to prednde such of their clergy as 
were willing to pay allegiance to the 
reigning Sovereign, and to pray for the 
Koyal Family by name, frmn reaping the 
amallest benefit firom their loyalty; — ^by 
taking the oaths to Government they 
were neither qualified to hold livings in 
England, or even to enjoy a toleration 
in Scotland. An *^ Episcopal" dergy- 
maa was probibited from officiating to 
more than four persona besides his own 
family ; and any peer or fifeeholder who 
attended such twice in one year, for- 
feited all his political privileges. The 
dergy were sulgected to the penalty of 
nx months* imprisonment for the first 
offence, and transportation for life for 
the second I The present Bishop of 
Aberdeen— Primus Wm. Skinner's— 
grandfiitber (the author of ^' Tnlloch- 
gorom"), when a very old man, was 
unezMotedly apprehended and put in 
Aberaeen jaQ for six months, oom- 
tneodDg 26th May, 17<^ for reading 



(he Liturgy to more than four persons 
besides his oum family/ Many did 
duty on the same Sunday sixteen several 
times, keeping, so far as might be, 
within the law. 

From the Revolution in 1688 till the 
24th October, 1804, no subscription of 
any kind was imposed on the dergy. 
StUl, though the Church was reduced 
to the very lowest ebb— though there 
was no formal subscription — a strict at- 
tention was paid to all the ancient land- 
marks which guard the essentials of the 
Christian &ith. In particular, the 
holy Sacraments — ^with which the most 
vital truths of the glorious Gospel, doc- 
trinal and historical, are necessarily 
assodated — ^were regarded with pecu- 
liar reverence. In like manner, the 
constitution, the faith, and the customs 
of the Church in the purest times of 
primitive Christianity, were hdd in 
peculiar estimation, the rather in that 
the proscribed state of the Church at 
the time resembled this more than 
that of any other branch of the Churdi 
Catholic in the world. 

The fate of the ScoinsH LiruBOT, 
authorised by King Charles I., and or- 
dered by him to he introduced in the 
several churches in Scotland on Easter, 
1637, is well known. Sudi was the 
reception it recdved from Presbyterian 
matrons, chiefly of the lower orden^ 
who had been stirred up to commence 
an uproar and murmuring when the 
service commenced, that it must be ad- 
mitted that it was a &tal error in 
Royalty to enforce its use on such a 
bigotted, ignorant, and sacrilegiooa 
people. 

The severity of the dvil penalties 
did not succeed in altogether blasting 
the Churdi ; but a serious disaster now 
befell her fix>m some of her own honae- 
hold, which to the present day has not 
altogether ceased to pmecute her. 
Many who preferred thtf Liturgy to the 
extempore services of ** (Ae EstahUtk^ 
ment^" but who, at the same time, 
preferred the enjoyment of theur civil 
privileges to the maintenance of eode- 
siastiod onity, and orthodcoy in tba 
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fiuth, procured the services of Irish or 
English men in Holy Orders, who held 
ihe anomalous position of professing to 
be ^'Episcopalian^* without placing 
themsdves under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops of Scotland, or having Epis- 
copal superintendence at all, or any 
benefit from any Episcopal or Apos- 
tolic rite. The places in which such 
officiated, were styled ^' qualified 
chapeW^ / In 1792, the penal laws 
were rescinded. By that time they had 
become a dead letter in the Statute 
Book ; but still they enabled opponents 
to point to them as a memorial that the 
ancient Church was not recognized nor 
tolerated by the State, while every pro- 
perly-principled Churchman would have 
abhorred any attempt to triumph, for 
such a meagre protection and support 
at best. With a view to remove every 
remaining obstacle to the union of the 
'^qualified chapels" with the Scottish 
Church, the Bishops and other Clergy 
resolved to meet together for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting some public testi- 
mony of their agreement, in Doctrine 
and Discipline, with " The United 
Church of England and Ireland,''^ 
Accordingly, on the 24th October, 1804, 
a Convocation of the whole of the 
Scotch Clergy met in the Chapel of 
Laurencekirk (bemg the most central 
place to which they could all resort), 
and publicly subscribed their names to 
the ** Articles of the United Church 
of England and Ireland "—of course 
adopting such as in unison with the 
other Doctrinal Formularies and Offices 
contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

No sooner did the Bevolution in 
1688 disunite the Church and State in 
Scotland, than the Bishops, betaking 
themselves solely to spiritual concerns, 
endeavoured to place all matters eccle- 
siastical on the footing of Primitive 
and Original Independence, Early in 
the reign of Queen Anne, through the 
liberality of friends in England, a large 
supply of English Common Frayer- 
Books was obtained by the ejected 
Bishops and Clergy— not that the Church 



had relinquished her partiality to her 
own appointed Edition, prepared at the 
desure of that Royal Martyr, Charles 
I., but because the English Frayer- 
Book was so easily procured, while 
copies of the Scottish, after the ravages 
committed on it in St. Giles', Edin- 
burgh, by Jenny Geddes and Co., 
were few in number, and the times 
would not admit of printing it. The 
effects of the Revolution were not merely 
confined to the overthrow of the Estab- 
lished Religion in Scotland. Many poli- 
tical differences, in consequence of that 
event, took place in England ; and 
many eminently-learned divines, refus- 
ing allegiance to William, King of the 
Orangemen, were dispossessed of their 
preferments. Of similar political prin- 
ciples with their Episcopal brethren in 
Scotland, they naturally took a lively 
interest in all their proceedings. There- 
fore the chief Theologians in England 
have, in their correspondence and 
printed works, repeatedly asserted that 
" The Scotch Communion Office,^* de- 
clared by the present Canons to be of 
^^ Primary Authority,^* has the decided 
advantage over the Communion Office 
in the Frayer-Book of the Church of 
England now in use, inasmuch as it 
more clearly defines Eucharistic doctrine, 
has a better arrangement of parts, from 
following the model of the Eastern 
Liturgies, and as indicating the powers 
which every Farticular or National 
Church has to ordain its own Rites : 
for the (Episcopal) Church of Scotland, 
daring no period of her existence, ever 
acknowledged suhjection to the Church 
of England. Otherwise, the (ISpiscopal) 
Church of Scotland in her Worship has 
adopted the Book of Common Prayer 
of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, adhering to severid ancient 
Usages which were from time to time, 
in different versions therein omitted—- 
such as the Use of the Sign of the Cross 
at Confirmation, the Mixture of Water 
with ihe Wine at the Eucharist, the 
Anointing of the Sick, and some other 
minor disciplinary acts, which several 
of the Scottish Clergy still keep up. 
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Her National Commnnion Office (mod- 
died upon that in Edward the SUth's 
leign), is thoroughly opposed, both in 
aiiangement and diction, to the Bomish 
dogma of ^* Transuhstantiationf^^ or 
** Consuhstantiation,'" as well as to the 
Pnrgatoiy of the Bomish Church. But 
that Ghnst is "verily and indeed*^ 
present in the Lord^s Supper, and 
«( taken and received by the faithful" 
in that Holy Sacrament, is not only the 
doctrine of the Scottish (Episcopal) 
dinrch, but that of the Church of Eng- 
land (with whom she is in fuU commu- 
nion), as also of evexy branch of the 
Church who uses her Catechism, Com- 
munion Office, and Articles. While she 
teaches and believes in the real pre- 
sence of Christ in the Sacrament of the 
Altar, she maintains that it is in a 
mystical^ spiritual^ not in a corporeal 
manner. Eeal and Spiritual are not 
opposed to, nor inconsistent with each 
other ; for Christ's presence is not the 
less real in being spiritual, but rather 
the more real, as tilings spiritual are 
the only true realities. Hence, it is 
with the eye of fiiith, not with the eye 
of the body, that we can discern him. 
lu common with the greatest Divines of 
the Church of England, her humble 
Scottish Sister asserts and maintains 
the doctrine of the Commemorative 
Sacrijice of the Holy Eucharist, using, 
loo, the present Liturgy of the English 
Church as comprehencUng it — her own 
Office reducing to practice what is 
tiierem implied. 

After the Laurencekirk-Convocation, 
there existed then no longer any politi- 
eU reason for Irish or English-or- 
dained dergpien actm|^ so contrary 
to the prinaples of Episcopacy as to 
Mt up altar against sJtar, instead of 
pladng themselves and their oonmga- 
tioiis under the superintendence of those 
Bifbope who were the Successors, in 
this eountiy, of those Bishops who had 
been deprived of worldly status at the 
Berolution. One difficulty was bpr 
iome coined to be in the path to their 
doing so. At these immtgrants were 
Mtmlly denrona to retttn the Form of 



administering the Holy Communion 
they had heretofore used, the '^Abticles 
OF Union" drawn up therefor, gave 
express permission to their retaining^ 
the use of the English Office. This 
was an arrangement much more for the 
benefit of such ministers and their con- 
gregations than of the Church. It 
placed them in a position they had not 
enjoyed before : they were now to be- 
come truly Episcopalians, by being 
received into the bosom of an Episco- 
pal Church ; while it only brought an 
increase of numbers — desirable in a 
worldly point of view, and advantageous 
to themselves— but adding nothing to 
the character of the Church as a pure 
and poor Branch of the *' One Catholic 
and Apostolic Church,^ Numbers do 
not always imply an increase of strength 
or purity of faith, and it may be feared 
the present is an example of this. 

On the 14th November, 1784, in the 
providence of God, it was given to the 
Scottish (Episcopal) Church to conse- 
crate the FiBST Bishop for Amebiga, 
when " from an upper room" in Aber- 
deen, Dr. Samuel Seabuiy, D.D., Pres- 
byter in Connecticut, was ordained 
Bishop, and therefrom went forth to con- 
vey the grace of the Apostolate and the 
Voice of the Church to these far western 
lands. The consecration of Bishop Sea- 
bury reminded the Church of England 
that a forlorn and depressed branch of 
the Church Catholic existed in Scotland, 
having the same Orders and Book of 
Common Prayer ; and in order to per- 
petuate the Succession which had thus 
been begun, the Bev. Dr. White, Elect- 
Bishop of Philadelphia, and the Bev. 
Dr. Prevost, Elect-Bishop of New-York, 
were consecrated in the Chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace, on the 4th Februaiy, 1787* 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as- 
sisted by the Archbishop of York, and 
the Bishope of Bath and Wells, and of 
Peterborough. So that, in the first in- 
stance, from Bishop Sbabubt, and 
thereafter from Bishops White and Pft- 
vost, are the Planting and Snocesdon of 
the American Churoh derived; and 
from this intercommunion^ to mention 
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none other, is the full feUowship of 
the Scottbb, Americao, and English 
Branches of the Chorch of Christ in- 
controvertibly manifested. In justice 
to this most flourishing and extensive 
American Church, to her gratitude be it 
eaid, she has ever kept iresh in the 
memory of her members, both clerical 
and lay, the benefit which God im- 
parted to her Jirst from the primitive 
Bemnant of the ancient Church of Soot- 
land, while under the most oppressive 
persecutions. 

Ever since those foul blots (to which 
allusion has been made above) were 
erased from the Statute-Book, and this 
Scottish Church was being restored to 
the use of her Apostolic Services with- 
out risk of incurring the fearful, ludi- 
crous penalties imposed by an unholy 
race of legators, her poverty and 
paucity of numbers kept her in such a 
state of obscurity that her very name 
and existence were unknown to the 
world at large. The first forty or fifty 
years of her freedom were spent in 
doing little more than congratulating 
herself that the power of the foe was 
snapped asunder. Nothing was done 
to forward the prevalence of those holy 
Principles which were preserved to her 
through no ordinary difficulties. Al- 
though the Scottish Church is numeri- 
cally a small body, compared with the 
fiodking sects surrounding her, she is 
still composed of the wealthiest landed 
proprietors, whose united incomes ex- 
<ieed THBEB MILLIONS Sterling annu- 
ally 1 Yet the Scottish Clergy are the 
poorest in the Christian world, and in 
very many instances, have great difficulty 
in struggling through the year. Their 
minimum income, as fixed by the Epis- 
copal Society, is £100 per annum ; and, 
as few of them have private incomes, 
in many cases that must be the maxi- 
mum also. Some one or two, doubt- 
less, have £300, or £400, or £500 
«ven ; but the Country and Highland 
Charges are almost all upon the Society^s 
i*esources. Some twenty years ago, the 
Clergy officiated in many places gra- 
tuitously to two or three stations, and 



even built and sustained the Chapels 
out of theur own hard-earned finances. 
The strength of Dissenting Bodies 
lies in numerical - force ; and al- 
though they have few of the high and 
rich oUsses among them, they indade 
vast numbers of that middle rank, 
whose contributions are always more 
ready, and even proportionally infinitely 
more liberal than those of the aristo- 
oratic race. On the other hand, the 
Scottish Church has few of the middling 
class, consisting chiefly of the two ex* 
treme sections of society, whereof the 
one cannot, the other cares 7iot to sup- 
port her measures. To corroborate the 
latter part of this assertion, let only an 
analysis be made of what the Scottish 
Episcopal Lairds do for their Churdi. 
Some of them, withm the last dozen 
years, were content to roll along the 
way in various sorts and shapes of 
currides, and after depositing in a 
pewter plate at the door, one half* 
penny ^ found thdr way to an enclosure 
with cushioned seats in it, upon stq)- 
ping-stones placed in the passages <^ 
the hovels in which they worshipped, by 
their foot-men, to admit of the ladies 
getting forward dry-shod. Indeed, many 
of the best country churches were little 
better than long bams, having square 
windows, with patched boards as out- 
side shutters. Within the last few* 
years, however, there have been a 
most wonderful revival and increase— 
the number of clergy and churches 
having tripled. The peculiar position 
of the Church prevented her Principles 
being fiiUy carried into practice : now 
has she DaUy Public Prayer, Weekly 
Communion, Choral Services, Cathe- 
drals, and Colleges. 

Tbinitt College, romantically sitn- 
ated in Glenalmond, Perthshure, was 
projected in 1841. Before this was in 
operation, the Scottish Episcopal Stu- 
dents, after having attended (me or 
other of the Scottish Universities, and 
completed the usual curriculum of four 
sessions, and taken a degree in arts, 
subsequently attended the lectures and 
other exercises given by the Professoni 
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of IKvinitj And Chnroh Histoiy (foiinded 
hy the Fantoiu and Dr. Bell, in Edin- 
bnrgh), who were always Bishops. The 
candidate for Holy Orders, as the Canon 
Ko 6. declares, *^ shall be properly ex- 
amined as to his literature, by two or 
more Presbyters appointed for that pur- 
pose by the Bishop who is to Ordain 
him ; and whom, as his examiners, he 
most satisfy of his being sufficiently 
acquainted with the whole of the New 
Testament in the original Greek, and 
at whose bidding he must compose a 
short treatise in LaUn on some article 
of faith, as also a discourse in English 
on any text of Scripture which they 
shall prescribe, and answer such ques- 
tions connected with theology and 
ocdesiastical history as they shall think 
proper to put to him ; and, before his 
admission to examination, the Bishop 
must, by sufficient Letters Testimonial, 
and by an attestation that the form 
fwially called Si Qu» has been publicly 
read, be satisfied of his good life and 
ooDTenuUion, as well as his good learn- 
ing. • « • And no one shall be 
promoted to the order of Priest until he 
shall have passed a more full and com- 
plete examination.** 

IVinity College, to the extent it is 
finished, ii the most magnificent pile of 
acholasUo buildings in Scotland. Its 
accommodations and management will 
challenge comparison with those of amr 
similar establishment in England. It 
stands in the mountain valley of the 
Almond, one of the tributaries of the 
Tay, lying at the foot of the Grampians, 
about ten miles firom Perth. The ntn- 
ation enjoys the advantage of complete 
sedoston ; while, from the droumstance 
of so many railways haying their ter- 
mnii at rerth, it is easily accessible 
from all parts of the kingdom. Hie 
dimate is remariuibly healthy, and the 
wild and beautiful scenery of the dis- 
triei camiift fail to affect beneficially 
lbs yonthftil hearts which are brought 
oader its inflnenoei The buildings 
tbemsdyes (as designed for ultimate 
coopletion) form, apart fipom the Cnapel) 
a quadrat^gUt IIK) feet square, the so* 



trance to which — an arched gateway 
surmounted by a tower — ^stands in the 
centre of the west side; the south 
side of the square being merely a clois- 
ter leading from the western front to 
the southern comer of the east front, 
from which latter point the Chapel of 
the College projects to the rear of the 
other buildings. The north side con- 
tains school-rooms, bed-rooms, and 
dormitories for the elder and younger 
boys of the school The west side con* 
tains additional bed-rooms and dormi- 
tories, accommodation for the students 
of the Theological Department, and the 
residences of the warden, and sub- 
warden. The masters' rooms are placed 
in different parts of the building, so as 
to bring all the boys' bed-rooms and 
dormitories within reach of one or other 
of them. The south and east sides of 
the quadrangle are not yet erected. 
The latter is to contain a large school- 
room, and half the former is to be a 
cloister, completing the quadrangle. 
The Gbounds comprehend a space of 
twenty acres, which has been laid out in 
kitchen garden, walks, and play-ground 
for cricket, fives, &&, for the boys and 
students. The Works already com- 
pleted have cost £42,000. This sum 
was contributed by the munificence and 
piety of many friends in many lands. 
In the list are to be found the names of 
the revered Addaide, the Queen-Dow- 
ager, the late Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the Bishops and Clergy of England and 
Scotland, the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, &c., &c The 
Chapel for the use of the College, was 
consecrated on the 1st May, 1851, and 
its cost, £8500, was solely defi'ayed by 
the present Warden, the Rev. Charles 
Worosworth, A.M., who is, at the time 
the printer is waitmg this Sketch, 
Bishop-dect of the See of St. Andrews^ 
Dunkdd, and Dunblane. This Chapd 
is one of the finest religious structures 
the Scottish Churdi possesses, and 
will not shame us when our English 
bnthen oome up to spy out the eode- 
nakedness of our land. Tha 
1 
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two departments of the Colleg^e — the 
Theological, intended exclusivelj for 
those who mean to take Holy Orders, 
and the Public School, which includes 
pupils of every variety of future profession 
—are both carried on in one building, 
under the same authority, and, to a 
great extent, with similar influences. 
Many of those in School will, it is sup- 
posed, pass into the other department, 
and receive the whole of their educa- 
tion in the same place, and that par- 
ticular TRAiNiKO suited to the especial 
calling of those who intend to have' the 
onre of souls. WiiU regard to the sys- 
tem pursued in the Theological Depart- 
ment, the following may serve to con- 
vey an idea of its character : — Every 
atudent is required, before admission, 
to undergo a preliminary examination, 
to ensure the possession of a certain 
amount of Scriptural and classical 
knowledge. During the collegiate 
course, the main branches of study are 
— ^The Holy Bible, standard divinity 
works, moral philosophy, and church 
history. Each student has his own 
private room, with either a recess, or a 
small adjoining bed-room, which se- 
cures the privacy which is indispensable 
for study and retirement, and the prac- 
tice, also, of that individual life which 
his future calling must involve. The 
Daily Public Prayers in the Chapel, the 
observation of those Fasts and Feasts 
which the Common Prayer-Book Kalen- 
dar marks, and the weekly Celebration 
of the Holy Communion, are closely ad- 
hered to as indispensable portions of the 
system. The number of students of all 
kinds b not yet 100. They wear, 
ordinarily, the Oxford Scholars' Gown 
and Square Cap. The boys are attired 
in the Winchester Gown, and a round 
Black Cap, somewhat resembling the 
Prince Charlie Bonnet. On Sundays, 
Holy-Days, and Eves, the whole wear 
Surplices. Wondrous contrast, truly, 
with those Scarlet Bibs ordained for 
wear and tear at the Scotch Universi- 
ties I Query^Are such any relics of 
**The Scarlet LadyV We protest 
against such ^*' Papal Aggression,'* 



There are scholarships, from £10 to 
jSSO per annum in value, which are 
awarded to those who deserve them. 
So much for the Theological Col- 

LRGE OF THE SCOTTISH (EPISCOPAL) 

Church, which has elicited so much 
envy, jealousy, and false assertion from 
those who detest the Church of Christ 
and all her holy ways. We oome 
next to 

St. Nintaw*8 Cathedral and 
College, Perth. — This was the 
first Scottish Cathedral erected since 
the ** Reformation,'^ .and which was 
duly consecrated on the 11th De- 
cember 1851, by Dr. Forbes, the 
Lord Bishop of Brechin, acting for the 
aged Diocesan, Dr. ToiTy.; This was 
certainly a mighty work. .Those wlio 
had been accustomed to woi;ship in a 
loft above weavers' shops, or in mud- 
built, straw-thatched bams, might well 
marvel at such a transition, when they 
were able to exchange these for em- 
bellishment and ornament at a cost of 
a half score thousands of pounds. The 
building occupies a prominent situation 
in the outskirts of Perth, and abuts 
upon the street which forms part of the 
road leading to Dunkeld. As yet, no 
more than the choir and transept, with 
a small portion of the nave and aisles, 
have been erected; but, when com- 
pleted, the nave will be extended to 
four compartments, or bays, with two 
square towers at the western end of 
each aisle, 150 feet high. The roof of 
the Ulterior of the nave is of simple 
stained open work ; that o** the choir 
carved and richly painted. The Font, 
(placed at the door, where it ought), is 
of Fifeshire stone, with pillare of Peter- 
head granite — a very tasteful combina- 
tion of materials, which is also to be 
observed in the choir screen. The Altar 
is considered (by those whose opinion 
in architecture is worth the having) 
to be the finest in Great Britain. Since 
it was reared, however, the Altar in the 
College Chapel of Cumbrae rivals it. 
Perth, placed in the very centre of Soot- 
land, being the capital of one of its largest 
and most populous counties, and having 
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B grent nninber of strangers constantly 
passing throuj;h it — for these reasons 
it was well adapted for manifesting to 
a large number of natives and strangers 
the l^uty of the Churches Hitnal, and 
her progressive advance towards her 
positive and proper position. It is 
farther pointed out, by its locality, as a 
most appropriate place for the residence 
of the Bishop of Dunkeld ; while, from 
its vicinity to Glenalmond, the seat of 
Trinity College, it must exercise a 
powerful influence on the future desti- 
nies of the Church throughout the 
country. The Dean, Chancellor, Canons, 
&C., of this Cathedral, employ their 
whole time in the College, which is at- 
tadied, for educating youth, or in the 
Services of the Cathedral, which are 
pnblic twice every day, or in visiting 
the poor^ whole and sick. The Clergy 
could not work half so well among the 
pooTt nor could they stand the drudgery 
of their toil, nor the constant reproaches 
they meet with (which, by the way, 
alrengthen the cords of the Church very 
wonderfully,) if they had not their ele- 
gant and ho|>e-iuspiring Church to 
soothe their spirits in the various acts 
of Worship. Men, who like to be "Free,'* 
may use their Fkeedom in blasting 
their smoke against what they call 
*^ Formalism;** but as long as the 
spirit is coufined within a tabernacle of 
flesh, men will be deeply afflicted by 
emiemal things. An elegant Church, 
with characteristic and corresponding 
Worship^ is a type of Heaven ; and no 
one who has the fear of God, and the 
hope of worshipping as they in Heaven 
do, can enter such a Place without peni- 
tence, reverence, and awe. A very re- 
markable instance of the advance of 
the Scottish Church was signally deve- 
loped in this Cathedral by the Burial 
therem on the 13th OcL, 1852, of Dr. 
Tony, the Ix>rd Jiisliop of St. Andrews, 
Dimkeld. and Duublaue. This venerable 
Prelate died at Peterhead on the 3d of the 
month, in the seventieth year of his 
Priesthood, in tliefurty-fourth of his Epis- 
copate, and in the eiglity-ninth of his a;;e. 
OtnUioed at a tioio when the Church in 



Scotland was *' under dond,** he saw it 
pass through many changes of circn in- 
stance. From a state of prostration, 
it had come to be fawned upon by "the 
powers that be*' — from a state of the 
most scanty provision, it had become, 
in several instances, comparatively rich 
and exalted. Without one comely Edi- 
fice that she could call her own at the 
time when he took her yoke upon him, 
and voluntarily shared the burden of 
her sorrows, — Houses of Prayer had ra- 
pidly risen up, of the most stately pro- 
portions and exquisite workmanship. 
The good Bishop began his Ministry in 
a kitchen^ and continued without any 
better accommodation for several years ; 
yet he lived to preside over the first Dio- 
cese in which the Cathedral System was 
revived, and hb Funeral Obsequies were 
Celebrated with a pomp and honour 
never equalled since the ** Reforma- 
tion." His Body lay in state in the 
nave of his own Cathedral the night 
piior to the Funeral, while the Cathedral 
Clerg}' relieved each other by turns in 
watching and singing Psalms. The 
Coffin was covered with a black pall, 
embroidered with a crimson Cross, hav- 
ing also the Mitre and Crosier laid 
thereon. On the piers of the arches, 
and over the west door, were hung the 
Arms of the three Dioceses. Six tsipers, 
three on each side, were placed by the 
Body. The Sanctuary of the Cathedral, 
hung with black cloth, the bier, the 
hearse or canopy shrouding the Corpse, 
the funeral hatchments^ the immense 
concourse of people who were admitted 
to pass round the bier — all seen by the 
dim light of the tapers — it was, indeed, 
a sight to strike with awe, and one 
wiiicli will not be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. On the day of the 
Funeral, the Bishop's Body was borne by 
aged and middle-aged men— all of them 
Communicants at the Altar of St. Ni- 
nian*s, and many of them Converts 
within the last four years to the Church. 
As the pr4)cession moved up the nave 
from the western porch, the Sentences 
were clinnted by the Choristers, the 
Cathedral Bell tolling every muiute the 
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while ; and the whole of the Burial Office 
^vas BO affectingly Bolemn, that very few 
eyes were diy during its performance. 
He that had executed his Office in a 
!>ani, was thns at last laid in his Grave 
at tiie North side of the Altar of his own 
Cathedral Church. 

St. Maboaret's College, Cbietf, 
is another evidence of zeal and success 
>vithin the last half dozen years. This 
Institution was established for providing 
young ladies with superior training and 
education, in accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of the Church. Heretofore Church 
families were at a loss to know what to 
do in the education of their daughters, 
«8, when they were boarded in Presby- 
terian and other boarding-houses of lilce 
quality, they were incessantly teazed 
and laughed to scorn by the majority of 
voices. Here, however, parents can 
possess the highest possible guarantee 
that their children will be treated with 
the tenderest care, and their moral and 
religious feelings watched over with the 
most sedulous solicitude, which are 
rarely to be met with, except under the 
parental roof. This is veritably a kind 
iiome. Crieff possesses eveiy advan- 
tage that can be desired for an estab- 
lishment of this kind. Situated in the 
beautiful vale of Stratheam, at the foot 
of the Grampians, the salubrity of its 
climate, and the grandeur of its scenery, 
can hardly be surpassed. 

Church and Colleob of the 
Holt Spirit, Isle of Cumbrab. — 
On the 29th May, 1849, the Hon. G. 
F. Boyle, laid the first stone of these 
magnificent Buildings, after the usual 
prefatory Services appointed for such 
occasions. This nobleman is probably 
the exception, in modem times, who 
has dedicated his fortune to holy pur- 
poses. These Piles have already cost 
him £30,U(X). Mr. Butterfield, (the 
architect of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
and of St. Kinian^s, Perth,) designed 
the plans. The College Chapel very 
much resembles, in the interior, the 
Perth Cathedral. To it there is attached 
a steeple one hundred and sixty feetj 
high, with a chime of twelve bells, and I 



a clock that strikes the qnaners: off the 
choir, in an arched recess there is placed 
a veiy valuable and large organ ; and 
adjacent, there is an Oratory, or private 
Chapel, where are kept, as in ancient 
Religious Houses, the ** Seven Canonical 
Hours of Prayer,*' in compliance with 
the saying of the Psalmist, ^^ Seven 
times a-day do I praise Thee." The 
College and Choristers' House are con- 
tiguous: on the ground floor are the 
large Hall or Library, next the Lecture 
Room fitted up with School apparatus, 
and the private Studies for the Clergy. 
A Dining-Hall, or Refectory, is apart 
from the College, which is approached 
through a spacious cloister. In the 
upper storey are the dormitories for 
the students, infirmary, and rooms for 
the Founder, Provost, and Canons. 
In the belfiy are the bells used for 
the Oratory and for other specialties 
connected with the College. The Com- 
munion Vessels got the prize at the 
Great Exhibition in London. The site 
occupies a rising ground in the rear 
of the Garrison, (where Mr. Boyle re- 
sides, being also the residence of the 
Countess Dowager of Glasgow, his 
mother,) commanding extensive views 
down the Frith of Clyde, Ailsa Craig, 
the mountains of Arran, and having 
the watering-place of Millport at the 
foot. The laying out of the grounds in 
terraces is most tasteful. Besides the 
College and College Chapel, there are 
erected a School for the children in the 
village who may choose to attend the 
Services of the Church, together with a 
neat little Church, dedicated in honour of 
St.Andrew. The Founder being weightily 
impressed with the sad state in whi(& 
the Scottish Nation is, through multi- 
farious divisions, conceived it his duty 
to exalt the Worship of the Scottish 
Church to that degree of significant 
Ceremonial which might indicate the 
relationship which ought to be exhi- 
bited in the Church below, as fore- 
shadowing the adorations of the Hosts 
above — but which were hindered by the 
protracted sufferings and drawbaoka 
which she had to undergo. 
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Albeit the Legal reoognition that the 

Silpiscopal) Church of Scotland ia in 
U Gommnnion with the United Church 
of England and Ireland, (vide Act of 
3d and 4th Yictoria, cap. 33, 1840,^ 
to aay nothing of the repeatedly printed 
Speeches in Imperial Parliament, and 
Testimonies of her Bishops, Peers, &c.,) 
one Qnfi:atemal hindrance is in the path 
of the Scottish Ordained Clergyman, 
viz., the Legal disability to hold 
*^ Preferment'* in England or Ireland. 

The deplorable nuisance exists in the 
Scottish (Episcopal) Church of having 
** Vestries^''^ or a few individuals, titled 
^Managers" or "Proprietors," em- 
powered with the " right of Presenta- 
tion to any Chapel vacant." The usual 
test for a Candidate is the reading the 
Service^ and the preaching a Sermon 
or two! 

Those parties who guarantee the 
Mmister*8 salary are the Patrons of a 
Charge, it has been said. In con- 
travention of the Canon, rarely is any 
Stipulation given, which it is the 
Bishop's duty to insist upon; a host 
of snndiy officials is kept, who share in 
a far better ratio than the Minister, being 
frequently paid months before him, 
while he is left, as it were, residuary 
legatee. This arrangement oftentimes 
only affords godless individuals a conve- 
nience to rebuff their Clergyman with im- 
pudent, illiterate gibes at their meetings, 
if be happen to have pricked to the quick 
their guilty consciences in the discharge 
of Office. The diief avengement which 
they of low degree in Faith and Prac- 
tioe can award upon their Spiritual 
Guides, is shutting up the exchequer, 
^.^ giving up their seats," or rather by 
fBiaioing them and sitting rent-free. 
In a booy supported by opiional offer- 
inn, the Clergyman is tempted to with- 
boM sound Doctrine and needful Re- 
buke, and to curry the favour of the 
ignorant and profane. Pity him if he 
be so unfortunate as to reach his '* three- 
•oore yean and ten," when his faculties 
bwin to wane, when his life of slavery 
wul be only amnesty^ resembling in 
definitive characterisiio the position of a 



I worn-out horse^ whose former applaude<l 
value, is now estimated at the lowest 
discount. 

The Revival which has been goin^^ 
on for nearly the last score years, more 
in England than in Scotland Tthe for- 
mer having far the most need, inas- 
much as there the hindrance was a lack 
of life, while in the latter it was cir- 
cumstantial disability that intervened) 
has been by the popular voice (cer- 
tainly far from being a trustworthy one) 
nicknamed " PuseyisnC^ vel " Trac- 
tarianismJ* Prior to this Revival in 
England, the Services of the Churdi 
were too generally coldly and irrever* 
antly Celebrated. Churches, especi- 
ally those in large towns, which should 
ever be open, were closed day by day, 
as if Religion were to be attended to 
only on one day out of seven, and ne- 
glected the rest. Holy Communion, in 
many places, was but rarely Celebrated 
— perhaps only three or four times a- 
year — whereas in the Apostles' days, it 
was weekly^ if not daily. The occa- 
sional Offices were curtailed and muti- 
lated to suit individual tastes, and 
square with peculiar views and theories, 
and not with those laid down in the 
Book of Common Prayer. In the per- 
formance of Divine Worship, little at- 
tention was paid to the Rubrics^ or Di^ 
rections for conducting the Services. 
LnkewarmnesSy apathy, and neglect* 
were the crying sins of the Church's 
Officers and Members. At length, the 
Voice of God called to the Church to 
awake from her lethargy. That Voice 
was heard, and awakened seal and 
energy began to repair the waste places 
of the land. Churches, beautiful to 
look upon, and Schools for the young, 
rose up in every land. The bells — long 
silent but on Sundays — sent forth their 
Daily summons to the House of God. 
On every Sunday and Festival, in nume- 
rous Churches, the Blessed Eucharist— 
the chief act of Christian Worship- 
was now Celebrated. The Ritual Obser- 
vances and significant Ceremonials have 
been restored— costly Decorations have 
been bestowed on God's Housci m moro 
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worthy of raoh than any private domi- 
cile—and Ordination Vowa solemnly 
made, have l>een scrupolously kept It 
was not to be expected tliat such a 
change should take place without pro- 
. vokiiig remark and exciting hostility. 
Existing habits were broken in upon — 
old but authorized Customs revived. 
Tiie unhappy conduct of some who have 
proved unfaithful to the Church of their 
Baptism, by joining the Romish Com- 
munion, has added fuel to the 6re of 
virulency, and impaired the endeavours 
of those who wisiied to adhere to the 
plain pjammatical sense of tbe Chnrcirs 
Furniiiiaries. Now, the Scottish (Epis- 
copal) Ciiurch thoroughly joined in all 
this Kbvival. However, there were 
not two parties within her bosom, 
neither had she any clerical amuse- 
ments to subvert, nor Advowsons for 
dispctsHl, nor Rectors sporting in the 
ContincMit : the stigma upon her was 
and is in her lofly Patrons allowing 
those *^ who minister about Holy Things 
not to live of the Sacrifice," and in 
callously suffering those *^ who wait at 
the Altar not to be partakers with the 
Altar." 

The great stumbling-block of the 
present generation is the Doctrine of 
Sacramental Efficacy, and especially 
of JIoli/ Baptism. For this, as for 
every other Doctrine, Rite, or Cere- 
mony, onr appeal is to the Formnlarica 
of the Church, I^t any one read dispas- 
sionately tiie offices for Baptism in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and then 
form his judgment. Some who have 
endeavoured to force a non-natural in- 
teri)rctation upon our Articles of Faith 
to make them square with their own 
conceptions, have at length been driven 
from their false position, and compelled 
to acknowledge that there can be no 
doubt as to tiie teaching of the Church 
on Baptism, In his work on the Union 
of Church and State, The Hon. B. W. 
Koel says, (p. 418,) '* I once lahouretl 
hard to convince myself that our Re- 
formers did not and couhl not mciin 
that Infants are Regenerateil by Bap- 
tism, — but no reasoniug avails. Tiiis 



language is too plain.** In a foot-note 
Mr. Noel quotes from a Charge of the 
present Bishop of Worcester, in which 
the following passage occurs :— ^^ It 
seems impossible in the face of the Ar- 
ticles of our Church, and of the above 
expressions directed to be used in the 
Catechism, and the Services for Bap- 
tism and Confirmation, to deny that tbe 
Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration is 
distinctively the doctrine of the Church." 
Baptist Noel was consistent in aposta- 
tizing from the Church, when he could 
not conscientiously believe in her Doo- 
trines; and it would be well for the 
Church if those self-dotted ^^Evangeli- 
cals,''* or *' Low Churchmen^," would 
also retire from the Ministry of the 
Church whose Doctrines they don't up- 
hold and teach ; or rather be Excom- 
municated therefrom, as this latter pro- 
cess would make their earlier harvest of 
such cuniberers. 

Thiuk over these extracts from the 
writings of the *^ Reformers." Rid- 
ley (Bishop of London — martyr, 1555) 
says, in the Parker Society Edition of 
his works, p. 240— ** The water in 
Baptism hath grace promised, and by 
that Grace the Holy Spirit is given: 
not that Grace is included in Water, 
but that Grace oometh by Water.'* 
Latimur (Bishop of Worcester — mar- 
tyr, 1555), says, in Park. Soc. Edition 
of his works, vol. ii. p. 134 — ** In what 
trouble and calamity soever we be let 
us remember that we be Baptized." 
Ckanmer (Archbishop of Canterbury 
— martyr, 1550), says, in P. S. Ed. of 
his works, vol. i. p. 25 — ^^St. Paul 
says, * as many as be baptized in 
Ciirist put Christ upon them ;' never- 
theless, this is done in divera respects ; 
for in Baptism it is done in respect of 
Regeneration, and in tlie Holy Commu- 
nion in rcs|)ect of Nourishment and 
Angnientatiun." lOid.p 17G— "What 
OirLsiian man would say that we bo 
not Rcgcrieratcd, both body and sonl, 
as well in Baptism as in the Sacrament 
of the B(Kly and Blood of Christ? or 
that in Baptism we be not united to 
Chrisl'a Divinity by his Manhood?'' 
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Jbid, p. S60 — "As in Baptism we 
must think that as the Priest pottcth 
bis hand to the child ontwardiy, and 
washcth him with Water, so must we 
think that God putteth to His hand in- 
wardly, and washeth the infant with 
His Hoi J Spirit; and, moreover, that 
Christ Himself cometh down upon the 
child, and apparelleth him with His 
own Self" *'T1ie Second Birth is by 
the Water of Baptism, which St. Paul 
calleth the Bath of Regeneration, be- 
cause our sins be forgiven us in Bap- 
tism, and the Holy Ghost is poured into 
lis as into God*s beloved diildren ; so 
that by the power and working of the 
Holy Ghost we be bom again spiritu- 
ally, and made new creatures. And so 
by Baptism we enter the kingdom of 
God, and shall be saved for ever, if 
we oon'tinne to our lives' end in the 
iinith of Christ." Jewel (Bishop of 
Samm^-died, 1671) says, in Tracts of 
the Angl. Fathers, t. i. p. 80—" Such 
B change is made in the Sacrament of 
Baptism. Through the power of God's 
working, the Water is turned into 
Blood ; they that be washed in U re- 
ceive the remission of sins. The grace 
of God doth always work with His 
Sacraments ; but we are tanght not to 
seek the grace of God in the Sign, but 
to assuie ourBelveSf by receiving the 



Sign, that it is given ns by the thing 
signi6ed. For this cause are infante 
baptised, because they are bom in sin, 
and cannot become spiritual but bv thi( 
New Birth of Water and the Sp'irit." 
Notwithstanding the explicitness of 
this language, penned by men who 
bumed at the stake for the Church of 
England, the Scriptural Doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration is actually de- 
nied, not only by many of the laity— 
(who may perhaps do so from ignov' 
once)— but even by the clergy. 

So the term "Pusetism," which 
Newspaper-tyros exult in applying to 
Baptismal itegeneration, as also to a 
certain class of other Doctrines, to 
whicl^^may be applied the testing Rule 
for the reception of all Doctrines, viz.. 
Antiquity, Universality, and Con- 
sent, may, with justice, be equally 
palmed on Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley^ 
and Jewel, (including the Book of 
Common Prayer,') than to any person 
or party who may admire Dr. Pusey's 
Writings *, (which, by the way, ought 
not to be condemned before having 
been read) as Baptismal Regeneration^ 
is proved by the above quotations to 
have been unflinchingly held as Scrips 
turaly Three Centuries before that bolj 
and erudite Divine was boxn. 
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STATISTICS OF THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Bight Bey. William Skinner, D.D., elected Primus-Bishop 1841. 

DMnity, Bight Bey. G. H. Terrot, D.D. 
Chitrdk Hittory and BeU Lecture^ Bey. Alfred Bany, A.M. 

Tbe Annual Conne commences on Monday, or on Monday next after the llih 

Noyember, and continues to the end of March. . 



1. Aherdem, 

Bight Bey. Wm. Skinner, D.D.. Bishop, 
ordained 1802, consecrated 1816. 

This Diocese comprehends-— Aberdeen, 
(St. Andrew*8, Henry-Streeti and St. 
)ohn*s,) Arradonl, Banchoiy-Teman, 
Banff, Cmden, Cuminestown, (Turriff,) 
Ellon, Fonrae, (Huntly,) Fraserburgh, 
Inyerunr, (keithhall,) Longside, (Mint- 
law,) Lonraay, (Mintlaw,) Moiklefola, 
^^ie,) Monymnsk, New Pitsligo, Old 
beer, (Mintlaw,) Old Meldrum, Peterhead, 
Portsoy, Tillymoigan, Turriff, Woodhead, 
(ftnde.) 



9. Si, AndrewB, Dunidd, and Dunblane. 

Bight Bey. , Bishop, 

orduned ^ consecrated — * 

This Diocese comprehends — Alyth, 
^eigle, Cupar-Angus,; Aberdour, Blair- 
Atholl, Blairgowrie, Burntisland, Cupar- 
Fife, Dunblane, Dunkeld and Strathtay, 
Dunfermline, Forfar, Kirkaldy, Kirrie- 
muir, MuthiU and Crieff, Perth, (St. 
Kinian's Cathedral, St. John Baptist,) 
Fittenweem, St. Andrews, Trinity College, 
(Glenalmond.) 



& Bo88 and Morajf. 

Bight Bey. B. Eden, D.D., Bishop, 
ordslned 1828, consecrated 1851. 

This Diocese comprehends — ^Aberchir- 
der, (Huntly,) Arpafeelle, (Munloch^,) 
Dingwall, &c., Duffus, (Elgin,) Elnn, 
Fochaberk Forres, Highfield, Huntly, In- 
^emess, £:eitb, Strathnaum, (Inyemess.) 



4. Edinburgh, 

Bight Bey. C. H. Terrot, D.D., Bishop, 
ordained 1814, consecrated 1841 . 

This Diocese comprehends — Edinburgh,. 
(St Paul's, York Place, St John's, St 
George's, St James, St. Paul's, St Peter's, 
Trinity, St Columba's.) Leith, Alloa, Dal- 
keith, Dalmahoy, (Ratho,) Dunmore^ 
Greenlaw, Haddington, Musselbuigh, For- 
tobello, Stirling. 

0. BrecMn. 

Bight Bey. A. P. Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop^ 
ordained 1844, consecrated 1847. 

This Diocese comprehends — Arbroath, 
Brechin, Broughtjr I\, Catterline, (Stone- 
hayen,) Drmmithie, (Stonehayen/) Dun- 
dee, Fasque, (Fetterc.,) Lochlee, (Breo.,) 
Montrose, Muchalls, (Stonehayen,) Stone- 
hayen. 



C Argyll and the Ide». 

Bight Bey. A. Ewing, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop, ord. 1838, con. 1847. 

This Diocese comprehends — Balahulish, 
Appin,) Carroy, (Isle of Skye, Broad- 
brd,) Campbelton, Cumbrae, Dunoon, 
Fort- William, Lochgilphead, Oban, Port- 
nacroish, Bothesay, Stomoway, (Lewis.) 



\, 



7. Glasgow and GaSowajf, 

Bight Bey. W. J. Trower, D.D., Bishop, 
ordained 1829, consecrated 1848. 

This Dioeese comprehends — Baillio- 
ston, Glasgow, (St. Mary's, St Andrew's, 
Christ Church, St John s,) Annan, A}T, 
Coatbridge, Dolphinton, Dumbarton, 
Dxmse, Dumfries, Galashiels, Girynn, 
Greenock, Hamilton, Hawick, Helens- 
burgh, Jedbui^h, Kelso, Kilmarnock, 
Largs, Melrose, Maybole, Paisley, Peebles, 
West Linton, Selkirk* 
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THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 



BY THE REV. ROBERT JAMIESON, D.D. 

VIKXSTBS or 8T. PAUL'S PABI8E, QLA8Q0W, 



Thb Gbnrcli of Scotland, or the 
Kirk^ as it is often called, is that 
brancJi of the Chnrch of Christ which 
18 bj law established in the northern 
part of Britain, and to the maintenance 
of which its inhabitants, amid many 
levere and protracted struggles, have 
dnng with hereditary attachment for 
more than three centuries. From the 
time of the Reformation down to 1740, 
the great mass of the population pro- 
fessed the religion, and ranged them- 
•elves within the pale of that establish- 
inent. With the exception of a very 
■mall number of Catholics, Episcopa- 
lians, and Cameronians, dissent was 
entirely unknown ; and even now that 
the ancient unity in ecclesiastical affairs 
has in form been broken up, there is 
•till a greater harmony of opinion and 
feeling on religious matters in Scotland, 
than is to be found perhaps in any other 
country of Christendom. Of the vari- 
ous sects that have sprung into exbt- 
enoe, the prindpali in point both of 
munbers and influence, while seceders 
from the oommunion, adhere faithfully 
and zealously to the standards of the Es- 
tablished Church. In other words, though 
Id a state of separation, they continue 
amid their several peculiarities to follow 
ber doctrine, discipline, and form of 
gorerament; and, therefore, as she is 
tlie model from which so many of 
them have drawn their derivative forms 
of ecclesiastical worship and polity, it 
may be expedient to give a full view of 
ber eoDstitudon, such as mar render 
■imeeeseaiy the repetition of similar 
decaili^ in the nibsequeot notioes to be 



given in this work, of Presbyterian sects 
in Scotland. 

The form of worship is exceedingly 
simple and solemn. The service is 
begun by the singing of a psalm^ 
previously announced and read aloud 
by the minister. Then a prayer ia 
offered, a chapter generally read from 
the Old or New Testament, and a 
smaller portion of a psalm sung. These 
preliminaries over, a discourse is ad- 
dressed to the people assembled, which 
having been followed by prayer and 
praise as before, the service b dosed by 
the minister pronouncing with extended 
hands the apostolic benediction. The 
service is usually finished in less than 
two hours. 

Such is the ordinaiy routine of wor- 
ship in the Church of Scotland, and, aa 
thus described, it seems to have been 
studiously arranged by its founders, in 
order that by the extreme simplidty of 
its forms it might be as &r removed as 
possible from the pompous ceremonial 
of the Popish Church, which it sup- 
planted at the Reformation. There is 
no altar, no liturgy, no organ or instru* 
mental music of any kind — ^no cere- 
monies of human invention to engage 
the senses or imagination : every part 
of the service seems to have been 
ordered as with a jealous anxiety to 
exdude every thing that might prevent 
the great truths of religion from reach- 
ing, through the medium of the under- 
standing, the devotional feelmgs of the 
heart. Thus, at the very commence- 
ment of the service, in the department 
of Mored mosioi where it might bo 
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flnpposed that scientifio taste mifi^ht be 
indulged with less risk to piety than in 
any other part, the Presbyterian worship 
displays the simplicity of her character. 
This interesting portion of the service, 
instead of being left to a choir of mer- 
cenary musicians, is performed by the 
whole congregation present, who, with 
united voices, follow the precentor after 
he has commenced the first notes, or 
finished the first line, esteeming it their 
privilege as well as their duty to take 
a personal share in singing the praises 
of their God and Redeemer. The 
words of this sacred masic are famished 
from two sources. The first is a met- 
rical version of the Psalms of David, 
which, having been sanctioned by the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, and 
still farther improved by our General 
Assembly, was ratified by an act of the 
Scottish Parliament at Edinburgh, 8th 
January, 1650. It is a version in which 
although there are many uncouth, 
quaint, and inharmonious lines, these 
blemishes are far outbalanced by the 
manifold excellencies that distinguish 
it — its simple versification, and the 
extraordinary closeness with which it 
approaches to the style of the prose 
translation, enabling the worshipper to 
em{;loy in his devotional strains the 
very words which the Spirit indited. 
Tlie second source of Scottish Psalmody 
is found in a collection of Metrical 
Translations and Paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture, supplementary to the Psalms, and 
containing interesting announcements 
of the grand blessings of the gospel, as 
well as plain statements of Christian 
•duty — in short, embodying such senti- 
ments as an evangelical preacher is 
likely to enlarge upon, and expressed 
in that lively style which tends to 
quicken and elevate the tone of devo- 
tional feeling, which his previous 
exhortation may be supposed to have 
l)cgun. This collection of hymns, 
original and selected, after having been 
for many years under the earnest con- 
sideration of the church, and subjected 
to the most rigid scrutiny to make it 
auitable both in sentimeut and hinguage 



for the purposes of pnblic worship, aft 
length received the formal sanction of 
the General Assembly of 1781, whidi 
appointed it ^^to be nsed in public 
worship and in congregations, wherever 
the minister finds it for edification.** 
This caution was necessary — for the peo- 
ple at large and many even of the clergy 
of the period could not be reconciled to 
its introduction, on the ground of strong 
conscientious scruples, to employ in 
the praises of God any composition that 
flowed from an uninspired source. 
Such prejudices, however, have long 
ago died away, and the almost univer- 
sal suffrage of the Christian public in 
Scotland is borne to the fact, that this 
selection of Metrical Translations and 
Paraphrases appointed to be used by 
the authority and sanction of the 
Church is, for beauty of sentiment, as 
well as a fine vein of Scriptural sim- 
plicity and devotional feeling, second 
to none in the English language. 
These are the sacred songs which are 
used in the worship of the Scottish 
Church. They ai*e sung, not chanted; 
and the tunes which obtain the greatest 
favour everywhere, even in the most 
educated and fashionable congregations^ 
are, with the exception of a few by 
modem composers, those slow, solemn, 
and impressive strains which have been 
hallowed by long and venerable associ- 
ations with the memory of our Presby- 
terian forefathers. To a stranger the 
Psalmody of the Presbyterian Church 
appears dull and lifeless ; and Wesley, 
whose susceptible ear bad been long 
habituated to the varied measures ana 
light airs of the Methodist hymns, has 
recorded his feelings of surprise and 
disappointment at ** the cold and uniit* 
teresting manner of singing in Scotland.** 
But the tunes are sufficient to enliven 
the calm and reflecting minds of Scots- 
men, and they awaken associations that 
find a response in every bosom. Sa 
averse are the people generally to 
innovations in these melodies, that 
when early in the present century the 
'^repeating tunes** were introduced, 
t.e., tunes in which one or another oc 
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the lines in a stAnza were Bimg twice 
over, numbers of the old people refused 
to join in the praise, or left the phice 
of worship altogether. At a still 
earlier period, when, in consequence of 
the generally increasing ability to 
reail amongst the chnrdi-going popula- 
tion, a strong desire arose in singing 
the praises of God, to go on without 
the intermission of the precentor read- 
' ing each liiie before the congregation, 
the Assembly of 1746 resolved to 
iDtrodnce the change gradually, by 
recommending the adoption of the new 
method to the people, first, in their 
private houses and at family worship. 
These facts illustrate the strong hold 
which the forms of the national worship 
have taken of the Scottish mind, and 
allow that the popular character is so 
strongly monlded by the simple genins 
of Presbytery, that the refinements and 
artificial graces of composition, either 
in Pbahnody or Sacred Music, are 
entirely unsuitable and distasteful. 
One peculiarity, however, remains to 
be noticed, which is less worthy of 
eommendation, viz., that the congrega- 
tion continues seated while in the act 
of singing tlie Psalms; and whether 
this practice arose at first fix)m the 
great distances people travelled to 
churcli, or frutn the long prayers that 
precede and follow the psalmody, the 
impropriety of the posture is so mani- 
fest, that nothing but the force of 
hnmeniorial custom could make it be 
overlooked. 

Hie pe(»p1e all rise at the prayer, 
which is offered by the minister 
standing also in front of the congrega- 
tion, with clasped bands and with eyes 
shut, the better to secure his mind from 
being intemipted by external objects 
while in the solemn act of ad- 
drensing God. The public prayers 
are always without the shackles of 
prescribed' forms ; for the directory of 
|Nililic wor»liip shows only the manner, 
and not, except in very general terms, 
Ute touUtance of titS seutnnents to be 
eaprcaflcd. This custom of praying 
•aiciu^Mne is one of the religious 



practices of their ancestors, of whi(^ 
t!ic Soottbh people have always been 
peculiarly tenacious, and there Is 
nothing which they are nniversally less 
willing to endure, or more prone to 
ridicule, than repeated prayers. Hence, 
as the devotions are the momentary 
effusion, or, at least, the private com- 
position of the speaker, and eveiy man's 
thoughts are apt to run in a certain 
channel, and to be expressed in certain 
wonls or combinations of words that 
become familiar to his mind, min- 
isters are obliged more or less to study 
variety in conducting the devotional 
part of the service. There is some 
difficulty in doing this in the opening 
prayer, which always includes a 
statement of those wants and feelings, 
and a supplication for those blessings 
which nature and Christianity lead ns 
to reiterate at eveiy approach to God. 
But the utmost variety is attainable in 
the concludmg prayer, in which it is 
customary to recapitulate the leading 
topics that pervaded the discourse, in 
the form of petitions for grace to enable 
the hearers to carry the lessons of 
heavenly wisdom into practice. These 
prayers usually last for a quarter of an 
hour — perhaps too great an effort for 
the generality of minds to engage with 
sustained attention in a pure act of 
devotion. But the people are accos* 
tomed to such protracted standing, and, 
where the seryice is strictly of a devo- 
tional character, that space of time is 
not too long ^r overtaking all the 
topics which a public prayer ought to 
embrace. 

The disconrse holds a prominent 
place in the worship of the Scottish 
Churcli. So much are the people 
accustomed to regard it of pre* eminent 
importance, that this habit of thought 
has moulded their common conversation; 
and, while an inhabitant of England 
speaks of going to chapel, or attending 
service, a native of Scotland compre- 
hends all the purposes of churdi 
attendance in the phrase of going to 
Aear a particular minister. The fore* 
uoon*s disoourae consists ef a lectiiri 
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or exposition of Scripture. The nsaal 
practice is to select a book, say one of 
the gospels or epistles, and to proceed 
from beginning to end regularly through 
its successive chapters, expounding a 
oonsiderable portion, longer or shorter, 
as its connection with the context may 
indicate, on eyery Sabbath. This is a 
most useful species of instruction, which 
is almost peculiar to Scotland, and is 
attended with many advantages, — espe- 
cially as it both enables a minister, by 
bringing all his natural and acquired 
resources to bear on the illustration of 
a passage, to exhibit to his hearers a 
full and connected view of Divine truth, 
and affords him, at the same time, as 
diversified topics are brought in the 
course of review before him, an oppor- 
tunity of admonishing his people on 
many faults in their life and practice, 
without incurring the charge of an invi- 
dious reference. The aftemoon^s dis- 
course, which is always a sermon, is in 
like manner founded on a short passage 
or single verse of Scripture, prefixed not 
as a motto, but a text, out of which the 
address is formed, and instead of being 
a superficial essay, or a loose harangue, 
it is a solid, substantial discussion of 
one leading subject — the burden of it 
being to blend doctrine with duty, 
principle with practice, illustrations 
of faith with evangelical motives 
to obedience. Where there is only 
one diet of worship on a Sabbath, 
as in the generality of country parishes, 
it is customary to give both a lecture 
and sermon at the same meeting, a 
short interval being afforded by the 
interposition of a psalm and a prayer. 
The preparation of two and sometimes 
three discourses a-wcek, each of which 
occupies from forty to fifly minutes in the 
delivery, makes the stated public duties 
of a Presbyterian minister a very onerous 
task, especially as the high measure of 
inteUigence that distinguishes the great 
body of the people forbids him to 
descend to a low colloquial strain, or 
to dole out merely stale and common- 
place truths. He is obliged— even 
when preaching to congi-egetions in the 



country, where the people, through the 
medium of the parish schools, as 
well as family instruction, acquire 
from their early years a more or less 
intimate acquaintance with the range 
of Biblical subjects — to aim at a digni- 
fied style of elocution, and variety and 
richness of illustration, as there are few 
places in Scotland where the hearers are 
not capable of appreciating the merits of 
a well-prepared and connected discourse.- 
The labour of preparing those publio 
discourses is immensely increased, by 
the necessity of delivering them aa 
spoken addresses. Owing to the deep 
and long-prevailing dislike of written 
notes, the clergy — ^in a country where 
acceptability is indispensable to useful- 
ness in their sacred office, feel them- 
selves under a moral necessity of yield- 
ing to the popular prejudice ; and accord* 
ingly from time immemorial, the prac- 
tice in Scotland, down till a considerable 
time after the Revolution in 1688, was, 
that sermons pronounced in Scottish 
pulpits were unread. In such circum- 
stances, however, one of two things is 
the inevitable result — that either tho 
minister having confidence in himself, and 
in his power of extempore speech, will 
abandon all idea of preparatory study, 
and content himself with going through 
the public service in a loose manner, 
and with the unselected words of the 
moment; or, if he is not possessed ot 
this natural fluency, he will be obliged 
first of all to write out his discourses, 
and afterwards commit them verbatim 
to memory. This latter method, judg- 
ing from the average extent of ability 
in speaking, will be the most common; 
and many, who have neither quick nor 
retentive powers of recollection, will 
find the effort so great as to occupy one 
or sometimes two days a-week, to the 
neglect of other duties, and of the general 
improvement of their minds. To escape 
from this drudgery, an attempt was 
made early in the middle of the last 
century to depart from the ancient prac- 
tice of delivering sermons, and, in imi- 
tation of the preachers in the English 
Church, to read them from beginninj^ 
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to end. This innovation was intro- 
duced by a few of the moderate 
clergy, whose ministrations were ex- 
tremely unpopular, and who affected to 
entertain the greatest contempt for the 
opinions and feelings of the people on 
this sutgect. For a long time the prac- 
tice was confined to the boldest and 
most careless of that class, the more 
respectable adherents declining to 
l^ve their countenance to a novelty 
which drew forth such general condem- 
nation. Their scmples, also, gradu- 
ally disappearing, the practice was 
adopted to a large extent by the clergy 
of Uiis description, and finally became, 
for nearly half a century, a mark or 
criterion of the party in the church to 
which a preacher belonged. Many 
of the principal men among the 
moderate party, however, continued 
to oppose it as a dangerous innova- 
tion ; and Bhiir, to the end of his life, 
ijrecied against it the weight of his 
tiimiitigated censure, as destructive of 
all pulpit eloquence. In process of 
time, numbers of the evangelical 
ministers had recourse to it, on the 
ground of age, and bodily or mental 
infirmities. More recently, the examples 
of Sir Heniy Moncrieff and Dr. Andrew 
Thomson in Edinburgh, and of Dr. 
Chalmers in Glasgow, whose fervid and 
aancdfied eloquence carried captive the 
hearts of thousands iu spite of their 
€xhibiting the appearances of written 
preparation, had a most powerfol effect 
ra changing the popular views on this 
point; and now the practice of reading 
their sermons in the pulpit is quite 
general amongst the ministers of all 

rties in the large cities and towns, 
the country, however, the pnjudice 
continues as wide-spread and inveterate 
•sever. Ministers b the rural parishes, 
aspedaOy in the remoter parts of the 
land, are In the habit for the meet part 
of delivering their discourses memoriter^ 
and voluntarily impose on themsdves 
the schoolboy task of mandating what 
they have previously written, as an 
ioditpensable means of rendering their 
initraGtioiii aooeptahlo and niH?fiili 



But the matter of a discourse is of 
infinitely more importance than the 
manner of its deliveiy; and we hasten 
to remark, that the sermons delivered 
from week to week in the pulpits of the 
Chnrch of Scotland, are thoroughly per- 
vaded by the leaven of that Galvinistic 
doctrine which is embodied in the West- 
minster Confession. For purity and 
soundness in the faith — for fulness in 
the exhibition of Divine truth — for the 
enforcement of duty by the peculiar 
motives of the Gospel, as well as for 
fervour and impressiveness in the deliv- 
ery, the instructions given by the minis- 
ters of the Established Chnrdi generally, 
will stand a favourable comparison with 
those of any Christian denomination in 
the land. That this was not always 
the case, u unhappily a matter of fact 
which cannot be denied nor concealed. 
There were not a few in the latter half 
of the preceding century, who enter- 
tained sentiments at variance with the 
standards of their Church, as their pub- 
lished writings too plainly attest; and 
it must be acknowledged, also, that 
the General Assemblies of that period 
were exceedingly remiss in taking notice 
of the progress of error, as well as guilty 
of dealing too leniently with the teachers 
of heterodox doctrine, instead of inflict- 
ing on them the sentence of expulsion. 
The Church of that period did to a great 
extent exhibit symptoms of degeneracy, 
both in the conduct of her ecclesiastical 
courts, and in the quality of the spirit- 
ual food that was dealt out from many 
of her pulpits. This, however, was no 
more than is true of other religious 
denominations in the land, over all of 
which a blight, more or less noxious, was 
cast by the prevalence of French philo« 
sophy. But that period of temporary 
decline has long ago passed away, and 
ever since the commencement of the 
present centniy there has been a con- 
stant and rapidly advancing growth of 
evangelical principle and purity In all 
the departments of the Cnurch's pro- 
cedure. The old distinction of moderato 
or moral preachers has virtually or 
entirely ceasedy and we believe it to bo 
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MB undeniable as it iB a gratifving fact, 
that there is at the present day but one 
Gospel preached in all the pulpits of the 
Church of Scotland. 

The duty of conducting public wor- 
sbip is committed to a minister, as he 
18 universally called in Scotland, trained 
by a regular course of theological edu- 
cation, and ordained by an ecclesiastical 
court to the functions of the sacred 
office. The institution of this minis- 
terial order is a feature that distin- 
guishes the Presbyterian, in common 
with the Episcopalian system, from that 
of Independents and Baptists, ivho, by 
a single act or vote, appoint any lay- 
niember of their body, thought to be 
possessed of the proper qualifications, 
to be the pastor of a congregation. 
The whole worship in the Presbyterian 
Church is conducted by one minister ; 
and when the charge is collegiate, or 
the clergyman of the parish is obliged 
from age or other infirmities to employ 
the paitial services of an assistant, 
instead of the ser\'ice being performed 
partly by oAe and partly by another, 
the practice is for each to undertake a 
diet of worship, or to officiate on alter- 
nate Sabbaths. While performing their 
sacred duties, ministers in the Church 
of Scotland are attired in the Geneva 
gown and band, although, in many 
remote districts, the band only is used, 
that being the external badge of an 
ordained clergyman ; and they occupy 
the same pulpit from the commencement 
to the close of the service. 

Along with the branches of public 
worship enumerated above, we must 
class the dispensation of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. Baptism is, for the 
most part, administered publicly, and, 
although no objection is made to 
private baptisms in cases of sickness, 
inclement weather, or great distance, 
yet there is a strong feeling in favour 
of the ordinance being dispensed in the 
Church. The history of the primitive 
church, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, evidently sanctions baptism 
in private ; but from the great abuses 
with which that practice was atteudud. 



both in early and in Popish times, aa 
well as from its being solemnly dc- 
nounced in the Articles of Perth, liie pre- 
vniling disposition inScothind hasalways 
been to have the rite administered in the 
church. The time appropriated to this 
service is imme«liately after the discourse 
is concluded, while the minds of the 
assembled congregation, solemnized by 
the influence of the previous devotions, 
are supposed to be in a frame the best 
fitted to receive further benefit from 
witnessing the symbolical rite. It 
ought to be mentioned, that admission 
to this and the other sealing ordinance, 
though in theory an act of the kirk- 
session, is practically committed to the 
minister, whose duty it is to have a 
private conference with the applicant, 
and who always acts according to his 
own discretion, except in peculiar or 
difficult cases. The general rule of 
procedure, however, is clearly defined ; 
(or the ecclesiastical laws do not allow 
him to refuse the ordinances of the 
Church to any except those lying under 
a chai'ge of immorality, or disqualified 
by gloss ignorance. Where these 
obstacles do not intervene, the elder^ 
after due inquiry, certifying the Chris- 
tian morals of the applicant, and the 
minister being satisfied with the mea- 
sure of his religious knowledge, he is 
admitted to the privilege ; and while 
provision is made for the baptism of 
adults who require it, the ordinary 
practice of this Church is to baptize 
infants. This procedure she grounds 
on the general principle, that as reli- 
gious privileges were transmitted from 
parents to children in the Old Testa- 
ment Church, the same spiritual relation 
is presumed to subsist in the New, 
since thera is no statute of Christ 
dissolving it; and this principle ia 
thought to afibrd a satisfactory explan- 
ation of many passages in the writings of 
the Apostles, as well as of their recorded 
acts in baptizing whole households oa 
the conversion of their head. At the 
same time, the Church of Scotland 
sanctions the practice of infant baptism 
according to a very mollified form : ior 
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ibe allows no sponsor bnt the parent or 
parents of the cliild ; and, whereas in 
the Churcli of England, they solemnly 
promise in its name that it ^* will 
renounce the devil and all his works, 
the pomps and vanities of tiiis wicked 
world," the Presbyterian Church only 
brin{;s them under a promissory engage- 
ment to rear the infant in the principles 
of the Christian faith. It is justly 
esteemed a high privilege inherited by 
children, that while the parents are led 
by the ties of nature to make a provision 
suitable to tiieir means and station in 
society for the temporal well-being of 
their offspring, they are bound, by the 
higlicr and more solemn obligations of 
reli|;ion, through the help of Divine 
grace, to train them up in the nurture 
an<l admonition of the I/)rd. Accord- 
iogly, on the appointed day, the child 
IB brought into the church, when tlie 
patent, being requested to stand up in 
presence of tlie congregation, has 
the duties he owes to his infant 
shortly set before him. On the 
oouclusion of this brief address, he 
is expected to bow assent to tiie obliga- 
tions rehearsed. A short prayer having 
been offered, the child, held on tiic 
arms of its father, is baptized in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Gho^t; and it is common, in the act 
of baptizing, to pronounce aloud his 
Christian name — a practice borrowed 
from the usages of the ancient Jews at 
tlie time of circumcision, and which, 
although the name forms no part of 
the Clirisiian rite, has the strong recom- 
mendation of associating that name in 
peqictuul connection with his solemn 
mtrjduction into the Church of Christ. 
Tlie ordinance is dispensed by sprink- 
fiug, the water being contained in a 
vessel usually attached to one side of 
the pulpit, or, as in Glasgow, a small 
fimt placed on the floor in front of it. 
On such occasions, the early portion of 
tbe oondudin^^ prayer in the public 
•ctvioe is dedicated to the case of this 
parent and child, who are particularly 
commended to the providential care 
tiio aanctiiying g^90d of God. 



Public thanks, at the same time, are 
always rendered for the recovery of the 
mother; and it is considered, witli 
right Christian feeling, a duty witb 
women, after confinement, not to go 
aoroad anywhere, until they have first 
appeared on this occasion in the church. 
The sacrament of the Lord*s Supper 
is dispensed less frequently in the Church 
of Scotland than in most other Protes- 
tant churches: being celebrated only once 
a-year in country parishes, and twice 
in tlie towns ; although, in many of the- 
chapels connected with the Scottish 
Establishment, the practice has for 
some years been introduced of having^ 
quarterly sacraments. This infrequency 
has arisen from the numerous diets of 
woi-ship which, according to venerablo 
usage, accompany a communion season;, 
and which, from the interruption they 
occasion to general business, render a 
more frequent celebration of it inconve* 
nient and impracticable. The introduo« 
lion of such a multiplicity of services 
originated during the prevalence of tho , 
religious wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tur)% when the people enjoyed only rare» 
and those frequently stolen opportuni- 
ties of social woi-sliip ; and hence, when 
some brief interval of tranquillity, or the 
shelter of a sequestered spot, afforded 
to the persecuted adherents of Presby- 
tery the nnich-prized luxury of attend- 
ing their favourite pastors, they natu* 
rally sought to compensate for their 
previous privations by protractiog the 
period of spiritual privilege. These 
circumstances investing a communion 
season with extraordinary interest, gave 
rise to many other services being asso- 
ciated with that solemnity — ser\'icea 
which, by their reflex influence, tended 
to animate the minds of the worshippera 
with increased energy in adheruig to 
their Presbyterian principles, and the 
hallowed recollection of which led to 
their continuance long afVer the period 
that had originated them bad passed 
away. Nearly the whole week pre- 
oe<Ilng the aimniunion was occupied 
with preparatory exercises. There was 
a meeting on Tuaiday« for tlie puipod^ 
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of purging tbe roll of commnnicantfl — 
that is, reviewing tbe list of church 
inembers, in order to consider whether 
any since the last celebration of the 
flacrament bad rendered themselyes 
unworthy of being re-admitted to tbe 
privilege. There were three services 
on the fast day ; a meeting on Friday 
for special prayer in behalf of those 
who were to officiate, that they might 
be imbued with the proper spirit of 
their office ; two services on Saturday ; 
a sermon in the morning and another 
in the evening of Sabbath, besides the 
intermediate services at the table ; and 
these were followed by two services on 
Monday. Early in the last century, 
more than one decided attempt was 
made to curtail these services, with an 
ultimate view to pave the way for a more 
frequent dispensation of the sacrament. 
But strenuous opposition was made to 
the contemplated changes, as a dangerous 
innovation on the religious habits of 
the people, and, after a considerable 
agitation of the subject in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, as well as from the 
press, the whole result amounted only 
to a very slight abridgment of the 
services: permission being granted to 
the extent of having only one on 
Saturday and one on Monday, while 
all who chose were left at liberty to 
follow the ancient practice, which, in 
many places, is continued to this day. 
The fast day, as the designation indi- 
cates, was originally marked by a com- 
plete or partial abstinence from food ; 
but, although the name remains, this 
part of the original observance is 
ahnost universally forgotten, or allowed 
to fall into desuetude; and the only 
object now contemplated is the dedica- 
tion of the day to the preparatory 
•duties of humiliation and prayer. The 
service of the fast day is commenced by 
the minister of the parish or congrega- 
tion offering up a prayer, embracing a 
full and solemn confession of public and 
private sins : after which two sermons 
.are delivered successively by other 
•clergymen. The third sermon in the 
evening, except it b« announced in 



connection with some public or 
charitable olgeot, is now generally 
discontinued. Tokens of admission 
to the table are usually distributed 
on this day to the ordinary members 
of the congregation, to strangera 
on the production of a certificate 
of Christian character, and lastly to 
young communicants, who, like the 
catechumens in the primitive Church, 
have been passing through a course of 
religious tnuning for some time previ- 
ously, and who are suitably addressed by 
the minister on their formal admission 
into the Church of Christ. The distri- 
bution of these tokens, which are 
generally small, square, or oval pieces 
of lead, inscribed with the figure of a 
communion cup, and on the reverse the 
legend "do this in remembrance of 
me," is an act of the kirk-session, and 
is done by the minister and elders 
respectively, as known parties apply to 
them, or as they take charge of differ- 
ent portions of the parish. The ancient 
practice was for each elder to deliver 
the tokens at the houses of the people 
in his district, or for the members 
belonging to that division to wait upon 
him. For a long time a less trouble- 
some method has been followed, of 
inviting the congregation to repair, at 
the conclusion of the service, to the 
minister and elders, who take their 
station at the base of the pulpit. This 
is the general practice throughout the 
Church ; but it has been, for the most 
part, abandoned in the cities for a 
more quiet and orderly arrangement—^ 
according to which the elders, having 
divided the church into manageable 
sections, deliver the tokens to the 
people in their pews. The roll is still 
purged on this occasion, though it is 
not done in the same formal manner as 
in the times of our forefathers. The 
Saturday's service has nothing peculiar, 
except it be that a practice, once 
universal, is still retained in many 
country places, for the minister to 
pirUkeUf'* as it is called, ».e. to repair to 

* A corrnption of the Frendi jporfar a tk 
flKeue— qpeaUDg at tbe end. 
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his polpit before the dose of that day's 
service, and recapitulate the leading 
topicB in the disooorBes addressed by 
the assisting dergymen on that as well 
as the fiist day, and endeavour still 
further to animate the devotions of his 
flock. The disoonne that introduces 
the service, on a Gommnnion Sabbath, is 
•called the action sermon, and the 
aubject is always sdected with a view 
to bear on the intended solemnity : — 
the love of God, or the grace of the 
fiavtonr, or the blessings conferred by 
the Gospd. The action sermon is 
followed by a prayer and the singing of 
a psalm, so as to complete the usual 
^nenoon's service, and then it is that 
the peculiar services of the day are 
commenced, by the minister proceeding 
*^ to fence the tables " — ^that is, give a 
brief address, the purport of which is to 
^ebar the ignorant, the unbdieving, 
and the profiine, from the holy table, 
and, at the same time, to state the 
leading characteristics of worthy com- 
monicants. This duty is done, more or 
less, by the generality of ministers, on 
aome Sabbath preceding the commu- 
nion. But the Ghurch Ims appointed it, 
according to a venerable custom, to be 
formally done on that occasion, and it 
is considered an essential prdiminary 
towards the dispensation of a Presby- 
terian sacrament. This introductory 
address is followed by an appropriate 
psalm, such as Psalm cxzxil 7-10, 
4>r Par. zxxv ; and, during the singing, 
the dders retire to bring forward the 
dements, while intending communicants 
take their seats around the communion 
table, which, in the Scottish Church, is 
amuged to preserve as much as possi- 
ble the idea of a supper — a social feast. 
On the seats being filled, the presiding 
minister descends from the pulpit to the 
communion taUe, and, havmg first read 
the detailed account of the institution 
id the Lord's supper, from 1 Cor. xi. 
28, invites the people to join with him, 
while, after the example of Christ, he 
oflen vp a pnyor. This, in popular 
language, is cafied the ** consecration 
prayer;" bnl as the Chnrob teaches 



that ''the sacrament is a means of 
grace effectual for salvation, ndther 
from any virtue in it, nor in him who 
adffiinbters it," the true character of 
this prayer is a tribute of thanksgiving 
to God for his unspeakable gift. The 
prayer ended, the minister gives a brief 
appropriate address to those occupying 
the table, wliidi is called ^* serving the 
table." In the course of this exhortation, 
while repeating the words of institution, 
he dispenses the elements, giving them 
with his own hands to the persons, gene- 
rally his assistant brethren, who are seat* 
ed on each side of him, while the elders 
distribute to the rest of the communi- 
cants, going dowly round to see that 
all are supplied with the sacred viands. 
A short pause is made during the act 
of communicating, which is done by 
each communicant passing to hu 
neighbour the bread and wine after 
partaking of them : the most solemn 
and impressive silence reigns — all being 
left to their own private meditations. 
The act bdng finished, the minister rises 
to add a few words of suitable advice ; 
after which he dismisses the communi- 
cants frx>m the table with a benediction. 
It being impossible, according to the 
observances of the Scottish Church, that 
a whole congregation can engage in * 
one simultaneous act, the commu- 
nicants are admitted by companies, 
which, of course, occasions a succession 
of four, six, and sometimes even of ten 
services, to accommodate as many 
hundred communicants. At the end of 
the first service, the people rise to leave 
the table, which they are always desired 
at the outset to do by the passage 
opposite to that at which they entered ; 
for, wliile thqr are in the act of re- 
moving, another company are ready to 
occupy the seats vacated. During this 
process a psalm is sung, usually a few 
stanzas of the 103d, which, it is observ- 
able, is now almost the only occasion 
when the wecentor reads the line in 
advance, ftie Uble bdng again filled, 
is addressed by one of the assisting 
ministers, on whom this part of the 
service devolves— the minister of tha 
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parish taking hU seat in the character 
of a commnnicant. The addresses vaiy 
in length from ten to twenty minutes, 
though some injndicionslj exceed these 
limits. They form a very peculiar part 
of ministerial duty, requiring a solem- 
nity of manner, an elevation of lan- 
guage, and an unction with pathos of 
sentiment — in short, a combination of 
qualities not always found in the same 
individual ; and, accordingly, there are 
comparatively few who excel in it. 
All having had an opportunity of join- 
ing in the act of communion, a hymn 
of thanksgiving, after the example 
of Christ, is sung; when the presiding 
minister re-ascends the pulpit, and ad- 
dresses a final exhortation to all who, at 
the tables, professed their faith in the 
Saviour, to walk worthy of their Chris- 
tian vocation — especially to the lambs of 
the flock, whose names have that day 
been enrolled for the first time amongst 
the Lord's people. The solemn duties in 
which they have all been engaged make 
these concluding moments be felt pecu- 
liarly as mollia tempora fandi^ — mo- 
ments when their hearts, warmed to a 
high pitch of devotion, are more than 
usually open and susceptible of impres- 
sions ; and therefore every minister who 
feels a lively solicitude for the spiritual 
welfare of his people, will endeavour, 
by a judicious strain of exhortation, to 
improve them. After a fervent prayer 
for each class in the congregation, and 
the singing of the 122d Psalm, the 
people are dismissed to re-assemble 
again in the evening. 

It frequently happened in former days, 
that in one parish the neighbouring 
churches being shut, in consequence of 
the ministers of those parishes being 
required to assist elsewhere, an immense 
concourse <assembled on a communion 
occasion. In these circumstances, as the 
vast crowd could not be all admitted 
within the walls of the church, a small 
wooden tabernacle or tent, kept in readi- 
ness for the occasion, was erected in the 
churchyard or some adjoining field, to 
serve the purpose of a pulpit, whence 
one of the assisting ministers conducted 



worship, and preached to those that wert 
without. During the whole day thiii 
tent-preaching was maintained by miii» 
isters who undertook the duty in rota« 
tion, and who had to lay their account 
with a very fluctuating body of hearers, 
as some were engaged, while others 
were waiting to succeed them at the 
communion table in the church. The 
evening sermon was generally preached, 
it being the summer solstice, to tha 
whole united assemblage in the open 
air ; and it is scarcely possible for the 
imagination to conceive a more inter- 
estmg and impressive spectacle than 
those meetings, so common in all parts 
of Scotland forty or fifty years ago, 
when congregations of severjU thousand 
people were seated, on a fine summer 
Sabbath eve, on tiie green grass, by 
the mountain side, listening, with all 
the visible tokens of solehin devotion 
and lively interest, to the proclamation 
of the glad tidings of the gospel. But 
however much the people of God were 
delighted and edified by these impres- 
sive field gatherings, there was another, 
and unhappily too numerous, a class, 
who prostituted them as occasions of 
indulging in intemperance and vice. 
In course of time they gave rise to 
scandalous abuses, which i&orded a fer- 
tile theme for the satirical pen of Buns, 
and filled the hearts of the godly with 
the deepest regret. Measures were, in 
consequence, taken to have the sacra- 
ment dispensed in many of the neigh- 
bouring parishes on the same Sabbath : 
and thisjudicious arrangement gradually 
leading to the discontinuance of tent- 
preaching, it is now known in the 
southern part of Scotland only as a 
matter of history. But the spectacle is 
stiil exhibited, with all its ancient 
accompaniments, in those parishes 
which lie in the embouchure of the 
Highlands, and which are inhabited by 
a mixed population, speaking partly the 
English and partly the Gaelio lan- 
guages. The service of Monday, which 
is the same as that of an ordinary 
Sabbath, is called the thanksgiving 
service. It was introdnced at Shotts 
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in 1654, and, tbe practice speedily 
becoming genera!, has been continaed 
tver since. 

The preceding details describe tbe 
ddinaiy as well as the merely occasional 
aenrioes of public worship in the Church 
of Scotland. These, however, do not 
oomprise the only, or, perhaps, the most 
important daties which ministers in 
tbu church are expected to perform. 
For, not to dwell on calls for spuritual 
consolation to the sick and dying, as 
well as at the celebration of funeral 
ceremonials — there is a system of week- 
day instruction which eyery minister 
haa to pursue in the private houses of 
his people, and in the different villages 
or farmsteads of his parish. The mode 
of conducting such diets of visitation 
may be briefly described as follows : — 
Once every year, the minister, accom- 
panied by the elder of the district, 
makes the circuit of the whole parish. 
Having previously announced the time 
and place of the visitation, he enters 
into each house in succession, the 
imnates being generally prepared to 
welcome him with a respectful recep- 
tion; and, after spending some little 
time in the interchange of friendly 
conversation, inquiring with paternal 
interest into the welfare of the house 
hold, tbe progress of education amongst 
the cbildi^n, or the prospects of those 
who are setting out in life, be engages 
in a short religious service, either ^rith 
the members of that family alone, or 
with a few of the contiguous families, 
congregated in some neighbouring house, 
oqiable of affording the requisite accom- 
modation. This practice of pastoral 
▼iaitationa from house to bouse has 
been co-existent with the histoiy of the 
Church of Scotland, and is of mcalcn- 
lable value, by affording rare opportu- 
nities, of which a man of prudence and 
judgment knows well how to avail him- 
aelf, for promotmg the best interests of 
tboce committed to his charge. They tend 
to itrengthen the bonds between pastor 
wad people, and to foster those genial 
inflnences that spring from the dear 
'^^ tfiidfr aMftftiatittnt of niiitnal 



acquuntance. Moreover, they enable 
a minister, when he is aware of any 
circumstances that call for special 
sympathy or warning admonition, to 
address ** a word in season " to the 
mourner or the delinquent in the 
familiar manner most likely to be 
effective in reaching the heart; and, 
above all, they furnish him with that 
general knowledge of the character and 
habits, the state of intelligence and the 
progress of religion amongst his parish- 
ioners, which is indispensable for the 
practical adaptation of his instructions 
to the good of all who attend his public 
ministry. 

Another branch of the system of 
private instruction consists in the 
catechetical examination of the parish- 
ioners. It used to be in public, and 
to embrace all classes, but it is 
now confined to the children and 
servants of a bouse, who are con- 
vened in presence of their parents 
or masters, to be examined by the 
minister with respect to their religious 
knowledge; and, in performing this 
part of his pastoral duty, it is usual for 
him, instead of adhering closely to the 
order or language of tlie churches 
catechism, to launch out into a wide 
and general range of inquiry, — into their 
acquaintance with the -events and 
characters of sacred history, or with 
tbe great doctrines and duties of 
Christianity. Tbe peculiar advantage 
of this kind of meeting is, that it stimu- 
lates parents and heads of families to 
the Christian superintendence of their 
households, and trains the young 
especially, to the excellent habit of 
reading tbe Scriptures with care and 
intelligent reflection. It is held yearly, 
or on alternate years, with the pastoral 
visitations, although in many parts of 
tbe country it has been obliged to be 
discontinued, so far as adult servants 
are oonoemed, owing to the natural 
apprehensions of passing through the 
oraeal of a formal examination. But 
one or other of these visitations is made 
every year, and never at any former 
period with greater regularity than in 
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the present day, tlirongh all the parishes 
of Sootland. The ministers offer their 
visits to all indiscriminatelj* althongh, 
bj some of the Dissenters, these are not 
accepted ; for the dergy of the Bstab- 
lishment conceive that they have a 
double duty to perform — a duty they 
owe to the State, by accepting her civil- 
emoloments, to furnish all within the 
range of their parochial superintendence 
with the means of grace; while, on the 
other hand, they have another duty to 
discharge to the Church, in training up 
those, on whom they confer Christian 
privileges, to the standard of knowledge 
and character she requires. Of course 
the measure of pastoral fidelity and 
zeal, as well as of good sense and judg- 
ment, with which those visitations are 
conducted, will differ considerably in 
so large a body as that of the ministers of 
the Church of Scotland ; and, in like 
manner, there must be a corresponding 
diversity in the frequency of those domi- 
ciliary services, as it is much easier to 
overtake the population of a parish 
comprising only 500 inhabitants, than 
where they amount to 15,000 or 20,000, 
and one that is a compact lowland 
country parish, lying in an area of five 
square miles, than one divided by high 
mountainous ridges, or intersected by 
numerous arms of the sea. The detul 
of duties now given is specially appli- 
cable to rural parishes, and describes, we 
believe, with literal truth, the amount 
of pastoral labour which country minis- 
ters do generally perform every year 
throughout the Church of Scotland. 
The pastoral duties of a parish in large 
cities are, of course, substantially the 
same as in country parishes, but they 
are necessarily modified by a great 
variety of circumstances. While in a 
rural parish, the people who wait on the 
public ministrations of the minister on 
the Sabbath consist exclusively of those 
who reside within its legal boundaries, it 
is, for obvious reasons, very different in 
a town, where a congregation is often 
drawn from quarters totally uncon- 
nected with the immediate locality for 
which the church is provided. And 



when it is considered how many 
demands will be made for his attend- 
ance on the sick and the dying amongst 
the members of a numerous congrega- 
tion; of how many educationid and 
charitable institutions he is charged 
with the interests; and how much 
more elaborate care the intelligence of 
a city audience requires in the weekly 
preparation for the pulpit — it is impos- 
sible that city ministers can render to 
their parishes the fiill benefits of the 
parochial system, without a greater 
number of assistants or missionaries 
than they are able to command. 

In the discharge of these private duties 
of their office, ministers in the Church of 
Sootland are left to their own discre- 
tion. They use their own liberty in 
determining both the times for visiting 
the sick and catechising the young, as 
well as the most suitable manner of 
conducting ministerial intercourse. But 
although invested with this discretionary 
power, they are under a constant 
and vigilant superintendence. Very dif- 
ferent fi-om the dignitaries in the 
Church of England, who can -employ 
their curates to relieve them of much of 
their pastoral labour, they cannot dele- 
gate to another, for any considerable time, 
those dutiesforwhich they are personally 
responsible. Besidence is strictly en- 
forced on all, and no minister is at 
liberty to absent himself from his parish 
for more than six consecutive weeks, 
without leave asked and obtained fix)m 
the proper quarter. He is, in short, 
subject to the laws and ordinances of 
the Church ; and while every parochial 
minister of the Church of Scotland has 
his individual share in the ecclesiastical 
administration — the Presbyterian prin- 
ciple being that of univeisal parity in 
official rank and privileges, — yet the 
ministers of this Church, in their col- 
lective capacity, form a body of supe- 
riors to which each of them is personally 
bound to give subjection. These 
ecclesiastical, courts, according to me- 
thods to be afterwards descri^, exer- 
cise over the morals and pastoral 
I functions of every minister in the Chuck 
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• Bjstem of raireillance, which, 
instead of lying dead or dormant in 
the archives of constitotional law, is 
maintained in vigilant and constant 
operation, and has proved a hnndred 
times more efficient than the oversight 
of a ungle man can ever be. 

That ministerial parity which ob- 
tains in the Church of Scotland, is 
founded on the principle, that the words 
*' bishop** and '* elder" are, in the 
New Testament, used interchangeably 
and as synonymous terms to designate 
one dass of office-bearers, who are 
appointed to perform the same spiritual 
duties. But, although this Church does 
not recognise a diversity of ranks 
amongst her clergy, nor any superiority 
except what is founded on character 
and talents, her general rule of equality 
admits of one slight modification in the 
case of the minister who presides at 
ecclesiastical meetings. This officer, 
who is called the mcSerator, is primus 
inter pares during his occupation of 
the presidential chair, to which he is 
elevated by election, or in course of 
rotation. His sole distinction is, that 
he is invested with power for the pur- 
pose of maintaining order, and has a 
easting vote in cases of equal division 
in the court. But even this superiority 
ceases when his term of office expires. 
He then fiUls back, as before, to a 
common level with the rest of his 
brethren; and the Church, in her anxiety 
to prevent all tendency to the encroach- 
ments of prelatio influence, or the 
establishment of a prasstos ad vitam, 
ordains that the moderators shall be 
frequently changed. 

Besides the duty of preaching, eveiy 
pastor is considered as possessing, for 
the full discharge of his sacred funo- 
tions, the power of governing also; 
and, along with the minister, there is, 
in this department of his duty, assod- 
alcd a body of lay elders—men esteemed 
ftir their Christian characters and their 
f«pectab1e rank— so called, because 
tbqr are not qualified to preach or to 
dispense the sacraments; but their 
proTinoe is to assist him in wielding 



the reins of spiritual authority, and in 
the management of all matters relating 
to the general interests of the Church, 
they are invested with power oo-ordi* 
nate and co-equal to his. The Church 
of Scotland founds this practice on the 
bearing of the apostolic language in 
Bom. xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; and 1 Tim. 
V. 17, interpreted by the light of the 
Jewish synagogue, which is thought 
to have been the model chiefly followed 
in the formation of the primitive 
churches, and in which discreet and 
pious men, not in the priestly ranks, 
frequently held office. The admission 
of rulmg elders is an essential feature 
in the constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, and experience shows it to be 
possessed of many advantages: the 
chief of which are, that it obviates a 
charge to which the exclusive exercise 
of power by ecclesiastics has been 
often exposed, of degenerating into 
spiritual tyranny — that it secures the 
benefit of counsellors who have a 
practical knowledge of the world as 
well as experience in the mode of 
conducting business — and that their 
known character and intelligence, as 
well as their station in society, ensure 
respect and submission being given to 
all decisions which they assist in pro- 
nouncing. 

The government of the Church, de- 
posited in the hands of this executive 
administration, is carried on by them 
through means of a graduated system 
of ecclesiastical courts. In the 15th 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, an 
account is given of a question which, 
having greatly agitated the church of 
Antiodi, was referred to a general 
convocation of the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem, and the judgment of that 
venerable council, having been embodied 
in writing, was transmitted as an 
authoritative decision for the guidance 
and regulation of all the churches *^ in 
Syria and Cilicia.** This incident in 
the histonr of the primitive church is 
regarded by Presbyterians as sanction- 
ing the principle of appellate jurisdio- 
tion, and forms the foundation on whioh 
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thdr scheme of ecclesiastical polity is 
erected. It differs from Independency 
in this respect, that instead of vesting 
in each congregation the exclosive 
right of managing her own affairs, it 
affords the privilege of appeal to the 
general hody of associated Christians ; 
and it is recommended by the obvious 
advantage of transferring questions of 
difficulty or strife to the decision of a 
tribunal, exempt from the passions of 
interested parties, and beyond the 
influence of local prejudices. In a 
small canton like Geneva, where Calvin 
introduced this form of church govern- 
ment, it might be sufficient to have 
only one court of review, composed of 
delegates from its different congrega- 
tions. But in an extensive and popu- 
lous country like Scotland, such unity 
being impracticable, a multiplicity of 
appellate courts is obviously required, 
and this more lengthened course, — 
though it may postpone the period of 
final judgment, yet, by removing eveiy 
case of appeal to a distance from the 
original seat of controversy, and in- 
creasing the number of intelligent and 
dispassionate judges, tends to give 
greater perfection to the system. 

The lowest ecdesiasticid court is the 
kirk session. Every parish has a court 
of this description, consisting of the 
minister, who is, ex officio, moderator, 
and the elders, whose numbers ought 
to be proportioned to the population. 
They cannot be less than two : for it 
requires that number, along with the 
minister, to form a quorum; and in 
some overgrown parishes, such as 
St. Cuthbert^s, Edinburgh, they have 
amounted to as many as seventy. 
New elders to fill up vacancies are 
nominated by the existing members of 
the court, whose duty it is to select 
persons of piety, intelligence, and 
general respectability ; and where there 
are either no elders at all, or not enough 
to form a quorum, application is made 
to the presbytery, who appoint two of 
their number to restore the session to 
its legal functions, and to co-operate 
with the minister of the parish in the 



choice of lay persons competent ftr the 
office. Although, however, the nomi- 
nation belongs to the members of 
session, no appointment can take place 
until the names of those proposed as 
eUgible shall have been duly announced 
to the congregation. Accordingly, the 
minister having made this necessary 
intimation from the pulpit, which is 
called serving the edict, ten free days 
are allowed fbr objections to be stated, 
and on the lapse of ^his period, if no 
objections are made, or none but such 
as are considered frivolous, he proceeds 
to ordain, or set the nominees apart to 
the office of the eldership in that par- 
ticular parish, by prayer without laying 
on of bands ; after this, by describmg 
their duties, and adding some suitable 
admonitions. The ceremonv is concluded 
by the newly-made elders then, or after 
retiring to the session house, receiving 
from their brethren the right hand of 
feUowship : their names are added to the 
roll, and they are required further to 
sign, at least to declare their willing- 
ness to sign, if required, the Confession 
of Faith. The proper duty of the kirk- 
session is to provide for the due dispen- 
sation of the ordinances — to maintain 
a prudent oversight over the general 
morals of the parish, especially over the 
Christian behaviour of those who are 
members of the Church — to exercise 
discipline on delinquents, except in 
cases of great atrocity, the disposal of 
which is reserved for the weightier 
judgment of the presbytery — to admit 
communicants, which, although pro- 
perly an act of the session, is practically 
left to the minister, who, from his 
previously training them, is presumed 
to be better acquainted with their 
character and quali6cations — to attend 
to the wants of the poor, an ancient 
function of the elders, of which, how- 
ever, the recent poor-law act has 
relieved them — and to superintend the 
interests of education in the parish. 
A kirk-session is convened by publio 
intimation from the pulpit, or by 
private citation sent to each of the 
members. But although duly con- 
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▼enedy and all the oonatitnent nem!)er8 
are present, it is not legaUy constitated, 
onless it be both opened and closed by 
prayer, and this formality be inserted 
in the minntes. The meetings of this 
court are always private, there being 
CO admission either of the general 
public, or even of counsel, — as it is 
Justly thought that if agents were 
allowed to be present, they would, by 
the arts of legal subtlety, greatly 
obstruct the exercise of wh(3esome 
discipline. But although the proceed- 
ings of the kirk-session are, for pru- 
dential reasons, condacted in privacy, 
a record must be kept of the leading 
transactions ; for, as it is competent for 
a par^ aggrieved, by reference, com- 
plaint, or appeal, to bring his case before 
the superior court, it is necessary to 
have a full and accurate register of the 
sederunt attested by the minister, ready 
to be produced if called for. At first 
the kirk-session met once every week ; 
bot the matters that come under the 
cognisance of this radical court being 
now of a much more limited description 
than they were in earlier times, such 
frequent meetmgs are no longer neces- 
sary. It is still requisite, however, to 
meet periodicaDy at short intervals, 
and alUiongh, for the sake of conveni- 
ence in the country, it is not uncommon 
for the kirk session to be convened at 
tlie dose of divine service, it is gener- 
ally thought better to keep the sacred- 
ness of the Sabbath unbroken, and the 
eldership secure more respect for their 
office when they hold their stated 
meetings on a week-day. 

The court immediately superior to 
the kirk-session is the presbytery, 
composed of the ministers of several 
contiffoous parishes, who are ex officio 
members, and of one elder duly author- 
ized to represent each session for a 
limited period. It varies in extent, 
fome presbyteries being small, while 
others are very numerous ; and as the 
Church possesses the exclusive power of 
crectbg or disjoining presbyteries, she 
b giu£d by a regard to convenience 
mnd atiwiUy mranmstanoea in determin* 



ing the number of a^acent parishes 
that shall thus be presbyterially associ- 
ated in a given district. There are at 
present eighty-two presbyteries in the 
Church of Scotland, and they consist 
always of an equal number of ministers 
and ruling elders, except where there is a 
collegiate charge, or a resident professor 
of divinity, who, though not in the actual 
superintendence of a parish, has, by vir- 
tue of his theological chair, a constitu- 
tional right to a seat in the presbyteiy. 
As a court of review, it belongs to the 
presbytery to affirm, amend, or reverse 
any proceedings of the kirk-session that 
are duly brought under its considera- 
tion. But, in addition to this right of 
supervbion, the presbytery has a sphere 
of duty proper to itself. It performs, 
in fact, the office of a bishop : for it is 
the prerogative of this court to keep a 
vigilant inspection over the morals and 
the pastoral labours of every minister 
within its bounds, whom it is empow- 
ered to admonish, suspend, or even 
depose, as circumstances may demand. 
The presbytery is the court whose 
special business it is to examine stu« 
dents, to announce by circular letters 
to all other presbyteries of the synod 
the names of those students, to grant 
license to preach to those who on trial 
are found qualified, to take cognizance 
of all preachers who reside within their 
bounds, and to furnish them with a 
certificate of character at theur depar- 
ture. It is the court to which it pertains 
to maintam a regular dispensation of 
ordinances in vacant parishes, each 
member of presbytery being appointed 
in rotation to preach and preside in the 
kirk-session, until the vacancy be per- 
manentiy supplied ; and this duty no 
member is at liberty to refuse or 
neglect performing, either in person 
or by deputy, on pain of being called 
to account for his conduct. It is the 
court before which presentations to 
benefices must be lodged, — which has 
the right of trying the qualifications of 
a presentee, even although he has 
received a license from another co* 
ordinate courti and to which bdoni^ 
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the power of Indnction. It Is the 
province of this court to make an 
annual examination of all the schools 
within its bounds, and to transmit 
reports of these examinations to the 
General Assembly. It is, moreover, 
the court which tries the qualifications 
of schoolmasters, which has the legal 
inspection of these functionaries, and 
which, in the event of continued dere- 
liction of duty or gross immorality, has 
the power of pronouncmg a final 
sentence, even to the extent of depo- 
sition. But it is superfluous to enter 
into more mmute details. It is suffi- 
cient to add, that the jurisdiction of 
this court extends to every thing 
affi^^ting the conduct and official duties 
of its members, as well as the religious 
and educational interests of all the 
parishes that are within its bounds. 
The presbytery is presided over by a 
moderator, who must be a minister, and 
who, according to existing practice, is 
appointed every six months. At the end 
of the same period, also, the roll of mem- 
bers is made up, the newly-chosen elders 
from the various kirk sessions appearing 
with certificates of their election to take 
their seats. The presbyteiy holds 
frequent and stated meetings, which in 
cities recur once a-month, in countiy 
districts somewhat seldomer, in propor- 
tion to its amount of local business. 
But independently of the periodical 
sittings of this court, the moderator, on 
his own responsibility, or by a written 
requisition from several of its members, 
may call a pro re natd meeting of 
presbytery, when any matter of urgency 
occurs. In that case, the moderator is 
expected at the commencement to ex- 
plain the occasion of the extraordinary 
summons he has issued ; after which, if 
the explanation is satisfactory, a motion 
is made to approve of the moderator's 
conduct in calling the meeting, and 
this judgment is recorded. There are 
two stated meetings in the year which 
every presbytery must hold: one at 
which a resolution is publicly announced 
to elect members of the General Assem- 
bly, and the other at which the election 



IS made, which must not be less than 
ten days distant, and at least forty daya 
before the meeting of the supreme 
court, except in the case of presbyteries 
situated in the northern and western 
isles, in behalf of which there is some 
relaxation of the rule. Whatever 
business is transacted in this court is 
duly registered by the clerk ofpresbyteryt 
as its proceedmgs are subject to the 
review of the provincial synod, unless 
the matter under its consideration relate 
to manses, glebes, &o. In that case, 
the presbyteiy sits in a civil capadty^ 
and its decbions can be carried by 
appeal to be reviewed by the Court of 
Session. All its meetings must be 
opened and closed by prayer; and it 
is always necessary before the court is 
dissolved to appoint and record the 
time of next meeting, otherwise the 
presbytery is considered defunct, and 
can only be restored to its legal char- 
acter and functions by the interposition 
of the superior court. 

The court next in gradation above 
the presbytery, is the provincial synod. 
Its constituent members are the minis- 
ters of the parishes, together with the 
ruling elders who represent their re- 
spective sessions — ^all, in short, whose 
names are enrolled as members of all 
the contiguous presbyteries during the 
current half year. The number of 
ministers and elders ought generally to 
be equal, nor is this equality disturbed 
by a small addition that is often made 
to the roll through the admission of 
deputies from neighbouring synods, 
which, with the view of maintaining a 
friendly correspondence, possess the 
power of sending each a minister and 
elder as their representatives. These 
strangers, on the production of the 
proper documents, have their names 
registered with the other members, and 
they are invited to sit, deliberate, and 
vote on all matters brought under the 
notice of the court. A provincial 
synod, as Its name indicates, embraces 
a much larger portion of the Church 
than a presbytery. The nnmtor of 
presbyteries it indades is determined 
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hf tnihonty of the General Assembly, 
which appoints also the place and time 
of its meeting. There are sixteen 
sjnods in the Gbnrch of Scotland, and 
liiB majoritj of these meet twice, 
thoDgh those in the more distant and 
insnlated parts of the country only 
once, in the year. The proceedings of 
this coart, in consequence of its being 
held bnt rarely, are opened by a public 
aeryice, the last moderator preaching 
an qypropriate sermon — a concio ad 
cleroa. Worship bemg finished, and 
due intimation given tlmt an ecclesias- 
tical court is about to be holden, he 
descends firom the pulpit, and, on a 
•onvenient platform, constitutes the 
meeting by prayer. A new moderator 
18 then diosen, who is always the 
oldest minister on the roll of those 
present who has not held the office, 
and then the proper business is com- 
menced. Besides the power of affirm- 
ing, amending, or reversing any judg- 
ments of the presbytery that are 
brought before it, in the way formerly 
ezplttmed as to the presbyteries re- 
viewing the sentences of kirk-sessions — 
A sjmod possesdes a separate jurisdiction 
over the members of the court as well as 
the general interests of religion — ^it con- 
siders the circular letters addressed to 
it from its various presbyteries respect- 
ing the students they propose to take 
on trials, and, if satisfied with the 
evidence adduced of their character, 
anthorizes the inferior courts to proceed 
with the trials of the young men ; it 
appoints days of humiliation or thanJu- 
giving, according to the afflicted or 
proqierous state of the Church and 
eonntry ; and it takes measures through 
itB own agency, or originates proposi- 
tioiia, under the name of overtures^ to 
the General Assembly on matters of 

rt public interest and importance, 
pooeediogs are subject to the 
nvision of the General Assembly, before 
which they can be brought according 
to the established forms of ecclesiastical 
praeedare. But the judgments of the 
•ynod, consistnig of so numerous a 
Mdy of members^ may generally be 



considered as affording a Me index of 
the fate of any overture or cause in the 
supreme court ; and, accordingly, if the 
sentence of the synod be acquiesced in^ 
or no appeal taken, its dedaion is 
authoritative and final. 

The General Assembly is highest 
in the gradation of ecdesiasticai 
courts. Theoretically, it includes all 
the parochial ministers of Scotland, 
with a proportionate number of rulmg 
elders. But it is obvious, that were 
all the office-bearers of the church to 
convene in this Assembly, it would b& 
far too numerous and unwieldy a body 
for the transaction of business; and, 
besides, the age of many individuals, 
their dbtance from the metropolis, as 
well as the impropriety of vacating all 
the parochial churches in the country 
for such a length of time as the sittings 
of the supreme court last, present 
additional obstacles to the admission of 
all the clergy simultaneously into this 
annual convocation. Accordingly, ne- 
cessity or convenience gave rise to a 
peculiarity in its character and com- 
position; for while in the presby- 
teries and synods all the ministers 
and elders sit and act in their personal 
capacity, in the General Assembly they 
appear by representatives, — the system of 
representation adopted affording every 
parochial minister an opportunity, m 
regular rotation, of becoming a member 
of that court. The several bodies 
which exercise the elective firandiise, 
and the proportions accorduig to which 
each of them sends representatives to 
this ecdesiasticai parliament, are still 
the same as arranged about the time of 
the Bevolution settlement, and are as 
follows : — ^presbyteries, induding twelve 
parishes or under, possess the right of 
appointing two minLsters and one 
ruling elder; presbyteries oontuning 
between twelve and eighteen parishes, 
nominate three ministers and one ruling 
elder ; presbyteries oomprisini^ between 
eighteen and twenty-four parishes send 
four ministers and two ruling dders; 
presbyteries having between twenty- 
four and thirty parishes send tv 
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ministers and two ruling elders; 
presbyteries oonsistine of more than 
tbirty parishes send six mmisters 
and three ruling elders, and so on in 
proportion—- collegiate charges being 
considered as distinct parishes, hav- 
ing their respective ministers. Be- 
sides the presbyteries, each of the 
royal bui^lu has the right of appoint- 
ing a representative, Edinburgh alone 
sending two: each of the universities 
is represented by one of its own body, 
cither a clergyman or layman, and the 
Scotch Presbyterian churches in the 
East Indies, in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, by a minister and 
, elder. According to these proportions, 
the number of members annually ap- 
pointed to the General Assembly 
amounts to 863. 

From fhe presbyteries are sent, ministers, 200 
Da do. elders^ • 89 

From the royal Inirghs, elders, . . 67 
From the rniiverdtiea, ministers or elders, 6 
From the churches in India, minister and 
elder, • • • . • . 3 

863 

None but ministers and bond fide 
elders of the Church are eligible, and 
those who are elected send in their 
commissions, drawn up in legal form, 
to the clerks of Assembly, in order that 
the roll of members may be as much as 
possible completed before the meeting 
of the court. 

The General Assembly enjoys the 
high distinction of having the sovereign 
represented in her meetings by a noble- 
man, who is styled the Lord High 
Commissioner. The presence of this 
dignified official is an act of respect to 
the Church, and " the symbol," to use 
the words of Principal Hill, *' of that 
sanction which the civil authority is 
ready to give to her legal acts." The 
dignity of his own rank, the liberal 
allowance granted him to maintain his 
high office,* the courteous receptions he 

* 20001. a-year are glTen him to uphold his 
dignity. The members are. invited in rotation 
of prestnrteries to the State dinners of his Grace, 
£iyen daUy during the sitting of the court 
The Late Dr. Chalmers, in his moderatorship, 
bad the merit of snggeating the discontinuance 
of the Sabbath entertainments. 



gives to all the members of the Assem- 
bly, and the splendour of his mimic 
court, are amongst the only traces of 
her ancient grandeur and ceremonial 
which Scotland now retains; and his 
continued appointment, therefore, the 
friends of the Church have reason to 
hail as a token of recognition by the 
State, of the high and important place 
she holds amongst the public institu- 
tions of the country. But the deference 
that is naturally paid to this represen- 
tative of royalty, and his personal 
attendance in the hall of the Assembly, 
where he sits in military costume, on 
a raised and canopied throne, sur- 
rounded by a numerous retinue, and 
the gaudy emblems of pomp and 
pageantry, is liable to be mbconstrued. 
In point of fact, it does create a suspicion 
amongst ignorant persons and strangersy 
that he is there for the purpose of pre- 
serving order— of fettering the liberty of 
discussion, and keeping himself in readi- 
ness to interpose his authority whenever 
any thing is said or done, derogatory in 
his opinion to the power or prerogative 
of his royal master.* It is necessary, 
therefore, to state, that such impressions 
are altogether founded in error: for 
not only have most or all the subjects 
brought under the cognizance of the 
Assembly been previously agitated with 
unfettered freedom in the inferior courts, 
but the history of the Church, since the 
Revolution, has not recorded a single 
instance of interference, on the part of 
the royal commissioner, with the pro- 
ceedings of the court which is honoured 
with his presence. There were, indeed, 
two memorable occasions in 1638 and 
1692, when the royal representative of 
these periods did, contrary to the 
wishes of the court, dissolve the Assem- 
bly, without naming any time for the 
meeting of another; but the Assembly, 
unawed by the abrupt departure of this 

* This mistake was made by no less a peisoa 
than D*Aubign^ who, in describing his im- 
pressions of the General Assmbly, makes the 
remark, which seems dmply ludJcrons to aD 
acquainted Tirlth the subject that the presence 
of the Royal Commissioner, ic., at once showed 
him that he was in the bond church.— i>*ilf»- 
Inffn^'i EngUmd^ Scotland, and Gtnnan^ 
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dlgnltaiy, oontinned its sedernnt, and, 
bj its own inherent power, fixed a day 
on which the next Assembly should be 
held. The fact is, that the presence of 
the Lord High Commissioner, though 
a usual, is not an essential element in 
the constitution of the supreme court. 
In the years 1644 and 1645 there was 
no commissioner, and yet this latter 
was the Assembly in which *'the 
directory for the public worship of God, 
as drawn up by the Westminster As- 
sembly, was unanimously approven, 
established, and ordered to be put in 
execution throughout this Church."* 
In 1798, the royal commission appoint- 
ing a representative was laid on the 
table, and read at the opening of the 
Assembly, but he did not make his 
appearance till during the second week 
of its sittings. In later times there 
have been many instances when, in 
eonsequence of indisposition, the com- 
missioner could not attend, or was 
obliged to retire before the conclusion 
of the business, when the court, resolv- 
ing itself into a committee of the whole 
house, continued its deliberations inde- 
pendently of his absence. 

On the day appointed for the meeting 
of the General Assembly, which is 
always on a Thursday, and in May, the 
Lord High Commissioner goes in state 
to St. COes's church, Edinburgh, where 
a sermon is preached by the last moder- 
ator, and at the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, intimation being giving fix)m the 
pulpit that the supreme ecclesiastical 
judicatoiy is about to hold its annual 
sittings, he repairs to the Assembly 
baU, where he opens the court with 
prayer. The first business transacted, 
alter the roll of members has been 
read, is the choice of a new moderator. 
The present occupier of the chair 
QsnaUy proposes his successor, who, 
having been selected by the former 
moderators acting as a committee for 
tliis purpose, and his name having been 
previooaly oommunicated to the pres- 
byteries, is generally some well known 

• 8l«f«nMm*t HMonr of tlM Choreh sad 
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and prominent individual. It remains 
with the house to express their acqui- 
escence in the person nominated from 
the chair, and it is only in peculiar 
circumstances that any opposition is 
made. The moderator now must always 
be a minister,* and it is of the greater 
consequence to make a good choice, as 
not only the respectability of the court 
is, to a great degree, affected by the 
character and capabilities of its presi- 
dent, but, especially, as during the year 
of his ofiidal existence, he is the organ 
of communication between the Church 
and the State. The new moderator 
having been introduced and placed in 
the chair, receives from the throne the 
royal commission, which is read, — ^the 
whole assembly standing, — ^and ordered 
to be recorded. The commissioner 
addresses the court, and the moderator 
makes a suitable reply. These prelim- 
inaries being gone through, the business 
is commenced by the Assembly dividing 
itself into a number of committees, 1st, 
to answer the royal letter; 2d, to 
examine commissions, both of which 
meet on Thursday evening; Sd, a com- 
mittee on bills; 4th, on overtures. 
These two last are composed of an 
equal number of the members of court 
chosen indiscriminately, and they are 
of great importance, as their duty is to 
select and arrange the subjects that are 
to be publicly brought before the As- 
sembly. On Friday, the house dedicates 
the sederunt to devotional exercises; 
two ministers, members of court, being 
appointed to conduct the service, who 
are expected to direct their prayers 
especially for divine light and guidance 
to the Assembly in all its delibera- 
tions, and for a blessing on the office- 
bearers and members, the work of the 
ministry, and the missionary schemes 
of the Church both at home and abroad* 
It is satisfactory to mention, that for 
many years there has been an increasing 
attendance on these devotional occa- 
sions, nearly as much so as at other 

• Laymea formerly wore oUclble, m both 
Ctoorge Bncluuuui and A MdTUIe RiooeiilTely 
occupied the chair. The moderator la now 
allowed 20M to nvpovt the honour of tiis oOoft 
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meetingB of the oonrt. The Assemhly 
adjourns on Friday at an early hour. 
The oommittoes on biUs and on overtoree 
reBpeetively hold their first meeting on 
the Thnrsoay evening, whioh ia gener- 
ally long, and fnll of anzions feelings 
to many. The memberB of these com- 
mittees have a delicate and sometimes 
difficolt task imposed on them: their 
doty being to ennmerate and conmder 
all the papers which have been trans- 
mitted from the inferior courts of the 
Church for judgment, or which, con- 
taining new propositions originating in 
the Church itself, are intended to be 
brought before the Assembly in its 
legishitiYe capacity. The proper func- 
tions of these committees consist in an 
examination of the forms of these 
documents, and the language in which, 
they are expressed — ^to judge whether 
the one is regular and the other 
respectful — to weigh the comparative 
merits of all of them — ^and form a 
judgment, which of them ought to 
receive precedence — which ought to be 
recommended to the notice of the 
Assembly — and which must be post- 
poned or rejected. These committees, 
therefore, are invested with great 
discretionary power ; and it is easy to 
perceive that in times of danger or 
party strife they might be very formid- 
able, — ^be led through secret influences 
to suppress what they might deem 
inconvenient to be publicly heard, or to 
strangle in the dark what they do not 
wish should see the light. But there 
Is an effectual dieck to any indiscreet 
or partial exercise of their powers in 
the public discussion which the reports 
of those two committees undeigo before 
the house, and in which all who feel 
aggrieved by their decision have an 
opportunity of expressing the grounds 
of theur dissent or dissatisfaction. A 
judgment adopted unanimously, or by 
a large majority of either of these 
committees, is justly allowed to have 
great weight; and in general it may be 
remarked, that the intrinsic merits of 
every case are so carefully considered 
in committee, and olyeotions to their 



decision so candidly and fuHy heard hi 
the house, that the utmost impartiality 
is shown in arranging the business of 
the Assembly. A report on this sub- 
ject, so far as it has been matured, is 
usually given at the meeting of Satur- 
day, as also on the same day a draft of 
the answer prepared to the royal letter 
is read for consideration, and an exami- 
nation made into commissions that 
have been reported fiiulty or on some 
grounds objectionable. It is customary 
at this meeting also to appoint preachers 
to preach on the two Sabbaths the 
Assembly sits. All these arrange- 
ments are but preliminaiy, and, being 
completed, the Assembly is prepared to 
proceed on Monday, and during the 
rest of the sittings, to the hearing of 
private causes, as well as the consider- 
ation of any proposed alteration in her 
ecdesiasticid laws or practice. 

It may be proper to observe that the 
mode of conducting the proceedings of 
the General Assembly is in form similar 
to what is followed in public meetings 
where the business is carried on by 
discussion. The moderator is arm^ 
with all requisite authority, and should 
any irregularities, such as are incidental 
to all popular assemblies, occur to 
disturb the tranquillity or interrupt the 
decorum of the court, the general 
feeling of the house is enlisted in aid of 
his efforts to restore order. The sense 
of the house is taken by votmg. When 
a division is about to take place, the 
doors are ordered to be locked, in order 
that no member may be admitted 
merely for a purpose to influence the 
decision. The names on the roU are 
called over by one of the officers of the 
house, while the others are occupied in 
marking the votes, under the eye 
of the moderator. Each member, 
according to an established rule, is 
expected to rise from his seat, that 
his vote may be distinctly heard, 
and, when the roU is exhausted, 
the result is publicly announced. In 
considering private causes, the Assem- 
bly allows an accused member to plead 
at the bar by counsel, on Uie merciful 
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ipnoond thiitf whero ohanicter and 
intereBts are at stake, the defendant 
should be allowed the privilege of the 
best advioe he can command. Counsel 
are also admitted in similar dream- 
atances to plead at the bar of the synod 
and the presbyteiy. Bat it most be 
eonlessed, that however comfortable 
and important it may be for a person 
imder libel to enjoy the aid of an expe- 
rienced lawyer, tiie admission of coansel 
Iraqnently prodnoes, by the arts of legal 
ingenuity, unexpected obstructions to 
the course of substantial justice. This 
inconvenience is felt particuUrly in the 
Oeneral Assembly, where a counsel 
may have brought the case by appeal 
on a mere point of form. This, of 
oourse, being all that is contained in 
the record, is decided without the 
merits bdng entered into; and thus a 
bad case may be prolonged till another, 
and even a third assembly, before a 
final judgment can be pronounced. 
But in the discussion of mfertureSj that 
is, propositions for the repeal or amend- 
ment of an existing law, or for the 
introduction of a new one, counsel are 
never admitted to take part. The 
omsideration of these, as of all else 
that relates to the internal government 
of the Church, is the province of mem* 
ben exclusively; and in whatever 
quarter they may have originated, — 
altbougfa the author of the project may 
not be present, or the presbvtery who 
transmitted it cannot furnish a sup* 
porter of their own measure,— vet, in 
the event of its being sanctioned by the 
committee of overtures, some member 
of the house undertakes the duty of 
introducing it. A debate ensues, in 
the couTBe of which it either receives 
unanimous support, or, a counter motion 
babg made, its approval or r^ection is 
determined by the result of a vote. 

Such ia the usual oourse of proceeding 
in this court But the Gaiend As- 
aeoibly being the highest jodicatoiy 
4d the Churcli, and meeting only once 
«-year, is invested with fufl powers to 
dsoide all matters that properlv fidl 
wilUa tha Jorisdioticin ot a spiritaal 



court; and though the cases that ara 
submitted to its decision are, for the 
most part, purely ecdesiaslical, and 
frequently even of local and limited 
interest, yet, as in every assemblj, 
questions do also occur of a more 
pablic and general nature, affecting the 
interests of religion and morality, it 
may be proper to describe, with a little 
more minuteness, the nature and extent 
of its constitutional authority. 

Its judicial power indudes the m- 
fliction or removal of spiritual censures, 
and it extends to every case of that 
description connected wiUi the character 
and morals of the parochial instructors, 
with the eiennse of disdpline among 
the people, fls wdl as with the conduct 
of l^e inferior courts. The right of 
finally determining causes which seri- 
ously affect the usdulness, and even the 
status and worldly interests of parties, 
is a dangerous power to be lodged in a 
body constituted as the General As* 
sembly is, composed of men of various 
powers of judgment and degrees of 
intelligence, unaccustomed to wdgh 
evidence, apt to follow the example of 
some bold or skilful leader, and liable 
to those sudden impulses which are so 
apt to move a popular assembly. 
Hence, in the administration of justice, 
this court is not left to the arbitrary 
wiU or momentary impressions of its 
members, but is obliged to regulate its 
procedure according to fixed and well- 
defined rules. These rules are embodied 
in the Form of Process which received 
the sanction of the Church in 1707, and 
which describes every step fit>m begin- 
ning to end that must be taken in 
criminal processes instituted in the 
ecclesiasti(»l courts. According to this 
code of biws, it is enacted, that when- 
ever a fama clamosa prevails, the 
Church, as constituted guardian of 
rdigion and morals, ii bound to inves- 
tigate the grounds of the ramour, by 
instituting a pocess, — if the case relate 
to a layman, m the Uik-seesiout — ^if to » 
mmister, in the presbytery. An aoeos»> 
tSon must be drawn oat in the form of 

a libel or thdifltmimti ifflntaininff spfidflff 
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charges, and duly served npon tliel 
accused. When a case of this nature 
comes before the Assembly from one of 
the inferior courts, the party is cited to 
the bar, and must appear either person- 
ally or by bis agent ; and although a 
court like the Assembly is, in many 
respects, ill-suited for the calm and 
dispassionate hearing of private causes, 
yet, its freedom from local prejudices, 
the previous agitation of the case in a 
succession of inferior courts, the imper- 
ative obligation to prepare the cases in 
a printed form, and the consdousness 
that the eye of the public is watching 
their proceedings — all these circum- 
stances tend to pave the way for a 
decision, in which the cause of justice 
is secured, and the purposes of edifica- 
tion promoted. The sentence of the 
Assembly has always been final, even 
when it involves deprivation of office, 
as well as of all the civil emoluments 
attached to it. In consequence of the 
occurrence in 1843, however, there was 
a prevalent impression which, to all 
who had examined the subject, was 
known to be utterly groundless and 
absurd, that this ancient prerogative of 
the Assembly had been taken away, 
and that her judgments, whenever any 
one chose to incur the trouble and 
expense of further litigation, were 
subject to revision by the Court of 
Session. Opportunity for dispelling 
this popular delusion fortunately oc- 
curred, in which the case of a deposed 
minister, was appealed last summer 
before that civil tribunal, and on its 
being called, the judges unanimously 
declared that they had no jurisdiction, 
nor did they, when the Assembly kept 
within its own province, possess any 
legal title to interfere, even though the 
sentence it pronounced might be 
wrong. Thus the judicial authority 
of the spiritual courts was declared 
to be entirely independent of the civil, 
and the most unchallengeable evidence 
alTorded, that a case brought regularly 
from the presbytery and synod to the 
supreme court of the Church shall 
•' there tak' end." 



The General Assembly also possessei 
the power of an ecclesiastical parlia- 
ment, as well as of a judicial court : 
for to her belongs the prerogative of 
passing all those enactments which are 
called the " rules of the Church:" — not 
only bye- laws and sets of regulations 
for guiding practice in some delicate 
department, but all those general laws 
which govern the practical working of 
the Presbyterian system. But, in a 
court of brief duration and ephemerd 
authority like the Assembly, in which 
many persons are found displaying 
an irrepressible fondness for legis- 
lation, measures are likely sometimes 
to be prr)posed and adopted, which 
subsequent experience may show 
to be inexpedient or wrong. To 
prevent precipitation and afford time 
for the full consideration of all new 
propositions, an act was passed in 
Assembly 1697, by which it was 
provided that the legislative power of 
that supreme court was to be exercised 
within certain limits ; and these limits, 
as defined, were, that every measure 
sanctioned by the General Assembly 
should be transmitted to presbyteries, 
by whom it should be deliberately con- 
sidered before the meeting of another 
Assembly, — ^when, if it appear to have 
gained the approval of forty presby- 
teries, it should be enacted into a law. 
This act, which was not legalized till 
itself had run the com'se it recom- 
mended for general practice, received 
the name of the Barrier act; and, 
according to its provisions, every over- 
ture, which is honoured with the legal 
support, is henceforth ranked amongst 
the permanent laws of the Church. It 
is an important enactment — ^so impor- 
tant as oflen to be called the bulwark 
of the Church's safety: and as a 
prudent as well as simple expedient to 
prevent a sudden or indiscreet exercise 
of power firom whatever quaiter, it 
deserves the highest commendation. 
It is, in fact, an appeal by the members 
of the ecclesiastical parliament to their 
constituents. But experience, ere long, 
showed that it is not easy to secure t£i 
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immediate attention of so large a 
majority ef presbyteries, as is specified in 
the Barrier act ; and hence the Assembly, 
by virtue of its own antbority, converts 
eveiy measure intended for transmission 
into an interim act. This arrangement 
l^ves it at once the force of a law which 
18 binding on the office-bearers; and it is 
recommended by its undoubted influence 
in stimulating the attention of presby- 
teries to report on it to the ensuing 
Assembly, in order to expunge it & 
Itad, or register it in the statute-book, 
if found excellent and workable. 

But neither the judidal nor legisla- 
tive power of the General Assembly 
would be of much avail, if she did not 
poesess further the right of superinten- 
danoe and control in directing all 
ecclesiastical affairs. The ordinary 
business of the Church, such as licensing 
probationers, inducting ministers, &c., 
ahe commits to presbyteries, who, in 
the regular performance of their duties, 
Mt as the officers of the church. A 
coDttderable amount of discretion, of 
eourse, is granted to them; and as they 
are presumed, firom their local know- 
ledge, to be the best judges of what 
IS for edification, they enjoy, in ordi- 
naiy circumstances, full freedom in 
conducting their proceedings as to their 
wisdom may seem fit. But, firom tiie 
fint, the powers of presbyteries and 
•jmods were minutelv defined in the 
•eoond Book of Discipline, which was 
adopted by the Assembly in 1578, and 
laiified by Act of Parliament 1592 ; 
«Dd, according to this work, which 
•till oontmues an authority in the 
Church, it is a fundamentU principle in 
IVesbyterian government, that all the 
inftrior courta are amenable to the 
tribonal of the General Assembly. In 
that court is vested the supreme exe- 
aotive authority, which she exercises 
with steady, constant, and, at the 
aame time, vigilant activity ; and by 
firtae of which she has appomtcd, with 
a view of ensuring nniformityy as well 
at regularity and accuraov of proceed- 
iiff« that the records of the inferior 
JattoilofiBi ahiU ondergo a pniodioil 



examination,— the books of presbyteiy 
at each meeting of synod, and those of 
the synods during tiie sitting of the 
Assembly, so that by this means the 
whole ecclesiastical machinery is main- 
tained in practical efficiency. More* 
over, with a view of enforcing her 
judgments, and canying her laws into 
execution, the General Assembly, in all 
her deliverances, enjoins the inferior 
courts always to proceed according to 
the rules of the Church. Nay, in the 
exercise of her nohile officium^ she 
occasionally summons judicatories and 
individuals to her bar, to receive 
admonition or censure, as circum- 
stances may demand; and in the 
event of her perceiving a presbytery 
refiractory, and determined on pursuing^ 
a course, which the collective wis- 
dom of the Church disapproves, ' she 
prescribes spedal directions for their 
observance, describes the place, time, 
and manner of their duties, with a 
minute particularity that deprives them 
of all discretionary power, and imposes 
on them the merely ministerial duty of 
executing her commands. Such a 
right of executive power, exerdsed with 
wisdom, and in the spirit that should 
characterize a Christian court, is calcu« 
lated to be of the greatest utility,. a» 
not only a check to the influx of irregu- 
larities, but a preservative of soundness 
and purity in doctrine, as well as of an 
orderly and uniform practice in all 
parts of the Church. 

In the disposal of matters so exten- 
sive as those, which, according to the 
preceding view of its great constitu- 
tional powers, it is the province of the 
Genend Assembly at its annual meeting 
to discuss, mudi diversity of opinion 
may be expected to appear amongst its 
members. Indeed, considering the 
elements of which it is composedt 
ministers and elders,— the latter of 
whom, besides being certified as Jxm^ 
fid€ acting in that capaoi^ in a 
church, are alwava distinguished bj 
their status in societjf as well aa their 
Uterary qualifioatioDS,-— Ftofessors of 
nnivenitieai and repreaeatativea of 
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town coniKalfl, membera of the aristo- 
enay, the bar, and, till lately, of the 
bendi, — ^it is impoBfiible but that its 
oonncila ehotild exhibit the most yaiy- 
iDg shades of sentiment and feeling, 
according as the subjects brought before 
it are viewed by a body of men moving 
in such different walks, and accustomed 
to such different habits of thought. As 
a popular Assembly, it presents a noble 
arena for eloquence; and we do not 
know any other court in Scotland at 
least, which can exhibit a spectacle of 
equal interest,— as when on fkjield day, 
the peer and the untitled country gen- 
tleman, the learned lawyer and the 
humble parish minister, are seen com- 
mingling on the same floor, in the eager 
but bloodless strife of intellectual gladi- 
utorship. It is sometimes alleged as a 
discreditable fact, that there are two par- 
ties in the Assembly, and that as aU its 
members, with the exception of a few, 
who may be said, in parliamentary 
phrase, to occupy the cross benches, 
range themselves under the banners 
of a well-known leader on one or the 
otheralde of the house,— one can almost 
fdways anticipate in every great ques- 
tion what the result will be. It cannot 
be denied, that there have long been two 
parties, the moderate and the evangelical 
or high flyers, as they have been some- 
times derisively styled. But this circum- 
stance — ^the existence of sect or party, 
unless the triumph of one over the 
other is maintained in the worst spirit 
of partizanship-*is no just cause of 
reproach; for party, in the present 
oondition of our nature, is unavoidable 
in eveiy highly cultivated state of 
society ; and it may be safely affirmed, 
that there has been no period, in the 
history of the Church of Scotland, or 
indeed of any other church, which has 
been without such divisions. The 
fifround of separation between the two 
parties may be said to have ceased, for a 
long series of years, to be a religious one; 
it narrowed, for some time previous to 
1843, to a difference in their theoretical 
Tiews on the constitutional law and 
I)ractice of the Church; while there 



were very many who, shrinldng fioni 
the holders of extreme principles on 
either side, approached each other by 
varying shades of opinion. And yet 
even then, when party strife nad 
reached its culminating point, it was 
said by the late Dr. Welsh, in his 
condnding address from the modera- 
tor's chau: in the Assembly, 1842, that 
however much the members might be 
divided on other points, there was but 
one mind and one spirit in the house, 
in maintaining purity of doctrine, and 
supporting the missionary schemes of 
the Church. Smce that time, party has 
been in a great measure forgotten, or 
sunk in a common effort to promote 
the weal of the Chureh; and certainly 
nothing has occurred to affect, but 
much to confirm, the memorable verdict 
of Dr. Welsh. 

It remains only to add, that on 
Monday, the tenth free day of its 
meeting, the General Assembly is 
brought to a dose. In the evening of 
that day it is dissolved by the commis* 
sioner, as to its dvil capacity, in the 
name of Her Majesty, and then by the 
moderator, as to its spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the head of his Church. 

Many subjects, which properly fall 
under its cognizance, cannot be over- 
taken in the limited period during 
which the Assembly sits, and a portion 
of the business is reserved for the com- 
mission of the General Assembly. This 
is a supplementary court, consisting of 
a committee of all the members of the 
house, the moderator having the power 
to add one more. It is invested widi 
full power to decide all cases as in the 
Assembly itsdf, and fix>m its judgments 
there is no appeal But there is a 
means of redress against any alleged 
injustice in the decisions of this com- 
misfflon, — ^in the power which belongs 
either to the party aggrieved, or to say 
member of court on complaining to 
the next Assembly; and on hearing 
such complaint, that Assembly may 
reverse or change the sentence, as to 
its wisdom may appear right. TIm 
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CommMon holds Its first meeting 
generally for three days, on the disso- 
lution of the Assembly. Besides the 
disposal of the cases remitted to it by 
the sopreroe ooart, it is invested with 
a high responsibility; for, remaining 
in existence during the whole year, it 
receives general instructions to watch 
over every occurrence that affects the 
interests of the Church, or of religion 
and education in the land. It also 
holds stated meetings every quarter, 
on the second Wednesday of August, 
the third Wednesday of November, 
and the first Wednesday of March. 
But should any emergency arise, 
or a requisition be addressed to the 
moderator by a sufficient number of 
members of last Assembly, it is compe- 
tent for that officer to call an extraor- 
dinary meeting. It requires thirty-one 
to constitute a quorum of the Commis- 
sion, of whom twenty-one must be 
minuters. It holds only a delegated 
authority, and it is answerable to the 
Assembly in the event of having 
exceeded its powers, of interfering in 
public matters without a strong neces- 
sity, or of neglecting its important 
trust to take care, ne quid dctrimenti 
te»pubUca caperet. 

Such is a general view of the wor- 
ship, constitution, and practice of the 
Church of Scotland, as it has existed 
since the Revolution. An Act of the 
Scottish Parliament was passed in 
1592, which ratified the second Book 
}f Discipline, as well as the whole 
system of Presbytery; and that has 
generally been considered the law of 
the land establishing our ecclesiastical 
constitution At the Revolution in 
1688, which restored order after the 
religious wars, and the long unsettled 
state in which the country had been in 
the sr,/enteenth century, an Act was 
pajised ^*for securing the Protestant 
religion and Presbyterian church gov- 
ernment,^ which was afterwards incor- 
porated with the Treaty of Union, and 
became a fundamental article and con* 
dition thereof, m which it *Ms pro- 
iridsd And dff?larftd. that the true 



Protestant religion, contained in the 
Confession of Faith, with the (prm and 
purity of worship then in use within 
the Church of Scotland, and its Presby« 
terian church government and disci* 
pline, that is to say, the government of 
the Church by kirk-sessions, presbyter- 
ies, provincial synods, and General 
Assemblies, all established by the Acts 
of Parliament before referred to, pur- 
suant to the Claim of Right, shall 
remain and continue unalterable ; and 
that the said Presbyterian government 
shall be the only government of the 
Church within the kingdom of Scot- 
land. ' ' During the long period of more 
than 160 years, since that memorable 
era in our country's history, the Church 
of Scotland has been associated in 
friendly alliance with the State ; nor has 
she, in our opinion, suffered from that 
union in the slightest degree in her 
spiritual character, or been subjected 
to any limitation of her powers, except 
what is inseparaole from her existence 
in the form of an establishment The 
public standards that embody her views 
of Christian doctrine and duty, and the 
platform of Presbyterian worship and 
government she erected, continue pre- 
cisely the same as when she first gave 
them "a local habitation and a name** in 
Scotland. But they were also adopted 
by the State, and from the moment she 
became an £stablished Church, and her 
Confession of Faith, with the Directory 
of Worship, was ratified by the State, 
she could not alter either of these 
without a violation of the compact. 
She holds them now by the same 
tenure by which she holds her civil 
emoluments : and every part of them 
is declared by the secular authority, 
so long as she retains her national 
endowments, to be an essential and 
unalterable part of her constitution. 
But we do not see how, by the fact of 
an alliance at first in which she, with 
her recognised creed and existing 
form of govemnient, and all its organi- 
sation, ^^ incorporated among the 
public inj»». ions of the land, she 
surrendered any portion of what pro* 
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perly belongs to her as a Church of 
Christ. StUl less do we see how, by 
the Scotch Benefices Act, passed m 
1843, — which was not a new settlement, 
but merely an act declaratory of what 
the law was, it can be said that the 
jurisdiction of the Church was pros- 
trated, and her spiritual independence 
infringed. We are aware that this 
view of her present constitution will 
meet with a denial : — a denial that was 
practically given in 1843 by the seces- 
sion of a large number of ministers, 
among whom were some of high char- 
acter and talents — ^who, while' within 
the pale of the church, were its brightest 
ornaments, and whose withdrawid into 
the ranks of dissent must ever be the 
subject of deep regret. But, agreeing 
with them to a great extent, we have 
all along been of opinion, that, in the 
words of the Duke of Argyle,* they 
pushed their principles to an extreme 
which in no Established Church was 
ever practically reached. Not cer- 
tainly in the Church of Scotland, — for 
every one, who has ever been present 
at the discussion of the politico- ecclesi- 
astical questions that are agitated in 
the General Assembly, is aware that 
particular measures are often objected 
to as being ultra vires; and that 
reference is ever and anon made to Acts 
of Parliament, that define her duties as 
'^ell as her privUeges. Besides, it is 
the doctrine of the Church's own 
standard, that the civil magistrate, 
t.6. the State, has a right to call As- 
semblies as well as to preside in them ; 
and surely it is common sense, that if 
the State has guaranteed important 
benefits to her, it has a right to see that 
she carries out her ecclesiastical system, 
or that she should be called to perform 
her duties, if she neglect them. The 
sovereign's presence, by an accred- 
ited commissioner, is the method 
by which satisfactory evidence of 
Iheir performance is obtained. But 
lie has nothing to do with the 
internal management of the Church. 
That duty belongs to her office-bearers 
• Sndowmttit Meettng, City HaU, ISSSL 



alone, to whom is committed the ponor 
of the keys. In matters establisbed by 
human authority, their judgments may 
be appealed from and reversed by the 
civil courts ; but, in the management 
of all business of a purely ecclesiastical 
nature, conducted in a church court 
that is duly constituted, they possess a 
spiritual independence complete and 
inviolable : — all the more complete and 
inviolable that it rests on the securities 
of fixed and clearly-defined law. 
Moreover, not only does the spiritual 
independence of the Church remain, in 
our humble opinion, undiminished and 
entire, but greatly increased facilities 
have been given since 1843 for the 
practical working of her system as an 
Establishment. Patronage continues 
on the statute-book of the land, but by 
Lord Aberdeen's bill, commonly called 
the Scotch Benefices Act, provision is 
made that the Presbytery shall pay 
regard to the character and number of 
objectors, and have power to judge 
whether, in all the circumstances of the 
case, it be for edification that the 
settlement shall take place; so that, 
unless the ecclesiastical courts are un- 
faithful to their trust, tliere can be no 
intrusion of a minister on a reclaiming 
parish. Chapels of Ease, or quoad 
sacra churches, there are in great 
numbers — an inferior kind of churches 
or auxiliary places of worship, which 
the necessities of an increasing popula- 
tion have called into existence. But, 
Sir James Graham's Act provides, that 
instead of the concurrence of three-fourths 
of the heritors, which the law foimerly 
required, the consent of a majority only, 
together with security for a competent 
endowment, is sufficient to raise those 
chapels to the dignity and territorial 
privileges of Parish Churches. In fine, 
however the Church of Scotland may 
at times, since the Revolution of 1688, 
have exhibited a secular character, or 
been open to the charge of laxity ia 
discipline, or want of zeal in evangel- 
izing, those defidencies are traceable to 
the conduct of her ecclesiastical courts- 
alone, and cannot with trulh be 
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to be the natnral or necessary result of 
her position as an Establishment. In 
no degree is she fettered, by the terms 
of her alliance with the State, in the 
discharge of her proper functions as a 
Church of Christ ; and, in the words of 
the nobleman already alluded to, she 
has never as yet used the tenth pait of 
the freedom she possesses. 

It remains now only to advert to the 
arrangements by whicH the ecclesiasti- 
cal system, described in this brief 
sketch, 18 carried out into practical 
operation ; and this part of the subject 
embraces the qualifications of ministers, 
the mode of their settlement, the legal 
provision made for them, aa well as 
the number of parishes. 

Candidates for the ministry are re- 
quired to pass through an extensive 
oourse of preparation at one of the 
Scottish universities. Four years must 
be successively devoted to the study of 
Latin and Greek, Logic, Moral Phil- 
osophy, and Natural Philosophy, to- 
gether with such other branches as are 
usually comprehended in a liberal edu- 
cation. The literary and philosophical 
curriculum being completed, the stu- 
dent, on the recommendation of a 
parish minister, is admitted into the 
divinity hall, and spends other four 
sessions in prosecuting the study of 
theology. During two of these sessions, 
he must also include Church History 
and Hebrew, while the last of the four 
ia called h partial session — that is, a 
regular ana daily attendance on the 
prelections during the full sessional 
period ia not compulsory. These 
rules, aa to the education of students in 
divinity, have been long in force — 
although, during the emergency that 
arose in 1843, they were for a few 
Teara rebixed, the last or partial session 
bavinff been dispensed with. But the 
Cburcn baa lately re-enacted the old 
Kgulationa, and wisely considering that 
m wdl-famished ministry ia of the 
greatest, importance to the character 
and usefulness of the Church, is taking 
•Caps to raise the standard of profes- 
' qualifli 



When the student haa finished the 
prescribed course, he is proposed to be 
taken on trials for license before the 
presbytery within which he resides. 
The proposal, accompanied by hia 
college tickets, and containing a recom- 
mendation from not less than six miu* 
istera, is made in private, and must lie 
a month on the table. If no prelimi- 
nary objections are made, the clerk is 
then directed to address circular letters 
to all the presbyteries within the bounds 
of the provincial synod, announcing the 
name of the student, the documentary 
evidence he haa produced of having gone 
through the required course of education, 
and the intention of the presbytery to take 
him on trials. If that court of super- 
vision grant leave, the presbytery pro- 
ceed to try the qualifications of the 
student, by examining him first in 
private by a committee, then publicly 
in presence of the court, on all branches 
of his preparatory studies, and lastly, 
hearing him deliver a series of five 
discourses, viz., an essay on some 
theological subject, called a homily ; a 
Latin discourse on a controverted doc- 
trine; an exercise and addition, con- 
taining a critical exegesis of a passage 
in tlie Greek text; a lectui-e and ser- 
mon, such as are adapted to a popular 
audience. The presbytery, on a con- 
junct view of the trials, declare whetlier 
or not they have been satisfactory, and 
if approved, the student, having heard 
the act against simony read over, and 
signed the farmtda of the Church, is 
licensed to preach the Gospel, by the 
moderator addressing him in suitable 
terms, and the meml^rs of court giving 
him in turn the right hand of fellow- 
ship. He then acquires the name of 
probationer^ that is, he ia capable of 
exercising a ministerium vagum, and 
preaching in any place in connection 
with the Scottish Establishment; but 
he cannot administer sealing ordi- 
nances, nOr perform the ceremony of 
marriage — in short, he is not invested 
with the full powers and privileges of ft 
minister until he obtain ordination, 
whioh this Church oonfen only with * 
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view to a specific charge, in which the 
ministerial duties are to be exercised. 
When a presentation to a benefice 
is laid on the table of a presbytery in 
favour of a particular licentiate, the 
first tiling that falls to be considered 
is, if the document is a proper instru- 
ment emanating from the undoubted 
patron, — or the communicant in a 
parish, — and is drawn up in legal 
form. The next thing for considera- 
tion is, the presentee's letter of ac- 
ceptance, and an extract, on stamped 
paper, of bis license to preach the 
Gospel, together with a certificate 
of his having taken the oaths to 
government. These preliminaries 
being satisfactorily gone through, 
the preshytery proceed to examine 
his qualifications; and although he is a 
licentiate of another presbytery, this 
court, within which the parish lies to 
wliicb he has been presented, has a 
right to try him again, by prescribing 
the same course as in the case of 
Hudents for license. No presbytery is 
at liberty to refuse : for, by the Act of 
the Scottish Parliament, 1592, which is 
still in force, ^^ presbyteries are bound 
and astricted to receive and admit 
whomsoever is presented by the proper 
patron, if they find him qualified.*' In- 
timation, which is generally done by 
the moderator, and is called ^^ serving 
the edict,'* is made from the pulpit of 
the parish concerned, that the presentee 
will preach on a particular Sabbath 
before the congregation ; and also, 
according to recent regulations, next 
day in the same cimrch, in presence of 
the presbytery. The discourses thus 
preached are at the conclusion of the 
sei*vice, enclosed in a scaled packet, 
and put into the hands of the moderator 
or clerk, to be ready for reference, if 
occasion should arise. A day is after- 
wards fixed for the presbytery again 
meeting in the vacant church, and of 
this previous notice must be given from 
the pulpit at least ten free days. At 
the time appointed, a sermon is preached 
by the moderator, and, at the conclu- 
sion of the service, the people, being 



informed of the steps already ta¥ea 
towards the settlement of a minister, 
are afforded an opportunity to express 
their sentipents with respect to the 
presentee — first, by their being in« 
vited to sign a call in his favour; 
and, secondly, by the question being 
publicly asked, whether any present 
have objections. This is the way in 
which the evils that may arise from 
the abuse of patronage are sought 
to be prevented in the Church of 
Scotland. It was from the neglect 
or contemptuous disregard of these 
checks by the ecclesiastical courts, 
that the secessions of last century 
took place; that the Erskines with 
their associates, and subsequently 
Gillespie, were driven into dissent, 
because they would not be accessory 
to the settlement of obnoxious pre- 
sentees, — although it must be con- 
fessed that these good men wished to 
carry the popular element to a greater 
extent than had ever existed in the 
Church since the establishment of 
Presbytery. The call is an ancient 
and indispensable rule of the Church; 
and although Lord Brougham de- 
clared that in the eye of the civil 
law it had no effect, it is an excellent 
practice — of the greatest utility and 
importance in affording to the people 
an opportunity of welcoming their 
new minister, and to him an evidence 
of their willingness to ''submit to 
him in the Lord." Formerly objec- 
tions could be lodged against a pre- 
sentee only in reference to life and 
doctrine, and in rare casea. in which 
physical defects were alleged to exist, 
such as the wanting of Gaelic in a 
Highland parish, or total deafness, 
weakness of voice, and such infirmi- 
ties, as rendered it impossible to dis- 
charge the ministerial functions. But 
by the existing law, objections of 
every kind can be receivea ; and the 
presbytery, having regard to the cha- 
racter and number of the objectors^ 
are empowered, if they see fit, to stop 
the settlement. The presentee, of 
course, can appeal to the superior 
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ttmrts. Bnt if the Assembly-^the 
court of last review — homologates the 
deeision, there the matter *•*• UUls end/^ 
•ad the presentee is set aside. 

When the way is paved for a settle- 
ment, the presbytery, on a day previ- 
ously announced, meet in the vacant 
ehurcb, a sermon is preached by one of 
tlieir number who is appointed to 
preside, — after which, having narrated 
the various steps that have been 
taken, he pats to the presentee, 
in presence of the congregation, a 
eeries of questions as to his belief in 
the Scriptures, his approval of the 
Confession of Faith, his willingness to 
■ubniit to the rules of the Church, and 
bb acceptance of the call to be minister 
in that place. Satisfactory answers 
having been received to these interro- 
gatories, the preaciier descends from 
tiie pulpit to a space in front, where 
lie engages in prayer, and, in the 
coarse of it, he and the brethren 
of presbytery, forming a circle round 
tlie presentee, who is in the attitude of 
kneeling, lay their hands on his head. 
This forms the whole ceremony of ordi- 
nation to the office of the minister, and 
it is one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive spectacles that can be witncsseil. 
At the conclusion, he is dechured minis- 
ter of that church, in tiie name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and receives the 
right hand of fellowship. This done, 
the preacher, returning to tlie pulpit, 
addresses suitable advices both to the 
new minister and his flock. At the 
conclusion of the service, an opportunity 
is given to the people to shake hands 
with their pastor at the door as they 
retire. When left alone with the pres- 
l»ytefy, be signs the formula, and his 
name is thereafter added to the rolL 

In the case of a presentee who is 
already discharging the duties of the 
ministry, the same general course is 
observed, with a due regard to the 
difference of ctrcumstances. On his 
pftaenution being lodged, the presby- 
tery who receive it appoint one or two 
of their number to repair as their com- 
to tlM presbytery, within 



whose bounds the minister presented it 
at present officiating, and to state such 
reasons as may seem good to' them for 
urging his translation to a new sphere. 
That presbytery appoint one of their 
members to officiate in his pulpit on a 
specified Sabbath, for the purpose of 
intimating to his people, at the close 
of the service, that their minister 
is contemplating a removal, and tlint 
if the congregation have any objec- 
tions to urge against it, they must 
compear at the next meeting of 
the presbytery. It remains with 
that court to determine whether it is 
for the majus honum ecclesios that he 
shonid be translated. It may be that 
the people compear to object, and tlieu 
the presbytery, taking into consideratiun 
the circumstances of the two competing 
parishes, may refuse to sauctiun his 
translation. Several instances of such 
refusals have occurred at no distant 
date. But if the presbytery decern that 
his removal will place him in a greater 
sphere of usefulness, they convey an 
expression of their concurrence to the, 
presbytery, before whom his new pre- 
sentation has been laid. Steps are 
forthwith taken to proceed with this 
translation according to the rules of the 
Church, and the same forms are ob- 
served as in the settlement of a presen- 
tee, except that the act of ordination 
is not repeated. 

On a church or parish becoming 
vacant, by death or otherwise, a mem- 
ber of the presbytery is appointed on 
the ensuing Sabbath to declare it so, 
and, at the same time, formal intima- 
tion of the vacancy is sent to the 
patron. Six months are allowed him 
by law to make his selection; and if, 
on the expiry of that period, he has 
failed to exercise his privilege, the 
right of presentation comes tavquam 
jure devoluto^ into the hands of the 
prasbytery. Patronages are well known 
to be sold and bought with or without 
the possession of property in the parish 
in which the right of advowson ia 
to be exercised. But in a country 
where the greatest horror of aimouaioiu 
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practloes is enterUiioed, proTision is 
made that the sale of a patronage shall 
be null and void, if it be made during a 
vacancy ; and probationera are warned, 
as we have already said, at the time of 
receiving their license, that the Church 
will scrutinize with the greatest jeal- 
ousy, every charge of a pecuniary 
compact. A patron, in order to present 
to a vacant parish, must qualify to 
government, and an extract of his 
having done so must be laid on the 
table of the presbyteiy, along with 
the presentation. Persons of any 
evangelical denomination may be 
patrons, but a Papist cannot. In 
general, patronage is held as a 
trust by a superior for the benefit of 
the parish in which he possesses a 
patrimonial interest; and the attach- 
ment which resident proprietors natu- 
ally feel towards the people amongst 
whom they dwell, together with the 
influence of public opinion, affords a 
security for the judicious and careful 
exercise of the right. Tiiis observation 
is especially applicable to the patron- 
' ages vested in the crown, whicti has for 
many years shown a strong disposition 
to settle vacant parishes in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, wherever 
there appears a generid agreement, or 
unanimity in their choice. 

The care of vacant churches devolves 
on the presbytery of the bounds, who send 
one of tbeu* number to officiate in rota- 
tion every alternate Sabbatli, leave being 
usually given to the people, when 
they apply for it, to provide, at their 
own expense, a preacher for the inter- 
mediate days. It is strongly recom- 
mended, that members of presbytery, 
who are appointed to supply vacant 
parishes, appear in propria perscnd, 
as there are frequently baptisms or 
other duties that demand the services 
of an ordained minister ; and especially 
on those occasions when presbyterial 
intimations have to be made, no cause 
but one of strong necessity is admitted 
to justify the employment of a substi- 
tute. 
Every pariah mast have a church 



In which divine worship may be ce!e« 
brated. The size of a parochial church 
must be proportioned to the number of 
inhabitants, and the law has fixed that 
it shall be capable of accommodating 
two-thirds of the examinable popula- 
tion, that is, two-thirds of the parish- 
ioners above twelve years of age. It 
is for the permanent population, how- 
ever, that this provision requires to be 
made; for if a manufactory or a minuig 
establishment should suddenly spring up 
to occasion, by the influx of workmen, a 
great increase in the number of inhab- 
itants, the requisite church accommoda- 
tion must be provided by the erection 
of a chapel, through means of voluntary 
subscription or private munificence. The 
parish church is designed for the use of 
the permanent residents, and the 
amount of accommodation must be 
provided for the whole inhabitants, 
however much dissent may prevail, 
and even although a part of the popu- 
lation consist of Highlanders, who 
require a Gaelic chapel for themselves. 
The duty of building and repairing 
a parish church devolves upon the heri- 
tors or proprietors ; and the rule usually 
followed in apportioning the amount of 
assessment on each, in a purely land- 
ward parish, is, according to the valued 
rent of his estate ; but in a parish partly 
rural, partly burghal, according to the 
real or actual rent of the properties. The 
heritors, when convinced of the urgent 
necessity for repairing an old or build- 
ing a new church, may assess them- 
selves ; but if they f^il to discharge their 
legal obligation, it is the duty of the 
presbytery, on the report of competent 
tradesmen, to ordain the necessarr 
repairs, or an entirely new building; 
and this decree of the presbytery, sit- 
ting in a civil capacity, and issued in 
due form, has the force of law. It is 
not the province of the ecclesiastical 
court to interfere with the proposed site 
of the church, with the style of its 
architecture, or with the amount of 
expenditure. They have to determine 
only whether it be sufficient for the 
wants of the populations aud eveo 
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alionid it ht contemplated to remove 
the church from ooe part of the parish 
to another, to the inconvenience of the 
minister and some of the people, the 
right of deciding in such a case belongs 
not to the presbjteiy, but to the lords 
of session, vho act as commissioners, 
and by whom a purpose of removal, if 
backed by three-fourths of the heritors, 
and the general voice of the inhabitants, 
may be sanctioned. The chnrch sit- 
tings are distributed according to the 
same rules which determine the propoiv 
tion of expense each heritor has to pay 
in the erection or repair of the building. 
The heritors first of all choose theirfamily 
seats. After the patron, the chief heritor 
has the right of choice, and all the rest 
according to the relative amount of 
their valued rents. Then the area of 
the church is divided in conformitv with 
the same rules ; different parts are ap- 
propriated to different heritors, and as 
the sittings are intended for the accom- 
modation of their respective tenantry, 
it is not competent for any proprietor 
to lease them, or to bestow them on 
strangers. Should he sell his estate, 
or portions of his estate, the sittings 
in the church are transferable along 
with the property, either in whole 
or in part. This division of the area 
of a church is sometimes made by the 
kirk-session or by the presbvtery ; bnt 
as disputes may arise, and a single 
proprietor has it in his power to dispute 
their arrangement, it is usual to invite 
the services of the Sheriff, whose judi- 
cial distribution carries the force of a 
legal enactment In landward parishes 
the dmrch accommodation is free, but 
in towns magistrates are entitled to let 
the sittings in churches,— only, however, 
for the purpose of levying rent sufficient 
to keep the edifice in proper repair, as 
well as defray the necessary expense of 
ordinances. 

The custody of the church is, for ordi- 
nary purposes, committed to the minis- 
ter, as without his consent or permis- 
sion, — subject of course to that of the 
presbytery, no worship can be oele- 
boUedft iod DO minister, whether of a 



different persnasion, or even of the 
Established Church, can occupy the 
pulpit. But the church, being not con« 
sidered in Scotland as ares sacra^ as 
in other countries where such edifices 
are formally consecrated, is used some- 
times during the week for other pur- 
poses than those of worship — for meet- 
ings of heritors, of kirk sessions, of law 
courts, or of freeholders for municipal 
or parliamentary elections. 

The provision made for parish minis- 
ters by the law of Scotland consists of 
a stipend, arising from a tax on land. 
It is raised on the principle of commut- 
ing tithes or teinds into a modified 
charge, — ^the fifth of the land produce, 
according to a method introduced in 
the reign of Charles I., ratified by 
William III., and unalterably estab- 
lished by the treaty of union. To 
make this intelligible, we may observe, 
that at the Reformation the teinds were 
appropriated by the crown, with the 
burden of providing for the minister. 
They were in afler times often be- 
stowed as gifts on private individuals 
totally unconnected with the parish, 
and who thus came so far in place of 
the crown. These persons received the 
name of titulars, from being entitled to 
collect from the heritors the unappro- 
priated teinds; but they were also 
bound, on demand, to sell to any 
heritor the titularship to his own teinds 
at nine years' purchase. From the 
collective land -produce of a parish, the 
court of teinds determines how much is 
to be allotted for the support of the 
minister. This general decree having 
fixed the amount, a common agent, 
appointed by the court, proceeds to 
divide it proportionally among the 
landholders, and this division, when 
fully made, is sanctioned by the court. 
It is called a decreet of modification^ 
and forms the authority or rule, ac- 
cording to which alone the minister 
collects his stipend. According to 
this system, which has prov^ • 
very happy settlement of a quautio 
vexataf the burden falls not on tho 
farmer or tenant, •• in other ooontriet 
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where tithing exactions are made, but 
on the landholder or titular of the 
teinds, to whom a privilege of relief 
is opened by having them Jixed, 
He may value them, that is, to use the 
words of Principal Hill, ^^ lead a proof 
of their present value before the Court 
of Session, and the valuation, once made 
by authority of that court, ascertains 
the quantity of victual, or the sum of 
money in the name of teind, pay- 
able out of his lands in all time coming." 
Tlie advantage of this system is, that 
it enables proprietors to know exactly 
the extent of the public burdens on 
their estate, and the teind appropriated 
to the maintenance of the minister, or 
to educational and other pious uses, being 
sacred and inviolable, is always taken 
into account, and deducted in the pur- 
chase or sale of lands. But that would 
not be so advantageous to the minister 
by fixing his income at one invariable 
standard, were it not that provision is 
made for an augmentation of stipend 
every twenty years, in parishes where 
there are free teinds. This is done by 
the minister instituting a process before 
the judges of the Court of Session, who 
act as commissioners for the plantation 
of kirks, and valuation of teinds ; and 
in this process the act 1808 requires 
that he shall summon not only the 
heritors of the parish, but also the 
moderator and clerk of presbytery as 
parties. In the event of the minister 
being able to prove a great advance in 
the social and agricultural state of the 
parish, the judges grant his application, 
allocating some additional chalders; 
but where the arguments pleaded 
appear to them unsatisfactory, they 
give a small addition, or refuse alto- 
gether. In many parishes, however, 
from the teinds being exhausted, minis- 
ters had no prospect of augmentation 
in the ordinary way ; but redress was 
afforded through the liberality of Mr. 
PercivaPs government in 1810, which 
used their influence in procuring an 
act of parliament to be passed, accord- 
ing to which all stipends in the Estab- 
lishment should, out of the exchequer, 



be made up to £150. This, though 
but a poor and inadequate provision 
for men of a liberal profession, was 
felt and gratefully received at the time 
as a great boon. But such is the 
mutability of human society, that these 
stipends which in 1810 foimed the 
minimum, are now greatly superior to 
many which at the same period were 
considered, for Scotland, rich benefices; 
but, which being wholly paid in grain, 
have, through the late agrarian law, 
fallen far below that standard.* The 
incomes of city ministers are paid 
wholly in money. Besides the sti- 
pend, every parish minister has a right 
to a manse or parsonage-house, garden, 
and offices, — the style as well as tlie 
extent of accommodation being gener- 
ally proportioned to the value of 
the benefice and the character of 
the neighbourhood. According to 
law, the glebe consists of four acres 
of arable land, although, in point 
of fact, it generally exceeds that 
measure ; and, besides, most ministers 
have a grass glebe, sufficient for the 
support of a horse and two cows. All 
these, by a late decision of the Court 
of Session, are exempt fh)m poor rates 
and similar public burdens. Ministers 
in royal burghs are entitled to manses, 
but those in other cities and towns 
have none. 

There are 963 parish churches, 42 
parliamentary churches, in all 1005. 
In this enumeration, collegiate churches 
are reckoned one parish. There are, 
besides, a gi*eat many Chapels of Ease 
and quoad sacra churches, fourteen of 
which have recently been erected 
into new parishes, ia terms of Sir 
James Graham's Act, and seventeen 
additional districts are in the course 
of erection. ^^ In only five parishes is 
the minister chosen by the people ; ia 
581 he is selected by individual noble- 
men or gentry, in 289 by the crown, 
in 52 by town councils, in 31 by the 
crown in conjunction with nobles or 
gentry, in 10 by universities,** &o. 

* A sum of £8 68. 8d is generally allowed 
over aad above for communion elomentik 
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The Free Chnrch of Scotland was in their Beveral recent decisions, in re- 
organized as a distinct religious com- gud to matters spiritual and ecclesias- 
Diunity in May, 1843. The General tical, whereby it has been held inter 
Assembly of the National Church waa o/ta, — 

appointed to be held in Edinburgh on " First, That the Courts of the 
the 18th day of May in that year. Church by law established, and mem- 
When its members had all assembled in bers thereof, are liable to be coerced by 
the ordinary place of meeting, and her the Civil Courts in the exercise of their 
Mfljesty*8 Commissioner, accompanied spiritual functions; and in particular 
by the principal oflScers of State in in the admission to the office of the 
Scotland, liad taken his place, the Mo- holy ministry, and the constitution oi 
derator of Assembly, instead of consti- the pastoral relation, and that tiiey are 
tuting the meeting in the usual form, subject to be compelled to intrude minis- 
rose and read the following protest, ters on reclaiming congregations iu 
which had been previously prepared :— opposition to the fundamental principles 

of the Church, and their views of the 

We, the undersigned ministers, and Word of God, and to the litWties of 

elders, chosen as commissioners to the Christ's people. 

General Assembly of the Church of Scot- ^' Second, That the said Civil Courts 

land, indicted to meet this day, but have power to interfere with and inter- 

preclnded from holding the said Assem- diet the preaching of the Gospel and 

bly by reason of the circumstances , administration of ordinances as au- 



hereinafler set forth, in consequence of 
which a Free Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in accordance with the laws 



thorised and enjoined by the Church 
C^jurts of the Establishment. 

'' Third, That the said Civil Courts 



and constitution of the said Church, have power to suspend spiritual cen- 
eannot at this time be holden — ' snres pronounced by the Church Courts 



Considering that the Legislature, by 
theur rejection of the CUim of Ri^^ht 
adopted by the last General Assembly 
of the said Church, and their refusal to 
pvt redress and protection against the 
jurisdiction assumed, and the coercion 
of Ute repeatedly attempted to be ex- 
ercised over the CourU of the Church 
in matters spiritual by the Civil Courts, 



of the Establishment against ministers 
and probationers of the Church, and to 
interdict their execution as to spiritual 
effects, functions, and privileges. 

''Fourth, That the said Civil Courts 
have power to reduce and set aside the 
sentences of the Church Courts of the 
Establishment deposing ministers from 
the office of the holy ministry, and de- 



^.w .|.......^. ^j »..w v.'.. >,^VU«I,«>, J — Jt — — ^ 

have reoognizcd and fixed the cundi- ' priving probationers of their license to 
lions of the Church Establishment, as preach ihe Gospel, with reference to the 
faenoeforward to subsist in Scotland, to spiritual status, functions, and privi* 
be audi as these have been pronounced leges, of such ministers and prubution- 
•nd declared by the said Civil Cuuru . ers— restoring them to the spiritual 
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office and statns of winch the Charoh 
Courts had deprived them. 

"^ Fifth, That the said Civil Courts 
have power to determine on the right 
to sit as members of the supreme and 
other judicatories of the Church by law 
established, and to issue interdicts 
against sitting and voting therein, irre- 
apective of the judgment and determi- 
nation of the said judicatories. 

'< Sixih, That the said Civil Coarts 
have power to supersede the majority 
of a Church Court of the Establishment, 
in regard to the exercise of its spiritual 
functions as a Church Court, and to 
authorize the minority to exercise the 
said functions, in opposition to the 
Court itself, and to the superior judi- 
catories of the Establishmeut. 

^' Seventh^ That the said Civil Conrte 
have power to stay processes of disci- 
pline pending before Courts of the 
Church by law established, and to in- 
terdict such Courts from proceeding 
therein. 

^' Eighth, That no pastor of a con- 
gregation can be admitted into the 
Church Courts of the Establisliment, 
and allowed to rule, as well as to teach, 
agreeably to the institution of the 
office by the Head of the Church, nor 
to sit in any of the judicatories of the 
Church, inferior or supreme — and that 
no additional provision can be made 
for the exercise of spiritual discipline 
among the members of the Church, 
though not affecting any patrimonial 
interests, and no alteration introduced 
in the state of pastoral saperintend- 
ence and spiritual discipline in any 
parish, without the sanction of a Civil 
Court. 

^* All which jurisdiction and power 
on the part of the said Civil Courte 
severally above specified, whatever pro- 
ceeding may have given occasion to its 
exercise, is, in our opinion, in itselt 
inconsistent with Christian liberty, and 
with the authority which the Head of 
the Church hath conferred on the Church 
alone.'* 

And farther considering, that a Gene- 
ral Assembly, composed, in accordance 



with the laws and fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Church, in part of commis- 
sioners themselves admitted without the 
sanction of the Civil Court, or chosen 
by Presbyteries composed in part of 
members not having that sanction, 
cannot be constituted as an Assembly 
of the Establishment without dis- 
regarding the law and the legal con- 
ditions of the same as now ^^ed and 
declared ; 

And farther considering, that such 
commissioners as aforesaid would, as 
members of an Assembly of the Estab- 
lishment, be liable to be interdicted 
from exercising their functions, and tc 
be subjected to civil coercion at the in- 
stance of any individual having interest, 
who might apply to the Civil Conrta 
for that purpose *, 

And considering farther, that civil 
coercion has already been in divers in- 
stances applied for and nsed, whereby 
certain commissioners returned to the 
Assembly this day appointed to have 
been holden, have been interdicted from 
claiming their seats, and from sitting 
and voting therein ; and certain Pres- 
byteries have been, by interdicts direct- 
ed against their members, prevented 
from freely choosing commissioners to 
the said Assembly, whereby the freedom 
of such Assembly, and the liberty of 
election thereto, has been forcibly ob- 
structed and taken away ; 

And fartheb considering, that, 
n these circumstances, a free Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, by law estab- 
lished, cannot at this time be holden, 
and that an Assembly, in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of the 
Church, cannot be constituted in con- 
nection with the State without violating 
the conditions which must now, since 
the rejection by the Legislature of the 
Church's Claim of Right, be held to be 
the conditions of the Establishment ; 

And considering that, while here- 
tofore, as members of Church judica- 
tories ratified by law and recognized 
by the constitntion of the kingdom, we 
held ourselves entitled and bound to 
exercise and maintain the jurisdiction 
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Tested in these judicatories i?ith the 
sanction of the Constitution, notwith- 
standing the decrees as to matters spi- 
ritnal and ecclesiastical of the Civil 
Courts, because we conid not see that 
the State had required submission 
thereto as a condition of the Establish- 
ment, but, on the contrary, were satis- 
fied that the State, by the Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland, forever and un- 
alterably secured to this nation by the 
Treaty of Union, had repudiated any 
power in the Civil Courts to pronounce 
auoh decrees, we are now constrained 
to acknowledge it to be the mind and 
will of the State, as recently declared, 
that such submission should and does 
form a condition of the Establishment, 
and of the possession of the bene6t8 
thereof; and that as we cannot, with- 
out committing what we believe to be 
sin — in opposition to God*s law — in 
disregard of the honour and authority 
of Christ's Crown, and in violation of 
oor own solemn vowa— comply with 
this condition, we cannot in conscience 
continue connected with it, and retain 
the benefits of an Establishment U 
which such condition is attached. 

We, therefore, the Ministers and 
Elders foresaid, on this the first occa- 
sion since the rejection by the Legisla- 
ture of the Church's Claim of Right, 
when the commissioners chosen from 
throughout the bounds of the Church 
to the General Assembly appointed to 
have been this day holden are convened 
together, do. frotest, that the condi- 
tions foresaid, while we deem them con- 
trary to, and subversive of the settle- 
ment of church-government efiected at 
the Revolution, and solemnly guaranteed 
ty the Act of Security and Treaty of 
Union, are also at variance with God's 
Word, in opposition to the doctrines 
and fundamental principles of the 
Church of Scotland, inconsistent with 
the freedom essential to the rigiit con- 
•tittttion of a Church of Christ, aud| 
ineompatible with the government j 
which He, as the Head of His Chuich, 
bath therein appointed distinct from 
tba civil nagbtrata. 1 



And we farther protest, that any 
Assembly constituted in submission to 
the conditions now declared to be law, 
and under the civil coercion which has 
been brought to bear on the election 
of commissioners to the Assembly this 
day appointed to have been holden, 
and on the Commissioners chosen 
thereto, is not, and shall not be deemed, 
a UwAd and free Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, according to the 
original and fundamental principles 
thereof; and that the Claim, Declara- 
tion, and Protest, of the General As- 
sembly which convened at Edinburgh 
in May, 1842, as the Act of a free and 
lawful Assembly of the said Church, 
shall be holden as setting forth the 
true constitution of the said Church; 
and that the said Claim, along with 
the laws of the Church now subsisting, 
ahall in nowise be affected by whatso- 
ever acts and proceedings of any As- 
sembly constituted under the conditions 
now decJared to be the law, and in 
submission to the coercion now imposed 
on the Establishment. 

And, finally, while firmly asserting 
the right and duty of the civil magis- 
trate to maintain and support an estab- 
lishment of religion in accordance 
with God*s Word, and reserving to our- 
selves and our successors to strive hf 
all lawful means, as opportunity shall 
in God's good providence be ofi^ered, to 
secure the performance of this duty 
agreeably to the Scriptures, and in im- 
plement of the Statutes of the kingdom 
of Scotland, and the obligations of the 
Treaty of Union as understood by na 
and our ancestors, but acknowledging 
that we do not hold ourselves at liberty 
to retain the benefits of the Establish- 
ment while we cannot comply with the 
conditions now to be deemed thereto 
atuclied — WE protest, that in the 
circumstances in which we are placed, 
it is, and shall be lawful for ns, and 
such other oommissionera chosen to 
the Assembly appointed to have been 
this day holden as may concur with ua^ 
to withdraw to a separate place of meet- 
ing, for the purpose of taking steps for 
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ourselves and all who adhere to 
maintaining with us the Confession of 
Faith, and Standards of the Church of 
Scotland, as heretofore understood — for 
separating in an orderly way from the 
Establishment ; and thereupon adopting 
such measures as may be competent to 
US, in humble dependence on Gcd^s 
g^ace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
lor the advancement of His glory, the 
extension of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, and the administration of the 
aifairs of Christ^s house, according to 
his holy Word ; and we do now, for 
the purpose foresaid, witlidraw accoid- 
ingly, humbly and solemnly acknow* 
ledging the hand of the Lord in the 
things which have come upon us, be- 
cause of our manifold sins, and the sins 
of this Ciiurch and nation ; but, at the 
same time, with an assured conviction, 
that we are not responsible for any con- 
sequences that may follow from this our 
enforced separation fi-om an Establish- 
ment which we loved and prized— 
through interference with conscience, 
the dishonour done to Christ^s crown, 
and the rejection of his sole and supreme 
authority as King in his Church. 



Afler reading the above document, the 
Moderator and other Members of Assem- 
bly, together with those who adhered 
to the views and principles embcdied in 
the Protest, withdrew to another place 
of meeting, and were constituted as the 
Free Church of Scotland. They elected 
Dr. Chalmers as their moderator, and 
proceeded with the business before them 
according to the usual forms. 

The Free Church originated nothing; 
it adopted no new article of faith ; it 
organized no new ecclesiastical consti- 
tution; it prescribed no new fonns of 
woi*ship. The ecclesiastical laws — the 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms — 
the form of Church -Government — the 
Ritual of Worship, which had been re- 
ceived and observed in the National 
Church, were all retained as they were, 
not by any specific enactment to that 
effect, but in virtue of the position the 
Free Church had been forced to assume. 



In fact, though dis-cstablished, they 
held themseles to be the true National 
Church of the Reformation — the church 
which had hitherto been protected and 
supported by the State, and to which 
the great bulk of the population of 
Scotland belonged. The Free Church 
abandoned nothing but the endowments 
which the State had conferred; and its mi- 
nisters abandoned these not because they 
had changed their views of the relation 
which ought to subsist between Church 
and State, or adopted the opinion that 
it was unlawful to receive tlie pay of 
the State, but solely because the State, 
t*r.rono:h its Parliament and the decn^ 
of its Civil Courts, had essentially 
changed the conditions under which 
the Establishment had hitherto acted* 
The Ministry, Eldership, and Com- 
munion of the Free Church thus cont 
sisted, originally, exclusively of those 
who had occupied a similar position in 
the Establishment. They did not re- 
gard themselves as a Church newly or- 
ganized and instituted. They neces- 
sarily assigned this character to the 
Establishment, as accepting the New 
Conditions imposed by the State, and 
consenting to act under them. In the 
course of its history, the National 
Church of Scotland has been more than 
once dis-established. This happened 
after the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the State assumed an entire 
control over the Church, and expelled 
all those ministers who refused to ac- 
knowledge the king^s supremacy in 
ecclesiastical causes. The State at that 
period had set up a new institution, 
which it recognized as the Church of 
Scotland. The Church of the Reforma- 
tion was in the mean time dis-estab- 
lished and persecuted, and continued in 
that state until the period of the Revo- 
lution, in 1688, when it was again re- 
stored to its former position. The Free 
Church regards herself as occupying 
towards the existing Establishment 
very much the same relation as theur 
persecuted fathers did to the Establish 
ment in their day, and they believe 
that this new ecclesiastical Revolution 
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iiiTolyes essentially the same prin- 
ciples. 

Different views will be and have 
been entertained regarding the mag- 
nitude and vital importance of these 
principles. It is almost needless to 
say that the Free Church considers 
them to be most vital and essential. 
It is not credible that nearly five 
hundred ministers would abandon 
entirely their means of temporal 
subsistence for a mere trifle. When 
these ministers renounced the emolu- 
ments they had hitherto received 
from the State, and consented to 
abandon their comfortable homes, 
and relinquish the respectable status 
they had hitherto occupied, they did 
not know what was to become of 
them, and we have reason to believe 
that many of them contemplated no 
other resource than emigration to 
some distant land. Were the ques- 
tions at issue, moreover, between the 
Free Church and the F^stablishment, 
to be determined, either as to their 
truth or their importance, by the 
evidence of testimony, they admit 
but of one answer. The Free Church 
embraced from its commencement all 
the ministers who were best known 
in Scotland for talent, learning, and 
devoted piety; nearly aU the elders 
who constituted the ornament and 
support of the Church throughout 
the different parishes of the land ; 
almost the whole body of Sabbath- 
school teachers in town and country; 
and the great bulk of the pious fami- 
lies of Scotland. They knew the 
nature of the questions at issue, and 
formed their own estimate of the im- 
portance to be attached to them, and 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
protest was virtuallv subscribed by 
the religion of Scotland, in bo far as 
that had been hitherto found within 
the pale of the Established Church. 
And, what the Christians of Scotland 
felt and believed, was found to be 
inst what the Christians of other 
lands felt and believed. The value 
and truth of the peculiar principles 



of the Free Church have been joy- 
fully attested by nearly all the Chris- 
tian churches, both of Europe and 
America. 

To understand what these princi- 
ples are, and to show the position 
which the Free Church occupies, it 
will not be necessary that we should 
describe her form of government, and 
mode of worship, and Confession of 
Faith. We propose to confine our 
attention to a statement as brief as 
we can make it, consistent with clear- 
ness, of the character and grounds of 
the Protest we have inserted above. 

The Protest of the Free Church is 
grounded on facts of such recent 
occurrence, and so notorious, that 
nothing can be more easy than to 
establish them. It would not be 
necessary even to do this, but for the 
very equivocal position of the Esta- 
blishment, which, professing to re- 
main unchanged in its constitution, 
has a very obvious interest in induc- 
ing the people either to forget the 
facts which issued in the disruption, 
or to regard them as quite trivial. 
As set forth in the Protest, these facts 
assume a character of great import- 
ance, and it must appear that if what 
is there alleged is true, the Church 
as now Established is denuded of all 
Christian liberty, and has consented 
in every department of her functions 
to be subject to the dictation of the 
Civil Magistrate. 

1. The Protest alleges that the 
Courts of the Established Church 
are liable to be coerced by the Civil 
Courts *'in the admission to the 
office of the holy ministry, and the 
constitution of the pastoral relation, 
and that they are subject to be com- 
pelled to intrude ministers on re- 
claiming congregation^'' 

Pkoof. The Presbytery of Irvine 
was interdicted by the Court of Ses- 
sion from admitting a licentiate of 
the Church to a pastoral charge 
in Stewarton ''when there was no 
benefice — no right of patronage — no 
stipend- -no manse or glebe — and no 
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piflce of wonliip or anj patrimonial 
riglit coQuected therewith." The Court 
of Session issued *' a decree requiring 
and ordaining the Presbytery of Strath- 
bogie to take on trial and admit to the 
office of the holy ministry " at Mamoch 
**a probationer or nnordained candi- 
date for the ministry contrary to the 
will of the people,** which had been re- 
peatedly and emphatically expressed. 

2. The Protest alleges that the Civil 
Courts have power to interfere with, and 
interdict the preaching of the Gospel, 
and administration of ordinances, at 
authorised and enjoined by the Church 
Courts of the Establishment." 

Pboof. By repeated interdicts grant- 
ed by the Court of Session at the in- 
stance of ministers of the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, who were first suspended 
and finally deposed from the office of 
the holy ministry, the ministers of the 
Established Church were prohibiiel 
under the pains of law from preaching 
the Gospel or administering the sacra- 
ments in these parishes ; the Court of 
Session ^^ thus assuming to themselves 
the regulation of the preaching of the 
Word and administration of the sacra- 
ments, and at the same time invading 
the privilege common to all the subjects 
of the realm, of having freedom to wor- 
ship God according to their consciences, 
and under the guidance of the ministei's 
of the communion to which they be- 
long." 

3. The Protest alleges "that the 
Civil Courts have power to suspend spi- 
ritual censures pronounced by the Church 
Courts of the Establishment against 
ministers and probationers of the church, 
and to interdict their execution as to 
spiritual efiects, functions and privileges. 

. Proof. Seven ministers m the Pres- 
bytery of Strathbogie had been suspend- 
ed from exercising the functions of the 
ministry by the Courts of the Church. 
This sentence of suspension did not in 
any way interfere with the civil rights 
or the emoluments of the ministers. 
On an application to the Court of Ses- 
sion, the ecclesiastical sentence was re- 
moved, and the seven ministers con- 



tinued to exercise tneir functions as il 
it had never been passed. At a subse- 
quent period, and in the regular course 
of ecclesiastical discipline, the seven mi- 
nisters were deposed from the office of the 
ministry. The Court of Session inter- 
dicted the execution of this sentence, 
and assumed the power of reponing 
the parties to the status of which they 
bad been deprived, and of authorizing 
them to continue in the exercise of their 
ministerial functions. 

4. The Protest alleges that the " Civil 
Courts have power to reduce and set 
■side the sentences of the Church Courts 
of the Establishment, deposing mini- 
eters, and depriving probationers of 
their license.** 

Pkoof. a probationer, who had re- 
ceived a presentation to the Church and 
parish of Lethendy, was accused of 
drunkenness, obscenity, and profane 
swearing. The Presbytery of Dunkeld 
proceeded in the usual form to take 
proof of the charges laid against him. 
The Court of Session first interdicted 
the Presbytery from proceeding, and 
when the probationer had been, on the 
proof of these charges, deprived of his 
license, the sentence was set aside, and 
the status of the party restored. The 
seven Strathbogie ministers, who had 
been deposed by the General Assembly, 
were reinstated in their office by the 
Court of Session. 

5. The Protest alleges that the Civil 
Courts have power to determine on the 
right of persons to sit as membei-s of 
Church Courts, and to interdict " their 
sitting and voting therein, irrespective 
of the judgment and determination" of 
the Courts themselves. 

Proof. The Court of Session affirmed 
the right of the deposed ministers of 
Strathbogie to sit as members of the 
General Assembly. The same Court 
granted interdicts to all who applied for 
them against ministers of unendowed 
Churches sitting and voting in Presby* 
teries. Synods, or the General Assembly. 

6. The Protest alleges that the Civil 
Courts have power to supersede the ma- 
jority of a Church Court, and to autho- 
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rise the minority to vAercise its func- 
tions, in opposition to the Court itself, 
and to the superior judicatories of the 
Establishment. 

Pkoof. The Court of Session granted 
anthority to a minority of the Presby- 
tery of Dunlield, to proceed with the 
settlement of a minister at Lethendy, 
against the instructions both of that 
Presbytery and of the General Assem- 
bly. 

7. The Protest alleges that the " Civil 
Conrts have power to stay processes of 
discipline pending before Courts of the 
Church by law established, and to in- 
terdict such Courts from proceeding 
therein.*' 

Proof. The Court of Session inter- 
dicted the Presbytery of Hamilton 
from pronouncing sentence of deposi- 
tion upon the minister of Cambusnethan, 
who had been found guilty of theft. 
The Presbytery of Stranraer was inter- 
dicted in like manner from proceeding 
in the trial of the minister of Stranraer, 
who was accused of fraud and swind- 
ling. The Presbytery of Dunkeld was 
interdicted from proceeding with a libel 
i^inst the presentee to Lethendy, 
charging him with drunkenness, ob- 
scenity, and profane swearing. 

8. The Protest alleges that no pas- 
tor can be admitted into the Church 
Conrts of the Establishment; and that 
DO additional provision can be made for 
the exercise of spiritual discipline among 
the members of the Church, without the 
sanction of a Civil Court. 

Psoop. The Court of Session inter- 
dicted the Presbvtery of Irvine fp^m 
admitting an additional minister, in 
Stewarton, to meet the wants of an in- 
sreasing population; from constituting 
a aew Kirk Session in that parish, to 
exercise discipline, and from innovating 
on its existing state, *' as regards pas- 
toral superintendence, its Kirk Session, 
and jurisdiction, and discipluie thereto 
bekmging.*^ 

By these, and snoh like acts, those 
who formed the Free Church believed 
that the Establishment had been de- 
prived of those liberties which are esseti* 



tial to a Christian Cnarm, and that the 
constitution which the Church of Scot- 
land had hitherto enjoyed in its conneo- 
tion with the State was entirely over- 
thrown. In the Protest which we have 
cited above, reference is made to a 
Claim of Eight which the Church had 
presented to the legislature. To under- 
stand aright both the position of the 
Free Church and of the Establishment, 
it is necessary to look to the nature of 
that claim. This will be best seen by 
presenting the more important sections 
of it to our readers. 

'Wbekeas it is an essential doctrine 
of this Church, and a fundamental 
principle in its constitution, as set forth 
in the Confession of Faith thereof, in 
accordance with the Word and law of 
the most Holy God, that " there is no 
other Head of the Church but the Lord 
Jesus Christ*' (ch. zxv. sec. 6) ; and 
that, while God, the supreme Lord 
and King of all the world, hath ordained 
civil magistrates to be under him over 
the people, for his own glory, and the 
public good, and to this end hath armed 
them with the power of the sword ^' 
(ch. xxiii. sec. 1 ) ; and while ^^ it is the 
duty of people to pray for magistrates, 
to honour their persons, to pay them 
tribute and other dues, to obey their 
lawful commands, and to be subject to 
their authority for conscience' sake,*' 
** from which ecclesiastical persons are 
not exempted*' f ch. xxiil sec. 4) ; and 
while the magistrate hath authority, 
and it is his duty, in the exercise of 
that power which alone is committed to 
him, namely, ** the power of the sword,*' 
or civil rule, as distinct from •* the power 
of the keys," or spiritual authority, 
expressly denied to him, to take order 
for the preservation of purity, peace* 
and unity in the Church, yet "The 
Lord Jesus, as King and Head of His 
Church, hath therein appointed a go* 
vemment in the hand of church officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate'* 
(ch. Exx. sec 1); which government 
k mmisterial, not lordly, and to be ex- 
ercised in consonance with the laws of 
Christ, and with tha UberUes of hia 
eople: 
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A^VD wnEKKAS, according to the said 
Confession, and to the other standards 
of the Church, and agreeably to the 
"Word of God, this government of the 
Chnrch, thus appointed by the Lord 
Jesus, in the hand of church officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate or 
supreme power of the State, and flow- 
ing directly from the Head of the 
Ciiurch ^0 the office-bearers thereof, to 
the exclusion of the civil magistrate, 
comprehends, as the objects of it, the 
preaching of the Word, admibistration 
of the Sacraments, correction of man- 
ners, the admission of the office-bearers 
of the Cliurch to their offices, their 
Buspension and deprivation therefrom, 
the infliction and removal of Church 
censures, which, by the said Confes- 
sion, is declared, in conformity with 
Scripture, to have been committed *' 
(ch. xxz. sec. 2) to church officers, 
and, which, as well as the preaching 
oi the Word and the administration 
of the Sacraments, it is likewise there- 
by declared, that " the civil magis- 
trate may not assume to himsdf" 
(ch. xxiii. sec. 3) : 

And Whereas this jurisdiction and 
government, since it regards only spi- 
ritaal condition, rights, and privileges, 
doth not interfere with the jurisdic- 
tion of secular tribunals, whose deter- 
minations as to all temporalities con- 
ferred by the State upon the Church, 
and as to all civil consequences, at- 
tached by law to the decisions of 
Church Courts in matters spiritual, 
this Church hath ever admitted, and 
dotli admit, to be exclusive and ulti- 
mate, as she hath ever given and in- 
culcated implicit obedience thereto : 
And Whereas the above-mentioned 
essential doctrine and fundamental 
principle in the constitution of the 
Church, and the government and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction flowing therefrom, 
founded on God's Word, and set forth 
in the Confession ci Faith and other 
standards of this Church, have been, 
by diverse and repeated Acts of Par- 
liament, recognized, ratified, and con- 
firmed ; — inasmuch as — 



j *^ First, The said Confession itself, 
containing the doctrine and prmciples 

' above set forth, was ' ratified and 

' established, and voted and approven as 
the public and avowed Confession of 

I this Church,' by the fifth Act of the 
second session of the first Parliament of 
King William and Queen Mary, entita- 
led, ^Act ratifying the Confession of 
Faith, and Settling Presbyterian Church- 
Government* (1090, c. 6) ; to which 
Act the said Confession is annexed, and 
with it incorporated in the statute law 
of this kingdom. 

'^ Second, By an Act passed in the first 
Parliament of King James YI., enti- 
tnled, ' Of admission of ministers : of 
laic patronages* (1567, e. 7), it is 
enacted and declared, ^That the ex- 
amination and admission of ministers 
within this realm be only in the power 
of the Kirk, now openly and publicly 
professed within the same ;* and, while 
the * presentation of laic patronages* 
was thereby * reserved to the just and 
ancient patrons,' it was provided, that, 
if the presentee of a patron should be 
refused to be admitted by the inferior 
ecclesiastical authorities, it should be 
lawful for the patron *• to appeal to the 
General Assembly of the whole realm, 
by whom the cause being decided, shall 
take end as they decern and declare.' 

*' Third, By an Act passed in the 
same first Parliament, and renewed in 
the sixth Parliament of the said King 
James YL, entituled, ' Anent the juris- 
diction of the Kirk' (15C7, c. 12,jfbl. 
edit), the said Kirk is declared to have 
jurisdiction '• in the preaching of the true 
Word of Jesus Christ, correction of 
manners, and administration of the holy 
sacraments ' (1579, c. G9) ; and it is 
farther declared, ' that there be 7io other 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical acknowledged 
within this realm, other than that which 
is and shall be within the same Kirk^ 
or that flows therefrom, concerning 
the premises;^ which Act, and that last 
before-mentioned, were ratified and ap- 
proven by another Act passed in the year 
1581, entituled, * Katification of the lib- 
erty of the trueKurk of God and religion^ 
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with oonfinnation of the laws and Acts 
made to that effect before* (1581, c. 99); 
which other Act, and all the separate 
Acts therein recited, were again revived, 
ratified, and confirmed by an Act oF the 
twelfth Parliament of the said King 
James YL, entitnled, 'Batification of 
the liberty of the true Kirk,' &c (1592, 
e. 116); which said Act (having been 
repealed in 1662) was revived, renewed, 
and confirmed bj the before- mentioned 
statute of King William and Queen 
Maiy (1690, c. 5). 

«* Fourth^ The sud Act of the twelfth 
Parliament of King James VI., ratified 
and approved the General Assemblies, 
Provincial Synods, Presbvteries, and 
Kirk Sessions ^ appointed 07 the Kirk * 
(1592, 0. 116), and 'the whole juris- 
diction and discipline of tbe same Kirk ;' 
•assed and annulled ' all and whatsoever 
acts, laws, and statutes, made at any time 
before the daj and date thereof, against 
tbe libertj of the tme Kirk, jurisdiction, 
and discipline thereof, as the same is 
used and exercised within this realm ;' 
appointed presentations to benefices to 
be directed to Presbyteries, 'with fall 
power to give collation thereupon, and 
to put onler to all matters and causes 
ecclesiastical within their bounds, ao- 
eording to the discipline of the Kirk ; 
providing tbe foresaid Presbyteries be 
bound and astricted to receive and ad- 
mit whatsoever qualified minister, pre- 
sented by his majesty or laic patrons ' 
(the effect of which proviso and of tbe 
reservation in the Act of the first Par- 
liament of King James VI., above-men- 
tioned (1667, c 7)« ia hereinafter more 
fully adverted to) ; and farther dechired 
that the jurisdiction of the sovereign and 
bis courts, as set forth in a previous Act 
(1584, a 129), to extend over all per- 
sons his subjects, and ' in all matters,^ 
should ' noways be prejudicial nor de- 
rogate anything to the privilege that 
God has given to tbe spiritual oflSce- 
bearers of the Kirk, concerning heads 
cf religion^ matters of heresy, excovn" 
municationj collation^ or deprivation 
pf ministers, or any such like essential 
csMsureSf grounded and having warrant 



of the Word of God ;• by which enact- 
ment, declaration, and acknowledgment, 
the State recognized and established as 
a fundamental principle of the constito- 
tion of the kingdom, that the jurisdio- 
tion of the Church in these matters was 
•given by God' to the office-bearere 
thereof, and was exclusive, and free from 
coercion by any tribunals holding power 
or authority from the State or supreme 
dvil magistrate. 

" Fi/'th. The Pariiament holden by 
King Charles II. (1662, c 1), imme- 
diately on his restoration to the throne, 
while it repealed the above-recited Act 
of the twelfth Pariiament of King 
James, and other relative Acts (1592, 
c. 116), at the same time acknowledged 
the supreme and exclusive nature of the 
jurisdiction thereby recognized to be in 
tbe Church, describing the said Acts as 
'Acts by which tbe sole and only 
power and jurisdiction within this 
Church doth stand in the Church, and 
in the general, provincial, and presby- 
terial assemblies and kirk-sessions,' and 
as Acts ' which may be interpreted to 
have given any Church power, jurisdic- 
tion, or government to the office-bearers 
of the Church, their respective meetings, 
other than that which acknowledgeth a 
dependence upon, and subordination to, 
the sovereign power of the King, as 
sapreme.' 

'* Sixth. The aforesaid Act of King 
William and Queen Mary (1690, c. 5), 
— on the narrative that their Majesties 
and the estates of Parliament conceived 
' it to be their bonnden duty, after the 
great deliverance that God hath lately 
wrought for this Church and kingdom, 
in the first place, to settle and secure 
therein the true Protestant reli^on, ac- 
cording to the truth of God's Word, aa 
it hath of a long time been professed 
within this land ; as also the govern- 
ment of Christ's Church within this na- 
tion, agreeable to the Word of God, and 
most conducive to true piety and godli- 
ness, and the establishing of peace and 
tranquillity within this realm,* — be- 
>iides ratifying and establishing as afore- 
said tbe Coi&ssion of Faith, did also 
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'establish, ratify, and oonfirm the 
Presbyterian Church government and 
discipline; that is to saj, tJie govern" 
ment of the Church by Kirk-SesHora, 
Presbyteries^ Provincial Synods^ and 
General Assemblies, ratified and estab« 
fished bj the 116 Act of James VL, 
Parliament 12, anno 1592, intitaled, 
* Ratification of the liberty of the true 
Kirk,' &o. (1692, o. 116), and there- 
after received bj the general consent of 
this nation, ^ to be the only government 
of Chrises Church within this king- 
dom;* and revived and confirmed the 
aaid Act of King James VI." 

And whereas, not only was the 
exclusive and ultimate jurisdiction of 
the Church Courts, in the government 
of the Church, and especially in the par- 
ticular matters, spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical, above-mentioned, recognized, 
and ratified, and confirmed — thus ne- 
cessarily implying the denial of power 
on the part of any secular tribnnid, 
holding its authority from the sovereign, 
to review the sentence of the Church 
Courts in regard to such matters, or 
coerce them in the exercise of such ju- 
risdiction; but all such power, and 
all claim on the pnrt of the Sove- 
reign to be considered supreme governor 
over the subjects of this kingdom of 
Scotland in causes ecclesiastical and 
spiritual^ as he is in causes civU and 
temporal, was, after a long-continued 
■truggle, finally and expressly repudi- 
ated and cast out of the constitution 
of Scotland, as inconsistent unth the 
Presbyterian Church government es- 
tablished at the Revolution, and there- 
after unalterably secured by the Treaty 
of Union with England ; by the consti- 
tution of which latter kingdom, difiering 
in this respect firom that of Scotland, 
the Sovereign is recognized to be su- 
preme governor, *^ as well in all spiri- 
tual and ecclesiastical things and 
causes as temporal:'*^ .Thus :— 

'* First, the General Assembly hav- 
ing, in the year 1582, proceeded to 
inflict the censures of the Church upon 
Robert Montgomery, minister of Stir- 
ling, for seeking to force himself, under 



a presentation From the King, into the 
archbishopric of Glasgow, contrary to 
an act of the Generd Assembly dis- 
charging the office of prelatio bishop in 
the Church, and for appealing to the 
secular tribunals agfunst the infliction of 
Church censures by the Church Courts, 
and seeking to have these suspended 
and interdicted — and having deposed 
and excommunicated him, notwith- 
standing of an interdict pronounced by 
the privy council of Scotland, the then 
supreme secular court of the kingdom — 
and having at the same time declared it 
to be part of the subsisting discipline of 
the Church, that any ministers thereof 
who * should seek any way by the civil 
power to exempt and withdraw them- 
selves from the jurisdiction of the Kirk, 
or procure, obtain, or use any letters oi 
charges, &c., to impair, hurt, or stay 
the said jurisdiction, discipline, &c, or 
to make any appellation from the 
Genera] Assembly to stop the discipline 
or order of the ecclesiastical policy or 
Jurisdiction granted bv God*s Word to 
the office-bearers withm the said Kirk,* 
were liable to the highest censures of 
the Church ; although their sentence of 
excommunication was declared by one 
of the Acts of Parliament of the year 
1584, commonly called the * Black 
Acts,' to be void, yet ultimately the 
King and Privy Council abandoned 
their interference. Montgomery sub- 
mitted to the Church Courts, and the 
statute of the twelfth Parliament of 
King James YL, already mentioned 
(1592, c 116), cassed and annulled 
^aU and whatsoever acts, laws, and 
statutes made at any time before the 
day and date thereof, against the liberty 
of the true Kirk, jurisdiction, and dis- 
cipline thereof, as the same is used and 
exercised within this realm ;^ since 
which enactment, no similar interfer- 
ence with the discipline and the cen- 
sures of the Church was ever attempted 
till the year 1841. 

*^ Second, It having been declared b^ 
another of the ^ Blad: Acts ' aforesaid 
(1584,0. 129), entituled, * AnAct con- 
firming the King'sMiyestiy's royal powec 
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oirer all the estates and subjects within 
this realm/ that *• his highness, his heirs 
tod successors, bj themselves and their 
councils, are, and in time to come shall 
be, judges competent to all persons his 
Highness* subjects, of whatsoever estate, 
degree, function, or condition that ever 
tiiej be of, spiritual or temporal, in ah 
matters wherein they or any of them 
shall be apprehended, summoned, or 
charged to answer to such things as 
shall be inquired of them by our sov* 
ereign lord and his council,' it was, 
by the said before mentioned Act of the 
twelfth Parliament of King James YL, 
(1692, c 116), declared tliat the said 
Act last above mentioned ^ shall noways 
be prejudicial, nor derogate any thing to 
the privilege that God has given to the 
spiritual office-bearers of the Kirk, con- 
cerning heads of religion, matters of 
heresy, excommunication, collation or 
deprivation of ministers, or any such like 
essential censures, specially grounded 
find having warrant of the Word of 
God. 

** Thirds It having been enacted, on 
the establishment of Prelacy in 1612 
(1612, c 1), tliat every minister, at 
bis admission, should swear obedience 
to the Sovereign as 'the only lawful 
supreme governor of this realm, as weQ 
in matters spiritual and ecclesiastical ae 
in things temporal,* the enactment to 
this effect was repealed on the restora- 
tion of Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment (1640, 0. 7.) 

** Fourth, A like acknowledgment, 
that the Sovereign was * the only su- 
preme governor of this kingdom over 
•n persons and in all causes* (1661, 
e. II), having been, on the second esta- 
blishment of PreUicy consequent on the 
restoration of King Charles II., required 
•8 part of the ordinary oath of allegi- 
ance, and having been also insert 
into the *Test Oath* (1681, c 6), so 
f rrannically attempted to be forced on 
the soljects of this realm during the 
Rigns of Charles II. and James II., and 
the same doctrine of the King*s supre- 
siaoy in all canaes, spiritual and eccle- 
•ittiUcilt u well it temporal and civil, 



' having farther been separately and spe- 
cially declared by the first Act of the 
second Parliament of the said King 
Charles 11.^1669, c. 1), entituled, *Act, 
asseiting his Majesty's supremacy over 
all persons and in all causes ecclesias- 
tical,* whereby it was *■ enacted, asserted, 
and declared, that his Majesty hath the 
supreme authority and supremacy over 
all persons, and in all causes ecde- 
siastical, within this kingdom ' (Estates, 
1689, 0. 18),— the Estates of this king- 
dom, at the era of the Revolution, did 
set forth, as the second article of the 
*' Grievances ' of which they demanded 
redress under theur ^ Claim of Right,' 
'That the first Act of Parliament, 1669, 
is inconsistent with the establishment of 
Church-government now desired, and 
ought to be abrogated.' 

*^ Fifths In compliance with this 
claim, an Act was immediately there- 
after passed (1690, c 1), of which the 
tenor follows : — *' Our Sovereign Lord 
and Lady the King and Queen's Ma- 
jesties, taking into their consideration 
that, by the second article of the Griev- 
ances presented to theur Majesties by 
the Estates of this kingdom, it is de- 
clared, that the first Act of the second 
Parliament of King Charles the Second, 
entituled, * Act asserting bis Majesty's 
j supremacy over all persons and in all 
causes ecclesiastical,' is inconsistent 
with the establishment of the Church 
government now desired, and ought to 
be abrogated : Therefore their Majes- 
ties, with advice and consent of the 
estates of Parliament, do hereby abro- 
gate, rescind, and annul the foresaid 
Act, and declares the same, in the 
whole heads, articles, and clauses there- 
of, to be of no force or effect in all time 
coming.' In accordance also there- 
with, the oath of allegiance above-men- 
tioned, requiring an acknowledgment of 
the King's sovereignty ^ in all causes ' 
(1689, c. 2), was done away, and that 
substituted which is now in use, simply 
requuing a promise to be * fiuthful, and 
bw true allegiance' to the Sovereign , 
and all preceding laws and Acts of Par- 
liament were rescinded, *iD eo far •• 
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they impose any other oaths of alle- 
gianee and supremacj, declarations and 
tests, excepting the oath dejideli,' By 
the which enactments, any claim on the 
part of the Sovereigns of Scotland to be 
supreme rulers in spiritual and eccle- 
siastical, as well as in temporal and 
civil causes, or to possess any power, 
by themselves or their judges holding 
commission from them, to exercise ju- 
risdiction in matters or causes spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, was repudiated and 
excluded from the constitution, as in- 
consistent with the Presbyterian Church- 
government then established, and secured 
under the statutes then and subsequently 
passed, ^ to continue, without any alter- 
ation, to the people of this land, in all 
succeeding generationa'*' (170G, c. 6.) 

And whereas, diverse civil rights 
and privileges were, by various statutes 
of the Parliament of Scotland, prior to 
the Union with England, secured to this 
Church, and certain civil consequences 
attached to the sentences of the Courts 
thereof, which were farther directed to 
be aided and made effectual by all ma- 
gistrates, judges, and officers of the law; 
and in particular: — 

'^ It was, by an Act of the twelfth 
Parliament of King James YI. (1592, 
0. 117)> enacted, 'That all and what- 
soever sentences of deprivation, either 
pronounced already, or that happens to 
be pronounced hereafter by the Presby- 
tery, Synodal or General Assemblies, 
against any parson or vicar within their 
jurisdiction, provided since his High- 
ness' coronation, is, and shall be in re- 
pute in all judgments, a just cause to 
seclude the person before provided, and 
then deprived, from all profits, commo- 
dities, rents, and duties of the said par- 
sonage and vicarage, or benefice of cure ; 
and that either by way of action, ex- 
ception, or reply; and that the said 
sentence of deprivation shall be a suffi- 
cient cause to make the said benefice to 
vaike thereby/ 

*^ As also, by the fifth Act of the first 
PariiamePt of King William and Queen 
Mary (1690, c 6), it was enacted, 
*that whatsoever minister, being con-^ 



Tened before the said general meeting, 
and representatives of the Presbyterian 
ministers or elders, or the visitors to be 
appointed by them, shall either prove 
contumacious for not appearing, or be 
found guilty, and shall be therefore cen- 
sured, whether by suspension or depo- 
sition, they shall, ipso factOf be sus- 
pended from, or deprived of their stipends 
and benefices.' 

^*As also, by an Act passed in thefonrth 
session of the first Parliament of King 
WUliam and Queen Mary (1693, c. 22]^ 
entituled an ' Act for settling the peace 
and quiet of the Church,' it was pro- 
vided, that no minister should be ad- 
mitted, unless he owned the Presbyte- 
rian Church government, as settled by 
the last recitefi Act, *to be the only 
government of this Church ;' * and that 
he will submit thereto, and concur there- 
with, and never endeavour, durectly or 
indirectly, the prejudice or subversion 
thereof;* and it was statute or ordained, 
'^at the lords of their Majesties' Privy 
Council, aad all other niagistratCH, 
judges, and officers of justice, give all 
due assistance for making the sentences 
and censures of the Church, and judica- 
tories thereof, to be obeyed, or otherwise 
effectual as accords :' 

^^ As also, by an Act passed in the 
fifth session of the foresaid Parliament 
(1695, c. 22), entituled an ^ Act against 
intruding into churches without a legal 
call and admission thereto,' on the nar- 
rative, 'that ministers and preachers, 
their intruding themselves into vacant 
churches, possessing of manses and bene- 
fices, and exercising any part of the 
ministerial function in parishes, without 
a legal call and admission to the said 
churches, is an high contempt of the 
law, and of a dangerous consequence, 
tending to perpetual schism;' such in- 
trusion, without an orderly call from 
the heritors and elders — the right of pre- 
sentation by patrons being at this time 
abolished — and Wegal admission from 
the Presbytery,' was prohibited under 
certain penalties ; and the lords of the 
Privy Council were recommended to re- 
•'^ve all who had so intruded, and * to 
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take flome effectual oonne for stopping 
and hindering those ministers who are, 
or shall be hereafter deposed by the 
judicatories of the present Established 
Church, finom preaching or exercising 
any act of their ministerial function, 
which' ("the said statute declares^ * they 
cannot do after they are deposed, with- 
out a high contempt of the authority of 
the Church, and of the laws of the king- 
dom establishing the same.' 

And whereas, at the Union between 
the two kingdoms, the Parliament of 
Scotland, being determined that the 
^Urue Protestant religion,*' as then 
professed, '^ with the worship, discip- 
line, and gOTcmment of this Church, 
should be effectually and unalterably 
secured/* did in their act appointing com- 
missioners to treat with commissionen 
from the Parliament of England (1705, 
e. 4), as to an union of the kingdoms, 
provide *' That the said commissioneri 
shall not treat of or concerning any al- 
teration of the worship, discipline, and 
government of the Cliurch of this Idng- 
dom, as now by law established ;** and 
did, by another Act, commonly called 
the Act of Security (1700, c OJ, and 
entituled, *'Act for securing the Protec- 
tant religion and Presbyterian Church- 
government,*' *' establish and confirm 
the said true Protestant religion, and 
the worship, discipline, and government 
of this Church, to continue without any 
alteration to the people of this land in all 
•ucoeeding generations;" and did ^* for 
ever confirm the fifth Act of the first 
Pnrliament of King William and Queen 
Mary*' (1690, c. 6), entituled, "Act 
miifving the Confession of Faith, and 
settling Presbyterian Church -govem- 
nunt, and the whole other Acts of 
Parliament relating thereto;'^ and did 
** expressly provide and declare. That 
the foresaid true Protestant religion, oon- 
tuined in the above-mentioned Confes- 
sion of Faith, with the form and purity 
of worship presently in use wiihin this 
Church, and iu Presbyterian Church 
government and discipline,— that is to 
•ay, the government of the Church by 
lurk-Session«y Presbyteries, Provincial 



Synods, and General Assemblies, aH 
established by the foresaid Acts of Par- 
liament, pursuant to the Claim of 
Right, shall remain and continue nn 
alterable; and that the said Presby 
terian government shall be the only go- 
vernment of the Church within the 
kingdom of Scotland :" And farther, 
" for the greater aecurity of the same,'* 
did, inter aUa, enact, " That, after the 
decease of her present Majesty, the sov- 
ereign succeeding to her in the royal 
government of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, shall, in all time coming, at his 
or her accession to the crown, sweai 
and subscribe. That they shall inviol- 
ably maintain and preserve the foresaid 
settlement of the true Protestant reli- 
gion, with the government, worship, 
discipline, rights, and privileges of this 
Church, as above established by the 
laws of this kingdom, in prosecution of 
the Claim of Right;" which said Act of 
Security, "with the establishment there- 
in contained,** it was specially thereby 
enacted, " should be held and observed 
in all time coming aa a fundamental 
and essential condition of any treaty or 
union to be concluded betwixt the two 
kingdoms, without any alteration there* 
off or derogation thereto, in any sort^ 
for ever:** It being farther thereby pro- 
vided, that "the said Act and settle- 
ment therein contained shall be inserted 
and repeated in any Act of Parliament 
that shall pass, for agreeing and con- 
cluding the foresaid treaty of union 
betwixt the two kingdoms; and that 
the same shall be therein expressly de- 
clared to be a fundamental and essen- 
tial condition of the said treaty of union 
in all time coming.** In terms of which 
enactment, this Act of Security was in- 
serted in the Treaty of Union between 
the two kingdoms, as a fundamental 
condition thereof, and was also inserted 
in the Act (1706, c 7) of the Pailia- 
ment of Scotland ratifying and approv- 
ing of the said Treaty, and likewise in 
the corresponding Act of the Parliament 
of England, entituletl, "An Act (6 
Anne, o. 8) for a U:iion of the two 
Kiogdoma uf England and Scotland: " 
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And whereas, at the date of the siud 
Treaty of Union, the right of patrons 
to present to churches stood abolished 
by statute, af^er the following man- 
ner — viz., By the Act of King William 
and Queen Mary (1690, c. 5), herein- 
before-mentioned, the Act of James VI. 
(1592, 0. 116), also herein-before-men- 
tioned, then standing totally repealed, 
was only revived, subject to the express 
exception of **that part of it relating to 
patronages," which consequently re- 
mained repealed and nnrestored, and 
" which," the Act (1690, o. 5), farther 
bore, '^is hereafter to be taken into con- 
sideration." The part of the said Act 
thus left repealed and nnrevived, was 
the provision, that Presbyteries *'be 
bound and astricted to receive whatso- 
ever qualified minster presented by hb 
Majesty or laic patrons," — a provision 
which, while it subsisted, was held to 
leave the Church free to proceed in the 
collation of ministers, ^'according to 
the discipline of the Kirk;*' and non- 
compliance with which implied only a 
forfeiture of the fruits of the particular 
benefice, which it did by virtue of the 
immediately succeeding statute 1502, 
e. 117f whereby it was enacted, that, 
•* in case the Presbytery refuses to 
admit any qualified minister presented 
to them by the patron, it shall be law- 
ful to the patron to retain the whole 
fruits of the benefice in his own hands." 
This subject having accordingly been 
thereafter taken into consideration in 
the same session of Parliament, was de- 
finitively settled by an Act (1690, c. 23), 
entituled, "Act concerning Patronages," 
whereby the right of presentation by 
patrons was "annulled and made void," 
and a right was vested in the heritors 
and elders of the respective parishes 
*Uo name and propose the person to 
the whole congregation, to be approven 
or disapproven by them," the disap- 
provers giving in their reasons " to the 
effect the affair may be cognosced upon 
by the Presbytery of the bounds, at 
whose judgment, and by whose deter- 
mination** (as is declared by the said 
ActX " M« calling and thliy of a par- 



ticular minister ia to be ordered and 
eoncluded: " 

^ And whereas the said Act last men- 
tioned formed part of the settlement of 
the Presbyterian Church-government 
effected at the Revolution, and was one 
of the "Acts relatmg thereto," and to 
the statute 1690, e. 5, especially con- 
firmed and secured by the Act of Se- 
curity and Treaty of Union ; yet, not- 
withstanding thereof, and of the said 
Treaty, the Pariiament of Great Bri- 
tain, by an Act passed in the 10th of 
Queen Anne (10 Anne, c 12), repealed 
the said Act, " in so far as relates to 
the presentation of ministers by heritors 
and others therein mentioned," and re- 
stored to patrons the right of presenta- 
tion, and enacted that Presbyteries 
should be '^obliged to receive and admit 
in the same manner, such qualified per- 
■on or persons, minister or ministers, aa 
shall be presented by the respective pa- 
trons, as the persons or ministers, pre- 
sented before the making of this Act 
ought to have been admitted:" 

And whereas, while this Church pn>> 
tested against the passing of the above- 
mentioned Act of (Jueen Anne, as "con- 
trary to the constitution of the Cburcit, 
so well secured by the late Treaty of 
Union, and solemnly ratified by Acta 
of Parliament in both kingdoms," and 
for more than seventy years thereafter 
oninterroptedly sought for its repeal, 
she at the same time maintained, and 
practically exercised, without question 
or challenge from any quarter, the juris- 
diction of her Courts to determine ul - 
timately and exclusively, under what 
circumstances they would admit candi- 
dates into the office of the holy minis- 
try, or constitute the pastoral relation- 
ship between minister and people, and, 
generally, " to order and conclude tha 
entry of particular mhiisters : " 

And whereas, in particular, thia 
Church required, as necessary to the 
admission of a minister to the charge of 
souls, that he should have received a call 
from the people over whom be was to 
be appointed, and did not authorize or 
permit any one ao to be admitted till 
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snch call had been sustained by the 
Church Courts, and did, before and sub- 
sequent to the passing of the said Act 
of Queen Anne, declare it to be a fun- 
damental principle of the Church, as 
•et forth in her authorized standards, 
and particularly in the Second Book 
of Discipline (ch. iii. sec. 5), repeated 
by Act of Assembly in 1688, that no 
pastor be intruded upon any congre- 
gation contrary to the will of the 
people: 

And whereas, in especial, this funda- 
mental principle was, by the 14th Act 
of the General Assembly, 1736 (c 14), 
re-declared, and directed to be attended 
to in the settlement of vacant parishes, 
but having been, after some time, dis- 
regarded in the administration of the 
Church, it was once more re-declared 
by the General Assembly, 1834 ( o. 9), 
who established certain specifio provi- 
tiona and regulations for carrying it 
into effect in time to come : 

And whereas, by a judgment pro- 
noimoed by the House of Lords, in 
1839,* it was, for the first time, de- 
clared to be illegal to refuse to take on 
trial, and to reject the presentee of a 
patron (although a layman, and merely 
a candidate for admission to the office 
of the ministry), in consideration of this 
fundamental principle of the Church, 
and in respect of the dissent of the con- 
gregation; to the authority of which 
judgment, so far as disposing of civil 
interests, this Church implicitly bowed, 
by at once abandoning all claim to the 
/itf devolutum, — to the benefice, for any 
pastor to be settled by her,— and to all 
other civil right or privilege which 
might otheriK'ise have been competent 
to the Church or her Courts; and 
anxiously desirous, at the same time, 
of avoiding collision with the Civil 
Courts, she so far suspended the operation 
of the above-mentioned Act of Assembly, 
MB to direct all cases, in which dissents 
should be lodged by a majority of the 
congregation, to be reported to the 
General Assembly, in the hope that a 
way might be opened up to licr for re- 
• Ancbttcarder CiMi ISSSl 



' oonciling with the civil rights declared 
by the House of Lords, adherence to the 
above-mentioned fiindamental principlet 
which she could not violate or abandon, 
by admitting to the holy office of the 
ministry a party not having, in her con- 
scientious judgment, a legitimate call 
thereto, or by intruding a pastor on a 
reclaiming congregation contrary to 
then: will ; and farther, addressed her* 
self to the Government and the Legisla- 
ture for such an alteration of the law 
(as for the first time now interpreted), 
touching the temporalities belonging to 
the Church (which alone she held the 
decision of the House of Lords to be 
capable of afiecting or regulating), as 
might prevent a separation between the 
cure of souls and the benefice thereto 
attached : 

And whereas, although during the 
century which elapsed after the passing 
of the said Act of Queen Anne, Presby- 
teries repeatedly rejected the presentees 
of patrons on grounds undoubtedly ultra 
tires of the Pi'esbyteries, as having 
reference to the title of the patron or the 
validity of competing presentations, and 
which were held by the Court of Session 
to be contrary to law, and admitted 
others to the pastoral office in the par- 
ishes presented to, who had no presenta- 
tion or legal title to the benefice, the 
said Court, even in snch cases, never 
attempted or pretended to direct or 
coerce the Church Courts in the exer- 
cise of their functions in regard to the 
collation of ministers, or other matters 
acknowledged by the State to have 
been conferred on the Church, not by 
the State, but by God himself. On the 
contrary, they limited their decrees to 
the regulation and disposal of the tem- 
poralities which were derived fix)m the 
State, and which, as the proper sub- 
jects of "actions civil," were within 
the province assigned to the Court of 
Session, by the Constitution refusing to 
interfere with the peculiar functions and 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Courts of 
the Church. Thuf , — 

'*In the case of Anchtermuchty,* 

• UQQcrieff 9. Uutoo, F«L 1^ 1739^ 
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where the Preshyteiy had wrongfully 
admitted another than the patron^s pre- 
sentee, the Court found, ^ That the right 
to a stipend is a dvil right ; and there^ 
fore that the Court have power to cog- 
nosce and determine upon the legality 
of the admission of ministers in hunc 
effectum^ whether ^q person admitted 
shall have right to the stipend or not ; 
and simply decided, that the patron was 
entitled to retain the stipend in his 
own hands.' 

^* So also, the same course was fol- 
lowed in the cases of Culross, Lanark, 
and Forbes ; * in reference to one of 
which (that of Lanark), the GoTcm- 
ment of the country, on behalf of the 
Crown, in which the patronage was 
Tested, recognized the retention of sti- 
pend by the patron, as the only compe- 
tent remedy for a wrongful refusal to 
admit his presentee ; the Secretary of 
State having, in a letter to the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland (January 17, 
1752), signified the pleasure of his Ma- 
jesty, ' directing and ordering his lord- 
ship to do everything necessary and 
competent by law, for asserting and 
taking benefit in the present case of the 
said right and privilege of patrons by 
the law of Scotland to retain the fruits 
of the benefice in their own hands till 
their presentee be admitted.' 

'* So farther, in the before-mentioned 
case of Culro8s,t the Court refused, ^ as 
incompetent,* a bill of advocation pre- , 
sented to them by the patron, for the 
purpose of staying the admission by the 
Presbytery of another than his pre- 
sentee. 

" So likewise, in the case of Dunse,t 
the Court would not interfere in regard 
to a conclusion to prohibit the Presby- 
tery * to moderate in a call at large, or 
settle any other man,* because ^that was 
interfering with the power of ordina- 
tion, or internal policy of the Church, 
with which the Lords thought they had 
nothing to do^' 

* Cochrane v. Stoddart, June 26, 1751. Dick 
V. Carmichael, March 2, 1753. Forbes v. M'WU- 
liara, February 1762. 

t Cochrane. November 19, 1748. 

t Hay V. Fiesbytery of Dunae, Febmaiy 96^ 



*^ And so, in the same manner, m the 
case of Unst,t where the party con- 
cluded to have the Presbytery ordained 
to proceed to the presentee's settlement, 
as well as to have the validity of the 
presentation and the right to the stipend 
declared, the Court limited their decree 
to the civil matters of the presentation 
and stipend.*' 

Therefore, the General Assembly, 
while, as above set forth, they fully 
recognise the absolute jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts in relation to all matters 
whatsoever of a civil nature, and espe- 
cially in relation to all the temporalities 
conferred by the State upon the Church, 
and the civil consequences attached by 
law to the decisions, in matters spirituaif 
of the Church Courts, — Do, in name 
and on behalf of this Church, and of tlie 
Dation and people of Scotland, and 
under the sanction of the several sta- 
tutes, and the Treaty of Union herein 
before recited, claim, as of right, 
That she shall freely possess and enjoy 
her liberties, government, discipline, 
rights, and privileges, according to law, 
especially for the defence of the spiritual 
liberties of her people, and that she 
'shall be protected therein from the 
foresaid unconstitutional and illegal 
encroachments of the said Court of 
Session, and her people secured in their 
Christian and constitutional rights and 
liberties. 

And they declare, that they can- 
not, in accordance with the Word of 
Grod, the authorized and ratified stan- 
dards of this Church, and the dictates 
of their consciences, intrude ministers 
on reclaiming congregations, or carry on 
the government of Christ*s Church, sub- 
feet to the coercion attempted by the 
Court of Session as above set forth; 
and, that, at the risk and hazard of 
suffering the loss of the secular benefits 
conferred by the State, and the public 
advantages of an Establishment, they 
must, as by God's grace they will, re- 
fuse so to do : for, highly as they esti- 

* Lord Dnndafl «. Fresbyteiy of Shetland, 
May 15, 1795. 
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mate these, they cannot pnt them in 
competition with the uialienahle liber- 
tics of a Church of Christ, which, alike 
by their dutj and ailegiance to their 
Head and King, and by their ordination 
fows, they are bonnd to maintain, 
** notwithstanding of whatsoever trouble 
or persecution may arise.'* 

And they protest, that all and 
whatsoever Acts ot the Parliament oi 
Great Britain, passed without the con- 
sent of this Church and nation, in 
alteration of, or derogation to the afore- 
said government, discipline, right, and 
privileges of this Church (which were 
not allowed to be treated of by the 
Commissioners for settling the terms of 
the union between the two kingdoms, 
but were secured by antecedent stipula- 
tion, provided to be inserted, and in- 
serted in the Treaty of Union, as an 
unalterable and fundamental condition 
thereof, and so reserved from the cog- 
nizance and power of the federal Legis- 
lature created by the said Treaty), as 
also, all and whatsoever sentences of 
Court! in contravention of the same 
goveniment, discipline, right, and pri- 
Ti leges, are, and shall be, in themselves 
void and null, and of no legal force or 
effect ; and that, while they will accord 
full submission to all such acts and sen- 
tences, in so far—though in so far only 
—as these may regard civil rights and 
privileges, whatever may he their 
opinion of the justice or legality of the 
same, their said submission shall not be 
deemed an acquiescence therein, but 
that it shall be free to the members of 
this Church, or their successors, at any 
tinie hereafter, when there shall be a 
prospect of obtaining justice, to claim 
the restitution of all such civil rights 
and privileges, and temporal benefits 
and endowments, as for the present they 
niay be compelled to yield up, in order 
to preserve to their office-bearers the 
free exercise of their spiritual govern- 
ment and discipline, and to their |)eople 
the liberties, of which respectively it 
has been attempted, so contrary to law 
•lid Justice, to deprive them. 
Axi>, fiKALLT the General 



bly call the Christian people of this 
kingdom, and all the Churches of the 
Reformation throughout the world, who 
hold the great doctrine of the sole 
Headship of the Lord Jesus over his 
Church, to witness, that it is for their 
adherence to that doctrine, as set forth 
in their Confession of Faith, and ratified 
by the laws of this kingdom, and for 
the maintenance by them of the juris- 
diction of the office-bearers, and the 
freedom and privileges of the members 
of the Church from that doctrine flow- 
ing, that this Church is subjected to 
hiudship, and that the rights so sacredly 
pledged and secured to her are put in 
peril ; and they especially invite all the 
office-bearers and members of this 
Church, who are willing to suffer for 
their allegiance to their adorable King 
and Head, to stand by the Church, and 
by each other, in defence of the doctrine 
I aforesaid, and of the liberties and pri- 
jvileges, whether of office-bearers or 
people, which rest upon it; and to unite 
in supplication to Almighty God, that 
I he would be pleased to turn the hearta 
of the rulers of this kingdom, to keep 
nnbroken the faith pledged to this 
Church, in former days, by statutes and 
solemn treaty, and the obligations, come 
nnder to God himself, to preserve and 
maintain the government and discipline 
of this Church in accordance with his 
Word; or otherwise, that He would give 
strength to this Church — office-bearers 
and people — to endure resignedly the 
loss of the temporal benefits of an 
Establishment, and the personal suffer- 
ings and sacrifices to which they may 
be called, and would also inspire them 
with seal and energy to promote the 
advancement of His Son's kingdom, in 
whatever condition it may be His will 
to place them ; and that, in His own 
good time, He would restore to them 
the«e benefits, the fruits of the struGr(:lea 
and sufferings of theur fathers in liines 
past in the same cause; and, therealter, 
give them grace to employ them more 
effectually than hitherto they linve 
done for the numitestation of ilia 
glory. 
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This Claim of Right was presented 
to the legislature in 1842. It was con- 
sidered in both Houses of Parliament, 
and conclusively rejected. It would be 
out of place here to consider whether 
an Established Church ought to possess 
the rights and immunities which are set 
forth in that document. The one thing 
with which we are concerned at present, 
is the/act^ abundantly demonstrated by 
the document itself, that the Church of 
Scotland was possessed of these rights 
and immunities, and had them secured 
to her by the most ample guarantees 
which it is possible for a State to give, 
or a Church to receive. The State did 
not, it is true, through its legislature 
abolish them all, but, in refusing the 
Claim of Right, it expressly warranted 
and sanctioned their abolition by the 
Court of Session. When King Charles 
II. was restored, he boldly passed an 
Act, rescinding all the privileges and 
liberties which had been previously en- 
joyed by the Presbyterian Church. The 
same thing was as effectually accom- 
plished by successive decisions of the 
Court of Session in 1848, and preceding 
years. The Established Church no 
longer had a guaranteed constitution. 
Its relation to the State was entirely 
changed. It was^ no longer the friendly 
ally, but the creature, of the civil gov- 
ernment. Its liberties had been invaded 
at every point. It was no longer free 
to institute to the office of the ministry, 
or to deprive of that office those who 
were unworthy. It was bound to vio- 
late the fundamental articles of its code 
of discipline, prohibiting the intrusion of 
ministers against the will of the people, 
and practically to deny its own Confes- 
sion of Faith which affirms that ''Christ 
has instituted a government in his 
Church, in the hands of church-officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate.'* 

The Establishment, consenting to act 
in obedience to such decisions, and to 
occupy the new relation to the State 
which they constitute, has become a 
new institution — formed, it is true, not 
by any solemn compact with the legis- 
lature! but by a series of harmonious 



decisions of the Civil Courts, by whfcb 
it has been denuded of its independence 
and power of self-action, and in all de- 
partments of its government subjected 
to the control of the State. These deci- 
sions of the Civil Courts have been ac- 
cepted, both by the State and the Estab- 
lished Church, as expressing the law 
of the land regarding the constitution 
of the Church. 

To the attentive reader of the preced- 
ing pages, it will appear that the Pro- 
test of the Free Church, in 1843, was 
in every particular well-grounded ; and 
that those who had adopted the consti- 
tution of the Scottish Church could no 
longer consent to remain members or 
office-bearers, in an institution which 
had been so thoroughly revolutionized. 
It still remains to be considered, how- 
ever, whether any relief has been granted 
by the legislature against the oppressive 
decisions of which the Free Church com- 
plained. Afler the Disruption had taken 
place, an Act of Parliament was passed, 
entitled, " An Act to remove doubts re- 
specting the admission of ministers to 
benefices in Scotland." That Act was al- 
leged by many to contain an ample guar- 
antee for the liberties which the Scottish 
Church had hitherto enjoyed, and to 
remove all just ground of complaint. 
A very brief consideration of its char- 
acter and provisions will enable us to 
ascertain whether such an allegation 
was just. 

1. The Act professes to be simply de- 
claratory. It establishes nothing new. 
It merely intimates what the law is, 
and has been, and that only on one 
single point. It was an act passed by 
a legislature which had already vindi- 
cated and asserted as legal all the deci- 
sions of the Civil Courts, which had re- 
fused to listen to the Church's Claim 
of Rights expressly on the ground that 
the decisions of these courts must be 
held in all cases as conclusively indi- 
cating what the state of the law is* 
This Act, then, so far from removing 
any grounds of complaint, or re-asserting 
the liberties which these courts had in- 
vadedy was as formal a confirmation as 
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eonld wen be given of the law as de- 
dared bj those very decisions of which 
the Church had complained, 

2. The Chnrch bad complained that 
ber jurisdiction had been invaded on 
eveiy conceivable point— that she had 
been interdicted from sending ministers 
to preach the Gospel — that hundreds of 
ber ministers had been interdicted from 
rftting in presbjteries, synods, and as- 
semblies — that her sentences of sus- 
pension and deposition had been reduced 
and set aside--that her presbyteries 
had been superseded, and new courts 
formed to exercise their fuuctions — that, 
in shorty she had been deprived of all 
the powers of government and discip- 
line which had belonged to her. The 
Act of 1843 does not profess to deal 
with any of these grounds of complaint. 
It takes no notice of them whatever. 
It leaves the law, as declared by the 
decisions of the Civil Courts, com- 
plained against, intact and entire. 

8. The Church had complained that, 
contrary to her own fundamental laws 
of discipline, she was compelled, under 
heavy penalties, to intrude ministers 
upon congregations against their will. 
The Act of 1843 takes up this subject 
of eomplaint and this only. But does 
it remove the ground of complaint ? It 
does the very reverse. It makes the 
intrusion of ministers the law of the 
Establishment. It provides '*that it 
thaU not be lawfid for any presbytery, 
or other judicatory of the Church, to 
reject any presentee on the ground of 
any mere dissent or dislike expressed 
by any part of the congregation of the 
parish to which be is presented.'* 

The principles maintained by the 
Scottish Church were dassified under 
the two heads of Noa-intrusion and 
Spiritual Independence. She believed 
that, in order to act as a Christian 
Church at all, it was necessary for her 
to be at liberty to conform to the in- 
ilructions of the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
revealed in His Word. She believed 
that she had no right to force a minis- 
ter upon a Christian congregation. She 
' that to her had been oommitted 



what is called the power of the keysi 
that is, that to her belonged the right 
of investing with the ministerial office 
those whom she thought fit, or depriv* 
ing of that office those whom she 
thought unfit, and of determining the 
kind of functions they should exercise. 
This belief has been openly renounced 
by the present Establishment. It hai 
adopted the law by which it is com* 
polled to intrude ministers, without A 
call from, and in the face of a dissenting 
congregation. It has received as mem- 
bers of its judicatories those ministers 
who had been deposed by the General 
Assembly, without any ecclesiastical 
act reinstating them in their office, but 
by holding that they were so reinstated 
by the decision of the Court of Session. 
It has thus denuded itself of the right 
of ordination to the ministerial office, 
and has oommitted the right of deposi- 
tion to the Civil Courts. It has been 
guilty of destroying ^^the parity of 
ministers, which is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Presbyterians, and is asserted 
in the standards of the Church of Scot- 
land; of taking away, or attempting to 
take away, at the bidding of the civil 
power, lirom between two and three 
hundred paste rs, the function of church- 
government which the Lord Jesus has 
authorized and commanded all pastors 
to exercise ; and of dissolving, or at- 
tempting to dissolve, likewise at the 
bidding of the civil power, between two 
and three hundred courts of Christ 'i 
Church, (the Kirk Sessions of quoad 
sacra churches,) which had been organ- 
ized in his name, and had enjoyed his 
presence and blessing during years of 
a zealous and faithful execution of his 
laws, among those over whom the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers." 

The Protest was subscribed by two 
hundred and three members of the 
General Assembly, who, when it had 
been read, lefl the place of meeting and 
adjourned to a large hall, capable of 
accommodating about three thousand 
persons. The first General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland, was thea 
constituted on the 18Ui Mi^» 1813« 
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They elected Dr. Chalmers as their! 
Moderator, and proceeded to transact 
their business in the ordtnaiy way. 
They had parted with nothing but their 
emoluments, derived from the State, 
and they had parted with these, in order 
to maintain the integrity of their prin- 
ciples. 

One of the first things to be done 
was to complete their separation from 
the Estabh^iiment. This was efiected 
by a *^ deed of demission,** and no fewer 
than 474 ministers and professors com- 
pleted their separation from the Estab- 
lishment, by means of this solemn legal 
instrument, renoancing all the temporal 
benefits they had hitherto enjoyed. It 
was an act which moved many to tears, 
which made others proud of their coun- 
try, and which gave a fresh impulse to 
the cause of religious truth, not only in 
Scotland, but throughout the civilized 
world. Of the ministers who thus con- 
stituted the first General Assembly of 
the Free Church, 12 had been ordained 
previous to the year 1800 ; 27 from 
1800 to 1810 ; 59 from 1810 to 1820 ; 
109 from 1820 to 1830; 208 from 
1830 to 1840 ; 89 from 1840 to 1843. 

The Free Church had obviously a 
Tery arduous work to accomplish. If 
these ministers were to be retained in 
the office and in the service of the 
church at home, it was necessary to 
make provision for their maintenance. 
Some steps had been taken towards 
this, previous to the meeting of As- 
sembly, and a scheme had been matured 
and adopted for securing even to the 
poorest congregations the benefits of a 
Gospel ministry. It was arranged that 
all the contributions which might be 
given for the maintenance of the minis- 
try should be put into one common 
fund, out of which an equal payment 
should be made to each minister of the 
Free Chnrcli. This has been called 
the Sustentation Fund, and it consti- 
tutes the chief means of support which 
the ministers of the Free Church 
enjoy. Each congregation is called 
upon to contribute to this fund 
wliAt its members may be able or will- 



ing to bestow ; and at the end of every 
year an equal distribution of it is made 
among the ministers of the Church. 
During the first year it yielded i,*100 
to each minister, and since that period 
it has afibrded to them an average sti- 
pend somewhat exceeding £120. This 
does not represent the whole income 
enjoyed by all ministers of the Free 
Church. A considerable number of 
them receive directly from their respec- 
tive congregations a supplemental 
sum, which, according to a law of the 
General Assembly, is appropriated to 
them out of the ordinary church-door 
collections. 

Besides the maintenance of her mi- 
nisters, the Free Church had to contem- 
plate the erection of churches for her 
congregations, and that not merely for 
the 470 ministers who had abandoned 
the Establishment, but also for the con- 
gregations which took the same step, 
and abandoned the ministers who were 
lefb in the Establishment. These con- 
gregations, in all, amounted to between 
700 and 800. To build so many 
churches, even on the most economical 
plan, within a year, involved an enor- 
mous cost. The Free Church was not 
staggered at the difficulty. The hearts 
of men were remarkably opened to devise 
liberal things. For building and other 
purposes they contributed in 1843-4 no 
less a sum than £366,719 14s. 3d. A 
general building fund was formed, in 
order that the wealthier might aid the 
poorer congregations. This fund was 
distributed in aid of local efforts ; and 
so successfully was the work prosecuted, 
that, when sites could be obtained, the 
building of no church was delayed for 
want of funds. 

This was not all that the Free Church 
set herself to accomplish. It was a 
prime necessity with her to provide a 
college for the education of her future 
ministry. That College has been com- 
pleted, at a cost approaching £40,000, 
and is provided with a more com- 
plete staff of professors than any simi- 
lar institution « in Scotland, and with 
more efl'ectual means of tiaiuing an 
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educated ministry than ekewhere is to 
be found in Britain. It has attached 
to it a Hebrew tutor for initiating the 
students in the knowledge of the Orien- 
tal languages. A professor of logic and 
a professor of moral philosophy, to secure 
efficient mental training in those 
branches of knowledge which are related 
more immediately to theological science. 
A professor, whose function it is to in- 
ttruot the students in natural theology and 
the evidences of Christianity, and also in 
bomiletica and pastoral theology, in two 
distinct dasses. A professor of dogmatic 
theology, who has also a senior and 
Junior class, suited to the progress of the 
students, who attend his prelections 
during two successive years. A profes- 
sor of church history, who conducts 
also two classes, and whose prelections 
the students attend for two successive 
years. A professor ol ezegetic theology, 
who has also two classes ; and a pro- 
fessor c' natural science. This institution, 
10 richly j rtvided with living teachers, 
has already accumulated a library which 
contain t np wards of 25,000 volumes, 
and IP beiieved to be the most valuable 
theological bbrary in Scotland. A 
divinity hall has also been built at 
Aberdeen, and is already partially en- 
dowed. It has two professors of divin- 
ity and a Hebrew tutor, and embraces 
the same provision for the training of 
theological students which the Univer- 
sities of Scotland had previous to the 
Disruption. These two institutions are 
attended by about 250 students. 

Nor was this alL In October, 1843, 
it was resolved to erect schools in con- 
nection with the congregations of the 
Free Church ; and the educational 
scheme which has, in consequence, 
•pmng np, is oo-eztensive with the 
narochial school system of Scotland. 
It embraces upwards of 600 schools, 
and has an attendance of about 70,000 
scholars. It has two Normal Scliools— 
one in Edinburgh and one in Glasgow, 
for the training of schoolmasters. The 
teachers receive a salary from a general 
fund which is raised by monthly oon- 
tiiOtttioua iu ail the congregations, and 



which is divided at the end of the year, 
according to a certain scale, proportioned 
to the qualifications of the respective 
teachers. This fond amounts to up- 
wards of £12,000 annually. About 
£80,000 has been expended in the 
building of schools, and nearly £20,000 
in the purchase or erection of Normal 
Schools. 

Besides all this, in 1845, it was re- 
solved to make an effort for the erection 
of manses (houses for the residence of 
ministers) in connection with all the 
Free churches. As the result of an 
appeal made during that year to the 
members of the Free Church, a sum was 
subscribed for this object amounting to 
upwards of £100,000. There have 
been built about 500 manses, at a cost 
averaging at least £500 each, involving 
an expenditure of £250,000. 

Without waiting for the accomplish- 
ment of these extensive operations at 
home, the Free Church resolved not to 
abandon any of the missionary enter- 
prizes in which she had been, as an 
Established Church, engaged in foreign 
lands. At the time of the Disruption 
she had in her employment 14 minis- 
ters and catechists in India. These all 
adhered to the Free Church, and their 
number has not only been maintained, 
but largely increased. In 1843 she had 
8 missionaries labouring among the 
Jews, all of whom also abandoned the 
Establishment, which was left without a 
single missionary in any part of the 
world. The Free Church has miun- 
tained this mission also in all its integ- 
rity. Her stations in the colonies have 
been likewise greatly increased since 
the Disruption. From no department 
of labour has she been obliged to with- 
hold her hand, and with a humble yet 
thankful heart, she may say, the Lord 
has blessed her in them all. 

The Free Church, mainly through 
the device rf her Sustentation Fund, has 
been enabled to spread her ministrations 
over the whole kingdom. She has not 
mereiy occupied the cities and populous 
I villages, but has penetrated mto tlie 
Imusi remote rural parlshea. **lkr 
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ministrations extend to eveiy district, 
and nearly to eyery parish in the land, 
from the Solway to the Shetland islands, 
and to the furthest Hebrides,— and there 
are whole islands and even large coun- 
ties in Scotland, where hardly any 
other church is named or known." It 
is believed that she embraces in her 
communion about one-third of the whole 
population of the kingdom. She has 
seven hnndred and fifty ministerial 
charges, and about one hundred mission 
stations besides. From year to year 
she has been extending her borders, and 



adding to the number of her oongrega* 
tions. God has every where honoured 
her testimony, and is making it an in- 
strument in reviving the cause of reli- 
gious truth and liberty over the earth. 
Her cause is Christ's Crown, and her 
motto Nee tamen consnmehatur. They 
are closely allied. If she have grace 
faithfully to maintain the cause God has 
given her to plead, she will not perish. 
During the year ending 31st March, 
1852, it was found that the congrega- 
tions had contributed the following 
sums:— 



1. Snstentation Fund, £91,463 15 

2. Building Fund, 37,610 4 IJ 

8. Congregational Fund 80,334 2 8| 

4. Missions and Education, 48,785 18 2 

5. Miscellaneous, 9,380 12 10 

Total, £267,479 12 6i 

The following Table will show the revenue of the Free Church, year bj 
year, since the Disruption :~^ 

Total, 1843—4 £366,719 14 3 

" 1844—5 334,483 18 9 

*' 1845—6 301,067 6 8 

•* 1846—7 311,695 18 7J 

•* 1847—8 276,465 14 6^ 

•* 1848—9 275,081 4 5} 

•* 1849-50 306,622 l| 

•• 1850-51 303,484 6 9i 

•* 1861-52 267,479 12 5^ 

" 1852-53 276,748 9J 

" 1853-54 287,574 12 4^ 

£3,276,422 8 8 
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The term Presbyterian in this de- 
tigoation indicates, of oonrse, the sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical polity to which the 
commnnity so denominating itself ad- 
here ; and the epithet Reformed is pre- 
fixed to express their adherence to the 
Reformation, partionlarly the principles 
of what has been called, in the history 
of Scotland, the Second Reformation. 
This commnnity regard Presbyterian 
chnrch-govemment as divinely insti- 
tuted; and appreciating highly the 
goodness of God in the Reformation 
from Popery, and in the snbseqnent 
Reformation from Prelacy, they regard 
the latter of these as greatly in advance 
of tiie former ; and to testify their ad- 
herence to its scriptural prindples, as 
contrasted with what they consider de- 
partnres from these principles at the 
Revolution, they have assumed the 
above designation. They do not re- 
gard the Second Reformation as per- 
fect ; but, testing its leading principles 
by the word of God, comparing it with 
the Reformation which preceded, and 
contrasting it with the relinquishment 
of some of its special excellencies at the 
Revolution, they have been constrained 
to assmne and maintain the position of 
dissent and protest which was taken by 
their lathers. It is in this connection, 
and not as arrogating to themselves any 
nperiority of character that they have 
taken tiie designation of Reformed. 

This church took its rise, as a dis- 
■enting and protesting body, at the 
Revolution. They are deeply sensible 
of tbo Divine goodness in terminating 
the reign of terror and blood which 
p«eedad| in xettoring oivil and reli- 



gions liberties which had been ruth- 
lessly invaded and borne down, and in 
defeating the design to restore the Bri- 
tish isles to the dominion of the Roman 
Pontiff. It is not to be wondered if a 
people long goaded with cruel persecu- 
tion, and sighing for relief, embrace 
deliverance on more easy terms than 
they would have submitted to in cir- 
cumstances more propitious to calm 
reflection and deliberate resolve; and 
it was so at this interesting juncture. 
To a considerable minority, however, 
the settlement of both Church and 
State was far from satisfactory. They 
saw the preceding ecclesiastical and 
civil Reformation overlooked and left 
under the infamous ban of Recissory 
Acts — Prelacy re-established in Eng- 
land and Ireland — Supremacy over the 
church restored to the crown — Presby- 
terian government granted to Scotland 
upon the principle of its being more 
agreeable to the taste of the people, 
without the security given to it be- 
tween 1638 and 1650, and with omin- 
ous reference to its imperfect estab- 
lishment in 1502 — the Westminster 
Confession, enacted without any refer- 
ence to the Act of Assembly, 1647, 
explicitly asserting the inherent right 
of the church to call her own assem- 
blies—the National Covenants left under 
the odium which had been attached to 
them in the preceding persecution-* 
persons who had conformed to Prelacy, 
and who had been accessary to the perse- 
cution admitted into the Supreme Court. 
On these accounts, and others of kindred 
oomplexioD, a mall minority dissented 
from the proceedings of the dioroh^ and 
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protested against tlie actings of the state; 
and in doing this they felt themselves 
much in the position and feeling of the 
few who, when the foundations of the 
second temple were laid, having seen 
the former house in its glory, wept 
when the many were shouting for joy. 
This minority were joined by three 
ministers of the same views, who 
preached and dispensed ordinances 
among them for a time. These mi- 
nisters united in submitting a paper to 
tlie General Assembly, stating their grie- 
vances, and craving relief, which paper 
the Committee of Bills refused to trans- 
mit. Some concessions or explanations 
were made to exonerate the consciences 
of the complaining ministers, and they 
acceded to the Establishment. The 
dissenting minority were thus left 
without public ordinances, they met in 
Fellowship Societies, and maintained 
correspondence with one another. They 
prepared a petition to the General As- 
sembly, which the Committee of Bills 
refused to lay before it. They publish- 
ed theur Declaration and Protest, and 
continued their fellowship meetings and 
correspondence, in the hope that the 
Head of the church would yet send them 
ministers who would dispense the ordi- 
nances of religion according to their 
views of truth and duty. After a long 
trial of their faith and patience, they 
obtained this in the accession of* the 
Rev.^J^M^cmillan, minister of Bal- 
maghie, in the^esbytery of Kirkcud- 
bright, who sympathied much with their 
views. Having, with ^p of his breth- 
ren in the Presbytery, givu in a paper, 
craving redress of grievanu the i^q 
brethren were prevailed upots;) ^i^h. 



draw their complaints, and subi 
admonition. Mr. Macmillan, refui 
drop the prosecution of his gnev; 
protested and appealed to the first! 
Assembly. He was afterwards ir 
irregular and summary way dep( 
He refused to acknowledge the sente 
and after waiting for a little in 
expectation of redress, but finding 
hopeless, excepting on conditioni 
which he could not submit, he rear 
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to 
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his public ministry, with the cordial 
welcome of his people. The Society 
people, satisfied that his views of the 
Reformation in Church and State and 
of the evils of the Revolution harmon- 
ized with their own, gave him, in 1706, 
a harmonious call to become then* pas- ' 
tor, to which he cordially acceded. 
Mr. Macmillan was joined by Mr. John 
M*Neil, a licentiate of the Church of 
Scotland, who entert^ed the same 
views with himself and his people, and 
they laboured together in preaching the 
gospel. In 1708 they concurred in 
laying before the Commission of the 
Assembly a joint Protestation and De* 
clinature, stating explicitly the grounds 
of their separation firom the Establish- 
ment. In 1712 they renewed tbe pub« 
lie covenants. Mr. McNeil died in 1 732. 
Mr. Macmillan continued his ministra^ 
tions alone, till he was joined by the 
Rev. Mr. Naime, when the two Minis- 
ters, along with Ruling Elders, consti- 
tuted a presbytery in 1743, under the 
designation of the Reformed Presby- 
tery. Mr. Alexander Marshal, who had 
received the regular education of stud- 
ents in divinity, was soon after this 
licensed; and, having received a call, 
was regularly ordained, and took his 
seat as a co-presbyter. The Presby- 
tery received small accessions from time 
to time, and soon obtained a footing in 
Ireland and America. Before present- 
ing the statistics of this community, 
we shall submit a brief statement of 
their principles. 

From the above statements, it must be 
apparent that the difierence between the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, and the 
church established at the Revolution, 
did not turn on abstract points of doc- 
trine, but respected mainly the actings 
of the State and the Church, in depart- 
ing from the reformations from Popery 
and Prelacy, particularly the latter. 
These principles will be best brought out 
by historical reference to the public pro- 
ceedings of the times. There was, in the 
first place, the renovation of the Na- 
tional Covenant of Scotland in applica- 
tion to the innovations of Prelacy ] then 
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fiHowed tbe meeting of the General 
AueiMy in Glflsgow, its protest in be- 
half of the intrinsic power of the Chnrch 
to hold her assemblies, its bold and de- 
cinve acts in condemnation of the Five 
Articles of Perth, the Service Book, and 
the Book of Canons, the restoration of 
Presbyteries, and vindication of the 
•order and rigiits of Baling Elders, and 
the acts to prevent the intrusion of mi- 
nisters and otherwise advancing re- 
formation. Then followed the Solemn 
League and Covenant, with a view not 
only to promote the union of the three 
kingdoms, but sympathising with other 
kingdoms groaning still under the 
Antiehristian yoke, and contemplating 
tbe enlargement of the kingdom of 
'Christ, and the peace and tranquillity 
«f Christian kingdoms, and common- 
wealths. Next followed the prepara- 
tion of the Westminster Standards, 
MB they are called, received by the 
Chinch of Scotland, declaring her views 
of the intrinsic authority of the Church, 
and the form of her ecclesiastical polity. 
With these we have the Acts of Assem- 
bly and Parliament, and after them, the 
testimonies of the martyrs that suffered 
ID the following persecution. 

From the aU>ve historical facts and 
doooments it Is easy to gather the views 
«f the fathers in the l&cond Beforma- 
tton on the supreme and ultimate autho- 
rity of the Word of God — the universal 
authority of Jesus Christ, as given to 
be the Head over all things to the 
Church— the spiritual independence of 
the Church — ^the subjection of tbe na- 
tions to God and his Christ, and the obli- 
gation of religions covenants. While tbe 
above and oUier documents show that 
the great public actings of these times 
turned particalariy on the poUty^ tn- 
jfitattoiu, andyree^^cmi of the Church, 
and on political affaira in connection 
with the interests of religion, we are not 
wammted tooondnde that the precious 
doctrines of the gospel and interests of 
^>iritiial reliffion and personal godliness 
wen overiooked; the documents them- 
•etves SDpplyine ample evidence of a 
pnrailiDg aound theology, founded on 



the Scriptures, and directed acutely 
agunst Papal, Socinian, Arminian and 
other errors. And let it be observed, 
that those who have aimed to follow 
them in the work of Beformation do not 
pledge themselves to an approbation of 
all the Acts, either of Assembly or of 
Parliament " Something is due to the 
memory of those who have done wor- 
thily in Ephratah, and been famous in 
Bethlehem, in the magnanimous strug- 
gle for civil and religious liberty. Still 
they were men, and are not to be held 
up as perfect in all they said and did. 
In judging of the public conduct of the 
Scottish Beformers, it is but fair to take 
into account the very trying circum- 
stances in which they were placed, the 
persecutions they endured, the plots 
which were frequently contrived for the 
subversion of religion and liberty at 
home, and the formidable combinations 
established among the Popish powers 
on the continent to overthrow the Pro- 
testant interest throughout Europe. 
When these things are duly considered, 
it will be couched by evexy candid 
mind that measures may have been ne- 
cessary in theur peculiar drcumstances 
which would be unwarrantable in a 
more tranquil state of society. Yet, 
that they may guard against all 
danger of being misunderstood, the 
Beformed Presbyterian Church has 
deemed it proper to state distinctly 
that she neither can give herself, nor 
require from others, an unqualiOed ap- 
probation of all the Acts of Parliament 
or of Assembly, during the Beforming 
period." This may be the proper place 
to introduce a quotation from their au- 
thorised Testimony : — ** The Beformed 
Presbyterian Church has been organized 
on an adherence to the principles of the 
Protestant Presbyterian Covenanted 
Church of Scotland. Those principles 
have been exhibited In the Covenants, 
Westminster Confession, Catechisms, 
Form of Presbyterian Church-Govern- 
ment, Durectoir for Worship, and in tha 
Testimonies of the Martyrs ; and wa 
believe them to be substantially founded 
on the Bible. When we specify these 
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writings, we are not pledged to eveiy 
aentiment or expression to be found in 
them. We have given a declaration of 
the Scriptoral principles to which we 
adhere; and, while we endeavour to 
give the reason of our faith from the 
Holy Scriptures, we cheerfully refer to 
the Testimonies of the Church of Scot- 
land, in proof that these principles 
were embraced by her, and in testimony 
of our approbation of her seal and 
fidelity." 

We subjoin some general obser- 
vations on the Doctrine, Worship, and 
Government of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. It is her first prin- 
ciple that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are the Word of God, 
and the alone infallible rule of faith and 
practice; and, as subordinate stan- 
dards, they adopt the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and Catechisms, 
Larger and Shorter, as well-digested 
summaries of what should be taught in 
the Church. Their Doctrines are those 
generally distinguished by the names 
Evangelical or Calvinistic. With re- 
spect to Worship, they consider the 
following as divinely-instituted ordi- 
nances : — Publio Prayer, with the 
understanding and the heart, in a known 
tongue, and not in written, or humanly 
prescribed forms. Singing Psalms of 
Divine inspiration, and these alone. 
Reading and expounding the Holy 
Scriptures. Preaching and hearing the 
Word. Administering Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, in their scriptural 
simplicity, and as the alone instituted 
Sacraments of the Church. Public 
Fasting and Thanksgiving, as circum- 
stances may call. They reject all rites, 
and ceremonies, and holidays of human 
appointment. They strongly inculcate 
the duties of Family religion, and of 
Private social worship ; and they follow 
substantially the Westminster Directory. 
In government and discipline they are 
strictly Presbyterian. They find in the 
Bible the distinction between rulers 
and ruled — the work of rule committed 
to elders — a plurality of elders in every 
church — ^and adistinction between elders 



that only rule, and others who labour 
in word; and they consider Presby- 
terianism as having not only a foun- 
dation in the very nature of society, 
and recommended by the wisdom 
and profession of their forefathers, but 
as sanctioned, in its elementary princi- 
ples of representation union and sub- 
ordination, by approved apostolical 
example and precepts. While they re- 
gard it as divinely authorised m it» 
great prindples, respecting the minuti® 
of its forms they admit the acknow- 
ledged principle ^ that there are some 
circumstances concerning the worship 
of God, and government of the Church, 
common to human actions and societies, 
which are to be ordered by the light of 
nature and Christian prudence, accord- 
ing to the general rules of the Word, 
which are always to be observed." 

From the above statements, it must 
appear that the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church aims to preserve a connexion 
with the Reformed Church of Scotland^ 
at the second Reformation, and to fol- 
low the martyrs who adhered to its 
principles. These principles they re- 
garded as having been overlooked, andf 
unfsuthfuUy dealt with at the Revolu- 
tion, the State giving in 1690, and the 
Church receiving as her charter of Pres- 
bytery, the Act 1692, without any re- 
ference to the Act of Assembly in 1647* 
They proceed upon the admitted prin- 
ciple that, When the prevailing part 
of a church make any addition to, or 
alteration of, the Scripture system of 
faith, worship, discipline, or govem-* 
ment, an essential condition of fellow- 
ship with them, in this case the pre- 
vailing party are the real separatists, 
and they who are obliged to withdraw 
from their communion, rather than sin, 
are the true adherents to the Church, 
cleaving to her constitutional laws* 
Schism, a reproach often cast upon the 
few, is not to be tried by arithmetic ; 
it is not a question of number, but 
of truth and principle. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, while impressed 
with a sense of many benefits resnltmg 
torn the Revolution, are affected with 
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m sense of the guilt that was con- 
tracted in it, and cannot regard it 
with the overweening and unqualified 
approbation by which it is often spoken 
of as glorious. The revival of the Eras- 
tian supremacy over the church, the 
establishment of prelacy in England 
and Ireland, and things connected 
with them, were in violation of Scrip- 
ture truth, attained reformation, and 
solemn engagement ; and if the Revo- 
lution- be viewed in the Hght of history, 
in the subsequent state of religion in 
England and Ireland, and even in Scot- 
land, it does not a£ford ground of nn- 
mingled gratulation. — This church has 
also felt it her duty to recognize the 
Fublio Covenants in their matter 
and obligation. They are facts in the 
page of history— they are founded on 
Scriptural truth — they bear upon the 
publio interests of the church and so- 
ciety—they told with great effect upon 
theBeformation — they imply obligations 
acknowledged in the national and in- 
ternational transactions of mankind — 
they were the means of protecting and 
transmitting to ns liberty — they were 
the terror of the enemies of truth and 
liberty, and cannot be innocently ne- 
glected and overlooked, because involv- 
ing special obligations and implying 
aggravating guilt on the part of the 
civil and ecclesiastical society, as 
well as of individuals. — They hold 
peculiar and strong views on the 
aobject of civil society, asserting from 
the Word of God, the obligation of in- 
dividuals and society, in all places en- 
joying Divine Revelation, to regulate 
their constitution, legislation, and obe- 
dience according to the principles and 
precepts of the Word of God. They are 
aensible of the great evil that has accrued 
bj the usurpations of civil authority 
over the church on the one hand, and by 
tiie servile submission of the church on 
the other ; and they are also sensible of 
the great evil that has accrued from the 
worpations of ecclesiastical power in the 
dmreh and over civil society ; but they 
do not think that the remedy of these 
is to be found in an absolnte 



dissociation of the two powers, but by 
a mutual and well executed instrument, 
defining distinctly the respective pro- 
vince and duties of each, and acknow* 
ledged by both as a mutual stipula- 
tion to co-operate in their respective 
provinces in the cause of rel^on and 
morality. They entertain decided views 
on the obligation of the Word of God 
on civil society, and on the subjection 
of the kingdoms of the world to the Re- 
deemer, When these obligations are 
grossly violated on the part either of 
church or state, they feel an obligation 
to dissent and protest They have ex- 
pressed themselves as follows: — ^''In 
parts of the world enjoying Revelation, 
when a people, in framing their civil 
constitutions and appointing magis- 
trates, overlook, reject, or relinquish 
the Scipture standard, enact laws ini- 
mical to the kingdom of Christ, and 
favour the interests of antichrist, the 
constitution becoming thus immoral 
and anti-christian, cannot innocently 
be recognized. In this case, the church 
entering her protest and continuing to 
testity against authority so con- 
stituted and administered, still re« 
garding the ordinance of God as it is 
delivered m the Scriptures, will con* 
scientiously perform things moral and 
just, and promote the peace and good 
order of society. But they cannot give 
allegiance to authority immoral and 
antichristian. And they consider that 
Christians living in peace, and in their 
private capadty furthering the ends of 
government and good order, while they 
do not incorporate with the national 
society, and submit to disabilities and 
privations on this account, are nevei^ 
theless entitled to protection in their 
lives, property, and liberty, having 
contributed their proportion of the oom- 
mon taxations.** In this matter they can 
appeal to history for the peaceful and 
orderly deportment of their people. 
They are aware that, in the days of 
the Reformation, this subject was taken 
up, not so much in an abstract view 
of it from the Scripture, as in its imme> 
diate and obvious bearing upon the in* 
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terests of religions liberty ; onr fathers 
trembling for themselves and their chil- 
dren at the danger arisin j^ from immoral 
and antichristian power. 

We now subjoin a few things in the 
way of statistics. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church has increased bnt 
slowly, but has not yet in this respect 
fallen back. They have in Scotland 
at present thirty-seven ordained mi- 
nisters, thirty-four of these having 
charges. Hiey have three or four 
vacant congregations, five preaching 
stations, and eight preachers. A great 
number of the congregations have 
Sabbath schools attached to them, and 
are contributing to the support of mis- 
sions. They have six presbyteries, 
forming a synod. They have sent mis- 
sionaries again and again to Canada ; 
they have a missionary in New Zealand, 
another in the New Hebrides, and a 
missionary to the Jews in London. In 
these operations, while they have no- 
thing of which to boast, they will stand 
a favourable comparison with Chiistian 
friends around them. 

This church has, from an early period, 
had a footing in Ireland; and it has 
been npon the increase. In numbers, 
they are about equal to their brethren 
in Scotland. They have suffered in some 
respects, by divisions among themselves 
and by emigration, but still maintain a 
respectable status ; and they have sent 
and supported missionaries ordained to 
charges in New Brunswick, and have 
made an effort in behalf of England, in 
the city of Manchester. 

In America this church has a greater 
number of congregations and minis- 
ters than either in Scotland or Ireland. 
They are, perhaps, double in number of 
any of the churches in the mother 
country. They have also suffered from 
division, but still maintain a respectable 
position among the churches. One de- 
partment has originated and supported 
a prosperous mission in India, which 
has reached to the organization of a 
presbytery. 

It may be proper to add, that while 
the ministers of the Beformed Presby- 



terian Church in Scotland were sub- 
jected for a long time to laborious tra« 
veiling, and lud not leisure to devote 
themselves largely to labour for the 
press, they have not altogether failed in 
this particular. We can speak only of 
the authorized publications of the 
Church. In 1741 they emitted a De- 
claration and Testimony. In 1753, 
A Defence of the Atonement, in opposi- 
tion to two ministers and a few persons 
adhering to them, who had embraced, 
in one respect of it, the doctrine of a 
universal atonement. In 1761, Act, 
Declaration, and Testimony, for the 
whole of the Covenanted Reformation, 
&C., which has gone through four edi- 
tions. Also, a Warning against Po- 
pery. In 1793, a Warning against 
Socinian and Unitarian errors. In I8OI9 
Explanation and Defence of the Tenna 
of Communion. In 1805, Testimony 
and Warning against Prevailing Immo- 
ralities. In 1817, Testimony agsunst 
the £vil and Danger of Popery. In 
1829, Resolutions against the Admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics into legislative 
power. In 1830, Resolutions on the 
subject of Missions, on occasion of form- 
ing a Missionary Society in connection 
with the Synod. Also Book of Eccle- 
siastical Government and l)iscipline. 
In 1831, Resolutions against Slavery. 
In 1833, Resolutions on the Sabbath. In 
1837, Testimony of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland, Historical 
and Doctrinal In 1841, Lectures on the 
Principles of the Second Reformation. In 
1843,Commemoration of the Bicentenary 
of the Westminster Assembly, and Cen- 
tenary of the Reformed Presbytery. Be- 
sides these, there have been published 
Pastoral Letters on Private Sodal Wor- 
ship, Directory for Fellowship Socie- 
ties, Overtures respecting the Education 
of Students of Divinity. Besides these, 
they have had for some years past a 
Monthly Magazine. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church 
has participated, more or less, so fiir as 
consisten<7^ admitted, with the great 
movements of church and society in 
these latter days, and she holds herself 
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In readiness to oo-operate in promoting 
great Christian objects, when this can 
be done without compromise. Her 
ministen and members have given 
evidence of this. They lament over 
the divisions of the Ghnrch,' and some- 
times console themselves with the 
thought that they have not originated 
them. They regard the Second Refor- 
mation as contemplating nnion upon the 
soundest principles and the largest 
scale, aspiring not only after a happy 
union of the Three Kingdoms, and of the 
Church in them, but contemplating a 
grand Protestant union throughout 
Christendom. They dissent not from 
this great object, they protest not 
against it but regard it with approba- 
tion and delight Departure from these 
principles and their great object has 
necessitated, on their part, dissent and 
protest But with the Bible, and the 
ecclesiastical books of the Church in the 
Second Reformation, in their hands, 
they repel the charge of schism ; and, 
with the Covenants in their hands, as 
well as in the just interpretation given 
of them by competent authority, they 
repel the charge of rebellion, if any one 
shall prefer it against them, and they 
approve themselves the lovers of their 
country's prosperity by their peaceable 
lives, their prayers, and their active 
usefulness. 

In a document of this kind, they are 
aware that the thing required is state- 
ment not argumentation ; and as they 
deprecate nothing more than ignorance 
and prejudice, they refer inquirers to 
the authorized *^ Testimony of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in Scotland, 
Historical and Doctrinal.*' — In common 
with others, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Chorch reckon their public profession 
as Scriptural, acknowledging no other 
supreme authority beside the Divine 
Word. — ^They trust that their doctrines 
are Evangelical, in the strictest sense of 
the term. They regard their profession 
9B Protestant^ and have testified against 
tbe legal establishment of Popery in the 
eolooies, alliances with anti-Christian 
powen, expending the public treasury 



in the maintenance of Popery, and the 
violation of the constitation in the admis- 
sion of Papists into the legislative coun- 
cils ; and in those last days they consi- 
der Divine Providence as giving a special 
emphasis to the call, **Come out of 
her, my people, that ye be not partak- 
ers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues." — -Their ecclesiastical 
government, as stated above, is Presby' 
terian. They view Presbyterianism as 
the law of Christ, providing for the 
unity, extension, and perpetuity of the 
Church, in a happy medium between the 
extremes of £piscopacy and Indepen- 
dency.— The profession of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church embraces the civil 
relations of mankind. It is not political, 
in the popular sense of this term ; bnt 
they hold the sentiment that the Word 
of God is the supreme standard of the 
political conduct of men in everything 
respecting morality and religion. Chris- 
tianity, they believe, does not interfere 
with previous moral relations, obliga- 
tions, and institutions, excepting in so 
far as it sheds upon them a dearer 
light, and confirms them with its pecu- 
liar sanctions, supplying the surest bond 
of social union, cherishing the social 
virtues, exerting the most salutary 
check on the abuse of power, and pro- 
moting obedience and dutiful subordi- 
nation. •— They cannot regard their 
sentiments as either unpatriotic or an- 
archical They love their country, and 
know not how to consult better for its 
prosperity and happiness than by the 
dissemination of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion, and the adjustment and subordi- 
nation of society by a faithfal application 
of Scripture principles in all their im- 
partiality and amplitude.-— The leading 
truths of theur profession have been em- 
braced in public solemn covenants with 
God, with a view to the preservation of 
the reformed religion in Scotland, and 
the reformation of religion in England 
and Irehind. Popery and Prelacy are 
condemned by the letter and spirit of 
the holy Scriptures, and, contemplated 
in the light of history, have had a per- 
nioions inflaence upon the Church and 
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upon Society. Their fathers were 
imperatively called to pnt themselves 
in the attitude of defence against 
that ascendancy which these systems 
plotted to obtain under the oonn- 
tenance of rank and wealth; and we 
owe to them, under God, our civil 
and religious liberties. These public 
deeds were treated with profane con- 
tempt, and theur adherents persecuted 
unto death ; and when Providence put 
a stop to bloody persecution, the nation 
set them aside, and the Church suffered 
them to fall into neglect — Their testi- 
mony, in its great principles, has been 
sealed by (he blood of martyrs. Those 
who suffered in the persecution preced- 
ing the Revolution, could not submit to 
the Episcopal hierarchy and supersti- 
tions — they could not renounce as trea- 
sonable and unlawful the covenants in 
which Prelacy had been abjured, nor give 
allegiance to power invested by national 
acts with supremacy over the Church, and 
persecuting her members to the death. 
— Important truths and interests em- 
braced in the one testimony have been 
publicly departed from^ and the cause 
of reformation seriously impeded and 
injured. They are constrained, from 
conviction, to adhere to the views of 
the minority that dissented from the 
conduct of the nation and the Church 
at the Revolution. The independence 
and liberty of the Church were im- 
portant matters surrendered to its seri- 
ous injury, as has appeared in the re- 
sults. They rejoice to observe that the 
public mind has awakened on this im- 
portant subject, and they shall rejoice 
to observe faithful efforts prosecuted and 
crowned with success, and the scattered 
friends of the Redeemer and his church 
rallied and united nnder one banner 
against the common foe. — They view 
the principles which they have exhibited 
as forming an excellent ground-work 
for furtJier reformation. The Refor- 
mation had not time to be com- 
pleted and consolidated. When just 
begun^ in the mysteries of providence, 



it was arrested, undermined and perse* 
cuted. But it contained great elemen- 
tary principles lying at the basis of the 
prosperity expected in future days, pro- 
viding for the duty and interest of man 
as an individual, and as a member ol 
society, and for the prosperity of the 
Church and the kingdoms of the earth. 
And it provides for all this by placing 
man in all relations nnder a clear and 
perfect rule, and nnder one rightful 
Sovereign, and by bringing the original 
and immutable law of love to God and 
to man into full exhibition and opera- 
tion, in appropriate institutions, offices, 
relations and duties, it promises to bind 
up the wound of the daughter of Zion, 
and to heal the breaches of society un- 
der the reign of Him who is Truth and 
Peace. They cannot think that their 
views are contracted, illiberal, nnprao- 
ticable. Those principles comprehend 
the whole range of truth and duty, 
of faith and practice, and provide for 
the personal, social, temporal, and eter- 
nal interests of the human family ; and 
they will adhere to them, till a more 
excellent system— one more compre- 
hensive and faithful — be shown them. 
They appreciate the piety, talent, 
labours, benevolence, and enterprise 
of Christians in other churches, and 
desire to emulate them in all that 
is good ; and while lamenting the 
divisions which unhappily prevail, they 
pray, and shall endeavour, by eveiy 
consistent means, that they may be 
healed in truth and peace. Tliey do not 
charge themselves with committing a 
breach upon the unity and peace of the 
Church, by adhering to her constitution 
and privileges, as asserted in the Second 
Reformation; and, without asserting 
its perfection, but viewing it as a 
ground- work upon which to proceed, 
they are fain, in abiding by its spiritual 
excellencies, to extend the blessings of 
religion, liberty, union, and peace, to 
the Church of God, to their beloved 
land, and to all the nations of the 
earth. 
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Tus United FKsbyterian Church oon- 
tista of those two rdigioos denominations 
recently known by the names of" United 
Secession** and '' SeUef." 

I. — mrCTEJ} SECESSION CHUBCH. 

The Secession Chorch had its origin 
in a fiuthfiU and prolonged struggle for 
parity of doctrine, and freedom of ad- 
ministration. Ever since the settlement 
of the Chorch of Scothind at the re- 
▼olation of 1688, there had been a 
gradoal and marked deterioration in her 
ralpits and her ecclesiastical courts, 
^e facile remnant of the old Episco- 
palian clergy, had, as a measure of 
ODlicy, been admitted to her communion. 
Parliament had so willed it, and the 
General Assembly at length, and not 
without murmurs, acquiesced. These 
curates so easily and opportunely con- 
▼erted into Presbyterian pastors, now 
nad ethical homilies instead of printed 
prayers, and many of them, as fiumet 
tetttifies, were the dregs and refuse of 
the northern parts, were openly vicious, 
** wretched preachers, and ignorant to 
a reiHroach.*' But in the course of 
twenty years, what had been sullenly 
fttbmitted to on the part of the Church, 
was in a spirit of vain servility openly 
boasted oC ** We cannot,** says the 
Assembly to Queen Anne, in 1712, " we 
cannot but lay before your Hiyes^ this 
pregnant instance of our moderation, 
that, since our late happy establishment, 
there have been taken in and continued 
hundreds of dissentbg ministers, upon 
the easiest tenna.** A sad confession of 
an nnfiuthful coopiomisei but a frank 



avowal of the extraordinary and fatal 
facility with which such Dissenters 
or prelatical incumbents retained their 
parishes and their salaries. The only 
condition required of those men who had 
served in a church which had shed the 
best blood of Scotland, was the simple 
acknowledgment of the fact, ** that the 
church government, as now settled by 
lawy is the only government of this 
Church.*' The great reason for such 
procedure, was the wish, on the part of 
the government, either to bribe into 
acquiescence, or at least to place under 
control, the notorious Jaoobitism of the 
Episcopalian clergy of Scotland. The 
accession of so many pliant aliens in 
spirit and doctrine, was viewed with 
suspicion by the country, for it was soon 
found to exercise a deleterious influence 
over the preaching and the policy of the 
National Church. The leaven so in- 
truded, seemed to leaven with ominous 
rapidity the whole lump. 

In 1712, the act of patronage was 
passed,* bv which the cherished right 
of the parishes to choose their pastors, 
was forcibly wrested from them. The 
Assembly remonstrated with the Legis- 
lature, but in vain, — ^pleaded long usags 
and constitutional ris^ht, but to no pur- 
pose. The Fust and Second Books of 
Discipline, though somewhat varying as 
to the mode of election, are equidly ex- 
plicit affainst the intrusion of a mmister 
on a reclaimmg congregation. In 1 690« 
the right of election was vested in the 

^ The Mth of mttiaration bad already created 
no little averaloD of oplnloD. and many good 
men icnipled to tak« iL^JrKtnr9m*t auUHTh 
ToL L p. 7, H 
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flesaion and Protestant heritors; and the 
people, if not satisfied with the choice 
made for them, possessed an eflfective 
veto, but now such privileges were entirely 
and summarily superseded. The result 
was, that the aristocracy became paro- 
chial dictators, and thrust upon unwilling 
churches, their own creatures and nomi- 
nees — men, in many cases, wholly unfit 
to be spiritual teachers. Violent settle- 
ments became frequent throughout the 
countiy, the military were summoned in 
to preserve peace, and the obnoxious pre- 
aentee with the officiating Presbytery 
were protected from menaced or appre- 
hended danger by the sword and scarlet 
of dragoons. Appeals on the part of the 
insulted parish against such oppression 
were a common resort, but they generally 
failed in obtaining redress from the 
General Assembly. The Church bowed 
to the civil authority, and Acts of Par- 
liament triumphed over popular fran- 
chise. The spirit of independence was 
bribed or vanquished in the large and 
dominant majority of the rulers of the 
Church of Scotland, and at length, in 
1729, the Assembly, in violation of its 
constitutional forms, introduced a new 
machinery, and appointed committees 
of unbounded power, to superintend and 
execute their tyrannical acts of intrusion. 
So keenly and widely, however, was 
such oppression felt, that in the following 
year, the Supreme Court had twelve 
eases of complaint and appeal to dispose 
of. During these discussions, one of the 
Presbyteries had been enjoined to pro- 
ceed with a violent settlement, but 
several of its members resolutely pro- 
tested, and craved that their dissent might 
at least be recorded. The request was 
sharply refused, and it was then enacted 
as a general law that, in future, '* no 
reasons of dissent against the determi- 
nation of church judicatories" should be 
entered on record. The veiy power of 
complaint was taken away, and the 
injured were shut up to a dumb resigna- 
tion. Constitutional freedom was vir- 
tually at an end— the last trace of right 
and privilege was gone — and the des- 
potism of the General Assembly ceased 



at length to blush at its own rapacitj 
and treason. Nay, in its haste to 
strengthen the law of patronage, it 
transferred from its own keeping iSiejus 
devolutum^ (a privilege which many 
Presbyteries had employed so as to &vour 
popular election), and did so by an ex- 
press violation of the Barrier Act. In 
such curcumstances, forty-two ministera 
addressed a paper to the Assembly of 
1732, stating a number of grievances^ 
but the document was not allowed to be 
read, and a similar manifesto, signed by 
1,700 elders and laymen, met, of course^ 
with a similar i^te. Tyranny so grosa 
and wanton, created a powerful hostility 
to itself in the national mind. The ex* 
dtement and alarm were prodigious,— 
the dissaffection of the pious people had 
been created and augmented by repeated 
provocations. A crisis had come, and 
on the 10th October of the same year^ 
Ebenezer Erskine delivered that sermoa 
which led to the Secession. 

But parallel to all this usurpation and 
oppression, there was another and mcl* 
ancholy cause of growing discontent* 
The Church of Scotland had not only 
been rapidly secularized, but doctrinal 
laxity seems to have kept pace witb 
obsequiousness to the court and Parlia- 
ment. Christ's crown was bartered 
away, and the cross on which he won it 
with his blood was also dishonoured* 
Disloyalty to the one King and Head^ 
was accompanied by indifference in the 
maintenance of the doctrine of his divi- 
nity, and in the exhibition of his atoning 
work. 

In 17179 Professor Simson of Glasgow 
was arraigned at the bar of the Assem- 
bly for error, involving in it no little of 
the Pelagian heresy ; but the venerable 
court '* prophesyed smooth things," and 
dismissed the culprit with a bland advice 
to be more chary and cautious in time 
to come. But the same Assembly which 
tolerated such deviations from ortho- 
doxy, attempted also to stifle evangelical 
truth. The Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
in their desire to check the growth of 
Arminianism, had drawn up certain pro- 
positions to be subscribed by candidate! 
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fbr noeiue. One of these testing articles 
was thos annoanoed :— " I believe that 
tt is not sonnd and orthodox to teach 
that we mnst forsake sin in order to onr 
ooming to Christ, and instating ns in 
covenant with God.*' The proposition 
18 not happily worded, though its rea- 
soning oonld not be mistaken, but the 
General Assembly solenmly condemned 
this statement, and so were supposed to 
give virtual countenance to the delusion, 
that men must save themselves ere they 
oome to the Saviour, — must heal them- 
•elves before they resort to the physi- 
cian. 

An English book, named the ''Marrow 
of Modem Divinity," had been repub- 
lished in 1718 by some friends of the 
Gospel m Scotland. That treatise, con- 
sisting of quaint and stirring dialogues, 
throws into bold relief the peculiar doc- 
trines of grace, occasionally puts them 
into the form of a startling proposition, 
and is gemmed with quotations from 
eminent Protestant divines. Its appear- 
ance in Scothmd threw the clergy into 
commotion, and by many of them it was 
violently censured and condemned. Not 
a few of the evangelical pastors gave it a 
hearty welcome ; and among multitudes 
«f the people it became a favourite book, 
next in veneration to the Bible and Cate- 
chism. Its Scottish editor, Mr. Hog of 
Camock, printed, in 1719, some expla- 
natiooa of its peculiar statements, and 
the same vear was attacked with special 
keenness m a Synod sermon by FHnci- 
pal Haddow of at. Andrew's. The Synod 
cf Fife, before whom the assault was 
made, requested the publication of the 
pithy diatribe. The Assembly of 1719, 
acting in the same spirit, instructed its 
Commission to look after books and 
pamphlets promoting such opinions as 
arc contained in the Marrow (though m 
the act the Marrow was not formally 
named), and to summon before them the 
antbocs and reoommenders of such publi- 
cations. The Conmiission appointed a 
committee, of which Principal Haddow 
waa the life and mover, and before it 
Ibar ministers were immediately cited. 
Iliia committee reported to the Assembly 



of 1720, classified in theur report the 
doctrines of the Marrow, and solemnly 
condemned them. This paper was pre- 
pared with a malignant dexterity. It 
selected special passages, some of which 
were not happily expressed, severed them 
firom the context, and held them up aa 
contrary to Scripture and the Confession 
of Faith. The report was discussed, and 
the result was a stem reprobation of the 
** Marrow," and a prohibition of all 
ministers from recommending the book^ 
or preaching its doctrines. The " Mar- 
row*' was put into the Index Expur* 
gatorius, and "the people in whose 
hands it is, or may come, are exhorted 
not to read or use the same.** This rigid 
decision only fomented the controverBy 
which it was intended to allay, for the 
forbidden book became more and more 
an object of intense anxiety and preva- 
lent study. The popular party in the 
Church at once concerted measures tO' 
have that Act repealed. Consultations 
were repeatedly held by a section of 
the evangelical clergy, and at length it 
was agreed to hand in a representation 
to the Court, complaining of the obnoxi- 
ous finding, and of the injury which had 
been done by it to precious troth. The 
representation was signed bv twelve 
ministers, and it briefly called the As- 
sembly's attention to the fiict that it had 
condemned the following propositions, 
which are in accordance at once with 
the Bible and the symbolical books. 
The memorialists complain that the As- 
sembly had branded as unscriptural and 
heterodox such statements as those : — 
** That in the Gospel, the Father hath 
made a free, unlimited ofler of Christ 
and of salvation to all men, by vurtue of 
which every individual who hears the 
Gospel has a warrant to take hold of 
said offer, and to apply salvation to hia 
own soul; that an assured persuasion 
of the troth of God*s promise in the 
Gospel, with respect toone*s self in par- 
ticular, is included m the very nature of 
savin|r faith; that the believer's holi* 
ness IS in no way the price nor condi- 
tion of his salvation ; that believers, in 
yielding obcdienoe to tiic law as a rul« 
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of life, ongbt not to be ioAuenoed, either 
by mercenaiy hopes of heaven, or bjr 
slavish fears of hdl ; that the believer is 
not, in any respect, nnder the law as a 
covenant of works ; and that it is a jnst 
and Scriptural distinction which is made 
betwixt the law as a covenant of works, 
and the law as a role of life in the hand 
of Christ." This representation was 
dealt with by the Commission of the 
Assembly of 1721, and a series of queries 
were put into the hands of the represen- 
ters, to which questions answers were 
prepared by Ebenezer Erskine and Mr. 
Wilson of Maxton, and ^ven to the 
Commission in March, 1722. The same 
business had a prominent place in the 
following Assembly, and an Act was 
passed intended to explain, and at the 
same time to modify, the previous find- 
ings regarding the Marrow. But the 
Assembly forbade all to teach the positions 
already condemned, ** either by writing, 
printing, preaching, catechising, or in 
any other way. '* And not only so— they 
cited the Marrow-men before them, and 
solemnly rebuked them. In four years 
from this date Professor Simson's case 
again attracted public notice. The pre- 
vious lenity of the Assembly had only 
emboldened him, and a species of Arian- 
ism had been taught from the chaur 
of Theology in the College of Glasgow. 
Still, though the various Presbyteries 
urged his deposition, he was merely sus- 
pended from eodesiaslical functions, but 
at the same- time continued in fellowship 
with the Church, and in the enjoyment 
of his wonted emoluments. Against 
such flagrant connivance with error 
Boston had the courage to protest. 

Similar indifference to truth was shown 
in the case of Professor Campbell of St 
Andrew's ^a case that occurred between 
Che suspension and deposition of the 
seceding ministers. His logic and theo- 
logy were truly eccentric and contradic- 
tory, flimsy in substance, and arrogant 
in spirit, the product of an ill-balanced 
mind that deemed originality to consist 
in extreme opinions. In his Oratio de 
vmiitate luminis naturce, he had, by the 
•XGCfis of a juvenile logic, so exaggerated 



his theme, as to affirm that the light of 
Nature cannot enable men to discover the 
existence of a God, — a statement in 
utter opposition to the Apostle's argu- 
ment in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, when he affirms that the 
Gentile world is without excuse in re- 
fusing to recognise and worship the one 
Snpreme Creator. Agun in another 
publication, where he attempts to prove 
that ** the Apostles were no enthusiasts,** 
Campbell carried his argument to the 
absurd length of maintaining that they 
were so ignorant of their Master's cha- 
racter and claims, between his deaUi 
and resurrection, as to deem him an im- 
postor, and thus, in maintaining that 
they were not visionaries, he thought it 
requisite to make them fools and scep- 
tics. He missed the mark by the boyish 
feat of overleaping it. 

When we reflect on the terrible ex- 
plosion caused by the Marrow, and 
compare the earnest sincerity of the 
dominant faction against its precious 
and distinctive tenets, with the tardy 
and indulgent processes against Simson 
and Campbell, we cannot but feel the 
depth and rapidity of that degene- 
racy which had fallen on the Church 
of the second Reformation. The power 
of the pulpit was gone,— the preaching 
of a free and unrestricted Gospel was 
frowned upon, — the sermon full of doc- 
trine, reproof, correction, and instruction 
in righteousness, had degenerated into a 
brief and pithless essay, disguised from 
Seneca or diluted from Epictetus. It 
had no spirituality of tone or unction,— 
and brought no comfort or satbfaction to 
the weary and anxious sinner. It neither 
moved the careless nor refreshed the 
godly. Pious people went to church and 
came home again, feeling that in their 
sad experience the words of the prophet 
had been realized, for their anticipationa 
so often disappointed reminded them of 
the scene thus described, — *' It shall be 
even as when an hungry man dreameth 
and behold he eateth, but he awaketh 
and his soul is empty ; or when a thirsty 
man dreameth and behold he drinketn, 
but he awaketh and behold he is fiunt and 
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hifl soul hath appetite.*'* But the dere- 
liction was not universal. Good men and 
tree were found in varioua parts of the 
oonntiy, — "faint yet pursuing," **per- 
plexed but not in despair, persecuted but 
not forsaken.'* Bjr their prayers and 
ministrations the best of the laity were 
greatly blessed and edified, and often felt 
themselves on the eve of adopting the 
old thanksgiving of Ezra, — " And now 
for a little space grace hath been shewed 
fimn the Lord our God, to leave us a 
remnant to escape, and to give us a nail 
in his holy place, that our God may 
lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviv- 
ing in our bondage. " f The " swatches " 
which Mr. Wilson of Perth gives of 
many of the ministers are truly mourn- 
fnl, proving that the majority were reck- 
less of principle, the mere abettors of a 
topple policy, and the haters of evangeli- 
cal truth, while many were by no means 
either consistent in their conduct or ex- 
emplary in their lives. Not only, as 
we have seen, did they refuse any 
dissent against theur ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings, but they even ventured to 
interfere with the freedom of the pul- 
pit, and the sermon of Mr. Erskine 
was selected for the experiment. 

Mr. Erskine, as moderator of the pre- 
vious Synod, preached in Perth, at the 
opening of the Synod of Stirling and Perth, 
10th Oct 1732. His text wasPsalmcxviii. 
22: — "The stone which the builders 
refused is become the head stone of the 
comer." The sermon was a noble pro- 
test against prevalent defection and 
error — ^a bold and magnanimous appeal 
fbr the rights of the Christian people, 
and the purity and freedom of the Cbns- 
tian pulpits. The majority of the Synod 
condemned him, and proudly doomed 
him to a formal censure. The preacher 
would not submit, but openly vindicated 
his sentiments. The case was carried to 
the Assembly, and Erskine stood forth, 
sommnded by his three friends, Wilson 
of Perth, Moncrieff of Abemethy, and 
Fisher of Kinclaven. The principal cul- 
prit alone was heard, and liis fdlow-pn>- 

• Ittiah ixlx. & 
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testers were bluntly refused. His digni- 
fied self-vindication only enraged the 
Court, which now "refused to be 
ashamed,*' and he was again sentenced 
to be rebuked, " in order to terminate 
the process." The termination of the 
process was v&rv difierent from the As- 
sembly's anticipations. The rebuke, 
however, was administered. St. Giles 
mimicked the Vatican. The Reformer 
protested, but the protest was refused, 
and indignantly thrown upon the table. 
It was found there inadvertently among 
the papers, was read by him who acci- 
dentally found it, and the Assembly was 
immediately made aware of the awfut 
discovery. At eleven o'clock that night 
the four brethren received a peremptory 
citation to appear at the bar to-morrow. 
They wero summarily dealt with, and 
handed over to the mercies of the Com- 
mission, by which, in August, they were 
first suspended from ministerial func- 
tions, and then, in November, were for- 
mally severed from their ministerial 
charges. The following is the sentence - 
— " The Commission of the Genersd As- 
sembly did, and hereby do, loose the 
rehition of Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, minis- 
ter at Stirling, Mr. William Wilson, 
minister at Perth, Mr. Alexander Mon- 
criefl; minister at Abemethy, and Mr. 
James Fisher, minister at Kindaven, to 
thdr said respective charges, and do de* 
dare them no longer ministers of this 
churoh: And do hereby prohibit all 
ministers of this church to employ them* 
or any of them, in any ministerial func- 
tion; and the Commission do declaro 
the churohes of the said Mr. Erskine, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Moncrieff, and Mr. 
Fisher, vacant firom and after the dato 
of this sentence , and appoint that let- 
ters firom the Moderator, and extracts of 
this sentence, be sent to the several 
Presbyteries within whose bounds the 
said ministers have had their charges* 
appointmg them, as they are hereby ap- 
pointed, to cause intimate this sentence 
in the foresaid several churches, any time 
betwixt and the first of January next; 
and also that notice of this sentence bo 
sent by letter fiK>m the Moderator of thia 
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Commissioii to the MagiBtrates of Perth 
and Stirling, to the Sheriff Principal of 
Perth, and to the Bailie of the Regality 
of Abeniethj.'' Against snch a sentence 
the fonr brethren protested in the follow- 
ing magnanimous terms : — ** We hereby 
adhere to the protestation formerly en- 
tered before this Coort, both at their 
last meeting in Angnst, and when we 
appeared first before this meeting : and 
farther, we do protest in our own name, 
and in the name of all and evexy one in 
onr respective congregations adhering to 
ns, that notwithstanding of this sentence 
passed against ns, omr pastoral relation 
shall be held and reputed firm and valid : 
and likewise, we protest, that notwith- 
standing of our being cast out from 
ministerial communion with the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, we still hold 
communion with all and every one who 
desire with ns to adhere to the princi- 
ples of the true Presbyterian Covenanted 
Church of Scotland, in her doctrine, 
worship, government, and discipline; 
and particularly with every one who are 
groaning under the evils and who are 
affected with the grievances we have 
been complaining of, who are in their 
several spheres wrestling with the same. 
But in regard the prevailing party in 
this Established Church, who have now 
cast us out fix)m ministerial communion 
with them, are carrying on a course of 
defection from our Reformed and Cove- 
nanted principles, and particularly are 
suppressing ministerial freedom and 
faithfulness in testifying against the pre- 
sent backslidings of the Church, and in- 
flicting censures on ministers for wit- 
nessing, by protestations or otherwise, 
against the same: Therefore we do, 
for these and many other weighty rea- 
sons, to be laid open in due time, protest 
that we are obliged to make a Secession 
from them, and that we can have no 
ministerial communion with them, till 
they see their sins and mistakes, and 
amend them : And in like manner we 
protest, that it shall be lawful and war- 
rantable for us to exercise the keys of 
doctrine, discipline, and government, ac- 
cording to the Word of God, and Con- 



fession of Faith, and the principles an j 
constitution of the Covenanted Church of 
Scotland, as if no such censure had beeu 
passed upon us. Upon all which we 
take instruments ; and we hereby appeal 
to the first firee, faithful, and reforming 
General Assembly of the Church of Soot« 
land." 

For snch weighty reasons, the suffer- 
ance of error without adequate censure 
— the infliction of the law of patronage 
— the neglect of discipline — the restraint 
of ministerial freedom in testifying 
against maladministration — ^the four bre- 
thren MADE A Secession from the pre- 
vailing party of the Church of Scotland 
by law established. A few weeks after- 
wards, the expelled brethren met at 
Gaimey-Bridge, near Kinross, and the 
Associate Presbytery was formally con- 
stituted. Dissent was then a novelty, 
and a perilous experiment ; but God and 
a good conscience upheld the Reformers. 
They prepared a " Testimony," or vin- 
dication of their conduct, in which they 
boldly justify their procedure, and adduce 
an overwhelming mass of evidence in 
their favour. The Assembly of 1731 
appears to have been alarmed, for seve- 
ral intolerant decisions were rescinded, 
and the Synod of Perth and Stirling was 
empowered to take off the sentence of 
censure from Mr. Erskine and his asso- 
ciates. But the brethren would not con- 
form under such curcumstances, and with 
such charges yet uncancelled against 
them. They would not appear as re- 
respited or pardoned transgressors, nor 
tamely belie the mighty interests which 
they represented. 

It has been sometimes alleged that 
the Seceders ought, at this period, to 
have gone back to the Church. The 
terms proposed by the Assembly have 
been recently described as "honourable*** 
terms. Such a view of the matter is 
naturally entertained by one who does 
not think that there was any tenable 
ground for a secession at all. The con- 
ditions proposed to the seceders were 
such as no honourable mind could have 

• " The Ten Tears' Conflict,"* B7 Bol)ert Ba» 
chanan, D.D. VoL L p, 182. 
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listened tc. Their conduct was still con- 
demnedy bat professedly forgiven. De- 
cisions respecting liberty of adminis- 
tration were rep^ed, bat not a word 
was said in &yoar of erangelical trath, 
and no modification of the sentences 
agunst the ^^Manow" had been so 
much ais hinted at« If the seceders had 
re-entered the Ghorch in such circum- 
stances, they must have sadly stultified 
themselves, and their subsequent advo- 
cacy of sound doctrine most have been 
feeble and spiritless. Such an open de- 
parture and public protest as theirs was 
needed in the juncture, for the friends of 
truth and fi«edom who remained in the 
ABsembly seem to have made no effort 
to obtain the repeal of its Arminian acts 
and decisions, and to this day they re- 
main uncancelled on the records of the 
General Assembly. That the propossds 
of return wero mode to the seceders 
** under evangelical influence,"* is very 
much to be doubted. It was rather 
policy and fear of further schism that 
sought to win back Erskine and his 
friends. Where was this powerful 
«( evangelical influence** in future years, 
when the seceders were scorned by the 
Assembly as wretched and turbulent 
demagogues, and no voice was uplifted 
in their behalf— -when the people who 
waited on theur ministry were alleged " to 
eome with other views than to promote 
religion ;*' and when the Venerable Court 
of 1741 sanctioned a grant of £60 to 
Bfr. Carrie, for his unscrupulous and viru« 
lent assault on the men and motives of 
the Secession ?t 

Two other Assemblies passed away. 
But the secedera were not idle; they 
{M^lished a judicial TesUmonv, and 
chuidies were formed by them m vari- 
oaspartaofthooonntry. One of the four, 
Mr. Wilson of Perth, was chosen Pro- 
feBsorofTheoIo^. In 1737 the famous 
Ralph Erskine oiDamfermline acceded to 
the Presbytery ; young men were licoised 
to preach, and the Secession was rapidly 

• **TbibTm Tmar OoaOktr ByBobertBo^ 
ciMiiaii, D.D. V<d. I jk 18& 

t 8m WilMn'k **I>cfbMe,** and hla "Oontiniw. 
ItoB,** Ibr ft taO nAitatloii of tiM argmomtM 
^■UMt tiM Ant Mccden. 



becoming a popular and organized com- 
munity. The acquiescence of the 
Established Church in the proceeding of 
the Government on the occasion of the 
Porteous mob, when it was enacted that 
a State paper should be read in all the 
pulpits, showed how Erastian she had 
become. Complaints were made of the 
seceders before the Assembly of 1738. 
The case was entrusted to the Commis- 
sion, by whom a libel was framed against 
each of the seceding ministers, and they 
were cited to appear at next Assembly. 
These ministers, now amounting to eight, 
obeyed the summons, appeared before 
the Court as a constituted Presbytery, 
and formally disclaimed the Assembly's 
authority. Sentence of deposition against 
them was passed, and was solemnly pro- 
nounced by the Assembly of 1740, on 
the fifteenth day of May. 

Thus ran the decree : — '^ And, there- 
fore, the General Assembly, in respect ot 
the articles found relevant and proven 
against the persons therein and here- 
after named by the last and this Assem- 
bly, as aforesaid, did, and hereby do, in 
the name of the Lord Jbsus Chbist, 
the sole king and head of the Church, 
and by virtue of the power and autho* 
rity committed by Him to them, actually 
DEPOSE Messrs. Ebenezer Erskine at 
Stirling, William Wilson at Perth, Alex- 
ander Moncrieff at Abemethy, Jamea 
Fbher at Kindaven, Ralph Erskine at 
Dunfennline, Thomas Miur at Orwell 
Thomas Naum at AbbotshaU, and James 
Thomson at Bomtisland, mmisters, from 
the office of the holy ministry, prohibit* 
mg and discharging them, and every 
one of them, to exercise the same, or ani 
part thereof within this Church in all 
time coming, and the Assembly did, and 
hereby do declare all the parishes or 
charges of the persons above named, va- 
cant, from and afier the day and date of 
this sentence, and ordams copies hereof 
to be sent to the several Presbyteries of 
Stirling, Pertii, Dnnkeld, Donfermline* 
and Kirkaldy ; and the said respective 
Presbyteries are hereby ordered to send 
oopies hereof to the Kirk Sessions ot 
Perth and Danfermline^ and Sesooa* 
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clerks of tbe other respeotiye parishes 
hereby declared vacant, to be commnni- 
oated to the elders. And the Assembly 
appoints that letters be wrote by their 
Moderator to the magistrates of the re- 
spective bnrghs concerned, with copies 
of this sentence ; and the Assembly re- 
commends to the Presbyteries within 
whose bounds the parishes or charges 
declared vacant do Ue, to be careful in 
nsing their best endeavours for supplying 
the same during the vacancy, and for 
promoting the speedy and comfortable 
settlement hereof.*'* 

The majority of the deposed ministers 
were ejected by this sentence firom their 
places of worship. Two of them, how- 
ever, by the kindness of the heritors, re- 
tained theur churches till new ones were 
-built for them, Moncrieff preached dur- 
ing the whole winter in the open air. 
The magistrates of Stirling fastened the 
church against Mr. Erskine, while the 
venerable patriarch, on being refused ad- 
mission, lifting thrice his pulpit Bible, 
which he carried, solemnly protested, in 
front of the sanctuary, to which access 
was denied him, that he followed con- 
science, and that his opposers were re- 
sponsible at the judgment-seat of God. 
The scene at Perth has been already de- 
scribed by the writer in his Life of Wil- 
son, and may be appended in a foot 
note.t 

Application for supply of sermon had 
already been made to the new parties from 

* Acts of AssembiT 1740. 

t The civic authorities in Perth irere ohse- 
qnious to the kirk— thej receiyed the edict on 
the Sabbath morning, and that very d&j they 
resolyed to enforce it! Their anxious haste 
proved that they were afraid of reflection. 

Mr. Wilson nad been made aware of this 
znoyement, and fortified himself by prayer. An 
unusual thoughtfhiness was that morning visible 
on his countenance. The church in which he 
had laboured for four-and-twenty years was now 
to be shut against him. His conscience acquitted 
him of rash and sectarian procedure. He had 
suffered insult without a murmur, willing still 
to preach to an affectionate people. His charac- 
ter had been aspersed, yet he humbly discharged 
his duty as one of the ministers of Perth. But 
from that pulpit, hallowed by so many sacred 
associations, he was at length to be forcibly ex- 
cluded. His private exercises on this eventfcQ 
morning were somewhat protracted. He sought 
flrrace to be faithful when the crisis had come. 
The domestic meal was postponed to an unwonted 
Maaon, if not altogether ne^cted. His house- 



many distressed quarters. Seventy such 
applications were presented in the years 
1737-38. But the Secession encountered, 
as might be expected, violent opposition. 
Popular disturbances sometimes menaced 
them, sites for building places of worship 
were refused them, and the Duke of 
Argyle in the House of Lords, more than 
insinuated their guilty connection with 
the Porteous riots. Tlieir own misunder- 
standing with Whitefield, led him to 
ridicule them, their extreme views of the 
" Cambuslang** work, exposed them to 
merited animadversion, and their terms 
of communion embodied too much of 
then: mere denominational tenets. Yet 
theur cause ".grew and multiplied,** funds 
were collected for the purpose of enabling 
pious young men to enter upon prepara- 
tory studies, and a teacher of philosophy 
was appointed. Missionaries were sent 
over to Ireland, the cause was introduced 
into London, and even from America 
there came a request for supply of ser- 
mon. The Presbytery expanded into a 
Synod, consisting of thirty settled con- 
gregations, and thirteen vacancies, and 
held its first meeting at Stirling, in the 
memorable year ^-45. The loyalty of 
the Seceders during the rebellion was 
both signal and effective ministers and 
people were found active and undaunted 
in scenes of danger. The Seceders 
naturally hated a Popish pretender, and 
their patrfotism won them, from high 
quarters, many commendations. But» 

hold servants gathered that something strange 
was about to fall upon them, and whispered to 
one another their ominous forebodings. From 
his closet, nerved and resolved, Mr. Wilson went 
to the church. Its doors were shut, and the 
dvic magnates proudly guarded them with maca 
and halberts. An immense assemblage, filled with 
amazement and perplexity, crowded the struts* 
musing in their minds what might be the issue. 
Mr. Wilson passed through the throng, who 
made way for him with profound obeisance, went 
up to the principal entrance of the church, and 
confronting the municipal authorities, boldly re- 

a nested admission into the house of God,— "la 
lie name of my Divine Master, J ask admission 
into his temple." Once— a second time— a third 
tdme he repeated the solemn demand, and was 
met with a curt and firm denial The expectant 
multitude were confounded and irritated. A 
low murmur ran along them,— "Mr. Wilson's 
kept out of the kirk/' The aged wept, tho 
younger heaved with indignation. There was a 
movement— a muttered menace, then a ycJl— 
** Stone them, stone them.**- The stoim was ris* 
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sn vnbappj cbntro^'ersy was introdaced 
into the Synod, aboat the propriety of 
Ibe burgess oath.* The members could 
not agree in theur interpretations of one 
of its daoses. The oath -was imposed 
on burgesses in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Perth. He who swore it, pledged 
bimself ^^ to profess and allow the true 
idigion presently professed within this 

log— ft inlnnte more, and It if ould have burst 
Bat the popular fury was suddenly hushed. 
'Vniaon tamed to the yast assemblage, heaving 
in wrathftd commotion around him. His serene 
co an tcnance and tranquil attitude commanded 
tiidr attention. "No violence,** he exclaimed. 
In tones of earnest and impressive calmness, " no 
tlolenoe, my ftiends: the Master whom I serve 
to tile IMnce of Peace.** Their rage was stayed. 
The man of Ood triumphed, and the victory was 
•ealed-^when shrill and dear these words of 
power ranff again over the wedged masses, and 
were heara to their outmost verge,— "no vio- 
lence, my friends, I implore you; the Master 
wlunn I serve is the Prince of Peace.** During 
the InU, the deacon of the Glovers* Corporation 
intofered, and spontaneously offered to Mr. 
Wilson the Glovers* yard as a place of temporary 
iBeeting. The proposal was immediately ac- 
cepted, and the vast concourse at once adjourned. 
Hm yund was Immediately filled. The services 
oommenced with Mr. Wilson's solemn reading of 
a few verses of the fifty-fifth Psalm. His vast 
audience felt how appropriate were the words 
whidi the minister slowly recited :~ 

** He was no foe that me reproached, 
Then that endure I could; 
Vor hater that did *gainst me boaal^ 
From him me hide I would. 

Bat thoo, man, who mine equat^ guides 
And mine acquaintance wast : 

We Joln*d sweet counsels, to Qod*s house 
In company we pass*d.** 

Hundreds who sung these words were thrilled by 
the troth of them— felt how bitter was the pang 
ef exile from the dominant church— and how 
tliat church, in Meeting them, had renounced its 
own prindples, and violated all its sacred profes- 
tfonsi It was not the world, but tha charch that 
•^raproftched*' them. It was not a "fbe** that 
tfBlded them, bnt an "equal,** "guide,** and 
**ftovialntance,** often revered In the ties of 
Chrtotian fellowship. Wilson's text was one also 
cf peculiar adaptation to the scene and elrcnm- 
oea, Heb. xilL 13, ** Let us go forth, there- 
unto him without the camp, bearing hJs re- 
The deep solemnitv in which the words 
I ottered, and the immeoiate sensation which 



ttey awakened among the people, were, peihaps, 
thft moat vivid commentary which the text ever 
feeelved. The Glovers* yard was a living Olns- 
tntkm of the duty which the Apoetie inculcated, 
■Ml the •ermon had its edioln the experience of 
thftftodltonh The meeting at length quietiydls- 

* The foDowlng was the daoae of the oath to 
vliidi the Dissenters referred:—" Here I protest 
feifare God, and year Lordshlpa, that I profess, 
Md allow with my heart, the troe rdlgum pre- 
MBtiy professed within this realm, and autho- 
flHd tnr the lawt thereof: I shall abide thereat, 
Md deimod the same to my llfe*s end; renonn- 
tiM BmUfM nUgWa called papistry.** 



realm, and authorised by the laws 
thereof." Some held, naturally, that 
swearing such an oath, was virtual 
approval of the Established Church with 
all its corruptions, for to the men who 
framed the oath, the religion presently 
professed, *'was the religion by law 
established ;'^ others maintained that tho 
oath only referred to the true religion 

persed, carrying with them those impressions 
which ripened mto decided attachment to tho 
Seoesdon and its interests. Round many a 
hearth was the scene described to wondering 
listeners, while the text was repeated times with- 
out number. Old men delighted to tell to thdr 
children's children, how Mr. Wilson looked and 
spoke in the Glovers* yard, and how at the very 
reading of the text each one held his breath, and 
a spell so deep and awfhl lay upon them, that not 
a stir or mstie was heard in all the great con« 
gregation. Two anecdotes, handed down by fa- 
mily tradition, tn connection with these events, 
are recorded by Dr. Ferrier. Mr. Wilson's father 
had lain hid for a season in the Meams* Moor, in * 
the days of former persecution, and a young girl 
carried his food to his place of retreat Sho 
seems to have become an inmate of the fiunily, 
and she was treated with peculiar and tender 
deference in Mr. WIlson*s nousehold at Pertly 
On tiie morning of this trying Sabbath, tiie aged 
domestic was somewhat apprehensive and un- 
easy. Her busy memory brought back the scenes 
of her youth, when she glided away stealthily^ 
both morning and evening, to the wild and 
gloomy morass. The privations of the father 
made her anxious for the welfare of the son. 
And as tiie tide of these sad recollections filled 
her heart, she could not hdp looking wistfully 
in her master*s fece, as he was leaving his hom» 
on his way to the church, and saying to him— 
'*Tak* tent Mr. WUllam, tak* tent what ye*ie 
dofaig, for 1 fear, if things gang on this way, I'll 
get ye*re meat to carry to tiie moor, as I did 
ye*re guld fether*s afore ye.** When Mr. Wilson 
returned from the services of the day, he retired 
at once to his chamber. Manv thoughts misbt 
press upon him, and he sought quiet and unin- 
terrupted meditation. His ddest daughter, a 
girl about twdve years of age, had witnessed 
with natural curlodty the strar^ge proceedings^ 
had seen her fether seek admisdon to his own 
ehun^ and had heard the gruff reftisal whicb 
the magistrates cave him. She had been also In 
the Glovers* yara and had beheld thousands nf 
feces looking up to her dre with intense exdte- 
ment But die was sordy puzzled to under* 
stand these novdties. Her natural wish was to 
hear them explained by her fether. The matter 
appeared to her young mind so solemn that sho 
was afraid to ask what die coveted. But with 
restiess anxiety die **hung abont** the door of 
the study, anxtons to obtain at least a glimpse of 
his countenance. Her fether at last observed 
her, and reading her wishes In her fisaturea, 
called her to him, and patting her kindly on tho 
bead, said to her,—** Bell, this has Indeed been a 
day of trial, bnt we have reason, great reason, to 
be thankihl, that It has not been a day of shame. 
If any body adc you. Bell, my dear, why vout 
papa lost his fclriL you may just say, as good Mr. 
Qi&hrle before his execution bade my mother 
say of him. If any one adwd her why m loat bio 
head,— IT WAS nr ▲ oood won/* 
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as professed, bnt did not imply any 
approval of the mode of its settlement. 
The oath -was bad in every sense, for it 
made citizenship depend upon saintship, 
and associated the bribe of civil right 
with religious profession. After long 
and unhallowed wrangling and not a 
little ecclesiastical thunder, the sharp 
contention ended in a separation in 
1747* The party who disapproved of 
the religions clause in the oath, were 
named the General Associate Synod and 
vulgarly styled the Anti-Burghers — the 
other division kept the title of Associate 
Synod and were commonly known as 
the Burghers. Both Synods pursued 
their lums of Evangelization with unde- 
viating fidelity in their separate state — 
both sent many ministers to Nova Scotia 
and the American States — and both 
contributed to thesupport of missions in 
various forms. Both Synods were also 
disturbed with the questions of the 
magistrate's power in matters of religion, 
and from both, half a century afler the 
first breach, seceded small parties, hold- 
ing the right of the civil power as it is 
thought to be defined in the Confession 
cf Faith. In the testimony emitted at 
that period by the Anti-Burgher Synod, 
the question is discussed with singular 
accuracy and propriety. 

^^ 1. That the Church is a spiritual 
kingdom. Her members, as such, are 
considered as spiritual persons. The 
same charactf^f belongs to her doctrines, 
ordinances, and office-bearers. But the 
kingdoms of this world are secular and 
earthly societies; the members of which, 
as such, are considered as capable of 
performing the duties, and of enjoying 
the privileges, belonging to a civil state. 
The power of the Church is wholly 
spiritual, and is exercised by her office- 
bearers, in its whole extent, solely with 
respect to the spiritual interests of men, 
and in no other name but that of Christ. 
But the power competent to worldly 
kingdoms is wholly temporal, respecting 
only the temporal interests of society. 
Their rnlers]can have no spiritual power, 
because this cannot ^reside in a civil 
tody, and therefore cannot be communi- 



cated to them by those who hava 
entrusted them with power. The rulers 
of the Church are bound to publish and 
execute the laws given her by Christ ; 
but have no right to make new laws, or 
m the least to deviate firom his. Bnt 
civil society may choose what form of 
government, and may make what civil 
laws they please, if they do nothing 
contrary to the eternal law of righteous- 
ness, which is the rule of dvil sodety, 
as suclu The glory of God, in the sal- 
vation of elect sinners, is the end of the 
erection of the church, and of all her 
doctrines and ordinances. The end of 
civD government, in subordination to 
the Divine glory, is the public and tem- 
poral good of civil society. 

*^ 2. That neither of these kingdoms 
have power over the other. The Chnick 
hath a spiritual authority over such of 
the subjects and rulers of earthly king- 
doms, as are in her communion ; and 
the civil powers have the same authority 
over the members and office-bearers of 
the Church, as over the rest of their 
subjects. But she hath no power over 
earthly kingdoms, in their collective and 
civil capacity ; nor have they any power 
over her as a church. Christ, her 
Head, while on earth, disclaimed all 
exercise of dvil authority ; and there is 
not the least evidence from the New 
Testament, that he entrusted his servants 
with any. So far firom this, it is given 
as the character of the Man of Sin^ 
that he should arrogate authority over 
earthly kingdoms. On the other hand, 
neither these kingdoms, nor their sove- 
reigns, have any power in or over the 
Church. Christ, her only sovereign, 
hath neither directly nor indirecUy, 
given them any spiritual authority. The 
Christian religion lays every one who 
professes it, under the strongest obliga- 
tions to the faithfiil discharge of the 
duties of his station. But it annexes no 
new powers to any office or relation 
founded in nature ; therefore. Christian 
magistrates have no power to give laws 
to the Church; to appoint her office- 
bearers, or dictate to them in the dis- 
charge of theur office ; to prescribe a 
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Confession of Faith, or form of worship, 
to the Church, or their subjects in gene- 
ral ; anthoritatiyely to call meetings of 
ohnrch judicatories, in ordinary cases, 
or to direct or control them in their 
judicial procedure. In matters purely 
religions, civil rulers have no right to 
judge for any but themselves." 

These views show, that what in recent 
times has been called Voluntaryism, is 
no novelty in Scotland. The Burgher 
Synod in the preamble to their formula 
4>f ordination, were no less explicit. 

Both Synods found too much reason 
to justify their continued separation 
from the Established Church. Some of 
these are enumerated in the '* Act and 
Testimony of the United Secession 
Church."* The deposition of Gillespie 
inaugurated the rule of Principal Robot- 
«on, and, during his era, oppression was 
at its height. Such was the progress 
made by many of his followers, that he 
1)ecame alarmed, and, in 1781, rctured 
from tiie Assembly, for some of the 
Moderates had formed the idea of getting 
rid d* the Confession of Faith altogether. 
Many publications containing doctrines 
mt variance with the *< Confession,'* met 
with no rebuke, and patronage was 
exercised without modification or oon- 
troL Even under Dr. Hill's ascendancy, 
no reforms were tolerated, and in 1796, 
during a debate on missions, the Rev. 
Mr. Hamilton of Gladsmuir, affirmed 
that the propagation of the Gospel was 
** highly preposterous in as far as it 
antidpates, nay, reverses the order of 
nature." Dr. Hill himself said, that 
misstonafy societies were highly danger- 
008 in their tendency to the good order 
of aodety at large, while 1&. Boyle, f 
one of the elders, thonght the Assembly 
should give the overtures recommending 
sneh assodationsy ** their most serious 
disapprobation and their immediate, 
most decisive oppodtion.'t Nay, later 
•till, the General Assembly of 1830, 
bomobgated the famous Act of 1720, 

•Pp. 70-78. 
f Aftonrardi Lord PTMtdent of tho Court of 
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against the Marrow, and in saying that 
the doctrines of Mr. Campbell of Row, 
had been condemned by that old deci- 
sion, identified his glaring errors with 
those precious truths, the defence of which 
was one means of originating the Se- 
cession. The United Secession Church 
is a permanent protest against this act 
of 1720 ; an act, the repeal of which 
was the object of fondest hope to 
Ebenezer Erskine and his brethren. 
Such being the case in 1830, how could 
the Seceders have returned to the 
Church in 1834^as the author of the 
•*Ten Years' Conflict" imagines they 
ought to have done ? 

Both Synods adhered to the same 
platform of doctrine and government, 
took a deep and deepening interest in 
all that pertained to the good of their 
country, the welfare of the world, and 
the glory of God ; and were especially 
captivated by the institution of Bible 
and missionary societies, which hallowed 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury.* The ministers and people be- 
longing to both Synods, were firequently 
thrown into contact in pursuit of a com- 
mon object, the animosities of the olden 
times had gradually subsided, Seceders 
of both communions looked each other 
m the face, and mutual sympathy was 
created. The stumbling-block was in 
some burghs taken out of the way, and 
there was no difference save on this 
minor point. By and bye, joint prayer 
meetings were held, the desire of union 
spread with amazing celerity, so that, 
at the spring meeting of both Synods in 
1819, their tables were covered with 
petitions praying for union, and that 
the ** Breach** might be healed Both 
Synods looked on these promising ap- 
pearances with deep emotion and gave 
thanks to God. The various preliminaiy 
arrangements oocnpied some time, a basis 
of union was ultimately agreed upon, 
and the union was at length oonsum* 
mated in September, 1820. Seventy- 
three years had paaiiBd away nnoe too 

* When Dr. Waogb of London, vlsltod Scot- 
Uund In ISlfi, in behalf of the London UlMlonaix 
fiodetr, ho collectod £UM, prindptUjr In f 
iloa ChorchMi 
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breacb, and in the charcli* where it 
occarred, re-onion was sealed. A few 
ministers of the General Associate Synod 
stood aloof from the nnion, and, protest- 
ing against it, formed a separate fellow- 
ahip. 

Thus was formed the United Secession 
Chnrch which continued under this 
honoured name, till its union with the 
Relief in 1847. At the breach, the 
Secession numbered 82 congregations; 
at the union it comprised 262 — 139 
connected with the Associate Synod, and 
123 with the General Associate Synod. 
In the next twenty years from the date 
of this union, 100 new congregations 
were added to the number. The rate of 
measure up to the period of the union, 
was as follows : — 

From the year 1733, when the Associate 
Presbytery was first constituted, till 
1740, 22 congs. 

(Both years indnsiTa) 

From 1740 tiU 1749, 27 ... 

... 1760 ... 1759, 27 ... 

... 1760 ... 1769, 23 

... 1770 ... 1779, 24 ... 

... 1780 ... 1789, 33 ... 

... 1790 ... 1799, 47 ... 

... 1800 ... 1809, 22 ... 

... 1810 ... 1819, 24 ... 

... 1820 ... 1829, 48 ... 

... 1830 ... 1839, 35 ... 

... 1840 ... 1847, 41 ... 

373 

There are 29 congregations, the dates 
ef whose formation are not ascertained ; 
and these, of course, are not included in 
the above enumeration. 

In 1841, and some following years, 
the peace of the Church was interrupted 
by disputes on the extent of the Atone- 
ment. Some parties had fallen into 
serious errors on this subject, and were 
at several Synods cut off, one after 
another, from communion. At the same 
time, sad misconception prevailed among 
the ministers of the Synod, heresy was 
charged on some without the slightest 
foundation, as was proved by formal 
^ * U. p. ChniGb, Bxi8to Street, Edinburgh. 



trial, and the most prominent of the 
accusers, subsequently withdrew from 
the jurisdiction and fellowship of the 
United Secession Church. The United 
Secession Church, on that and other 
doctrines holds by the Confession, and 
her style of illustrating those truths, 
finds its prototype in the writings of 
Erskine and Boston. For a fall histori- 
cal illustration of this controversy firom 
the penod of Mair in 1754, to that of 
Morison in 1841, the reader may turn 
to an excellent volume — "History of 
the Atonement Controversy, in connec- 
tion with the Secession Church, fix>m its 
origin till the present time,^' by the Rev. 
Andrew Robertson of Stow. Edinburgh, 
1846. 

In the course of a hundred years, half 
a miUion sterling was expended in the 
erection of churches and manses, and 
that chiefly by the working classes, and 
a few of the middle classes, in the 
country. At the time of the junction 
with the Relief, the United Secession 
Church, was raising annually for con- 
gregational, benevolent, and missionary 
purposes, above £70,000. It had also 
mission premises, with a regular secre- 
tary, and was supporting a band of sixty 
missionaries and teachers in foreign lands. 
It had four chairs of theology, to wit her- 
meneutics and criticism, exegesis, syste- 
matic theology, and homiletics with pas- 
toral theology. Ninety-three students were 
attending its theological institute, and 
it had a staff of sixty-five probationers. 

Daring the last five years of its sepa- 
rate existence, it had been paying off 
the debt on its churches and manses at 
the rate of more than twenty thousand 
pounds per annum. At the period of 
the Union in 1847, £110,000 had 
already been raised for this purpose» 
and by the process of liquidation then 
in operation, and soon to be completed, 
above £141,000 of debt were ultimately 
cancelled. 

The disdpline, government, and ritual 
of the United Secession Church, being 
the same as that of the Relief Church, 
and being still continued in the United 
Presbyterian Church, will be desoribed 
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under it. The bistoiy of the Secession 
will be found in fall detail in the work 
of Dr. M^Eerrow, already quoted. In 
the first vol. of the '^ United Presbyte- 
rian Fathers," may be found also a brief 
and popular account by Dr. A. Thom- 
son, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
Bronghton Place, Edinburgh. 

n.— BELIEF CHURCH.* 

There Is less reason for a full sketch 
of the Relief Church than there would 
have been, had it continued a separate 
denomination. It appears in this work 
as one of the branches of the United 
Presbyterian Church ; and, while the 
Secession branch had an earlier origin, 
both of them, with a few exceptions, 
have uniformly maintained the same 
great principles. 

Mr. Thomas Gillespie was the founder 
of the Belief Denomination. He was 
bom in 1708, and, in early youth, re- 
ceived his first religious impressions 
firom Mr. Thomas Boston of Ettrick, the 
author of "the Fourfold State," which 
has had so great an influence upon the 
religioDS mind of Scotland. Having 
nearly finished the usual literary and 
theological curiculum in the University 
of Edinburgh, he joined the Divinity 
Hall of the Secession Church, then un- 
der the supermtendence of the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson of Perth. Being, however, dissa- 
tisfied with "their plan of principles," he 
remained only a short time, and repaired 
to Northampton, where his opinions 
were expanded and matured by the 
theological prelections of Dr. Doddridge. 
In I7I1 he was licensed, and ordained in 
England to the sacred office bv a number 
of dissenting mimsters; his distinguish- 
ed tutor acting as moderator. In the 
same year he returned to Scotland, and 
before its close he was inducted into the 
parish of Camock, with the cordid 
consent of all parties. Before his set- 
tlement, be objected to the doctrine of 
the Confession of Faith, on the power 
€f the civil magistrate in religion, and 

•TUt •^Stflcr porttonorUMricetehortlw 
Ualtod PTMb/terian Church hu been (hrnlahed 
tyilM Bev. Prat M'MlchMl, D J)., DnntemUiw. 



he was permitted to sign It, with an 
explanation of its meaning. It is of 
the more importance to record this in- 
cident, as well because it proves how 
decided were his views on this question, 
at so early a period, as because it throws 
much light on his subsequent conduct, 
in asserting the rights of the individual 
conscience, in opposition to the man- 
dates of his superiors. The Confession 
of Faith, upon the one hand, inculcates 
the principle of passive obedience to all 
authority, civil or ecclesiastical; and, 
upon the other hand, it declares that 
the publication of erroneous opinions is 
to be punished, not merely with the 
censures of the church, but also with 
the sharp edge of the magisterial sword. 
The doctrine of the Confession is thus 
expressed: " Because the powers which 
Goid hath ordained, and the liberty 
which Christ hath purchased, are not 
intended by God to destroy, but mutu- 
ally to uphold and preserve one another; 
they who, upon pretence of Christian 
liberty, shall oppose any lawful power, 
or the lawful exercise of It, whether it 
be civil or ecclesiastical, resist the ordi- 
nance of God. And for their publishing 
of such opinions, or maintaining of such 
practices as are contrary to the light of 
nature, or to the known principles of 
Christianity, whether concerning faith, 
worship, or conversation; or to the 
power of godliness ; or such erroneous 
opmions or practices, as either in their 
own nature, or in the manner of pub- 
lishing or maintaining them, are de- 
structive to the extemid peace and order 
which Christ hath established in the 
chureh; they may lawfully be called 
to account, and proceeded against by 
the censures of the church, and by tho 
power of the civil magistrate."* A 
document of this character Mr. Gillespie 
oonld not have subscribed, with his ideas 
of religiouB fi^edom. 

He laboored for about twelve years 
in Camock, beloved and esteemed by 
the people of his charge, distinguished 
for his endnent holiness, his Catholio 
spirity and his experimental preach* 
•Chap^xLii. 
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ing. He carried on a correspon- 
denoe with President Edwards, with 
Dr. Doddridge, and the Rev. James 
Harvey, author of ''Theron and As- 
pasio/' men who coold appreciate his 
meek unpretending goodness and apos- 
tolic excellence. In this small parish 
he might have lived and died in com- 
parative obscurity, had not persecution 
chased him into fame, and given him a 
prominent place in the history of the 
church, of which before he had no con- 
ception. It took place in consequence 
of a disputed settlement, a frequent 
occurrence in these times. 

The Church of Scotland had by this 
time somewhat recovered from the alarm 
she experienced at the rise of the Seces- 
sion in 1733, and the work of reforma- 
tion upon which she then entered, in 
order to check the spread of dissent, 
was now suspended. The unhappy 
controversies on the burgess oath, which 
divided the Secession Church into two 
branches in 1747, encouraged a feeling 
of security, and the rights of the Chris- 
tian people were invaded with less re- 
luctance and a bolder front than ever. 
In this respect, at least, the Established 
Church was more corrupt than she had 
been, when the fathers of the Secession 
abandoned her communion ; and in the 
General Assembly, the members of inde- 
pendent speech and action were fewer 
than ever. It was the evident inten- 
tion of the majority in the church courts 
to allow no pleas of conscience on the 
part of the minority, and to compel 
them to the performance of those offi- 
cial acts which were required for the 
settlement of ministers. It was in 
1752 that matters came to a crisis. Mr. 
Richardson of Broughton had received, in 
1749, a presentation to Inverkeithing. 
Only a few signed the call, and these 
were principally non-resident heritors. 
The Presbytery of Dunfermline refused 
to induct him in these circumstances ; 
believing that his settlement would 
prove injurious to the interests of religion. 
The question was brought several times 
before the Synod of Fife and the Com- 
mission of the Assembly, but the msgo- 



rity of the Presbytery maintained their 
original position. The case was again 
referred to the Commission, in Ms^ch, 
1752. A compromise was made ; the 
scruples of the recusants were respected ; 
and the Synod of Fife was appointed as 
a committee of the Commission, to pro- 
ceed with the settlement of Mr. Richard- 
son. Dr. Robertson, the celebrated 
historian, with some others, dissented 
from this decision of the Commission, 
mainly on the ground that it encouraged 
insubordination, and was a violation of 
the Presbyterian constitution. A great 
principle was now at stake — is passive 
obedience the law of the Church of 
Scotland? — and its issues were most 
momentous. On Monday, the 18th 
May, the Inverkeithing case was taken 
up by the General Assembly. The doc- 
trine of Principal Robertson was tri- 
umphantly asserted ; the Presbytery of 
Dunfermline were ordered to proceed 
with the settlement of Mr. Richardson 
on Thursday first, five being appointed a 
quorum; and they were also commanded 
to appear upon Friday, to give an ac- 
count of their conduct. This was 
peremptory enough ; and it was also a 
superfluous excess of tyranny. Three 
form a legal quorum ; and it was well 
known that there were three members 
of Presbytery, who were quite willing to 
take part in the induction of Mr. Rich- 
ardson ; but yet, with the view of con- 
cussing good men into a deed of which 
they disapproved, the quorum was ar- 
bitrarily enlarged. On Friday, the 
Presbytery of Dunfermline appeared 
before the bar of the Assembly. No 
settlement had taken place in Inver- 
keithing, on the day before. Three 
ministers were present, but as these 
were not a quorum, according to the 
decision of the Assembly, nothing was 
done. Six still refused to comply with 
the appouitment of the supreme court, 
and read a representation declaring that 
^' they had acted as honest men, willing 
to forego every secular advantage for 
conscience* sidse.'' It was resolved that 
one of these six should be deposed, but 
that the selection of the victim should 
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be deferred till next day. On Saturday, 
each of the six was singly placed before 
the bar of the house. Three seemed to 
yield, two remained firm: Gillespie 
came forward with another protestation 
defending his conduct. There could be 
no doubt now, if there ever had been, 
as to the result. Prayer was blasphe- 
mously offered up for the Divine direc- 
tion, in accordance with the usual 
practice. The votes were taken: 56 
voted for deposition; 102 declined 
voting. The moderator. Dr. Gumming, 
pronounced the following sentence : — 
**The General Assembly did, and 
hereby do, in the name of the Lord Je- 
ans Christ, the sole King or Head of the 
Church, and by virtue of the power and 
authority committed by him to them, 
depose yon, Mr. Thomas Gillespie, 
minister at Camock, fix>m the office of 
the holy ministry, prohibiting and dis- 
charging yon to exercise the same or 
any part thereof, within this church, in 
all time coming : and the Assembly did, 
and hereby do declare the church and 
parish of Camock vacant, from and 
after the day and date of this sentence." 
Meekly and composedly did the Chris- 
tian confessor listen to this sentence of 
deposition ; and he replied : — *^ Modera- 
tor, I desire to receive this sentence of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland pronounced against me with 
real concern and awful impressions 
of the Divine conduct in it, but I 
rejoice that to me it is given on 
behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
him, but also to suffer for his sake." It 
is not easy to write a calm comment on 
this disgraceful transaction, and we pre- 
fer quoting the language of Dr. Erskine, 
A pious and able minister of the church 
which deposed him. ^^ In the space of 
twentv-four hours, without a libel or 
any formal process, he was arraigned, 
oast, and condemned, merely for non- 
oompliance with a particular order of 
the Assembly, appointing him to have 
an active hand m carrying a sentence 
into execution, which, in his apprehen- 
•ioD, he could not have done, without 
the true interest, the con- 



stitution, and standing laws of the 
church, and thus violating the solemn 
vows he had come under when he was 
admitted minister of Carnock.*' 

Rightly judging that he was ille- 
gally ana unrighteously deposed, Mr. 
Gillespie preached, next Lord's day, in 
the open air, at Camock. He removed 
a few months afterwards to the neigh- 
bouring town of Dunfermline, and thus 
was laid the foundation of a new Seces- 
sion in Scotland. At this lapse of time^ 
it may seem surprising, that he did not 
cast in his lot with his brethi-en of the 
first Secession, who were suffering, like 
himself, for conscience' sake, and who 
were so conspicuous for upholding evan- 
gelical troth, and for defending the 
rights of the people, as to the election 
of their ministers. No one who is ac- 
quainted with his character can suppose, 
for a moment, that he was inspired with 
the ambition (such as it is) of becoming 
the leader of a new religious sect in 
Scotland. It is evident from one of 
his own letters that the painful dis- 
putes, with regard to Covenanting 
and the burgess oath, which had 
divided the Secession into two con- 
tending sects, afforded him no aid in 
overcoming the difficulties which, per- 
haps, in any circumstances, he might 
have felt m joining the ranks of those, 
with whom, in other respects, he had 
so much in common. Had it not been 
for these things, the probabilities are, 
that there never would have been a Re- 
lief church in Scotland. And, hence, 
with a soul yearning for the brother- 
hood of the saints, he was constramed, 
as he thought, to set up his tabemade 
alone. At the first dispensation of the 
Lord's Supper, in the following year, 
he declared his catholic principles. — ^* I 
hold communion with all that visibly 
hold the Head, and with such only." 
This was new ground to take up in 
Scotland ; for though this declaration ia 
only an epitome of the doctrine of the 
2Gth chapter of the Confession of Faith, 
on the communion of saints, which had 
been drawn up more than a hundred years 
befoie» it was not generally understood in 
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this sense ; and this predons truth was 
almost repudiated. For six years he 
stood alone, none of his former friends 
in the Established Church affording him 
aid, on conminnion occasions, though 
he sought it from them. An attempt was 
made next year to remove the sentence 
of deposition by the supreme court, but 
two things were required, to which he 
coold never submit, — " a personal ap- 
plication for restoration/' and his '^ ac- 
knowledgment and submission as an 
offending brother." The attempt was, 
of course, unsuccessful. 

After six years of arduous and soli- 
tary labour, help came at last to Mr. 
Gillespie ; and it came from a quarter 
of peculiar interest, from the son of his 
own spiritual father. The Rev. Thomas 
Boston, jun. was settled at Oxnan, and 
was one of the most popular ministers 
in Scotland. He had for a considerable 
time been much dissatisfied with the 
defections and oppressions of the Na- 
tional Church. He saw that a cold, 
worldly, irreligious spirit had taken 
possession of the church courts; and 
that an earnest piety, a faithful inculca- 
tion of the doctrines of the cross, and a 
resolute defence of the Divine right of 
the Christian community to choose 
their pastors, were ministerial qualifica- 
tions absolutely frowned upon by the 
leading authorities in the church. The 
people of Jedburgh had set their hearts 
on having Mr. Boston for their spiritual 
overseer, and when another person was 
presented by the Crown, the whole 
parish, with the exception of five, re- 
fused to receive him. The ecclesiastical 
courts were determined to carry matters 
with a high hand, and to set at defiance 
the wishes of an exasperated people ; 
and Mr. Boston was induced to accept 
a call to Jedburgh, and to renounce his 
connexion with the National Establish- 
ment. The case was peculiar ; how 
could an induction take place in these 
circumstances? A proposal of Mr. 
Boston's was adopted to the effect, 
'^ that he should meet the congregation 
of Jedburgh predsely on the principles 
of the Presbyterian Dissenters in Eng- 



land. He dissents from the Chntch of 
Scotland, upon the footing of their de- 
parture from the ancient policy and dis- 
cipline with respect to planting vacant 
parishes with Gospel ministers ; and he 
is willing still to hold communion in 
every thing excepting church judica- 
tures with such ministers in the church 
as are sound in the faith, faithful in the 
discharge of their duty, and opposers 
of violent settlementb.*' The standards 
of the English Presbyterians were then 
the Confession of Faith, and the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms, and these alone. 
At his admission to the pastoral charge 
in Jedburgh, a presbytery was con- 
stituted by the aid of Mr. M^Eenzie, 
a dissenting minister lately from 
England; and '^the questions usually 
put to ministers at their admission, 
were put to Mr. Boston on this occa- 
sion, with a small variation in one or 
two of them, arising from the peculi- 
arity of his case, which was so supplied 
as to bind him to hold communion with, 
and be subject to his brethren in the 
Lord, if an opportunity shall be afforded 
him ; and he was, moreover, taken 
bound against Episcopacy and supre- 
macy on the one hand, and sectarian- 
ism on the other, and to maintain the 
succession of the Crown of the realm in 
the illustrious house of Hanover. Mr. 
Boston answered all the questions 
agreeable to the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions of the Church of Scotland." In 
this settlement, which took place on 
the 9th December, 1757, two great 
principles are laid down. There is a 
protest against ^'supremacy" on the 
one hand, and '^ sectarianism" on the 
other. There is a denial of the suprem- 
acy of the power of the civil magis- 
trate in matters of religion. There is 
also a denial of sectarianism, of the 
principle which refuses to acknowledge 
as Christian brethren, those who do not 
belong to the particular section of the 
church with which we may be ourselves 
connected. These were the principles 
which Mr. Gillespie had proclaimed a 
few years ago, on the north bank of 
the Forth, and now they are asserted 
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in the sonth of Scotland, by the son 
of the celebrated Boston. With such a 
remarkable coincidence of sentiment 
and of circumstances, these two brothers 
ooold not be kept long separate. Mr. 
Boston reqaested Mr. Gillespie to assist 
him at the dispensation of the Lord's 
Sapper, in the following year. The^ 
met then for the first time in the pulpit 
on the morning of the communion Sab- 
bath. It was a meeting of thrilling 
interest. Henceforth they were insepar- 
able, and encouraged each other to 
carry on the work of glory and of suf- 
fering which had been committed to 
their care by the Head of the church. 

The first Relief Presbytery was formed 
in 1761. It was formed at the induc- 
tion of the Rey. Thomas Colier in 
Colinsburgh, which had its origin in a 
disputed settlement. We here insert the 
original minute, as also the analysis of 
this important document, from the able 
pen of the Rev. Dr. Struthers, to whose 
'« History of the ReUef Church*' this 
sketch is so largely indebted. 

*^ GoLiNGBBURQHy 1701. Octobcr 
22d day, being formally fixed for Mr. 
Colier's admission to be minister of 
this congregation— a day immediately 
afler a solemn fast. The elders met in 
the mommg; found it necessary that 
one of their number should be chosen 
by them to be a member of the intended 
Presbytery; so for that purpose they 
called Mr. Colier, and, afler constitut- 
ing a session, made choice of Alexander 
Scott to be a member of this intended 
presbytery. The members present, be- 
sides the minister, are as follows : viz., 
William Ramsay, Thomas Rossel, An- 
drew Wilson, George Taylor, and Alex- 
ander Scott, elders. 

" This 22d October, 1761, the Rev. 
Bfr. Thomas Boston, minister of the 
Gospel at Jedburgh, preached the ad- 
mission sermon from 1 Cor. ii. 2. * For 
I determined not to know anything 
among yon save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified ;' and afterwards proceeded to 
all the other parts of the solemnity ac- 
cording to Scripture; and then the 
dden, principal managecai and whole 



body of the people, received him as their 
minister. 

" In the evening of this day the per- 
secuted ministers met with Mr. Colier, 
and an elder fi^)m each of their con- 
gregations met in the session-house 
here, and formed themselves into a 
presbytery, called the Presbytery of Re* 
Uef, for the reasons fi)Uowing :— 

*^ Whereas Thomas Gillespie, minister 
of the Gospel at Camock, was deposed 
by the General Assembly, 1752, 'in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
sole King and Head of the church, and 
by virtue of the power and authority 
committed by him to them, firom the 
office of the holy ministry^ and prohibited 
and discharged to exercise the same oi 
any part thereof withm this Church^* 
the Established Church of Scotland — in 
all time coming. And they thereby did 
and do declare the church and parish of 
Camock vacant from and after the date 
of that sentence,' merely because ho 
would not settle Mr. Andrew Richard- 
son, then minister at Bronghton, as 
minister of the Gospel at Inverkeithing, 
contrary to the wiU of the congregation. 
Thus, in contradiction to Scripture, in 
opposition to the standing laws of the 
Church of Scotland, what had therefore 
been a manifest violation of the solemn 
oath and engagements he came under 
when admitted minister of Camock^- 
therefore a presumptuous sin. Thus (a) 
highly aggravated transgression of the 
law of the great God and our Saviour. 

*^ Mr. Thomas Boston, then minister 
of the Gospel at Oxnam, received a 
scriptural call from the parish and con- 
gregation of Jedburgh, to mmister 
among them in holy things, the which 
call he regularly accepted according to 
Christ's appointment : and as the pres- 
bytery of Jedburgh refused to loose his 
rdation 'twixt him and the parish and 
congregation of Oxnam, and establish • 
relation 'twixt him and the parish and 
congregation of Jedburgh, though re- 
qui^. He thought they refused to do 
their duty. He was bound to do his 
by the Divine authority. Therefore 
peaceably and orderl? cave in to thai 
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presbTteiy a demission of his charge of 
Oxnam, and took charge of the congre- 
gation of Jedburgh. 

^^ Mr. Thomas Collier, late minister* 
of the Gospel at Ravenstondale, in Eng- 
land, has accepted a call from the op- 
pressed congregation of Eilconqnhar, 
and others joined with them, to fulfil 
among them that ministry he has re- 
ceived of the Lord. 

" These three ministers think them- 
selves indispensably bound by the au- 
thority of the Lord Redeemer, King and 
Head of his church, to fulfil every part 
of the ministry they have received from 
him, and for that end, in concurrence 
with ruling elders, to constitute a pres- 
bytery as Scripture directs; for com- 
mitting that ministry Christ has in- 
trusted them with, to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others ; and to 
act for (the) relief of oppressed Chris- 
tian congregations — when called in 
providence. And therein they act pre- 
cisely the same part they did when 
ministers, members of the Established 
Church of Scotland. 

"In consequence whereof, Mr. Thomas 
Colier, late minister in Ravenstondale, 
having got a unanimous call from the 
congregation at Colingsburgh to be their 
minister, was this day admitted to the 
office, after sermon preached from 1 
Cor. ii. 2, by Mr. Thomas Boston, 
minister at Jedburgh. And the same 
day, at four of the clock in the after- 
noon, Messrs. Boston, Gillespie, and 
Colier, with an elder from their respec- 
tive congregations ; viz., from the con- 
gregation of Jedburgh, George Ruther- 
ford ; from the congregation of Dun- 
fermline, Provost David TumbuU ; from 
the congregation of Colingsburgh, Alex- 
ander Scott ; convened in the meeting 
house of Colingsburgh, and by solemn 
prayer by Mr. Thomas Gillespie, formed 
themselves into a presbytery for the 
relief of Christians oppressed in their 
Christian privileges. 

'^The presbytery, thus constituted, 
chose Mr. Thomas Boston for their mo- 
derator, and the above Alexander Scott 
for their derk pro tempore* The pres> 



bytery adjourned to the house of AIex« 
ander Scott. 

'^ The presbytery appoints the seven- 
teenth day of December next to be 
observed in the congregations under 
theur inspection as a day of solemn 
thanksgiving unto God for his goodness 
in the late harvest, and agreed their 
next meeting should be when Providence 
calls. 

" The sederunt closed with prayer.** 
''This minute is a very important 
document in the history of the Relief 
body, and is the only authentic record 
of its constitution as a presbytery. The 
portion of it which is properly the 
minute of presbytery, and which begins 
with ^ving the reasons of their forming 
themselves into an ecclesiastical court, 
is evidently given at the dictation of 
Mr. Gillespie. It is cast in his strong, 
rugged, and somewhat involved style. 
The point studiously brought out in the 
narration is the fact, that they were all 
suffering persecution and oppression in 
their religious rights and privileges, 
and therefore necessitated, from a 
respect to the authority of Christ, the 
King and Head of his Church, to take 
Ihe step of formmg themselves into a 
separate presbytery. Very particular 
prominence is given to the sentence of 
deposition passed upon Mr. Gillespie. 
It is placed in two lights. First, it is 
represented as a gross outrage, per- 
formed in the name of Christ as the 
Head of his Church ; and, secondly, it 
is pointed out as being a sentence of 
deposition, limited merely to the Church 
of Scotland ; so that Gillespie was 
still warranted to exercise out of the 
Church of Scotland, the office of 
the ministry. It is very remark- 
able, that both in the ordination of 
Mr. Colier, and in the constitution 
of themselves as a presbytery, the 
minute bears, * that the solemnity was 
performed according to Scripture;' and 
farther, they 'constitute a presbytery 
as Scripture directs.* There is not a 
single phrase recognising the laws and 
canons of the Church of Scotland. The 
Confession of Faith is not even men* 
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tioned. The following are the prin- 
ciples embodied evidently in the minute, 
as characterizing this new denomina- 
tion : — 1. It was to be called the Pres- 
bytery of Relief. 2. It was to be a 
I^byterian denomination, composed 
of ministers and ruling eldersi with 
churches under their inspection. 3. It 
recognised the 'Lord Bedeemer King 
and Head of his Church.' 4. Its rule 
was the Scriptures. 5. It claimed the 
power, as a scripturally constituted 
presbytery, to license and ordain others 
for the work of the ministry. 6. It 
particularly proffered assistance and 
relief to all oppressed Christian congre- 
gations. 7* Under Christ, as the Head 
of hia Church, it appointed its own 
seasons and forms of worship, and there- 
fore» at its very first meeting, appointed 
a day of thanksgiving ^ in all the con- 
gregations under theur inspection.'" 

This ecclesiastical organization was 
an important step in the history of the 
Relief Church. It conferred upon it 
unity and strength. Numerous appli- 
cations were made for preaching by 
forming congregations, who were de- 
sirous to enjoy the pure gospel, in con- 
nexion with the liberal principles of the 
new denomination, which for a time 
could not be granted. Aid came at 
last, in the accession of a considerable 
number of ministers from all the reli- 
gious parties in Scothmd, and from the 
Presbyterian Dissenters of England. 
Many flourishing churches were or- 
ganized. Two presbyteries were speedily 
formed, called the Eastern and Western 
Jhresbyteries ; and these met, in 1773, 
for the first time as a Synod, in Edin- 
bu^h. 

The great success of this new reli- 
gious movement awakened no small 
measore of opposition; and it must 
be acknowledged, that the peculiar 
ground which the Relief Church took 
np was too much in advance of the 
age, not to occasion much misappre- 
hoision. Her very existence was a 
protest against the errors and defeo- 
ticMis of the Established Church ; and 
mnj oonld not peroeive« how this was 



consistent with holding mmisterial and 
Christian communion with good men in 
that church. She went far beyond this. 
She protested not merely against the 
corruptions of an Established Church, 
but against the very principle of an 
EstabUshed Church. She did not con* 
fine her testimony to the errors and 
defections of the National Church, but 
she clearly and unequivocally denied 
the doctrine contained in the Confession 
of Faith, and in the Solemn Leaguo 
and Covenant — that the civil magis- 
trate had any power in religious mat- 
ters. It is common enough, in the 
present day, to call these persecuting 
and intolerant principles; but in the 
times of which we write, they were 
characterised as great reformation prin- 
ciples. We have, assuredly, no wish 
to revive old controversies, except 
in so far as it is demanded by tho 
requurements of history ; but it can- 
not be concealed that the greater part 
of the abuse which was heaped upon the 
Relief Church was owing to her asser- 
tion of the principle of Christian brother- 
hood, and to her abjuration of the bind- 
ing obligation of the National Covenants. 
Nor should it be forgotten, as a lesson 
for the future, that much of this opposi- 
tion had its origin in this apprehension. 
Free communion was confounded with 
promiscuous communion — the commu- 
nion of S2unts with the conmiunion of the 
ungodly. The distinction between eccle- 
siastical and Christian communion was 
altogether lost sight of— between a 
member of the family circle and an oc- 
casional guest; and it was gravely 
argued, that you could not allow au 
Episcopalian or Independent brother to 
partake of the Lord^s Supper in tho 
church with which you were connected^ 
without approving of his peculiar views. 
The question was never presented in ita 
true light — Who is the Founder of the 
Feast, and for whom is the table spread? 
Are we at liberty to impose terms of 
Christian communion, wnich have no 
countenance in the Scripture ? Is thero 
no sin in excluding those from the 
Lord's Table on earth whom Christ hath 
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recdved, and wiih whom we ezpeot to 
be associated for ever, in the pure and 
delightful enjoyments of heaven ? And 
it might, moreover, be added — ^Wonld 
Fanl have expelled from the Lord's 
table at Corinth a member of the church 
in Jerusalem, because this Christian 
Jew believed in the everlasting obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic law, and observed 
the seventh dajr as a day of sacred rest? 
tThese statements have now very much 
the appearance of truisms, theological 
aphorisms which obtam the assent of 
almost all evangelical Christians the 
moment they are enunciated ; but their 
adoption as first prindples was not ob- 
tained, without a severe struggle and 
bitter contest. 

It is delightful to remember, that on 
this great question the fathers of the 
Belief Church maintained their integrity, 
amidst much temptation to the con- 
trary. There were a few even within 
the Church, who, either not perceiving 
the legitimate consequences of their own 
principles, or terrified with the clamours 
and reproach which assailed them on 
all sides, disputed the propriety of hold- 
ing conmiunion with Episcopalians and 
Independents. The Synod, in 1773, 
when the matter came before them, thus 
recorded its deliberate and nnanimous 
judgment : ** With respect to the over- 
ture concerning ministerial and Chris- 
tian communion, the Synod are unani- 
mously of opinion, that it is agreeable 
to the Word of God and their principles 
occasionally to hold communion with 
those of the Episcopal and Independent 
persuasion who are visible saints." In 
177^9 ^ consequence of a perversion of 
this judgment, the following explana- 
tion was given. Afler referring to the 
26th chapter of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Fidth, sections first and second, 
where this opinion is fully set forth, it is 
added : ^' Nor have we been less injured 
by any who have alleged, as if by that 
judgment we had opened a door to fel- 
lowship with the unsound in the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith, or the im- 
inoral, or even with the Episcopalians 
in then: hierarchy or unscriptund cere- 



monies, or even with Independents !■ 
their peculiar notions of church-govem- 
ment. While, at the same time, wo 
scruple not to affirm, because we be- 
lieve there are of both these denomma- 
tions, who, from the most satisfying 
marks, appear to be received by Christy 
and therefore we dare not deny them. 
Though, when they join in communion 
with us, we do not conform to them, 
but they to us." 

In the controversies into which the 
Relief Church was thrown, in conse- 
quence of its peculiar principles, the 
Rev. Patrick Hutchison, then of St. 
Ninian*s, and afterwards of Paisley, was 
of eminent service. He defended her 
principles from reason, firom Scripture, 
and from history; and to him, more 
than to any other man, the merit la 
due, of having given a logical form, 
consistency, and completeness, to what 
he called the Relief system. And, pro- 
bably, we cannot do better than select 
a few sentences from his writings, as 
one of the ablest exponents of the doo- 
triues of the Church with which he 
was connected. It would be of no use 
whatever, in a short sketch like this, to 
give an epitome of the doctrinal creed 
and ecclesiastical government of the Re- 
lief Church, which she holds in common 
with the other Presbyterian churches in 
Scotland. Her creed is Calviuistic, the 
Calvinism which is contained in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
the Shorter Catechism, and which has 
secured the homage of the loftiest minds, 
from the sublimity of its theology, and 
the grandeur of its philosophy. The 
form of church government is Presby- 
terian, the Christian republic which John 
Knox brought with him from the firee 
state of Geneva. Our quotations, brief 
as they are, shall be confined to four 
points:— 

I. The civil magistrate has no power 
in matters of religion. 

** The civil magistrate has no more 
right to dictate a religious creed to his 
subjects than they have a right to dic- 
tate a religious creed to him. Bv being 
placed at the head of the dvll states 
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to g^re law to the subjects of the state, 
he is not therefore placed at the head 
of the church, to give law to the body 
of Christ If ever he assumes this char- 
acter and power, he transgresses the 
just limits of his authority, which is 
civil, not religious ; invades the domi- 
nions of ano^er prince ; and arrogantly 
daims the power of giving laws to a 
community, that knows, and ought to 
know, no king but Jesus. This is a 
stretch of prerogative as unreasonable 
and absurd as it would be for the French 
king to pretend to give law to the 
British subjects, or for the king of 
Britain to assume the power of prescrib- 
ing laws to the subjects of a foreign 
prince. 

^* Earthly kings may be nursing fa- 
thers, and their queens nursing mothers 
to the church, without interfering with 
the rights of her members. By their 
own example they may recommend re- 
ligion to their subjects. They may 
exert their influence in promoting the 
interests of Christ's kingdom a great 
variety of ways, without abridging the 
rights of conscience, and private judg- 
ment in matters of reli^on. They 
may encourage piety, by promoting 
good men to offices in the state, 
and withholding them from bad men. 
They may be fathers to their people, and 
guardians of their religious and civil 
liberties, by preserving Church and 
State from foreign enemies, and not 
suffering one part of their subjects to 
oppress and disturb the rest, in the 
quiet and peaceable possession of their 
rights, as men and as Christians. But, 
if they countenance one part of their 
subjects, in harassing and distressing 
Uie rest, as was too much the case in 
tlie cruel state-uniformities of the last 
century, they are rather tyrants than 
nursing fathers and mothers to the 
Church, as they invade the sacred pre- 
rogative of Christ, and the rights of his 
people. And every such invasion is a 
step towards the overturning of their 
throne." 

IL National covenanting is not a re* 
ligiou da^. 



**Are the covenants. National and 
Solemn League, binding upon us, tha 
posterity of those who swore them ? I 
answer. All those religious truths and 
duties sworn to in these covenants, are 
binding upon us, by divine authority, 
enjoining these to be believed and 
obeyed ; but they are not binding upon 
us, because our forefathers swore them. 

. • . • I am so far from thinking 
that it is any real loss to religion, that 
no such oaths are now required of the 
British subjects by the united authority 
of church and state, that I esteem it a 
real blessing to those nations and the 
interest of religion, that these national 
oaths are now laid aside. Instead of 
making this a ground of humiliation, aa 
some weak, ignorant people do, I rather 
esteem it ground of mourning and hu- 
miliation before God, that so many in 
these lands swore these oaths, in which 
there were sundry things incapable to 
be sworn, and other things which not 
one hundred of the whole British sub- 
jects sufficiently understood. After the 
closest attention to the national oaths 
of the last century enforced upon the sub* 
jects of these kingdoms, I ingenuously 
declare, that I do not think that ever 
any part of the church of Christ, since 
the commencement of the Christian era, 
was more deeply involved in the guilt 
of ignorant and false swearing than the 
British subjects in the last century." 

ni. It has ever becoi the principle 
and the practice of the Relief Church, 
that the Christian people have a scrip- 
tural right to choose their own office- 
bearers. Patronage, in all its forms, 
has been constantly repudiated. All 
the members of the Church, whether 
heads of famflies or not, whether rich 
or poor, whether male or female, have 
always enjoyed the privilege of election. 
There is no distinction as to office, to 
rank, or to sex. After defining the 
different classes of office-bearers in the 
Presbyterian system, it is said, ^^Tbe 
way in which office-bearers of this king« 
dom tof the Messiah) are to be installed 
into their office is by election and ordi« 
nation. Their electioa bekmgs to Hm 
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members of the church, or to the viBible 
sabjects of His kingdom. This is evi- 
dent from the election of an apostle to 
supply the place of Jndas by the hun- 
dred and twenty disciples. It is evident 
from the election of the first deacons by 
the multitude ; and from the instahnent 
of presbyters teaching and ruling after 
the multitude had chosen them by the 
stretching out of hands. All these in- 
stances of popular elections arc recorded 
in Scripture for the imitation of the 
Church of Christ in after ages, or to 
point out the scriptural manner in which 
the office-bearers in Messiah's kingdom 
are to be chosen to the end of the world. 
And after they have been chosen in a 
regular and scriptural manner, they are 
to be ordained, or put into office, by 
the presbytery or rulers of the church." 
lY. All believers have a right to the 
communion of the church. As God 
alone knows the heart of men, the con- 
ditions of admission to the saci*aments 
of Baptism and the Lord*s Supper may 
be correctly expressed in this manner : 
— The conditions "are the reality of 
saintship, or the visibility of it. By 
the first, men are entitled to the seals 
of the covenant in the sight of God ; 
and, by the second, in the eye of the 
Church. As the Church is to judge of 
men by their fruits, or outward appear- 
ance, she may lawfully admit the vilest 
of men into her communion, if they are 
visible saints, and maintain a fair out- 
ward profession and deportment; as 
their real and internal character is con- 
cealed from her view, and does not 
come under her rule of judgment. And 
if she presumes to refuse the seals of the 
covenant to visible saints, she is equally 
guilty of mal-administration as if she 
dispensed them to visible sinners. Her 
latitudinarianism, or deviation from the 
scriptural rule of judging, is equally 
great, when she shuts the door of her 
communion against those who appear 
to be the children of God, by exhibiting 
the fruits of the Spirit to view in a holy 
practice, as if she opened the door of 
her communion to the openly immoral 
and profane. It were to be wished 



those would attend to this who confine 
their communion to the votaries of their 
own party, or boldly exclude many pre- 
cious saints in the sight of God, and 
visibly so before the world. 

'' On the subject of communion, it is of 
importance to enquire, Whose table the 
sacramental table is ? This is a question 
so plain, that a child of eight years old 
could answer it, and yet its import is 
unknown to thousands arrived at the 
state of manhood. It is a mean, un- 
worthy prostitution of this table to call 
it the table of a party. It is the Lord's 
table. For whom is the table covered 
by the generous Entertainer? Is it 
covered for Burgher or Antiburgher? 
for Church people or Relief people ? for 
Independents or Episcopalians as such ? 
No. For whom, then ? For the chil- 
dren of God, not as they belong to any 
particular denomination of professora, 
but as they are his children in reality, 
and appear to be so by their deport- 
ment. It is the most daring presump- 
tion in any to deny the chil£en's bread 
to the children of God." 

These may be regarded as the prin- 
ciples of the Relief Church ; and her 
subsequent career was one of almost 
uninterrupted prosperity. She posses- 
sed, to a large extent, the inestimable 
blessing of internal peace. In 1794, a 
Hymn Book was sanctioned by the Sy- 
nod, with the view of affording greater 
variety to the expressions of devotional 
feeling in the church's songs of praise. 
A Widow's Fund was instituted, which 
makes provision for the children as well 
as for the widows of deceased minis- 
ters. Originally it had something of a 
charitable character, but, in 1819, it 
was placed upon the scientific and self- 
supporting basis of an insurance office. 
In 1823 a Divinity Hall was instituted, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomson, Paisley. Formerly the 
Relief students received their theologi- 
cal as well as their literary education 
in the National Universities; but an 
increasing sectarian spirit in the Es- 
tablished Church made it imperative, 
that the Relief Church should have a 
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Tbeologieal TiMliii i Uw i of hs own. It 
was enacted, "That the liteniy and 
■cicntific qnafiiieatioos for admiaEioQ 
into the DiYinitj Halls of the Estah- 
liahed Chmch shall be icqnisite in Ee- 
lief stodents, tiz., a regular eomae of 
attendance on the Gred^ logics moral, 
and natond phUosoph j daases, in an j 
of the Unirefsities in Scotland." On 
these dqnrtments of stndj *'he shall be 
examined bj the YaAytarj before ad- 
misaon, and the Fkesbjter^ shall also 
attest their satisfiwtioo with his moral 
and religions diaracter." The ooDrse 
of stndjr at the Difinitj Hall embraced a 
period of foor yean. This was a de- 
cided advance, and the only regret is 
that this step had not been taken manj 
years before. The benefits were at once 
percetved in the inaessed nnmber of 
the students, and in a larger measore of 
denominational seal. In 1827 a Home 
Missiflnafy Society commenced opera- 
tions for preaching the Gospel in desti- 
tote localities, and for aiding small 
chnrdies. As regards Foreign Mission- 
aiy effort, the Belief Church had no 
association which could be called ex* 
dnsively her own. The Gafirarian So- 
ciety was, howerer, one in which she 
always took a deep interest ; and for a 
considerable time it was dependent 
principally upon her for its funds and 
missionaries. The contemplated union 
with the Secession Church was the sole 
reason why the Gafirarian Society was 
not formally connected with the Belief 
Ghurch; and hence the old Catholic 
bans of the Society was preserved, until 
the consummation of this union, when 
it became one of the missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

At the umon, the Belief Church had 
7 presbyteries, and 114 congregations. 
Themember8(per8onsinfull communion) 
were upwards of forty- five thousand. 
The number of members and adherents 
mtLY be set down as nxty thousand. 

The catholic principles of the Belief 
Church may be looked at from a double 
point of view. There are few subjects 
which have not both • dark and a 
bright side. The Belief Church was 



deficient in the aggresBire qwnt 8h« 
was not snfficiently alive to the import- 
ance of difiosing hs own piindpleB. 
And, in the eailKr part of her hiflioij 
at lost, she neglected many opportuni- 
ties of fonning churdieB, wh^h wen 
laid before her faj Frovidenoe. She too 
seldom offiered her aid, and even when 
that aid was sought, in very &vourable 
drcomstanees, it was not always grant- 
ed. One consequence of this was, that 
her congrqfations, e^iecially the older 
ones, were generally large; and that 
she had a smaller proportion than is 
common of weak and struggling ones. 
Had the aggressive spirit which ma- 
nifested itself after the institution of 
the Divinity HaD, and when the field 
was comparatively occupied, been in 
existence forty years eariier, it admits 
of no question that the Belief Churdi 
would have been a much larger and 
more powerful denomination. 

But if the catholic prindples of the 
Belief Church were not so &vourable to 
her own extension and aggrandisement, 
they exerted a most beneficial infiuenoo 
on other denominations, and on the reli- 
gious character of Scotland. Oar 
country, with all its unanimity in doc- 
trine and government (an unanimity 
which has no parallel on earth) has ac- 
quired an unhappy notoriety, for its 
sectarian dissensions. It was some- 
thing — it was a great deal, amidst the 
hoarse voices and fierce contentions of 
sects, to have one church which, while 
preaching a pure gospel, and exercising 
a godly discipline, prodaimed the bro- 
therhood of the saints, and made a fuD 
devdopement of the prmdple in prao- 
tice. It was no small matter to have 
a church in the midst of us which, from 
the very commencement of its history, 
declared that national conformity of re- 
ligion, as it was understood and acted 
upon, was an invadon of the right of 
private judgment, and that the bmding 
obligation of the Covenants was an in« 
tdlectnal and moral absurdity,— bow 
can a man be bound by an oath, 
soldy, simply, and because his father 
had sworn itj perhaps before he was 
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bom? It was of great importance to 
have a ohnrch which always threw open 
Its pnlpits to ministers and missionaries 
of every evangelical denomination, 
when pleading the cause of God and 
man ; and which, in so doing, never 
made any distinction as to canonical or 
tmcanonical hours, on the Lord's day. 
The doctrines and practice of the Relief 
Ohnrch were as oil cast upon the stormy 
waters of controversy and dispute. Her 
name was a bond of harmony not of 
discord. In all probability, her indirect 
influence was greater than her direct. 
She has had the satisfaction of perceiving 
her distinctive principles acknowledged 
to an extent, which could have scarcely 
been expected. And it is no small 
honour to the Relief Church, and it is a 
crown which no man can take from her, 
that she anticipated the Evangelical 
Alliance, by nearly a hundred years. 

mSITED PKESBTTERIAN CHURCH. 

It may naturally be a subject of 
wonder why two churches, such as the 
Secession and Relief, so much alike in 
origin, constitution, and working, should 
have remained apart for any length of 
time. It need not be denied that there 
were on matters of minor detail and 
practice, mutual prejudices and miscon- 
oeptions. But these were gradually 
dispersed. The common pursuit of 
public objects of Christian benevolence, 
and the agitation of the Yoluntary Con- 
troversy brought the Relief and Secession 
into more dose and constant co-opera- 
tion. Friendships sprung up, and the 
obligation of Christian union began to 
be more and more felt and acknow- 
ledged. The Relief Synod had for 
aeveral years after 1831 been expecting 
an overture on the subject from the 
Secession — and the students in the re- 
spective Divinity Halls warmly cherished 
the prospects of union. Negotiations 
were commenced between the two 
Synods in 1835, and committees were 
appointed for free and friendly conver- 
sation. Various curcumstances, how- 
ever, retarded the progress, and it was 
sol till 1840 that a scheme of union 



was agreed on. But the atonement 
controversy during the next years, occu- 
pied almost exlnsively the attention of 
the Secession Church. At length, in 
1847, the happy period of union had 
come. Both synods met in Edinburgh 
on the 10th of May, 1847 — and on the 
Idth of that month the union was con- 
summated. The Secession Synod was 
unanimous, but two ministers dissented 
in the Relief Synod. The two Synods 
walked in procession to Tanfield Hall 
— the famed scene already of a memor- 
able convocation and assembly. Tlie 
large place of meeting was crowded. 
The Moderator of the Relief Synod com- 
menced the services by reading the 
cxxxiii. Psalm, which was sung with 
peculiar majesty by the crowded multi- 
tude. After prayer, the clerk of the Re- 
lief Synod read the following minute : — 
"James Place Church, Edinburgh, 
13th May, 1847.— The Relief Synod 
met and was constituted. The Synod 
having for a considerable number of 
years had the question of union with 
the Synod of the United Associate 
Synod of the Secession Church under 
consideration; and having long and 
anxiously inquired into the extent of 
their agreement with each other, in 
doctrine, discipline, worship, and gov- 
ernment; have great satisiaction in 
declaring, as the result of their delibera- 
tions and inquiries, that any differences 
in opinion or practice which were for- 
merly supposed to exist, and to present 
obstacles in the way of a scriptural and 
cordial union of the two bodies, either 
never had an existence, or have, in the 
good providence of God, been removed 
out of the way ; and that the Synods, 
and the Churches whom they severally 
represent, are agreed in doctrine, disci- 
pline, worship, and government; and 
therefore that the Synods, without com- 
promising or changing the principles 
they hold as parts and portions of the 
visible Church of Christ, may unite with 
each other in carrying out the great 
ends of ecclesiastical association: and 
considering that, in these circumstances^ 
continuance in a state of separation 
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wonld be sinfli], and union becomes 
their bonnden duty ; and that a Basis 
of Union has been prepared, deliberately 
discussed, and cordially sanctioned by 
both Synods; and that by the good 
hand of their God upon them, they have 
oompleted all other preparatory arrange- 
ments, this Synod do now, with fervent 
gratitude to God for his past goodness 
to the Relief Church, and for having 
led them and theur brethren of the Se- 
oession Synod thus far, and in humble 
dependence on his gracious blessing in 
the solemn and interesting step they 
are about to take, and with earnest 
prayer that he would pour down the 
rich influences of his Spudt on the United 
Churches, and would enable their minis- 
ters, elders, and people, to improve the 
privileges they enjoy, and discharge the 
obh'gatlons devolving on them— Resolve, 
and hereby record their resolution, forth- 
with to repair as a constituted Synod to 
Tanfield Hall, Canonmills, in order that 
they may there, as arranged, unite with 
their brethren of the Secession, and form 
one Synt)d, to be known by a name 
hereafter to be fixed, and may hence- 
forth walk together in the fear of God, 
and in the comforts of the Holy Ghost, 
striving for the faith of the Gospel, for 
the purity of divine ordinances, and for 
the enlargement of the Church of Christ : 
and this Synod declare that the Synod 
of the United Church shall be considered 
identical with this Relief Synod, and 
shall be entitled to, and vested in all 
the authority, rights, and benefits to 
which it is now, or may become en- 
titled, and that each of the congrega- 
tiona under its inspection, whether th^ 
•ball adopt a name to be hereafter fixed, 
or shall retain as thev shall be permitted 
to do, if they shall deem it proper, the 
name by which they have hitherto been 
designated, shall not be held, though 
oommg, in consequence of this union, 
imder the inspection of the Synod of the 
United Church as in any respect chang- 
ing their ecclesiastical connection, or 
affecting any of their civil rightiu" 

** At the call of the junior Moderator, 
ilie Rev. John Newlandi of the Seoet- 



sion Synod, the last minute adopted by 
that body, and prepared with a view to 
the union, was read by the clerk, tho 
Rev. David Ronald, in the same terms, 
only with the necessary changes on tho 
names and places. The following £<isis 
of Union^ previously adopted by both 
Synods, was then read by the derk of 
the Relief Synod, all the members of 
both Courts standing. 

^* ABTICLES OF THB BASIS AS ADOPTED 
BY THE TWO SYNODS. 

^' I. That the Word of God contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New . 
Testaments is the only rule of fiuth and 
practice. 

" II. That the Westminster Confisssion 
of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, are the confession and cate- 
chisms of this church, and contain the 
authorized exhibition of the sense in 
which we understand the Holy Scrip- 
tures, it being always understood that 
we do not approve of anything in these 
documents which teaches, or may be sup> 
posed to teach, compulsory or persecut- 
ing and intolerant principles in religion. 

'*UI. That Presbyterian government^ 
without any superiority of office to that 
of a teaching presbyter, and in a due 
subordination of church courts, which i» 
founded on, and agreeable to, the Word 
of God, is the government of this church. 

" IV. That the ordinances of worship 
shall be administered in the United 
Church as they have been in both bodies 
of which it is formed; and that the 
Westminster Directory of Worship con- 
tmue to be regarded as a compilation of 
excellent rules. 

^* y. That the term of membership is 
a credible profession of the faith of 
Christ as held by this church — a profes- 
sion made with intelligence, and justi- 
fied by a corresponding character and 
deportment. 

" VI. That with regard to those mi- 
nisters and sessions who think that the 
2d section of the 26th chapter of the 
Westminster Coofession of Faith antho- 
riaes firee oommonion— that Is, not 
kwtei or indiscriminate commonioDi bol 
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the occasional admission to fellowship 
in the Lord's Supper, of persons respect- 
ing whose Christian character satisfac- 
tory evidence has been obtained, though 
belonging to other religious denomina- 
tions, they shall enjoy what they enjoyed 
in their separate communions — the right 
of acting on their conscientious oonvic- 
tions. 

"Vn. That the election of office- 
bearers of this church, in its several 
congregations, belongs, by the autho- 
rity of Christ, exclusively to the mem- 
bers in full communion. 

**Yin. That this church solemnly 
recognises the'obligation to hold forth, 
as well as to hold fast, the doctrine and 
laws of Christ ; and to make exertions 
for the universal diffusion of the bless- 
ings of His gospel at home and abroad. 

*^ IX. That as the Lord hath ordained 
that they who preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel^that they who are 
taught in the word should communicate 
to him that teacheth in all good things 
—that they who are strong should help 
the wes^ — and that, having freely re- 
ceived, they should freely give the gospel 
to those who are destitute of it — ^this 
church asserts the obligation and the 
privilege of its members, influenced by 
regard to the authority of Christ, to 
support, and extend, by voluntary con- 
tributions, the ordinances of the gospel 

'^X. That the respective bodies of 
which this church is composed, without 
requiring from each other an approval 
of the steps of procedure by their fathers, 
or interfering with the right of private 
judgment in reference to these, unite in 
regarding, as still valid, the reasons on 
which they have hitherto maintained 
their state of secession and separation 
from the judicatories of the Establbhed 
Church, as expressed in the authorised 
documents of the respective bodies; and 
in maintaining the lawfulness and ob- 
ligation of separation from ecclesiastical 
l)odie8 in which dangerous error is 
tolerated; or the discipline of the 
church, or the rights of her ministers, 
or members, are disregard^. 

^ The United Church| in their present 



most solemn circumstances, join in ex- 
pressing their grateful acknowledgment 
to the great Head of the Church, for 
the measure of spiritual good which He 
has accomplished by them in their sepa- 
rate state — their deep sense of the many 
imperfections and sins which have 
marked their ecclesiastical management 
— and their determined resolution, in 
dependence on the promised grace of 
their Lord, to apply more faithfully the 
great prindples of church-fellowship— 
to be more watchful in reference to ad- 
mission and discipline, that the purity 
and efficiency of their congregations 
may be promoted, and the great end of 
their existence, as a collective body, 
may be answered with respect to all 
within its pale, and to all without it, 
whether members of other denomina- 
tions,or 'the world lying in wickedness.* 

**And, in fine, the United Church 
regard with a feeling of brotherhood all 
the faithful followers of Christ, and shall 
endeavour to maintain the unity of the 
whole body of Christ, by a readiness to 
co-operate with all its members in all 
things in which they are agreed. 

<* Mr. Auld then said, ' As the Mo- 
derator of the Relief Church, I hereby, 
in terms of the resolution of that Synod, 
which has been read, declare that the 
Belief Synod is henceforth on& with the 
Synod of the Secession Church, and that 
the United Synod shall be held identical 
with the Ilelief Synod, and shall be en- 
titled to all its authority, rights, and pri- 
vileges.' Thelike declaration having been 
made by Mr. Newlands as Moderator of 
the Seoession Synod, the Moderators 
gave to each other the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and their example was follow- 
ed by the other members of the two 
Synods, the audience also expressing 
their delighted sympathy by saluting 
each other in the same way, as well as 
by repeated bursts of acclamation." 

The United Presbyterian Church was 
now formally constituted, and the ven- 
erable Dr. Eidston,* the oldest of its 

* Dr. Kidaton died In October 1853, in flw 
eighty-fifth year of hli «ce, and aizty-tliird of 
his ministEy. 
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ministers, was nnanimoiuty cliosen the 
Moderator of its first Synoa* 

The United FresbTterian Church holds 
by the Theology of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and of the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms. It teaches the 
good old-fashioned doctrines of the Re- 
n>rmation, and of the days of the Cove- 
nant. It has no sympathy with an 
Arminian creed, nor does it fall, on 
the other hand, into antinomian delasion. 
Its favourite topics are the " doctrines 
of grace" — ^nor does it sever them from 
the eternal and merciful purpose of 
God, nor disconnect them from the ne- 
cessity of a holy life as their finit and 
result. It also gives special promin- 
ence to the doctrine of divine influence 
—believing that a saving change is ef- 
fected only by the Holy Spirit. In its 
form of government it is Presbyterian 
—for it believes that such a mode of 
administration is in accordance with 
the leading features of the scheme con- 
tained in the New Testament. This 
representative form of government has 
been found to work well, combming 
happily popular influence with congre- 
gational stability. None of its Courts, 
as they are called, have any other than 
a spiritual Jurisdiction, and thev consist 
of minister and eldeis assembled to- 
gether for deliberation and judgment. 
Eveiy congregation has a session, com- 
posed of elders, chosen by and from the 
church by free suffrage, women as well 
as men having full power to vote. 
Elders on bemg elected, and on their 
acceptance of the office, are solemnly 
■et apart to it The duty of the Session 
is to t watch over the Cnristian deport- 
ment of the members of the congrega- 
tion — to examine and admit new mem- 
boTB, or receive the certificate of persons 
coming from other congregations— to 
grant certificates to membm leaving 
the oongreeation — ^to fix the hours and 
Mder oipiuAio wonhip— to appoint the 

• 8ee •• Union MwnflrialC 1847. 

t A large portion of tiMM iMngrmpbf If taken 
IhMn tlie " Snlee ana Forma of Proeednie,** 
Mblltbed br aathoritr of the 8]mod of the 
VnUcti rreinrterUui Cmrcli. 



time of the dispensation of the Lord's 
Supper, and make provision for it — ^to 
appoint congregational fasts or thanks- 
^vings — to exercise discipline over the 
memtos by admonitt6n, rebuke, sus- 
pension, or exclusion — to restore mem- 
bers who have been suspended or cut 
off from privileges— to receive and dis- 
tribute such free-will offerings of the 
congregation as are entrusted to them 
— to provide for the necessities of the 
poor — ^to call congregational meetings 
when necessary — to examine and judge 
of the qualifications of persons elected 
to the elderslup — ^to receive and judge 
of petitions from the members — to 
transmit petitions to the presbytery — 
and, in general, to superintend the 
religious interests of the congrega- 
tion. 

A Presbytery consists of the ministers 
of the several congregations within the 
bounds fixed by the Synod, together 
with an elder from each of their sessions. 
The duty of the Presbytery is to re* 
ceive and judge in petitions from the 
sessions of the congregations within its 
bounds, in complaints or appeals against 
their sentences, or in references from 
them — to transmit petitions or over- 
tures addressed to the Synod — ^to grant 
supplies of sermon on the application of 
persons within the district, or to con- 
gregations within theur bounds, either 
during a vacancy, or in the event of 
illness or absence of the mmister — to 
erect new congregations — to grant ad- 
mission to the Theological Hall — to 
superintend the education of students 
of theology— to try candidates for li- 
cense to preach the gospel — ^to license 
those who, after examination and the 
requued course of study, are found 
qualified^ to grant moderations to con- 
gregations for the election of a minister 
—to receive and susUun, or reject calls 
— to try the qualifications of candidates 
for the ministry, and ordain them to 
the pastoral office — to receive and 
judge of complaints against ministers or 
preadiers — to inquire into reports af- 
ftcting their character— to admonish, 
rebuke, suspendi depose, or exoommv 
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nioate offenden— to reoeive demissions, 
and loose ministers from their charges, 
and generally to superintend the congre- 
gations and sessions within their bonnds. 

The United Presbyterian Chnrcb, 
has no General Assembly nor Proyin- 
cial Synods, though it ought to have 
them, and will be obliged to have them 
aoon. It has one general Synod, and 
that Supreme Court is composed of aU 
the ministera having charges, with 
an elder from each session, holding a 
commission for that purpose. Its 
duty is to inspect presbyteries— to 
examine their records— to divide or 
imite them, or to erect new presbyteries 
as circumstances may require — to con- 
sider references from presbyteries — ^to 
give advice or instructions when re- 
quired — ^to judge of complaints or ap- 
peals against their sentences — to affirm, 
reverse, or vary these — ^to stir up, ex- 
hort, advise, or rebuke presbyteries 
when necessary— to dispose of over- 
tures—to consider matters of common 
concern to all the church, whether re- 
specting her doctrine, worship, discip- 
line, or government — to appoint days 
of fasting or thanks^ving for the whole 
church — to issue pastord addresses — 
to emit testimonies in favour of truth, 
or against prevuling errors — to main- 
tain correspondence with sister churches, 
either in our own country or abroad — 
to make regulations regarding the 
Theological Hall, and superintend its 
operations — to make rules for conduct- 
ing the proceedings of the Synod, or of 
inferior courts — ^to superintend the mis- 
sionary operations of the church, and to 
devise means for still farther disseminat- 
ing the gospel at home or abroad, — 
and, in general, to attend to all matters 
I'elating to the interests of the church 
as a whole, or to any part thereof 

Such is the general machinery of the 
government of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Every member has perfect 
freedom of action, and may have his 
case tried by three different bodies of 
men. Membership is obtmed by a 
credible profession of £aith. Persons 
Applying for admission into the feUow- 



iship of the church converse with tha 
minister and the elder of the quarter 
where they reside ; and it is the duty 
of the latter to make such inquiries as 
may be necessary in regard to their 
moral character and Christian deport* 
ment. If the minister and elder are 
satisfied, both in regard to their oharao* 
ter and knowledge of divine truth, they 
report to the, session; and on its being 
agreed to admit them, they appear be- 
fore the session, and signify their ap- 
probation of the principles of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and theur readi- 
ness to submit themsdves to the session^ 
as set over them in the Lord. When 
thus admitted, they have a right to the 
full enjoyment of diurch privileges, un- 
less charges are made, or reports are in 
circulation, of irregularities of conduct^ 
which may induce the session to with- 
hold these until inquiry is made, and 
satisfaction obtained, according to the 
rules of the church. 

Members in full possession of their 
privileges, and they only, have a right 
to vote at congregational meetings^ 
whether in matters of an exclusively 
ecclesiastical character, such as the 
election of ministers or elders, or in the 
secular affairs of the congregation. 
Besides the elders, another body of 
persons, called managers, are annually 
chosen, to superintend the secular af- 
faus of each church— money collected 
for the poor excepted. By a recent 
Act of the Legislature, 13 Yict., 
cap. 13, congregations can now hold 
property as corporate bodies, and the 
old mode of holding property has 
been greatly simplified. Any con- 
gregation may have deacons^ if it 
judges a diaconate necessary. The 
mode of conducting public worship is 
that generally practised throughout 
Scotland. The Psahns are chiefly used 
in praise, but paraphrases, prepared 
many years ago by the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, have 
been long employed ; and a new hynm- 
book, for the use of the United Presby- 
terian congregation, has also been issued 
this year, under the care and with the 
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nnetioii of the Synod. The Lord's 
Sapper is observed qaarterly in almost 
all the churches, bat in some the cele- 
bration is more freqaent Themiyoritj 
of the congregations have, at the same 
time, abolishMl the Scottish novelty of 
iHiat is called ** Tables," in this ordin- 
SBosb and have gone back to the old 
oostom of nmnlftaneoas commnnion. 
Baptism is^ unless in special exceptions, 
administered in the ohnrch, and only to 
dbildreD of members in fall oommonion. 
Each congregation has its minister's 
week-day class, and its Sabbath-schools. 
In cases of discipline, the elders are 
employed to ascertain the reality of the 
fama or chaige, and the session gives 
its judgment according to proo( and 
pronoonces sentence according to the 
natore of the accnsation. Persons foond 
goilty of conduct contrary to tiie law of 
Christ, are dealt with in a Christian 
spirit, that they may be restored, and 
if they are refractory, they are solenmly 
shut out from fellowship with the church. 
The United Presbyterian Church is a 
Toluntary church. This doctrine is 
not fbrmallv contamed in any portion 
of her standCEurds, but it is distinctly im- 
plied. She objects against every part 
of the Westminster Confession, *^ which 
teaches, or is soppMed to teach, com- 
pulsory, or persecating, and intolerant 
principlesin religion." Her creed is, that 
the exalted Jesos is the only King and 
Head of His Church, and that this Head- 
ship wholly supersedes the patronage 
and endowment of the Church by dvil 
rnlers. She believes, indeed, that Christ 
is King of nations, and that therefore 
nations should serve God, and that all 
rnlers and magistrates are bound to 
glorify Him in their respective spheres 
and stations. But such service and such 
glorification of God must be in har- 
mony with the revealed mind of Christ ; 
and the duty of endowing Christianity 
no where appears among the statutes of 
the New Testament States which 
•etabli s h Christianity ventare beyond 
Divine snactment, and contravene the 
•piritoality of that kinedom which ** is 
noi of this world;' It is plain, too, 



from recent events in Scotland and 
England, that neither purity nor free* 
dom can exist as they ought, in an 
Established Church. Spiritoal inde- 
pendendence can flourish only in a 
church which has no connection with 
the State. Ebenezer Erskine said in 
his day — *^ There is a great difference 
to be made between the Church of Scot- 
land and the Church of Christ in Soot- 
land ; for I reckon that the but is to a 
great extent drawn into the wilderness 
by the first ; and since God in his ador- 
able providence has led us into the 
wilderness with her, I judge it our 
du^ to tarry with her for a while there, 
and to prefer her afflctions to all the 
advantages of a legal establishment" 

Christ's house, according to Ebenezer 
Erskine, is ** the fr-eest society in the 
world.*' It should bear no trammels, 
and it bore none for 300 years. Accord- 
mgly, the United Presbyterian Church 
is a free church, and will not submit to 
any law of patronage. The Belief 
Church had its origin in this grievance ; 
and the Secession Church, while it had 
a special struggle for doctrine, no less 
distinctly vindicated the rights of the 
people. Pastors are therefore chosen 
by the united voice of the members in 
full communion ; for Christ's ordinances 
are meant solely for Christ's people. 
The presbyteiy exercises no control 
whatever on the popular sufirage. It 
sends one of its members to moderate 
in the call, and sees that the call is 
gone through in a regular way. No 
canvassing is allowed, and the whole 
work of the presbytery is, in fact, to 
guard and preserve purity of election. 
The presbytery tUBtaxns the call, after 
being convinced that there is nothing to 
vitiate it, as a fines expresaon of the 
mind of the people. The minister so 
called may either be one who is, or has 
been in a charge, or he may be what ia 
called a probationer. 

The vacant churches are supplied by 
these probationers— a bod^ of men who 
have finished the educational curricu- 
lum appointed by the church, been ex- 
amined by their respective presbyteries, 
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and licensed as persons qnalified to 
preach the Gospel, and fit, lif they shall 
be called, to take the pastoral charge 
of a congregation. jThe probationers 
are thus a body of lay preachers, autho- 
rised candidates for the ministry. They 
are sent among the vacant churches 
without partiality and by rotation, 
that their gifts may be tried, and some- 
times they are located for months to- 
gether at a missionary station. When 
a probationer is called, and accepts the 
call, he appears before the presbytery in 
whose bounds the church calling him is 
situated, and preaches what are called 
trial discourses. Such appearances in 
the presbytery on the part of the pastor 
elect is to win the confidence of his 
brethren. After all the prescribed trials 
have been gone through and sustained, 
a day for the ordination is fixed. One 
of the mmisters of the presbytery is ap- 
pointed to preside and ordain, and 
another is appointed to preach. An 
edict* is at the same time appointed 
to be publicly served in the congrega- 
tion by the officiating minister or 
preacher, at Jeast ten days before the day 
of ordination. 

Upon the day fixed, the presbytery 
meets at the appointed time and place, 
and is constituted by the moderator. 
The officer is then sent to the assembled 
congregation, to intimate that the pres- 
bytery has met, and requiring all who 

* The form of edict is as follows:— Whereas 
the presbytery of of the 

United Presbyterian Church have received a 
call from this congregation, addressed to A. B., 
preacher (or ministe^ of the Grospel, to be their 
minister, and the said call has been sostalned 
as a regular Gospel call, and been accepted by 
the said A. B., and he has undergone trials for 
ordination ; and whereas the said presbytery 
haying Judged the said A. B. qualified for the 
xninistiy oi the Gospel, and the pastoral charge 
of this congregation, have resolved to proceed 
to his ordination on the day of 

, unless something occur which may 
reasonably impede it, Notice is hereby given to 
all concerned, that if they or any of tnem, have 
any thing to object why the said A. B. should 
not be ordained pastor of this congregation, 
they may repair to the presbytery which is to 
meet at on the said d^ of 

; with certification, that If no valid ob- 
jection be then made, the presbytery will pro- 
— "•, without ikrther delay. 

By order of the presbytery, 

A. B. Moderators 
C D. Clerk, 



have any valid objections to the ordi- 
nation being proceeded with, immedi- 
ately to appear before the presbytery 
and state them. The officer having 
returned, and no objectors appearing, 
the presbytery then proceeds to the 
place of worship. If objections are 
made they must be decided upon before 
the ordination takes place. 

After sermon, the moderator gives a 
brief narrative of the different steps 
of procedure regarding the call. He 
then calls on the candidate for ordina- 
tion to stand up, and in presence of the 
congregation puts to him the questions 
of the formula. But before proposing 
the ninth question, he asks the mem- 
bers of the congregation to signify their 
adherence to the call by holding up 
their right hands. These steps being 
taken, the moderator comes down to 
the platform, where the candidate kneels, 
and surrounded by the other brethren 
of the presbytery, he engages in solemn 
prayer, and towards the conclusion of 
the prayer, or after it is concluded, he, 
by the imposition of hands, (in which 
all the brethren of the presbytery join,) 
ordains him to the office of the holy 
mmistry, and to the pastoral inspection 
of the congregation, by whom he has 
been chosen and regularly called, com- 
mending him for countenance and suc- 
cess to the grace of God, in all the 
duties incumbent upon him as a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. 

After the ordination is thus com- 
pleted, the members of presbytery give 
to the newly ordained pastor the right 
hand of fellowship, and appropriate ad- 
dresses are then delivered to minister 
and people. These services being con- 
cluded, the moderator accompanies the 
newly ordained pastor to some conveni- 
ent place, where the members of the 
congregation may acknowledge him as 
their minister by taking him by the 
right hand. The presbytery then re- 
turns to its place of meeting, when the 
newly ordained minister's name is en- 
tered on the roll, and he takes his seat 
as a member of the presbytery, on which 
the oommissioneiB for the oongregation 
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crave extracts. A member of presby- 
teiy is also appointed to oonstitnte the 
session of the congregation, and intro- 
dace the minister to his seat there. 
The whole procedure of the day is en- 
tered on the presbjteiy's record. 

The formula put to ministers on their 
ordination is as follows :— 

1. Do you believe the Scriptures of 
the Old and New' Testaments to be 
the Word of God, and the only rule of 
faith and practice ? 

2. Do you acknowledge the West- 
minster Cionfession of Faith, and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, as an 
exhibition of the sense in which you 
miderstand the Holy Scriptures ; it be- 
ing understood that yon are not required 
to approve of any thhig in these docu- 
ments which teaches, or is supposed to 
teach, compulsory or persecuting and 
intolerant principles in religion? 

8. Are yon persuaded that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only King and Head 
of the Church, has therein appointed a 
government distinct from, and subordi- 
nate to, civil government? And do 
yoQ acknowl^ge the Presbyterian 
fi>rm of government, as authorised and 
acted on in this Church, to be founded 
on, and agreeable to, the Word of God? 

4. Do you approve of the Constitu- 
Uon of the United Presbyterian Church, 
as exhibited in the Basis of Union ; 
and, while cherishing a spirit of broth- 
erhood towards all the faithful fol- 
lowers of Christ, do you engage to 
seek the purity, edification, peace, and 
extension of this Church? 

5. Are seal for the glory of God, love 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and a desire 
to save souls, and not worldly interests 
or expectations, so far as you know 
your own heart, your great motives 
and chief inducements to enter into the 
office of the holy ministry ? 

6. Have you used any undue methods 
by yoarKlf or others, to obtain the call 
of this Church ? 

[The members of the Church being 
requetted to stand up^ let (hit question 
be put to Hiem:^ 

1)0 joiiy the memben of thisChnroh, 



testify your adherence to the Call which 
you have given to Mr. A. B. to be your 
minister? and do you receive him with 
all gladness, and promise to provide for 
him suitable maintenance, and to give 
him all due respect, subjection, and en- 
couragement in the Lord ? 

An opportunity will here be given 
to the members of the Church of 
signifying their CLSsent to this oy 
holding up their right hand,"] 

7. Do yon adhere to your accept- 
ance of the Call to become minister of 
this Church ? 

8. Do yon engage, in the strength 
of the grace that is in Christ Jesus, to 
live a holy and circumspect life, to rule 
well your own house, and faithfully, 
diligently, aud cheerfully to discharge 
all the parts of the ministerial work to 
the edifying of the body of Christ? 

9. Do you promise to give conscien- 
tious attendance on the Courts of the 
United Presbyterian Church, to be subject 
to them in the Lord, to ti^e a due in- 
terest in their proceedings, and to study 
the things which make tor peace? 

10. kad all these things you profess 
and promise, through grace, as yoa 
shall be answerable at the coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all his 
saints, and as yon would be found in 
that happy company? 

The different funds of the United 
Presbyterian Church are these : — (1.) 
The General Fund. (2.) The Home 
Fund. (3.) The Foreign Mission 
Fund. (4.) The Fund for aiding in 
the Liquidation of Debt, and in Build- 
ing places of Worship. And (5.) The 
Synod House Fund. The names at- 
tached to the several Funds sufficiently 
explain them, and they need not m 
further described. 

According to present arrangements, 
the Divinity Hall meets annually on 
the 1st Tuesday of August, and oon- 
tinnes for eight weeks. Students, be • 
fore admission into the Hall, must have 
finished the usual university course of 
study, on which thev are examined by 
their respective presbyteries. 

There are five profeeaora, vii.:«« 
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FbrsU a professor of sacred languages 
and biblical criticism. Second, a pro- 
fessor of hermeneatics and evidences. 
Third, a professor of exegetical theo- 
logy. Fourth, a professor of systema- 
tic and pastoral theology. And, Fifth, 
a professor of ecclesiastical history, 
comprehending the history of doctrine, 
ritnaly and government. 
During the first and second sessions of 



their attendance at the Hall, the stn- 
dents attend the professors of sacred lan- 
guages, and of biblical literature ; during 
Sie third, fourth, and fifth sessions, the 
professors of exegetical theology, of 
systematic and pastoral theology, and 
of ecclesiastical histoiy. 

The following statistics are an ap- 
proximation merely — as returns from 
several churches have not been made : — 



Number of congregations,. 505 

Aggregate attendance, 400,000 

Members in full communion, 158,000 

Studento of divinity, 180 

FINANCE. 

Seat rents, one year, £58,000 

Collections at church doors, 47,000 

Subscriptions and donations, 16,000 

Contributions for Synod Missions, 16,000 

Do. to other Missions, 2,000 

Given to poor members, 4,000 

Benevolent purposes, 5,000 

Liquidation of debt on chapel buildings, 14,000 

Amount last year, £157,000 



Being very nearly on an average of £1 
per annum for each member. 

The returns for 1850 and 1851 show 
that £23,000 of debt on buildings had 
been paid off, which, with the sum paid 
last year, shows that £86,000 of debt 
has been cancelled during the last three 
years. There are 193 manses of the 
annual value of £2,890 4s. ; average 
£,lb. Seventy-five congregations have 
expendcHi on City and Town Missions 
£2,777 17s. Q^d,, being an average of 
nearly £86. 

Thus, indnding children, we may say 
that nearly a fifth part of the popula- 
tion of Scotland is connected with the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

As a branch of the United Presby- 
terian Church, there is a large, influen- 
tial, and growing denomination of the 
same name in Canada, originated, and 
still supported, by the Church at home. 
The United Presbyterian Church ^ in 
Canada conasta of seven presbyteries, 
and of fifty-eight churches, — some min- 
iatera^ however, have charge of two 



congregations. This Church has also a 
theological seminary of its own, vritli 
a number of promising students. In 
connection with the United Presbyterian 
Church, there are eighteen missionaiy 
churches in Jamaica, and along with 
the pastors of those churches, there is a 
staff of fifteen catechista and teachers. 
At Montego Bay, there is a flourishing 
academy, with a classical teacher, and 
a theological tutor. In Trinidad there 
are two missionary churches, and there 
are several stations in Caffraria. At 
Old Calabar, on the west coast of Afiica, 
there is located a band of four mission- 
aries, six catechists and teachers, with 
six subordinate agents of various kinds. 
The United Presbyterian Church has 
also obtained a footing in Southern 
Australia, and some eight or ten con- 
gregations have rapidly sprung into 
existence. The Old Testament, trans- 
lated into Persian, is under the charge 
of the United Presbyterian Church, and 
an active agent for the circulation of the 
Sacred volume is employed in Persia. 
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The distinctive principle of Gongre- 
gationalism is, that a church, composed 
of those who give evidence to each other 
of their being Christians, is complete in 
itself, and that all questions of faith, 
discipline, and membership, are to be 
settled bj its members when assembled 
for the pnrpose. In carrying oat this 
principle by which every member has a 
direct voice in all ecclesiastical affairs, 
and the utmost Christian liberty is con- 
feiied, it is held that snch chnrches 
have an ondoabted right to decide npon 
the credit which is due to the profession 
of candidates for admission into their 
fellowship, and that to delegate that 
dedsion to a select few, wo^d be to 
deprive the rest of the only way by 
which they can individoally muntain 
purity of communion. In like manner, 
it is held that all discipline, whether 
issuing in the retention or excommuni- 
cation of the parties, must be adminis- 
tered by the Church as a body, in 
accordance with the specific injunction 
contained in 1 Cor. v. 13, ** Therefore 
put away firom among yourselves that 
wicked person.*' The modes of ascer- 
taining the evidence upon which an 
intelligent Judgment can be formed, 
either in admission or in exclusion, may 
▼aiy, but, in both cases, the evidence 
obtained is laid before the Church. 
Generally, when any one applies for 
«dmissu>n, the pastor, by conversation, 
satisfies himself as to the sphitual ex- 
perience of the applicant, and then 
announces his name at a meeting of the 
Church, by whom two are appointed to 
confer with him, and institute inquiries 
into the oonstMenqy of his chvacter 



with his profession. This having been 
done, the information thus acquired is 
communicated to the Church, who, by 
vote, either receive or r^ect the appli- 
cant. In cases of discipline a similar 
method is pursued. It is analogous to 
the wcU-known form of taking proo& 
by means of a commissioner instead of 
in open court, he being required to re- 
port not his opinions, but the facts 
which he has found competently proven. 
The Church decides not upon the views 
adopted by the pastor and the brethren 
associated with him, but upon the evi- 
dence which is detailed to them. A 
basis is thus laid for mutual confidence 
and fellowship, and for the exercise of 
brotherly love towards those whom they 
have every reason to believe are the 
brethren of Christ, and who, conse- 
quently form a portion of that great 
brotherhood who are enjoined to love 
one another. And when, unhappily, 
any are excluded, the grounds being 
stated, give all an opportunity of know- 
ing that they are sufficient. In admit- 
ting memb^ and in discipline, the 
Church as a body, is thus recognised 
from first to last, andasenseof personal 
responsibility is thereby created, each 
member feeling that he is called on to 
take care that no unworthy character 
be either received or retuned. 

Congregational Churches assert 
their right to elect then* office-bearers. 
They bcKeve that in the New Testament 
Churches there were two classes, pas- 
tors, elders, or bishops over the spiritual* 
and deacons over the temporal affairs. 
They consider that the official designa- 
tions— pastOTi dderi Inshopi are used 
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intercliangeably In tbe New Testament, 
and that the same office is referred to 
under each. Whether there ought to 
be one or more in each chnrch, they do 
not look upon as aqaestion Scripturally 
defined, but as one to be left to the 
Christian common sense of churches on 
reviewing their circumstances and ne- 
cessities. The department assigned 
originally to the deacons, was to watch 
oyer the interests of the poor. In most 
instances, churches have also committed 
to them the care of the general finances, 
but this has been done more as a matter 
of convenience, than as a following out 
of a Scriptural law or example. Ac- 
cordingly, in some churches, a commit- 
tee of management is elected annually, 
to whom is entrusted the charge of the 
funds, and the deacons, as such, confine 
their attention to the poor, there being, 
however, nothing to prevent one serving 
in both capacities. 

The spiritual rule is vested in the 
pastor or pastors, and is viewed as 
essential to the office and arising out of 
its constitution, not as conferred by the 
Church, as councillors are chosen by 
the votes of the electors, while the 
authority of the magisterial office pro- 
ceeds not from them, but directly from 
the state. They hold that the Scriptu- 
ral injunctions to obey pastors, are 
equally explicit with the injunctions on 
wives to obey their husbands, children 
to obey their parents, servants to obey 
their masters, and subjects to obey their 
kings. It would be difficult to state in 
precise terms the limits of authority on 
the one hand, and of obedience on the 
other, but not more difficult than clearly 
to define these limits in the temporal 
relations of life. Pastors can only rule 
in strict accordance with the statute 
book. They are not to be " self-willed," 
and members vowing allegiance to Christ 
while obeying a pastor who lays down 
the law of Christ for their guidance, are 
really obeying Christ himself Where 
true piety exists on both sides there 
will be no jarring, but, without an 
honest regard to the admission of mem- 
bers, and the exclusion of the unworthy, 



endless quarrels and divisions would 
arise, the law of discipline would be 
trampled on, and instead of spiritual 
profit, there would be disorder and con- 
fusion. Such churches can only prosper 
in proportion to the earnest Christianity 
of their members, a promiscuous mass 
of mere professors would never act upon 
purely spuitual laws, and an enlarged 
piety is absolutely necessary to counter- 
act the tendency in man to turn freedom 
into licentiousness. 

Congregationalism is sometimes called 
Independency, but there is a clear dis- 
tinction between them. The former 
points out the personal share each mem- 
ber of the community has in its afiairs, 
the latter indicates that no foreign com- 
munity can be permitted to control ita 
proceedings. A Presbyterian Church 
may be Independent in the sense of not 
being subject to a Synod or an Assem- 
bly, but, so long as its discipline is 
conducted by a session with delegated 
powers, it cannot be Congregational. As 
to temporal arrangements, Dissenting 
Presbyterian churches are Congrega- 
tional, as to spiritual matters they are 
not, they are not Independent in any 
sense, as all decisions are subject to the 
review of the superior courts. Whereas 
Congregational churches, in addition 
to their peculiar distinction, are inde- 
pendent of all foreign control. They 
recognise no superior court, there is no 
appeal from their decisions, each church 
is the supreme court, and all its pro- 
ceedings are final. In cases involving 
difficulty, one church may ask the 
counsel and advice of other churches, 
but the church so soliciting counsel is 
left at full liberty either to be guided 
by, or to act in opposition to it. As tho 
judgment of impartial, discreet, and 
good men, it will naturally and de- 
servedly have great influence on all who 
are unprejudiced ; but it is a mere re- 
commendation, not a decree. In some 
parts of America, standing or permanent 
councils, called "Advisory bodies" 
exist, which are composed of delegates 
from the churches within defined 
bounds, but they have no inherent 
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pomny fSbtey do not cvm Toliiiitoer ad- 
vice, thej only giTe U wlien inTited to 
do 80. Bodies like theaey are viewed in 
Brilaiii, rallier with enqpicioo than 
otherwise, firom the dread that slentljr 
and impeneptiUj, the KbertieBand lights 
of chnrcheB maj be invaded, and from 
attachment to the finnlj held conviction 
tiiat eveiy church shoold be its own 
jodge in the last resort. 

Oongregationalists hold that the 
Chmch oi^t not to be connected with 
tiie state, ^canse thej believe that sach 
a union would destroy both their Con- 
gregationalism and their Independency. 
They maintain, in the most nnrestricted 
sense, Christ's headship over his church, 
and cannot pennit any earthly king to 
interfere with the allegiance which they 
owe to him. They are Dissenters not 
by the necessity of drcomstances, bat of 
principles. 

CoDgregationalists believe that the 
New Testament contains, either in the 
form of express statute, or in the ex- 
ample and practice of apostles and 
apostolio churches, all the articles of 
fiuth necessaiy to be believed, and all 
the principles of order and discipline 
requisite for constituting and governing 
Christian churches; and that human 
traditions, fathers, councils, canons, and 
creeds, possess no authority over the 
fiuth of Christians. Notwithstanding 
this, Congregationalists are as mu(£ 
agreed in doctrine and practice, as any 
church which enjoins subscription, and 
enforces a human standard of ortho- 
doxy. There are comparatively few 
churches which would not avow their 
belief in the following declaration of 
faith adopted by the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales :— 

" 1. The Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, as received by the Jews, and the 
books of the New Testament, as re- 
ceived by the Primitive Christians from 
the evangelists and apostJes, Congrega- 
tional Churches believe to be divinely 
inspired, and of supreme authority*. 
These writings, in tiie languages m 
which they were originally composed, 
an to be consultedy by the aids of sound 



i^t i iM ' iiun - as a final aDoeal In aD con* 
tzovenies; hot the common vecsioa 
they consider to be adequate to tho 
ordSnaiy purposes of Chziirtian instnio* 
tionand e^fiostion. 

^^2. They believe in One God, eami* 
tiaDy wise, hdy, just, and good ; eter- 
nal, infinite, and immntimie, in all 
natural and moral perftctions; the 
Creator, Supporter, ana GovenoKNT of all 
beings, and of all things. 

*' 3. They believe that God is ie« 
vealed in the Scriptures, as the Father, 
the Son, and the Holv Spirit, and that 
to each are attributame the same Divine 
properiies and perfections. The doctrine 
of the Divine existence, as above stated, 
they cordially believe, without attempt- 
ing fully to explain. 

''4. They believe that man was 
created after the Divine image, sinless, 
and in his kind, perfect. 

'* 5. They believe that the first man 
disobeyed the Divine command, fell 
from his state of innocence and purity, 
and involved all his posterity in the 
consequences of that fall. 

** 6. They bdieve that therefore all 
mankind are bom in sin, and that a 
fatal inclination to moral evil, utterly 
incurable by human means, is inherent 
in every descendant of Adam. 

*'7. They believe that God having, 
before the foundation of the world, de- 
signed to redeem fallen man, made dis- 
closures of his mercy, which were the 
grounds of faith and hope from the ear* 
Oest ages. 

" 8. They believe that God revealed 
more fully to Abraham the covenant of 
his grace; and, having promised thai 
from his descendants uiould arise the 
Deliverer and Bedeemer of mankind, 
set that patriarch and his posterity 
apart, as a race specially favoured and 
separated to his service; a peculiar 
church, formed and carefully nreserved, 
under the Divine sanction ana govern* 
ment, until the birth of the promised 
Messiah. 

^* 9. They believe that, In the fuloeia 
of time, the Son of God was mani- 
fested in the flesh, being bom of th« 
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Virgin Maiy, but conceived by the 
power of the Holy Spuit ; and that onr 
Lord Jesna Christ was both the Son of 
man, and the Son of God ; partaking 
fully and truly of human nature, though 
without sin, --equal with the Father, 
and, * the express image of his per- 
«on.' 

** 10. They believe that Jesus Christy 
the Son of God, revealed, either per- 
sonally in his own ministiy, or by the 
Holy Spirit in the ministiy of his 
apostles, the whole mind of God, for 
our salvation ; and that, by his obedi- 
ence to the Divine law while he lived, 
and by his sufferings unto death, he 
meritoriously 'obtiuned eternal redemp- 
tion for us ;' having thereby vindicated 
and illustrated Divine justice, * magni- 
fied the law,* and * brought in everlast- 
ing righteousness/ 

«<11. They believe that, after his 
^eath and resurrection, he ascended up 
into heaven, where, as the Mediator, he 
* ever liveth' to rule over all, and to 
^ make intercession for them that oome 
unto God by him.' 

«' 12. They believe that the Holv 
Spirit is given in consequence of Christ^s 
mediation, to quicken and renew the 
hearts of men ; and that his influence 
is indispensably necessary to bring a 
sinner to true repentance, to produce 
saving faith, to regenerate the heart, 
and to perfect our sanctification. 

'* 13. They believe that we are justi- 
fied through fiuth in Christ, as Uhe 
Lord onr righteousness ;' and not ' by 
the works of the law.' 

"14. They believe that all who 
will be saved were the objects of God's 
eternal and electing love, and were 
given by an act of Divine sovereignty 
to the Son of God ; which in no way 
interferes with the system of means, nor 
with grounds of human responsibility ; 
being wholly unrevealed astoitsotgects, 
and not a rule of human dnty. 

" 15. They believe that the Scrip- 
tures teach the final perseverance of all 
true believers to a state of eternal 
blessedness, which they are appointed 
40 obtam, through constant faith in 



Christ, and nnifi)nn obedience to his 
commands. 

" 16. They believe that a holy life 
will be the necessaiy effect of a tma 
faith, and that good works are the cer* 
tain fruits of a vital union to Christ. 

" 17. They believe that the sanctifi'> 
cation of true Christians, or their growth 
in the graces of the Spirit, and meetness 
for heaven, is gradually carried <», 
through the whole period during which 
it pleases God to continue them in the 
present life ; and that, at death, their 
sods, perfectly freed from all remi^ 
of evU, are immediately received into 
the presence of Christ. 

" 18. They believe in the perpetual 
obligation of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper : the former to be administered 
to all converts to Christianity and thdr 
children, by the application of water to 
the subject, * in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;' 
and the latter to be celebrated by Chris- 
tian churches as a token of faith in the 
Saviour and of brotherly love. 

" 19. They believe that Christ wiB 
finally come to judge the whole human 
race, according to their works; that 
the bodies of the dead will be raised 
again; and that, as the Supreme Judge, 
he will divide the righteous from the 
wicked, will receive the righteous into 
'life everlasting,' but send away the 
wicked into * everlasting punishment. 

" 20. They believe that Jesus Christ 
directed his followers to live together in 
Christian fellowship, and to maintain 
the communion of saints ; and that, for 
this purpose, they are jointly to observe 
all Divine ordinances, and mountain 
that churdi order and discipline, which 
is either expressly enjoined by inspired 
institution, or sanctioned by the un- 
doubted example of the apostles and of 
apostolic churches." 

There is a difference between the 
English and Scotch Congregationalists 
as to the administration of the Lord's 
Supper and baptism. In England, the 
Lord's Supper is celebrated monthly, 
while in Scotland, with the exception of 
the churches northward of Aberdeen, it is 
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celebrated every Lord's day. The English 
Oongregationalists baptise the children 
of converts to Christianity, meaning, 
thereby, those who are disciples, who, 
iJUiongh unfit to become oommmiioants, 
and even unfit to teach their children, 
are yet willing to pkoe them nnder 
Christian instruction, while in Scotiand, 
b^itism 18 almost universally, admin- 
istered only to believerB and their off- 
aping. 

Difficult as it may seem In theoiy for 
ao many independent sovereignties to 
peserve uniformity in doctrine, and 
fawmony in practice ; yet it is believed 
that no denomination, for the last two 
hundred years, has swerved less from 
the principles of its early founders, or 
maintainea more perfect harmony among 
its members. This substantial unity has 
led to the formation of County Associa- 
tions, and ahK> to the formation of more 
extended Unions. The objects of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, are to promote Evangdical leli- 
l^on in connexion with the Denomina- 
tion; to cultivate brotherly affection 
and co-operation ; to establidi fraternal 
correspondence with Congregationalists 
and other bodies throughout the world; 
to address letters to £e churches; to 
obtain statistical information; to assist 
in building chapels, and to assist in 
maintaining the civU rights of Dissen- 
ters. By its constitution it is speciidly 
declared, '* That the Union of Congre- 
gational mitaisters, throughout England 
and Wales, is founded on a full recog- 
nition of their own distinctive principle, 
namely, the scriptural right of every 
aeparate Church to maintain p^ect in- 
dependence in the government and ad- 
mmistration of its own particular afikirs ; 
and, therefore, that the Union shall not, 
in any case, assume legislative authority, 
cr become a Court of Appeal" 

The objects of the Congregational 
Union of Scotiand are more limited, viz., 
to afford to churches connected with it 
anoh pecuniary aid as may enable them 
to maintain the ordinances of the Gospel, 
and to promote its interesU in their 
neighboiirfaood ; and to employ itiner- 



ants throughout the country. By its 
constitution it is provided, that '* this 
Union shall not be regarded as, in any 
sense, an Ecclesiastic Court or Cor- 
poration, possessing, or pretending to 
possess, authority over the Churches ; — 
all such authority being contrary to the 
first principles of Congregational polity ; 
but simply in the light df a Chureh idd 
and Home Misdon Society." 

The great principles of Congregation-* 
alism are found in the writings of the 
Reformers, but they did not embody 
them in tbe shape of a definite Eode- 
siasticai polity. The first church formed 
upon Congregational principles, of whose 
existence we have any accurate know- 
ledge, was that established by Robert 
Browne in 1589. The views held by 
him, were far in advance of the time, 
and called forth heavy persecution. The 
first martyrs to them were two clergy- 
men, Thacker and Cokking, who were 
executed in 1583, ostensiblv for ** deny- 
ing the queen's supremacy," but, in foot, 
for dispersing Browne's tracts. Ten 
years afterwards, Henry Barrow and 
John Greenwoodwere put to death. Be- 
tween 1592 and 1604, fiery persecution 
raged, and many ministers were either 
silenced or exiled. It is at this period, 
that we first meet the name of John 
Robinson, who has, not inappropriately, 
been called the father of modem Con- 
gregationalism. He and his congrega- 
tion were compelled to flee to Holland, 
and to found a church at Leyden. In 
the year 1617, Mr. Robinson and his 
church began to thmk of a removal to 
America, and, although he did not ac- 
company the emigrants, it should not 
be forgotten, that to him and his Church, 
we owe tiie rise of Congregational prin- 
ciples in New England. 

With all the persecutions which Con- 
gregationalists endured, they continued 
to increase in England, and they might 
have enjoyed a period of quiet, had it not 
been for the determined opposition of the 
Presbyterians. The Westminister As- 
sembly was held, in which a few Coo* 
gregationalists, with resolute determi- 
nauon, maintained that ChristJanity waa 
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a question between God and man, with 
which no homan power dare intermed- 
dle; that regenerated men in charch 
fellowfihip should be left unfettered, and 
that each church should manage its own 
^ecclesiastical affairs. 

During the Commonwealth, Gongre- 
gationalists stood on higher ground. 
^Jromwell nominated some of their prin- 
dpal men as chaplains, and placed others 
in leading positions in the universities. 
Among them were, John Owen, Thomas 
Goodwin, Gale, Howe, Chamock, Bridge, 
Nye, Caiyl, and Greenhill. 

Congregationalism has continued to 
increase in England and Wales. There 
are now, fully 2,000 churches. 

The rise of Congregationalism in 
Scotland, may be traced principally to 
John Glas, minister of the Church of 
Scotland, in the parish of Tealing, near 
Dundee, who formed a church there in 
1725. His views may be learned from 
some of the queries put to him, by the 
Synod of Angus Mearns, on the 16th 
April, 1728 :— 

" Q. 15. Is it your opinion that there 
is no warrant for a National Church 
under the New Testament? 

A. It is my opinion ; for I can see 
no churches instituted by Christ in the 
New Testament, beside the universal, 
but Congregational Churches. 

Q. 17. Is it your opinion that the 
body of believers or church-members, 
have a right to determine the admission, 
or non-admission of persons to the 
Lord^s table, together with the minis- 
ters and elders ? 

A. None can be admitted to com- 
munion in the Lord^s Supper, with a 
oongi'egation of Christ, without the con- 
sent of that congregation, and there must 
be a profession of mutual brotherly love 
In them that partake together of that 
ordinance. 

Q. 19. Is it your opinion that a sin- 
gle congregation of believers, with their 
pastor, are not under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and authority of superior 
church judicatures, nor censurable by 
them, either as to doctrine, worship, or 
practice? 



A. A congregation, or church of Jesua 
Christ, with its presbytery, is, in its 
discipline, subject to no jnrisdictioii 
under heaven." 

These doctrines being new in Scot* 
land, Mr. Glas was constrained to 
preach them, and his doing so, elicited 
the most determined opposition. It was 
not till a considerable time had elapsed 
that his friends comprehended his sen* 
timents, and longer still before they 
were adopted. When satisfied that 
some of his parishioners were of one 
mind with himself, he began to sepa- 
rate them fit)m the multitude, and so 
to form a little society in his own parish, 
which soon increased, and several from 
distant parishes joined it. Their num- 
ber, according to the first roll of their 
names, which is dated Tealing, 13th 
July, 1725, amounted to nearly one 
hundred. At a meeting they agreed to 
join together in the Christian profession, 
to follow Christ the Lord, as the right' 
eousness of his people, and to walk to- 
gether in brotherly love, and in the 
duties of it, in subjection to Mr. Glas, 
as their overseer in the Lord. At this 
meeting, too, it was agreed to observe 
the ordinance of the Lord's Sapper once 
every month. Their next meeting was 
held on the 12th of August, when sev- 
eral were added to the number. On 
this occasion, the law regarding private 
offences, in the eighteenth chapter of 
Matthew, was laid before them, and 
they professed subjection to it. On the 
9th of December, it was agreed that, at 
all their public meetings, there should 
be a collection made for their own poor, 
and for such of the professors of Christ's 
name in other places as were in stnuts; 
and, at a subsequent meeting, they en- 
joined the brethren, who were nearest 
each other, to form themselves into so- 
cities, and to have a meeting weekly 
for prayer and brotherly exhortations. 

After the various fequisite steps had 
been taken, Mr. Glas was deposed from 
the ministry, by the synod, on the 15th 
October, 1728. But notwithstanding 
many discouraging attempts, churches 
were soon formed in various towns in 
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Scotland, and afterwards in England and 
America. In Scotland, these have been, 
from Mr. Glas, (denominated Glassites ; 
bat in England and America, Sande- 
iCAinANS, from Mr. Sandeman, who, in 
a series of Letters, published in 1757, 
attacked Mr. Harvey^s doctrine in his 
Theron and Aspasio, and, through that 
channel, almost all the preachers and 
writers on the doctrine then held in the 
highest estimation in the religions world. 

The Congregationalists, fonning the 
Congregation^ Union of Scotland, trace 
their immediate origin to the missionary 
enterprises of Robert and James Hal- 
dane in 1798, and subsequent years. 
Surrounded by a band of faithful and 
devoted men, these gentlemen were in- 
tent only on preaching the Gospel. 
Originally, they had no idea of forming 
churches, but when God blessed their 
labours, their converts, by a sort of 
spiritual instinct, drew towards each 
other. On every side they were assailed 
by torrents of invective. The Church 
was in arms against them, and they 
sighed for a polity, not cramped by 
rigid law, in which all the talent amongst 
them« might, at onoe^ be engaged in 
the cause of Christ. Places of wor- 
ship, caUed ** Meeting Houses, or Taber- 
nacles,*' were accordingly built in sev- 
eral of the large towns, in which churches 
were formed. The good work of the 
Lord went on ; and had it not been for 
separations which occurred in conse- 
quence of the Baptismal Controversy, 
the number of churches would have 
been greater than it is. In connection 
with the Union, there an at present 
114 churches. 

Congregationalists, both in England 
and Scotland, are alive to the necessity 
of having an educated ministry. There 
are ten colleges or academies, with a 
staff of twenty-six tntors, or, as they 
are now commonly called, professors. 
The students connected with these insti- 
tutions maintain a high character. Since 
the establishment of the London Uni- 
▼ersity, the total number of degrees in 
Arts and Laws conferred is 546; and 
of thessi 150 have been granted to the 



alumni of Congregational colleges. The 
committees and directors, entertaining 
strongly the belief, that an unconverted 
ministry is fatal to the well-being of 
any church, are particularly carefid in 
procuring evidence of the personal pie^ 
of all who are admitted. 

Adhering to the Congregational prin- 
ciple, the churches are under no obliga- 
tion to restrict them'selves to any class 
of students in the choice of a pastor. 
They may, and do, select men who are 
self-taught, but who, in their estima« 
tion, possess the essential qualifications. 
Generally speaking, however, students 
from the colleges are chosen, and the 
exceptive cases are comparatively rare. 

In addition to the voluntary support 
of Gospel ordinances, Congregationalists 
take a fair share in Missionary work, 
both at home and abroad. 

The County Associations throughout 
England spend a large sum annuidly in 
sustaining small churches, and in pro- 
viding Missionaries for the neglected. 
A general society, too, exists, called 
THE Home Missionabt SocmTT, 
whose object is to evangelize the unen- 
lightened inhabitants of the towns and 
villages by the preaching of the Gospel, 
the aistribntion of religious tracts, and 
the establbhment of prayer meetings 
and Sunday schools. 

The Irish Eyanoelical Societt is 
designed to promote the preaching of the 
Gospel in Ireland, by assisting pastora 
of churches, and by supplying mission- 
aries, itinerant preachers, and Scripture 
readers. 

The Congregational Union of Scot- 
land has, from its origin till now, em- 
ployed a number of itinerants in the 
Highlands and islands, and also in the 
more destitute portions of the lowlands. 

TheColonialMissionabt Socdbit 
is designed to promote Evangelioal reli- 
gion among British, or other European 
settlers and their desoendantSi in the 
colonies of Great Britain. 

While the London Missionabt So- 
ciett is a Catholic institntion^ it it 
well known that the bnlk of the con- 
tribations in Britain Is raised by Con- 
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gregationalists. The sodetj has 170 
missionaries ;— of whom there are, in 
Polynesia, 32 ; in China, 17 ; in India, 
58; in Africa and Mauritius, 43 ; and 
in British Guiana and Jamaica, 20. 
lliere are 700 native teachers, 150 
churches, 16,000 communicants, 400 
day schools, containing 30,000 scholars ; 
82 boarding schools, containing 849 
male and female scholars ; and 8 insti- 
tutions for training native Evangelists, 
containing 150 students. There are 15 
printing presses. The sodety's Mission- 
aries havetransUted the Scnptnres into 
the following languages ; Chinese, Ben- 
galee, Urdu, Teloogoo, Canarese, Tamil, 
Goojnrattee, Malayilim, Buriat, Tahitian, 
Earotongan, Samoan, Sechuana» and 
Malagasy. 

The Congseoatiokal Boabd of 
Education is designed to aid schools 
which a temporary assistance would 
place in a position of permanent use- 
fulness; to establish schools in poor 
districts ; to supply school materials, to 
publish works enforcing right views of 
parental responsibility, and bearing on 
the improvement of tuition ; and to in- 
stitute bursaries for the assistance of 
meritorious young persons. The Nor- 
mal Training I^titution ia now in 
vigorous operation. 

In these various departments of Mis- 
sions and Education a sum not less 
than £100,000 is annually expended. 

Of the part taken by English Con- 
gregationalists in helping forward civil 
and religious liberty. Sir James Mcin- 
tosh, in his Historical Fragment, thus 
writes : — ^ They (the Independents) dis- 
claimed the qualifications of * national ' 
as repugnant to the nature of a * church.' 
The religion of the Independents, could 
not, without destroying its nature, be 
* established.' They never could aspure 
to more than religious liberty, and they, 
accordingly, have the honour to be the 
first, and long, the only Christian com- 
munity, who collectively adopted that 
aacred principle. It is true, that in the 
beginning, they adopted the pernicious 
and inconsistent doctrine of limited 
toleration, exdnding Catholics as idol- 



aters ; and, in New England, where the 
great majority were Congregationalists, 
punishing, even capitally, dissenters fix>m 
opinions which they accounted fonda- 
mentaL But, as intolerance could pro- 
mote no interest of theirs, real or ima- 
ginary, their true principles finally 
worked out the stain of these dishon- 
onrable exceptions. The government 
of Cromwell, more influenc^, by them 
than by any other persuasion, made as 
near approaches to general toleration, 
as public prejudice would endure ; and 
Sir Henry Yane, an Independent, was 
probably the first who laid down with 
perfect precision the inviolable rights of 
conscience, and the exemption of reli- 
gion firom all civil authority." 

And, on them. Lord Brougham, in his 
speech in the House of Commons, in de- 
fence of the martyred Smith of Demerara, 
pronounced this eulogium: '^ Mr. Smith 
is, or, as I must unhappily now say, 
was, a minister of the Independents, that 
body much to be respected for their 
numbers, but far more to be held in 
lasting veneration, for the unshaken for- 
titude with which, in all times, they 
have maintained their attachment to 
civil and religious liberty, and, holding 
fast by their own principles, have car- 
ried to its uttermost pitch, the great 
doctrine of absolute toleration ; — ^men, to 
whose ancestors this country will ever 
acknowledge a boundless debt of grati- 
tude, as long as freedom is prized 
among us: for they — ^I fearlessly pro- 
claim it, — ifiey^ with whatever ridicula 
some may visit their excesses, or with 
whatever blame, others— 2Aey, with the 
zeal of martyrs— the purity of the early 
Christians— the skill and the courage of 
the most renowned warriors, gloriously 
suffered, and fought, and conquered for 
England, the free constitution which she 
now enjoys 1 True to the generous prin- 
ciples in Church and State, which won 
these triumphs, their descendants are 
pre-eminent in toleration ; so that, al- 
though in theprogress ofknowledge, other 
classes of Dissenters may be approach- 
ing fast to overtake them, they still are 
foremost in this proud distinction." 
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Tbis oommiinion dates from a.d. 
1739, and its origin is not a little re- 
markable. A few paragraphs from Mr. 
Wesley's ** Short History of the People 
called Methodists,*' though ronning 
back to earlier years, may appropriately 
iatrodnce the present article.* 

'*As no other person,** he writes, 
<*can be so well acqaamted with Me- 
thodism, so called, as I am, I judge it 
my duty to leave behind me, for the in- 
formation of all candid men, as dear an 
recount of it as I can. This will con- 
tain the chief drcnmstances that oo- 
cmred for upwards of fifty years, related 
in Uie most plain and artless manner, 
before Him, whose I am, and whom I 
serve. 

*< In November, 1727, at which time 
I came to reside at Oxford, my brother 
and I, and two young genUemen more, 
agreed to spend three or four evenings 
in a week together. On Sunday even- 
ing we read something in divinity; 
on other nights the Greek or Latin 
classics. In the following summer, we 
were desired to viut the prisoners in 
the Castle ; and we were so well satis- 
fied with our converBatioQ there, that 
we agreed to visit them once or twice a 
week. Soon after, we were desired to 
call upon a poor woman in the town, 
that was sick ; and in this employment, 
too, we bdieved it would be worth 
while to spend an hour or two in eveiy 
week. Being now joined by a young 
(l^entleman of Merton College, who wil- 
lingly look part in the same exercises, 

•Tlio **8bort Blitory** !■, In the Buln. sn 
^Inrldinneot of **T1ie Joamal of the Rer. John 
Weder, A.1L, MMMtlmelUlQfvef liDOOtaiCol- 



we all agreed to communicate as often 
as we could (which was then once a 
week at Chrut Church); and to do 
what service we could to our acquaint- 
ance, the prisoners, and two or three 
poor families in the town. 

*'In April, 1782, Mr. Clayton, of 
Brazennose College, began to meet with 
us. It was by his sidvice that we began 
to observe the fasts of l^e andent 
Church, eveiy Wednesday and Friday. 
Two or three of his pupils, one of my 
brother^s, two or three of mine, and Mr. 
Broughton, of Exeter College, desired 
likewise to spend six evenings in a 
week with us, from six to nine o^dock ; 
partly in reading and considering a 
chapter of the Greek Testament, and 
partly in dose conversation. To these 
were added, the next year, Mr. Ingham, 
with two or three other gentlemen of 
Queen's College; then, Mr. Hervey; 
and, in the year 1785, Mr. George 
Whitefidd. I think at this time we 
were fourteen or fifteen in number, all 
of one heart and of one mind." 

From ^* this sweet retirement," as he 
accounted it, Mr. Wedey was suddenly 
called in the spring of the year last- 
mentioned (1785), first, to attend his 
dying father, and then to proceed ta 
Lon£m; where he was strongly impor- 
tuned to leave England for Georgia. 
The trustees of that colony, then a new 
one, wished to send out dergymen, both 
to minister to the spuitual wants of the 
colonists, and to preach to the abori- 
dual Indians. Theur attention was 
drawn to John Wedey and his Oxford 
fi*iends; and, though the application 
was in the fint instance peraooptorily 
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refosed, he was at length constraiaed, 
by indications which seemed providen- 
tial, to alter his purpose. In the autumn 
of 1785, accordingly, Ingham, Dela- 
motte, and the two Wesleys, embarked 
for the Western Continent. Their time, 
during three months spent on shipboard, 
was most carefully redeemed ; devotions, 
studies, and benevolent efforts on behalf 
of their fellow-voyagers, claiming each 
a due portion. On reaching America, 
it was found that as yet there was no 
favourable opportunity of going to the 
Indians, but Mr. Wesley zealously com- 
menced his ministry at Savannah. A 
month later, he adopted a course, in 
regard to his flock at this place, which 
students of Methodism cannot review 
but with deep interest, as it bears on 
the latent history of the *' United So- 
cieties^' which were destined ere long to 
Attract no small share of attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic : — 

** I now advised the serious part of the 
congregation," he says, '< to form them- 
selves into a sort of little society, and 
to meet once or twice a week, in order 
to instruct, exhort, and reprove one 
another ; and out of these I selected a 
smaller number for a more intimate 
union with each other, in order to 
which I met them together at my house 
every Sunday in the afternoon. 

Again — "After the [Lord's Day] 
evening service, as many of my parish- 
ioners as desire it meet at my house, 
(as they do also on Wednesday even- 
ing), and spend about an hour in 
prayer^ singing, and mutual exhorta- 
tion. A small number (mostly those 
who design to communicate the next 
day), meet here on Saturday evening ; 
«nd a few of these come to me on the 
other evenings, and pass half-an-hour 
in the same employment. 

"I cannot but observe that these 
were the first rudiments of the Methodist 
Societies. But who could then have 
even formed a conjecture whereto they 
would grow?" 

Fin&g that there was still no hope 
of preachmg to the Indians, Mr. Wesley 
left Savannah, and arrived in London 



early in 1788. His brother, Gharles, 
had ahready returned. It is important 
here to note, that on the passage to 
America, and while in Georgia, Wesley 
had met with several eminently godly 
Moravians, and had been deeply im- 
pressed with their doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and assurance of 
personal pardon, confirmed by their own 
calmness in danger, and freedom from 
all fear of death. On his homeward 
voyage, he was more fully instructed in 
their views by Bohler, a minister of the 
same German communion ; and, prov- 
ing their truth in his own experience, 
he soon began to preach in the churches 
of the metropolis and other places, and 
then in rooms, fields, and streets, the 
doctrine of salvation by faith. In this, 
his brother Charles was his unwearied 
coadjutor : and the effect was the reli- 
gious awakening of great multitudes 
— in a word, the commencement of a 
revival of religion, which quickly spread 
through this kingdom, and of winch 
many remote lands have partaken the 
finits.* 

"I came to London," says Mr. Wesley, 
"after an absence of two years and 
near four months. Within three weeks 
following, I preached in many churches, 
though I did not yet see the nature of 
saving faith. But, as soon as I saw 
this dearly, I declared it without delay; 
and God then began to work by my 
ministry as He had never done before." 

The first rise of Methodism, so called, 
was, as we have seen, late in 1729« 
when a few young; gentlemen met to- 
gether at Oxford. To these the name 
** Methodist" was g^ven, without thdr 
approbation or consent, by a student of 
Christ Church ; and this, it may be sup- 
posed, rather to concentrate half-play- 
ful satire upon their exact method of 
proceeding in all their engagements, 
than with any particular allusion to 
the ancient sect of physicians so denonu-* 
nated. As the question is raised, it 
seems just to the founder to quote a 

* The Rev. Oeorga Whitefield had also eotisMd 
apon his yery eminent course of labour. 
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«entenoe or two : — '* I fllionld rejoice/' 
cays he, '* so little ambitioiu am I to 
be at the head of any sect or party, 
if the very name might never be men- 
tioned more, but be bmied in eternal 
oblivion. Bnt if that cannot be, at 
least let those who will use it know the 
meaning of the word they use. Let us 
not always be fightmg in the dark. 
Come, and let us look one another in the 
face; and perhaps some of you who 
hate what I am called, may love what 
I am by the grace of God, or rather 
what ^I follow after, if that I may ap- 
prehend that for which also I am ap- 
prehended of Christ Jesus.' ** It may be 
just stated, without comment, that re- 
viving godliness in the Church of Eng- 
land has been all bnt systematically 
marked by this epithet, which was 
first applied in scorn — not only White- 
field and the Wesleys, Fletdber and 
Orimshaw, bnt also Venn and Walker, 
Newton and Hervey, Bomiune and 
Berridge, Adam and the Mihiers, Bobin- 
flon and Simeon, with a host of kindred- 
spirited laymen, having shared this 
barmless reproach. And, whatever may 
be thought of Wesleyan Methodism in 
its present form, few will deny that the 
imambitious instrumentality in which 
it took its rise was used by God in giv- 
ing a most salutary impulse to the 
churches of this hind. On this point, 
did the limits of the present article al- 
low, it would be easy to cite the testi- 
monies of writers, both Conformist and 
Nonconformist, whose candour adds a 
ray to the brightness of many other 
excellencies, and whom the respective 
parties rejoice to actoowledge their re- 
presentatives. 

Bearing in mind the Oxford *^ Metho- 
dism" of 1729, and the Savannah 
*^ Methodism" of 1736, let us just fol- 
low Mr. Wesley, after the date of his 
return from Georgia, to that which is 
assigned to the origin of the *^ Unitbd 
80GiBTT." «^ In summer," he tells us, 
^-namely, the summer of 1738, — ^^ I 
look a journey into Gennany, and spent 
•ome time al Hernhuth, a little town 
Where aereral Moraviea fiunilieswere 



settled. I doubt such another town is 
not to be found upon the earth. I be- 
lieve there was no one therein who did 
not fear God and work righteous- 
ness. I was exceedingly comforted and 
strengthened by the conversation of 
this lovely people, and returned to 
England more fuUy determined to spend 
my life in testifying the Gospel of the 
grace of God. 

*' It was still my desire to preach in 
a church, rather than in any other place ; 
bnt many obstructions were now laid in 
the way. Some clergymen objected to 
this * new doctrine,' salvation by faith ; 
but the far more common (and indeed 
more plausible) objection was, 'The 
people crowd so, that they block up the 
church, and leave no room for the rest 
of the parish.' Being thus excluded 
from the churches, and not daring to be 
silent, it remained only to preach in the 
open air ; which I did at first, not out 
of choice, but necessity: but I have 
since seen abundant reason to adore the 
wise providence of God herein, making 
a way for myriads of people, who never 
troubled any church, nor were likely so 
to do, to hear that Word which they 
soon found to be the power of God unto 
salvation." 

In the beginning of the year 17S9, 
the ^* Society^' consisted of about sixty 
persons — accessions being reoeived, how- 
ever, from month to month. And now, 
also, a few individuals in Bristol agreed 
to meet like those in London : next, seve- 
ral of the Kingswood colliers, (a people 
hitherto notorious for violence and 
crime,) beginning to awake out of 
sleep, joined together, and resolved to 
walk by the same rule ; and these like- 
wise swiftly increasedi A few also at 
Bath began to help each other in run- 
ning the race set before them. In fol- 
lowmg months of the same year, the 
Methodist clergymen were preaching in 
6hmioi|nnshue^ Monmouthshure, and 
other &tricts: not, Indeed, without 
furious opposition from high and low» 
learned and unlearned. Magistrates 
reAised to protect what they considered 
so madi nnanthoriaed leaL **Tet|** 
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iajs the leader of this religions move- 
ment, ^* by the grace of (k>d, we went 
on, determined to testify, as long as we 
eoald, the Gospel of God our Saviour, 
and not counting our lives dear unto 
ourselves, so we might finbh our course 
with joj." 

Ttie document now to be given re- 
mains in force, after the lapse of more 
than a century. Its introductory pas- 
sages will serve to continue this 
sketch : — 

*'bules op the societt op the 

PEOPLE called METHODISTS. 

'* 1. In the latter end of the year 1 739 
eight or ten persons came to me in Lon- 
don, who appeared to be deeply con- 
vinced of sin, and earnestly groaning 
for redemption. They desired (as did 
two or three more the next day) that I 
would spend some time with them in 
prayer, and advise them how to flee 
irom the wrath to come, which they 
saw continually hanging over their 
beads. That we might have more time 
for this great work, I appointed a day 
when they might all come together; 
which, from thenceforward, they did 
every week, viz., on Thursday in the 
evening. To these, and as many more 
as desired to join with them, (for their 
number increased daily,) I gave those 
advices from time to time which I judged 
most needful for them ; and we always 
concluded our meetings with prayer 
auitable to their several necessities. 

*' 2. This was the rise of the United 
Societt, first in London, and then in 
other places. Such a society is no other 
than *• a company of men having the 
form, and seeking thepower, of godliness ; 
nnited in order to pray together, to re- 
ceive the word of exhortation, and to 
watch over one another in love, that 
Ihey may help each other to work out 
their salvation.' 

" 8. That it may the more easily be 
discerned whether they are indeed work- 
ing out their own salvation, each so- 
ciety is divided into smaller companies, 
called classes, according to their respec- 
tive places of abode. There are about 



twelve persons in every class ; one of 
whom is styled the Leader. It is his 
business, 

*^ (1.) To see each person in his 
class once a week, at least, in order 

^* To Inquire how their souls prosper; 

"To advise, reprove, comfort, or 
exhort, as occasion may require ; 

" To receive what they are willing 
to give towards the support of tho 
Gospel : 

" (2.) To meet the ministers and tho 
stewards of the sodety once a week, ia 
order 

" To inform the minister of any that 
are sick, or of any that walk disorderly, 
and will not be reproved ; 

" To pay to the stewards what they 
have received of their several classes in 
the week preceding ; and 

" To show their account of what each 
person has contributed. 

" 4. There is one only condition pre- 
viously required of these who desire ad- 
mission into those societies; viz., 'a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
and be saved from their sins.' But 
wherever this is really fixed in the soul, 
it will be shown by its fruits. It ia 
therefore expected of all who continue 
therein, that they should continue to 
evidence their desire of salvation, 

" First, By doing no harm, by avoid* 
ing evil in every kind ; especially that 
which is most generally practised. 
Such as 

"The taking the name of God in 
vain: 

" The profaning the day of the Lord, 
either by doing Quinary work thereon, 
or by buying or selling : 

"Drunkenness; buying or selling 
spirituous liquors; or drinking them, 
imless in cases of extreme necessity : 

"Fighting, quarrelling, brawling j 
brother going to law with l3rother ; re- 
turning evil for evil, or railing for rail- 
ing ; the using many words in buying 
or selling : 

" The buying or selling uncustomed 
goods: 

" The giving or taking things on 
usury* vis., ualawM interest: 
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«< Uooliaritable or nnprofitable con* 
▼enadon ; particnlarly, speaking evil of 
magiBtrates or of ministers : 

" Doing to others as we would not 
they should do unto us : 

^* Doing what we know is not for the 
I^Qi7of^>d, as« 

** The pntting on of gold and costly 
•pparel; 

** The taking such diversions as can- 
not be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus; 

^^ The singing those songs, or reading 
those books, which do not tend to the 
knowledge or love of God: 

''Softness, and needless self-indul- 
genoe: 

'* Laying up treasure upon earth : 

^^ Borrowing without a probability of 
paying ; or taking up goods without a 
probability of paying for them. 

*^ 5. It is expected of all who con- 
tinue in these societies, that they should 
OQQtinne to evidence their desire of sal- 
Tation, 

^* Secondly, By doing good, by being 
in every kind meroiful after their power, 
as they have opportunity ; doing good 
of every possible sort, and as far as is 
possible to all men : 

«' To their bodies, of the ability that 
God giveth, by giving food to the hun- 
gry, bv clothing the naked, by helping 
or viMtiBg them that an lick, or in 
fvison: 

** To iheir souls, by instructing, re- 
poving, or exhorting all we have any 
mteroourse with ; trampling under foot 
that enthunastio doctrine of devils, that 
* we are not to do good, unless our 
hearts be free to it.' 

" By doing good, especially to them 
thai are of £e household of faith, or 
groaning so to be; employing them 
pnferabTy to others, buying one of 
another, helping each other in business; 
and so much the more, because the 
worid will love its own, and them only. 

** By all possible diligence and fru- 
gality, that the Gospel be not blamed. 

'* By running with patience the race 
thai is set before them, denying them- 
ielTea, and taking np their cross daily i 



submitting to bear the reproach of 
Christ ; to be as the filth and ofiscour- 
ing of the world ; and looking that men 
should say all manner of e^ of them 
falsely, for the Lord^s sake. 

*^ 6. It is expected of all who desire 
to continue in these societies, that they 
should continue to evidence their desire 
of salvation. 

*^ Thirdly, By attending upon all the 
ordinances of God : such are 

** The public worship of God ; 

*' The ministry of the word, either 
read or expounded ; 

" The supper of the Lord ; 

*^ Family and private prayer ; 

*' Searching the Scriptures ; and 

*^ Fasting or abstinence. 

*' 7. These are the general rules of 
our societies : all which we are taught 
of God to observe, even in His written 
Word, — ^the only rule, and the sufficient 
rule, both of our faith and practice. 
And all these we know His Spirit writes 
on every truly awakened heart. If 
there be any among us who observe 
them not, who habitually break any of 
them, let it be made known unto them 
who watch over that soul, as they that 
must give an account. We will ad- 
monish him of the error of his ways : 
we will bear with him for a season. Bnt 
then, if he repent not, he hath no more 
place among ua. We have delivered 
our own soma. 

"John Weblet, 
M Charles Weslet. 

"May 1. 1748L" 

Henceforth the "Socie^** received 
large and afanost continual additions ; 
but any historical notices of its progress, 
to be admitted here, must be of the brief- 
est kind. In September, 1 741, it appears 
there were " about a thousand mem- 
bers*' in London. About the same 
time, John Nelson fof whom Sonthey 
declares, that he haa as brave a heart 
as ever beat in any Englishman) was 
calling on sinnen to repentance, with re- 
markable success, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Thither Mr. Wesley 
went, on Nelson's repeated invitations ; 
and he was drawn further north by a 
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desire, which he had long warmly 
cherished, to visit the poor colliers on 
the banks of the Tyne. He preached 
again and again in the poorest and 
lowest part of Newcastle ; and there, 
as he himself testiBes, *' it pleased God 
80 to bless His Word, that above eight 
hundred persons were now joined to- 
gether in His name ; besides many, both 
uk the towns, villages, and lone honses, 
within ten or twelve miles of the town." 
Societies were formed also in many 
other parts of England, extending to 
Cornwall, where, indeed, one or two 
little companies had been for some time 
meeting on Dr. Woodward's plan. The 
influence and historical importance of 
Methodism in Cornwall may justify the 
insertion of Mr. Wesley's notices respect- 
ing its introduction in the west of that 
county :«-" It pleased God, the seed 
which was then sown has since pro- 
duced an abundant harvest. Indeed, 
I hardly know any part of the three 
kingdoms, where there has been a more 
general change. Hurling, their fa- 
vourite diversion, at which limbs were 
usually broken, and very frequently 
lives lost, is now hardly heard of: It 
seems, in a few years it will be utterly 
forgotten. And that scandal of hu- 
manity, so constantly practised on all 
the coasts of CornwjJl — ^the plundering 
vessels that struck upon the rocks, and 
often murdering those that escaped out 
of the wreck— is now well-nigh at an 
end ; and if it is not, quite the * gentle- 
men, 'not the poor tinners, are to be 
blamed. But it is not harmlessness or 
outward decency alone which has with- 
in a few years so increased ; but the 
religion of the heart, faith worUng by 
love, producing all inward as well as 
outward holiness." 

Meanwhile, the same work spread in 
the English army abroad. From Ghent 
Mr. Wesley received, in the latter end of 
1774, an encouraging report to this 
effect; the writer (who afterwards fell 
at Fontenoy) beginning thus: — ^*We 
make bold to trouble yon with this, to 
acquaint you with some of the Lord's 
dealings with us hen. We have hired 



two rooms ; one small, wherein a few 
of us meet every day; and another 
large one, wherein we meet for publio 
service twice a-day, at nine and at four. 
And the hand of the omnipotent God ia 
with us, to the pulling down of the 
strongholds of Satan." Other commu- 
nications followed. Great excitement 
was still attending Mr. Wesley's course 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; the reli- 
gious services he held at five in the 
morning, as well as at more indulgent 
hours, being daily crowded. But, the 
detail being left for those who will re- 
fer to the *' Journal," and other ac- 
knowledged writings of the Methodist 
body, it must suffice to observe, in 
general, that this modem evangelist 
seems fik>m the beginning to have been 
moved by the charity which seeks that 
which is lost, and to have adopted a 
maxim which, having taken the form 
of a permanent rule, still directs his 
sons and successors to ^^ go not only to 
those that want them, but to those that 
want them most." About once in two 
years he travelled through Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. In 1781, we find 
him referring to "a hundred and thirty'' 
of his *' fellow-labourers," and adding 
the subjoined observations: **We aU 
aim at one point, (as we did from the 
hour when we first engaged in the 
work,)— not at profit, any more than 
at ease, or pleasure, or the praise of 
men ; but to spread true religion through 
London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and, as we 
are able, through the three kingdoms : 
that truly rational religion which is 
taught and prescribed in the Old and 
New Testament; namely, the love of 
Grod and our neighbour, filling the heart 
with humility, meekness, oontentedness; 
and teaching us, on the one hand, what- 
ever we do, to do it all to the gloiy of 
God; and, on the other, to do unto 
every man what we would he should 
do unto us. This is our point. We 
leave every man to enjoy his own 
opinion, and to use his own mode of 
worship ; desiring only that the love of 
Grod and his neighbour be the ruling 
principle in his heart, and show itself 
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in hiB life by a mufbrm praetioe of Jos- 
tioe, mercy, and truth. And, aooord- 
ingly, we give the right hand of fellow- 
ship to every lover of God and man, 
whatever his opinion or mode of wor- 
ship be, of which he is to give an ao- 
oonnt to God only. This is the way 
(called faere^ by Dr. Madaine* and 
others) according to which we worship 
the God of onr fathers ; and we have 
known some thousands who walked 
therein till their spirits returned to God, 
Some thousands, likewise, we now know, 
who are walking in the same path of 
kive, and studying to have a conscience 
Toid of offence towards God and towards 
man. All these, as they ' fear God,' so 
they 'honour the king,* who 'is the 
minister of God unto them for good.* 
They ' submit themselves to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lord's sake.' 
Meantime they expect that men should 
say all manner of evil against them, 
for their Master's sake. But they have 
ooonted the cost, and are willing to 
be as * the filth' and ^ofiscouring* of the 
world. Yea, they have many times 
shown that they * counted not their 
lives dear' unto themselves, so they 
might ' finish their course with joy, and 
testify the Gospel of the grace of God.*" 
-»At the time of Mr. Wesley's death, 
(March, 1791,) the Societies in con- 
nexion with him in Europe, the States of 
America, and the West Indies, amounted 
to 80,000 members. 

Evidence is already before the reader, 
that the leaders in early Methodism did 
not aim at commencing a secession from j 
the Chnrch established within these 
realms; but at promoting, within its 
borders, a revival of earnest Christianity. 
The influence of strong clerical preju- 
dices in favour of that elder communion, 
may be distinctly traced in the records 
of this movement ; and the advocates of 
Methodism have not failed to point to 
this, in vindicating the position which, 
as a seceding body, they have slowly 
bat firmly taken. They are wont to 
reason thus: — **The early Methodists 
did not aim at setting up a new sect ; 
* TkBBdstoc sf MotlwtB. 



they wen stron^y attached to the 
Establishment; and it was only when 
smitten with dread of ' fighting against 
God,' that they tolerated any departure 
firom that fellowship. They stand, 
therefore, before all men, clear of that 
causeless, or presumptuous, or hostOe 
separation from an existing ohurdi, 
which involves the guilt of sdiism. It 
is needless to say, that we have no 
sympathy with those who-^bsing the 
snbstanoe in the shadow— expound the 
unity of ChrisVs disciples in any sense 
approaching the Romanist dogma. Yet, 
let it be conceded, the visible unity is 
not to be lightly broken. In this one 
aspect, we oonTess to a certain satisfac- 
tion in tracing Mr. Wesley's strong pre- 
ferences. Many will call to nund what 
he writes nnder date of March 31st, 
1739 : < In the evening Ijreached Bris- 
tol, and met Mr. Whitefield there. I 
could scarce reconcile myself at first to 
this strange way of preaching in the 
fields, of which he set me an example on 
Sunday; having been all my life, till 
very lately, so tenadous of every point 
rdating to decency and order, that I 
should have thought the saving of souls 
ahnost a sin if it had not been done in 
a diurch.' Mindless of the practice of 
the Apostles, or fancying it unsuitable to 
his day, he had held his pr^udices up to 
that tune inviohite ; but then, to nse 
his own words, he * submitted to bo 
more vile, and proclaimed in the high- 
ways the glad tidings of salvatioDf 
speakmg from a little eminence in a 
ground adjoining the city, to about 
three thousand people.' The scruples 
with which he subsequently drew back 
from the 'irregukrity* of lay-preaching, 
in the first instance of Thomas Max- 
field, are also in point. And, once 
again (to quote a sentence fix>m a living 
author), * these preachers held them- 
selves wholly clear of the fatal error of 
making it a preliminary to their own 
ministrations to assul, and to endeavour 
to overthrow, the ecclesiastical system 
under which the people of England had 
lapsed into heathenism, or a state 
•oaroe^ to be distinguished from it.' 
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'* There are writers, quite innocent of 
oor argument, who bring proof that any 
man, willing to found a new system on 
the failures and abuses of an old one, 
oould hardly have had a more 
tempting opportunity. But the leader 
of the second £eformation called 
on his audiences, not to con- 
demn the Church, or any other 
communion, — (his references to the 
Nonconforming bodies are few and 
gentle,) — ^but to examine themselves. 
When the cavils of opposers, or the 
duty of asserting truth and liberty, re- 
quired him to allude to prevalent dark- 
ness and irreligion, he gloried not in 
the exposure ; but (if we may borrow 
a comparison from Burke) approached 
the faults of the Church * as the wounds 
of a father, with pious awe and trem- 
bling solicitude.' 

*' Tet, we must ever believe that One 
infinitely greater than the human 
founder hiul other designs as to the 
rising cause. Few thought^ readers 
of J^. Wesley^s Journal will fail to see 
that, though all unconsciously, he was 
laying the basis on which new churches 
were to rise. The inconsistency, which 
may appear on the surface, yields to a 
deeper consistency."* 

The case was this : — ^The effect pro- 
duced by the exertions of the two 
brothers and their friends in various 
parts of the kingdom, and these fre- 
quently the rudest and most populous, 
rendered it needful to call out preachers 
to their assistance ; and the more so 
because the clergy generally opposed, 
rather than encouraged, the new and 
active measures for a national reforma- 
tion. These preachers were not the 
nurslings of science, but a race **of 
rougher front ; '* generally most reluct- 
ant to take so public a part, but quali- 
fied for the occasion by hardy simpli- 
city and energy. The message they 
proclaimed was not unfrequently an 
earnest recital of their own conversion 
and experience. By *' the foolish things 
of the world" God again deigned to ** con- 
found" some of " the wise." The em- 
* Wed^yan Methodist Magazine, April, 1863. 



ployment of this class of auxiliaries led 
to an annual meeting of ministers, known 
as ^* the Conference." Of these assem- 
blies, the first was held in 1744, when 
Mr. Wesley met his brother, two or three 
other clergymen, and a few of *' the 
preachers,'* whom he had summoned 
from various parts, for the sake of con- 
versing with them on the affairs of the 
Societies. "Monday, June 25,'* he says, 
** and the five following days, we spent 
in conference with our preachers, seri- 
ously considering by what means we 
might the most effectually save our own 
sods, and them that heard us ; and the 
result of our consultations we set down 
to be the rule of our future practice." 
Since that time a conference has been 
annually held : Mr. Wesley lived to pre- 
side at forty-seven. Subjects of deli- 
beration were proposed in the form of 
questions, which were amply discussed; 
and the questions, with the answers 
agreed upon, were subsequently printed 
under the title of *^ Minutes of several 
Conversations between the Rev. Mr. 
Wesley and others," commonly called 
Minutes of Conference. 

As the kingdom had been divided 
into ''circuits," to each of which 
several preachers were sent for one or 
two years, a part of the work of each 
annual assembly was to arrange these 
appointments and changes. At the 
early Conferences varioas subjects of 
theology were argued, with reference to 
the agreement of all the parties in a 
common standard ; and when this was 
settled, and the doctrinal discussions were 
discontinued, new regulations of another 
kind were from year to year adopted, 
as the state of the Societies, and the 
enlarging opportunities of doing good, 
seemed to require. The character of 
all who were fully engaged in the min- 
istry was also annually examined ; and 
those who had passed with honour the 
appointed term of probation were so- 
lemnly received into the body of 
ministers. All the preachers were iti- 
nerants ; and, animated by the example 
of Mr. Wesley, they went throngh great 
labours, and endured many hardships. 
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In regard to theology, this body pro- 
fesses to agree, sabstantially, with the 
fiiith of those chnrches which are by 
oommon consent prononnoed orthodox^ 
Protestant^ and evangelical; specifi- 
cally, with the Articles of the church in 
which its great leaders were bom. 
Hence from the beginning of the con- 
troversies to which this question gave 
rise, it was maintained that Methodism 
is '' the old religion,'' '« the religion 
of the Bible," '' the religion of the pri- 
mitive Ghuroh,*' <* the religion of the 
Church of £ngland." It may, there- 
fore, seem needless to dwdl on the great 
catholic faith of the Divine Trinity in 
Unity— or on the kindred doctrines re- 
garding the eternal Son of God, and 
the Holy Spirit who proceeds firom the 
Father and the Son — or on various 
other matters of divinitv, which the Me- 
thodists hold to be vital, and for which 
they are ready to contend with all 
earnestness. Whatever of a doctrinal 
kind is contained in the '^ Three Greeds,'* 
(see Article viii.,) they heartily snb- 
acribe. Some of them might, indeed, 
hesitate to affirm those Athanasian 
daoses which have been styled ^ dam- 
natory ;" but by no means on account 
of any scepticism as to the Trinitarian 
teaching which pervades that confession. 
'^ That we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity, neither confound- 
ing the Persons nor dividing the Sub- 
•tanoe," Is the tenet of this body, — 
which thus claims to be equidistant 
from Sabellianism and from Tritheism. 
^ The Articles of the English Ghurch, 
like the liturgical and other formularies 
with which they are connected, were 
framed on a basts of eomprehetmon ; 
and the Methodists accept them in the 
Arminian sense. The seventeenth 
Article they collate with certain expres- 
sions in the first sentence of the thirty- 
first ; and with others which occur in 
•trioUy devotional parts of the Praver- 
book. Thus they humbly and gratefully 
acknowledge, in the wonis of the ines- 
timable office for the Communion, that 
oar heavenly Father of His tender mercy 
gave His «* only Son. Jesus Christ, to 



sufitsr death npon the cross for our re- 
demption ; who made there (by His 
one oblation of Himself once offered) a 
fnU, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins 
of the whole world." And, referring to 
infinitely higher authority, they plead 
that a conditional election plainly har- 
monizes with scriptures which assert a 
ransom for all, while (in their judg- 
ment, at least) those scriptures cannot 
be made to accord with the notion of 
limiting and irreversible decrees. It 
appears to them, in brief, that the same 
terms are used by inspiration to describe 
the extent of human sin, and the extent 
of the Saviour's gracious purpose ; and 
they ask in vain for a single text which 
intimates that Jesus died, for a part 
only of Adam's race. Many of their 
opponents are found, indeed, admitting, 
or seeming to admit, in their best prac- 
tical writings, the main point in debate ; 
and it is but due to add, on the other 
hand, that the Wesleyan Methodists set 
forth the doctrine of universal atone- 
ment, and the allied views of human 
fi!«edom and responsibility, as one part 
of a theological system which ascribes 
the undivided glory of our salvation to 
grace. Maintaining the total fall of 
man in Adam, and his utter inability 
to recover himself, or to take one step 
towurds his recovery, " without the 
grace of God preventing him, that he 
may have a good will, and working 
with him when he has that good will ;** 
they teach, nevertheless, that this grace 
vijree, in the sense of extending itself 
freely, in its provisional dispensatiom^ 
to all 

Their preachers and theologians have 
given prominence to tiiat which bean 
directly on a personal interest in 
the blessings purehased by the blood of 
the cross. All our salvation (they de- 
dare) is of God, through Christ : The 
mode of receiving this nnspeakablo 
fpSi is an humble, penitential, self-r^ 
nonncing faith, or trust, in the atone* 
ment made for sinners by the incamato 
Son of God : That faith itself, in its 
grace and power, is a Divine gift{ 
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whfle yet man is responsible for the 
aot of belieying. This point being 
gained, Methodism holds that it is the 
oommon privilege of believers to be 
assured of aooeptanoe with God, and 
adoption into His family, implying the 
free and full remission of sins. This 
assurance, wrought by the Holy Spirit, 
who *^ beareth witness with our spirits 
that we are the children of God," (Rom. 
Tiii. 16.,) at once produces love to our 
adorable Benefactor. This love is the 
great element of the new nature ; and 
tiius pardon and regeneration go together. 
Not now to enter on minute discri- 
mination of the terms, " pardon" and 
'* justification," the Methodists take 
them as importing, in substance, the 
same blessing. In regard to a doctrine 
which Wesley, no less than Luther, held 
to be cardinal, — articulus stantis 
vd cadentis ecclesias^ — take his own 
words : — ** Justification sometimes 
means our acquittal at the last day; 
Matt. xiL 37: but this is altogether 
out of the present question; for that 
justification whereof our Articles and 
Homilies speak signifies present forgive- 
ness, pardon of sins, and consequently 
acceptance with God, who therein de- 
clares His righteousness, or justice, and 
mercy, by or for the remission of sins 
that are past, (Rom. iii. 25,) saying, 
*' I will be merciful to thy unrighteous- 
ness, and thine iniquities I will remem- 
ber no more.' I believe the condition 
of this is faith : (Rom iv. 5, et seq, :) 
I mean, not only that without faith we 
cannot be justified ; but also, that as 
soon as any one has true faith, in that 
moment he is justified. Faith, in gene- 
ral, is a divine supernatural evidence 
or conviction of things not seen, not 
discoverable by our bodily senses, as 
being either past, future, or spiritual. 
Justifying faith implies not only a 
divine evidence, or conviction, that * God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself,' but a full reliance on the merits 
of His [Christ's] death ; a sure confi- 
dence that Christ died for my sins, — 
that He loved me and gave Himself for 
me : and the moment a penitent sinner 



believes this, God pardons and absolvea 
hun." This faith, Mr. Wesley affirms, 
" is the gift of God. No man is able t<^ 
work it in himself. It is a work of 
omnipotence. It requires no less power 
thus to quicken a dead soul, tlum to 
raise a body that lies in the grave. It 
is a new creation ; and none can create 
a soul anew but He who at first created 
the heavens and the earth. It is the 
free gift of God, which he bestows not 
on those who are worthy of his favour, 
not on such as are previously holy, and 
so ^< to be crowned with all the bless- 
ings of His goodness ; but on the un- 
godly and unholy, on those who till 
that hour were fit only for everlasting 
destruction ; those in whom is no good 
thing, and whose only plea was, * God 
be merciful to me a sinner 1* No merits 
no goodness in man, precedes the for- 
giving love of God. His pardoning 
mercy supposes nothing in us but a sense 
of mere sin and misery ; and to all who 
see and feel and own their wants, and 
their utter inability to remove them» 
God freely gives faith, for the sake of 
Him in whom He is always well pleased. 
Good works follow this faith, (Luke vi. 
43,) but cannot go before it ; much 
less can sanctification, which implies • 
continued course of good works, spring- 
ing from holiness of heart.*' As to re- 
pentance, he insisted that it is convic- 
tion of sin ; and that repentance, and 
works meet for repentance, go before 
justifying faith : but he held, with the 
Church of England, that all works be- 
fore justification ^ have the nature of 
sin ;" and that, as they have no root 
in the love of God, which can arise only 
from a persuasion of His being reconciled 
to us, they cannot constitute a moral 
worthiness preparatory to pardon. Thai 
true repentance springs from the grace 
of God, is most certain; but, what- 
ever fruits it may bring forth, it 
changes not man's relation to God. 
He is a sinner, and is justified as suchf 
*' it is not a saint, but a sinner, that ia 
forgiven, and under the notion of • 
sinner." God justifies the ungodly, not 
the godly. Repentance^ aooording to 
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Mr. Wesley's statement, is necessary to 
tme faith ; bat faith alone is the direct 
and immediate instrmnent of pardon. 

That comfortable perraasion of God's 
fiiTonr, resulting from the witness of 
the Holy Spirit, for whidi the Method- 
ists contend, they distingnish from an 
assurance of final salvation. It is, 
aunplyy a persnasion of present pardon 
and acceptance. How, they ask, shall 
a sinner know tbat he is justified? And 
to them it seems plain that nothing less 
than the testimony of the Most High 
can suffice. Without this, say they, we 
cannot love God, and therefore cannot 
^eld tbose fimits of righteousness which 
mdieate a state of grace and safety. 
The induction thus supposes the ante- 
cedent *' witness," as truly as lunar 
beams give evidence of the power and 
brightness of the sun. Where the at- 
testing Spirit dwells. He produces the 
graces which are enumerated in Holy 
Scripture; and thus arises what has 
been called (perhaps not veiy accu- 
rately) a *' second witness," to ratify 
and confirm to us the first. Accord- 
ingly we read, in the standards of Me- 
thodist theology, — *' How am I assured 
that I do not mistake the voice of the 
Spirit ? Even by the testimony of mj 
own spirit, hj ^ the answer of a good 
conscience toward God.' Hereby von 
shall know that yon are in no delusion, 
that yon have not deceived your own 
aonl. The immediate fruits of the Spi- 
rit rulmg in the heart are love, joy, 
peace, bowels of mercies, humbleness of 
mmd, meekness, gentleness, long-sufier- 
ing. And the outward firuits are, the 
doing good to all men, and a uniform 
obedience to all the commands of God." 

Comparing many texts of Holy Scrip* 
ton which are addressed to those who are 
** in Christ,' ' — ^and of which the burden 
Is, to urge each to ** cleanse" themselves 
** fifom all fiithiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God,'*-— the MethodisU infer that in 
(hii Kfe the Christian man may be 
*« sanctified wholly;** and that his 
** whole spirit and sonl and body" may 
^be preserved blameless unto the coming 



of our Lord Jesns Christ.** It is pro- 
bable that the views put forth in refer- 
ence to this one snbject, more than 
anything else in their creed, have drawn 
down upon them the severe animadver- 
sion of fellow- Christians beyond their 
pale. Let us listen then, the rather, to 
to their own exposition of a vexed quea- 
tion : — ^* Neither we nor our fathers,*^ 
th^ protest, "have ever represented' 
this privilege as exdnding infirmity, or 
temptation, or error, or the danger of 
falling, or the obligation of continual 
advancement in grace. What we plead 
for is a perfection in love— the ripeness 
of Christian virtnea-^ftill consecration 
to God — a heart cleansed fi:om sin, re- 
newed in the image of Christ.'* And 
they go on to say that this is the gift 
of fi^ and boundless grace; that it 
implies a ceaseless dependence on Christ, 
magnifies His power, and humbles man 
in the dust. In their apprehension, the 
question is, whether the great Restorer 
is able and willing note; to renew a 
fallen human being? They observe 
that among excellent writers and Chris* 
tians who dissent firom their own con- 
clusion, there are many who nrge^ 
nevertheless, that purity ot heart is to 
be continually sought, though they do 
not believe that it can be found before 
the hour of death. Further, they do 
not regard themselves by any means aa 
alone in defending the entire doctrine. 
It is their custom to appeal to a host 
of divines, ancient and modern, whose 
recorded sentiments they allege to bo 
in substantial agreement with their 
own. This is the case also in their 
pleadings for the Witness of the Spirit. 
At the same time thejare diBtingnished 
frx>m the Calvinistio schools, as m other 
points of the quinquarticuJar contro- 
versy, so by allowing that it is fear- 
fully possible to foil from a state of 
grace, and even to perish at last after 
having " tasted of the heavenly gift/* 
and having been " made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost." 

That maturity in graoe^thai parti- 
cipation of the Divine natnre<— which 
exdadea sin firom the heart, and fills U 
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with perfect love to God and man, the 
Methodists have ofben denominated by 
terms which have been keenly censured. 
The reply they give is, that this very 
phraseology is copied from '^ the true 
flayings of God. " As to the sense they 
assign to that expression which has 
fallen under most frequent criticism, let 
Mr. Wesley speak: — "Christian per- 
fection does not imply an exemption 
from ignorance or mistake, infirmities 
or temptations ; but it implies the being 
flo crucified with Christ, as to be able 
to testify, * I live not, but Christ liveth 
in me.'" Again : " To explain myself 
a little frurther on this head : 1. Not 
only sin, properly so called, that is, a 
voluntary transgression of a known 
law, — but sin, improperly so called, 
that is, an involuntary transgression 
of a divine law, known or unknown,— 
seeds the atoning blood. 2. I believe 
there is no such perfection in this life 
as excludes these involuntary trans- 
gressions, which I apprehend to be 
naturally consequent on the ignorance 
And mistakes inseparable from mortal- 
ity. 3. Therefore, * sinless perfection* 
is a phrase I never use, lest I should 
«eem to contradict myself. 4. I believe 
a person filled with the love of God is 
fitill liable to these involuntary trans- 
gressions. 5. Such transgressions you 
may call sins, if yon please : I do not, 
for the reasons above mentioned.*' 

It has been remarked, that the Me- 
thodist divines and apologists have 
commonly allowed the metaphysical 
argument to go by. They rest, doubt- 
less, in the simple tenet, that the liberty 
of human actions is essential to a true 
responsibility. This proposition they 
find affirmed by the sufirages of most 
men, and by the practice of all. But, 
it has been said, the intellect decides 
against them, though the favouring 
sentiment of the human race is their 
stronghold. On theur part it is rejoined, 
that there must be a fallacy in array- 
ing one of these powers against the 
other; that to claim the intellect on 
the side of "necessity" involves an 
assumption which will be strongly con- 



tested, — ^namely, that motives compel 
the will ; and, above all, that Revela- 
tion (which comes firom Him who has 
impressed on the mind of humanity 
certain inefiaceable characters, and 
awakened a universal conscience) speaks 
to the masses of our race, and is there- 
fore unlikely to need an elaborate, 
or scholastic, or " metaphysical " ex- 
pounding of its first principles. — The 
term " Arminian** having occurred in a 
foregoing paragraph, it ought to be 
stated, that, while the Theological Pro- 
fessor of Leyden*^ stands in high esti- 
mation with the body of Methodists, 
they do not place any of his writinp 
among their standarcUu This rank is 
assigned only to fifty-tlwee of Mr. Wes- 
ley*s Discourses, and to his Notes upon 
the New Testament. From these, 
therefore, the denominational creed is 
to be candidly and intelligently col 
lected. The << Theological Institutes" 
of a later author f have also attained 
high and commanding influence in the 
body ; and, far beyond its limits, this 
work has been ha'ded as exhibiting the 
evidences, doctrines, morals, and insti- 
tutions of Christianity, in a form suited 
to the use of young ministers, and divi- 
nity-students ] and as supplying — ^what 
its very able author intended — " the 
desideratum of a body of Divinity 
adapted to the present state of theolo- 
gic^ literature; neither Calvinistic on 
the one hand, nor Pelagian on the 
other." t 

*< The communion of saints,'* it is 
almost superfluous to say, is one of the 
articles of the Methodist belief. But in 
their arrangements for carrying this into 
effect, some of the chief characteristics ot 
this people may be found. The class- 
meeting was unpremeditated. As we have 
already seen, a few persons, awakened 
and anxioudy inquiring, besought Mr. 
Wesley's counsel and prayer. The 
number increased ; and for economy of 
time, as well as for mutual benefit of 

* See article In this Cydopsedia, Abmivius. 

t Eicbard Watson. 

} Advertisement to " Theological Instttotei^ * 
▲.D. 1828. 
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tfie applioanto, they were told to oome at 
cne appointed hoar. It was an after- 
thought that some practice of the like 
kind may have existed among Christiana 
of old, and that several Scriptural alln* 
ttons make this opinion not improbable. 
At least, they who incline to it have 
asked, how can we so readily '^exhort and 
edify one another ?^ or ^* bear one an- 
other's hardens, and so Ailfil the law of 
Christ?** or ^ rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep?** 
The feature which distinguishes these 
classes, and some other kindred but 
larger meetings for fellowship, is, the 
free and simple communication of reli- 
gions experience; opportunity being 
thus gained for kindly, familiar, and 
persoiud instruction. It is easier to 
treat this matter with scorn, than to 
reply to those great practical divines 
who admonish us, in writings which 
date lone before Methodism, that re- 
serve and silence on the subject of spi- 
ritual exercises are often most prejndi- 
dal ; that many of Satan*s devices gain 
strength by concealment ; and that no 
small advantage is connected with hear- 
ing and telling of God*8 dealings with 
the souL 

A '* watohnight'* is observed in the 
principal Methodist Chapels, on the eve 
of the new year ; and the religious 
engagements, which are of the most 
solemn kind, are then continued till 
midnight. These services are attended 
by many myriads ; and of late they 
have been more or less closely imitated 
by Christians of other names, both in 
the Establishment and out of it. At an 
earlier date it was necessary to vindi- 
cate them against the strangest misre- 
presentations. On the great point, Mr. 
Wesley speaks thus to an Irish clergy- 
man : — *^ Ton charge me with holding 
* midnight assemblies.' Sir, did yon 
never see the word VigU in your Com- 
mon-Prayer Book? Do yon know 
what It means ? If not, permit me to 
tell yon that it was oostomarv with the 
ancient Christians to epend whole nights 
in prayer, and that these nights were 
lenned VigiliOf or Yigila. Therefore, 



for spen^ng a part of some nights ia 
this manner, in pnblio and solemn 
prayer, we have not only the authority 
of our own National Church, but of the 
universal Church, in the earliest ages.** 
The '^ Covenant Service,*' which is now 
held in the beginning of each year, may 
be sufficiently illustrated by one quota- 
tion from Mr. Wesley: — "August 69 
1756. I mentioned to our congrega- 
tion in London a means of increasing 
serious religion, which had been fre- 
quently practised by our forefathers,^- 
the joining in a covenant to serve God 
with all our heart and with all our 
souL I explained this for several morn- 
ings foUowing ; and, on Friday, many of 
us kept a fast unto the Lord ; beseech* 
ing Him to pve us wisdom and 
strength, that we might * promise unto 
the Lordonr God and keep it.' On 
Monday, at six in the evening, we met 
for that purpose at the French Church 
in Spitalfields. After I had recited the 
tenor of the covenant proposed, in the 
words of that blessed man, Bichard 
AUeine, all the people stood np, in token 
of assent, to the number of about 
eighteen hundred.* Such a night I 
scarce ever knew before. Sorely the 
fruit of it shall remun for ever.** 

The mles of the Methodist Sodeties 
are already before the reader ; but, in 
order to give a general view of their 
ecdesiastiod economy, it must be re* 
marked that a nnmber of these " So- 
cieties*' together fonn what is called a 
*< circuit.*' This generally includes a 
considerable market-town, and the, 
circumjacent villages to the extent of 
ten or fifteen miles. To one dronit two» 
three, or four ministers are appointed, 
one of whom is styled the ** superin- 
tendent ;'* and this is the sphere of their 
labour for at least one year, or not more 
than three vears. Once a quarter the 
mimsten visit lUl the classes, in order 
to spea^ personally to every member. 
All who have maintained a consistent 
walk during the preceding three monthst 
then reoeive a ticket These 
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resemble in some respects the symbols 
or tesseroB of the andents, and serve in 
place of the oommendatoiy letters of 
which St. Paul speaks in 2 Corinthians 
iii. One of their main uses is to pre- 
vent imposture. After the visitation of 
the classes, a circuit meeting is held, 
which consists of ministers, stewards, 
leaders of classes, lay preachers, &c. 
The stewards then deliver their collec- 
tions to a drcuit-steward, and every 
thing relating to the financial support 
of the ministry is thus publicly settled. 
This business is conducted simply on 
the principle of supplying the wants of 
those who are ^^ separated unto the 
Gospel of God,'* that they may give an 
nndistracted attention to their holy 
function. Accordingly, the Methodist 
ministry enriches no man. Candidates 
for the sacred office are proposed at 
the Quarterly Meeting, just described : 
the presiding minister nominates] them, 
and it rests with the members to ap- 
prove or negative the nomination. A 
similar balance of power is maintained 
in the Leaders' Meeting, in regard to 
various affairs of the particular society 
to which it belongs. Many of these 
meetings are attended by one minister 
only, or, at the most, by two or three ; 
while the lay members are very nume- 
rous. No leader, or other society-offi- 
cer, is appointed but with the concur- 
rence of a leaders' meeting ; no circuit 
steward, without that of the quarterly 
meeting. 

A number of the circuits— from ten 
to twenty, more or fewer, according to 
their extent — form a "District;" the 
ministers of which meet, at least, annu- 
ally. Every District has a ** chairman'' 
or president. These assemblies have 
authority, 1. To examine candidates 
for the ministry, and probationers ; also, 
to try and suspend ministers who are 
found immoral, erroneous in doctrine, 
Qn&ithful to their ordination-vows re- 
l^urding the maintenance of order and 
discipline, or deficient in ability for 
the work they have undertaken. 2. 
To decide preliminary questions con- 
cerning the bnildmg of chapels. 3. To , 



review the demands from the lesa 
wealthy circuits, which draw upon the 
public fiinds of the Connexion, for aid in 
supporting their ministers. 4. To elect 
a Eepresentative, who is thus made a 
member of a committee appointed to sit 
previously to the meeting of the Con- 
ference, in order to prepare a draught 
of the stations of all the ministers for 
the ensuing year ; regard being had to 
the wishes of the people, in the alloca* 
tion of individual pastors. The jndg 
ment of this " stationing committee" is 
conclusive until Conference, to which 
an appeal is allowed in all cases, either 
from ministers or people. — Before leav- 
ing the " District Meeting," which is 
in fact a committee of the Conference, 
it'may be well to add a single remark :— 
Circuit stewards and other lay gentle- 
men attend all its sittings for financial 
and public business, taking part equally 
with ministers in all that affects the 
general welfare of the body. 

Strictly speaking, the Conference 
consists of one hundred ministers, 
mostly seniors, who have been intro- 
duced according to arrangements pre- 
scribed in a Deed of Declaration, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Wesley, and enrolled in 
chancery. But the Representatives just 
named, and all the ministers allowed 
by the district committees to attend, 
(who may or may not be members of 
the legal conference,) sit and vote 
usually as one body ; the " one hun- 
dred" confirming their dedsions. la 
tliis clerical assembly, every minister's 
character undergoes renewed and strict 
scrutiny ; and, if any charge be proved 
against him, he is dealt with accord- 
ingly. The proceedings of the subordi- 
nate meetings are here finally reviewed, 
and the state of Methodism at large is 
considered. Candidates for the mini- 
stry are publicly and privately exa- 
mined, and their ordination takes place 
during the second week of session * 

A question has been raised, whether 

* Most of tlie statements in the three panir- 
graphs foregoing are taken from the Rer. 
Richard Watson^s "Bi 
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the Methodists can be regarded as a 
Church, or a Connexion of Chinches ? 
Ko reader of the preceding pages can 
ML to mark the almost constant use, in 
Hatar earlier annals and documents, of 
m different phraseology. They long 
called thenuBelves *^ Sodeties,'' and 
*^ United Societies;" and it was not 
imtil stirring events had concurred to 
impose on a reluctant body of preachers 
Ihe duty of administering the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord*s Sup- 
per, that any of them thought of taking 
m higher ecclesiastical name. It is 
steadfastly believed, moreover, to this 
day, that the vocation of Methodism is 
far more extensive than are the limits 
which enclose its own particular do- 
main; though within these, naturally 
enough, its care is now first bestowed, 
and too often absorbed. The question 
returns — What is a church? and there 
is no unwillingness to take the defini- 
tion supplied in the nineteenth Article, 
with a very little amplifying : '* A con- 
gregation of faithful men, in the which 
the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments be duly ministered, ac- 
cording to Christ's ordinance ;" — these 
terms being understood to imply an 
Older of men set apart for the service of 
the sanctuary, and also such arrange- 
ments as are needful for Christian fel- 
lowship. Here, then, is the rule. But, 
glancing at the history of the past, and 
at their present position, the Methodists 
aay to any finnk inquirer— Pause, be- 
fore yon insist on a complete agree- 
ment with the rule in every ease : think 
whither this will carry yoo. In many 
of the congregations gathered by the 
Ifesleyi and their preaehers, it is quite 
patent that " the sacraments*' were not 
^ duly ministered ; '* but neither was 
**the pure word of God preached" in many 
other congregations. Both cases fail of 
normal pofection ; but is it necessary 
therefore to deny them a chnidi-exist- 
cnoe ? And if so, may not an equal 
award be demanded? It is certain 
that multitodei^ whoee holy living and 
triumphant dving none can dispute, 
wero attached to no ecdesiastiGal fold 



on earth, but that into which the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls had mer- 
cifully gathered them by means of Me- 
thodism : but is not that an iron logio 
which would therefore exclude them 
fix>m all church-membership? The 
distinction between a '^ Sodety" and a 
"Church" seems, in truth, to have 
been pushed to an illusory and perilous 
extreme.— So much for the past. As 
to the present, it is strongly affirmed 
that these "Sodeties" entirely com- 
ply with the definition in Artide xiz. 
<^ Those among us,** say their respon- 
sible advocates, in a document already 
cited, '' Those among us who dispense 
Baptism and the hordes Supper have 
been set apart to the pastond work. 
With us, as with other churches, min- 
isters formally confer this appointment, 
— in solemn testimony of believing the 
candidate to have received a divine 
calL The imposition of hands (though 
a most impressive and beautiful form, 
hallowed by primitive example, and 
Utterly adopted among oursdves,) is 
regarded but in the light of a circum" 
stance ; so that ndther was the earlier 
ordination less valid, nor is the later 
more valid, on this account.*' 

There have been various secessions 
from the parent Methodism. Nearly 
all of these bear the same general fea- 
ture. Mr. Wesley was inevitably led 
to take the direction of the '^ Sodeties** 
that arose under his care; and their 
spiritual supervision he bequeathed to 
the Conference. This is the only church- 
meeting, recognised by Methodism, in 
which ministers sit alone ; a main rea- 
son for the non-admisdon of laymen 
bdng, that the personal character and 
proceedings of every minuter, and of 
every pr^cher on trial for ordination, 
are here faithfullv and searchingly re- 
viewed. Alter the constitution of that 
court, it is argued, and the guards of 
discipline are weakened. The presence 
of any parties who do not submit to 
the like ordeal would tend, in the 
nature of things, to lower tiie standard 
of examination. Tet this entire ar» 
rangement hat been madematterof oom* 
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pliunt, if not among the masses of the 
people, yet on the part of not a few 
oflScial laymen* 

Now, just premising that, when new 
sects took the name of Methodist^ the 
original body became distinguished by 
the prefix Wesleyan, — though not by 
any choice of its own,— let ns inqaire, 
m Uttle more exactly, what gave rise to 
these secessions. It may Im sufficient 
to note down two or three particu- 
lars: — 

1. A respectful affection (cherished 
notwithstanding many discouragements, 
and some provocations to the contrary,) 
for the Church of England ; whicK the 
old Methodists show by abstaining from 
assaults on that Establishment, (as, in- 
deed, it is their acknowledged maxim 
to be " the friends of all, the enemies 
of none,") — and also by the use of the 
English liturgy; the Morning Service 
being read in many of their chapels, 
and the Sacramental Offices being re- 
quired in all. In regard to the abstract 
question of church and state connexion, 
the opinions of the body are, no doubt, 
divided; but the Conference, which 
may be allowed to represent the judg- 
ment of the great and influential majo- 
rity, has always taken the ground occu- 
pied once by illustrious fathers of 
nonconformity, and latterly by the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

2. An attachment to certain points 
of order and decorum, held by the Wes- 
leyan Methodists to be of weight, often 
on their own account, and always as 
contributing to public reputation and 
influence. 

3. The responsibility, in the spiritual 
discipline of the body, assigned to its 
ministers. The spiritual discipline, be 
it observed ; for, of all the revenues ob- 
isaned in Britain from pew-rents of 
chapels, not a sixpence is at the dis- 
posal of the Conference, or of its mem- 
bers ; nor is there one connexional frmd 
that is not confided, in great part, to 
the management of laymen. Li mat- 
ters of a purely spiritual kind,— ^ ^., 
the admission of church-members, the 
leproof of erring brethren, suspension or 



expulsion from communion, &c.,— the 
ministers of Wesleyan Methodism are 
made to bear the main weight of duty, 
and to act the leading part. For this, 
they are of opinion, there is ample 
scriptural warrant. To confound a due 
and measured pastoral authority with 
the sin of assuming to be *' lords over 
6od*8 heritage," they account a meie 
sophism. They are convinced tliat mi- 
nisters have a special and incommuni- 
cable charge. The theories which offer 
them reliS from this sacred burden 
they cannot accept, inasmuch as these 
appear to rest on no higher authority 
than that of man. In regard to the 
most painful of their duties, — the ex- 
dsion of unworthy members, — they put 
the matter thus: — Law, violated and 
disowned, cuts off the transgressor; 
and the administration is left, with the 
guards that long experience has sug- 
gested, in the hands of men who are 
distinctiy called to " take care of the 
church of God." (1 Tim. iii. 5.) The 
guards to which allusion is made in- 
dude the conviction of the offender by 
votes of assembled lay-officers. As to 
the reserving of the sentence, it ia 
pleaded that there are obvious and mo- 
mentous reasons for this arrangement, 
even if the scriptural argument (on 
which they primarily rely) were ig- 
nored. Ministers, (say they,) whUe 
faithful to their trust, are of necessity 
inured to reflection and patience. They 
cannot but be most deeply interested in 
carrying with them the approval of tho 
church at large. They are the parties 
most likely to be free from local and 
secular bias. They are most naturally 
anxious to rescue any that are in error, 
and to restore the faJlen. And, in the 
ecclesiastical system now under review, 
they are liable (far more so than any 
general corporation or meeting could 
be) to the speedy revision and correc- 
tion of any erroneous award. 

Ab to legislation, they say, briefly^ 
that where Christ's word is the acknow- 
ledged code, there can be littie room for 
it ; and that any minor rules, economi- 
cal or otherwise, properly issue from 
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tiiat anembly in which alone the oon- 
gregatione and charches at large are 
pastorallj represented; a check bttng 
proTided, however, in fiivonr of the 
people, — ^whose rights and privileges 
tiie Cionference has nniformly dedarod 
to be held as dear and sacred as the in- 
alienable trusts of the mioistiy. Saoh 
being, on the whole of this qaestion, 
the belief of the Weslejran Methodists, 
f while thej are qaite willing, and even 
oesuons, to have all meet checks and 
gnards onimpaired and operative,) thejr 
decline to have the pastoral responsi- 
bility transferred* For this reason, 
tfae^r have often been exhibited as 
maintaining ^& hierarchy;" but they 
have satisfied themselves with the an- 
swer, that their ministers have sought 
and claimed no power bnt that of exe- 
oating the weighty and solemn commis- 
sion with which their Master in heaven 
has entrusted them. At the same time, 
Methodism has multiplied lay o£Sce- 
bearers in the church to an unprece- 
dented extent ; and it is notorious that 
many of its censors have fixed on this 
as a part of its economy specially vul- 
nerable. The abuse of such provision, 



it must be granted, has proved the oo* 
casion of successive troubles* 

The forms adopted by the seceding 
bodies are more popular in appearance; 
but, the Wesley an Methodists argue, not 
truly or beneficially so. And it is mat- 
ter of contemporaneous history, that, 
with scarcely an exception, the more 
democratic parties have failed to keep 
up any great numerical importance. 

Among the marked features of mo- 
dem church-history, few will deny that 
the spread of this cause is prominent. 
In Great Britain, it numh^rs nearly 
300,000 church-members; in Ireland, 
20,000; in Foreign and Ck>lonial Sta- 
tions, more than 100,000; — ^to which 
must be added nearly 30,000, who are 
under the care of the Wesleyan Confer^ 
ence in Canada in connexion with the 
British Conference. Of ministers, there 
are in Great Britain, 1,200; in Ireland, 
156; in the Foreign Stations, 460; and 
211 in Canada. It may not be unin- 
teresting to see how the numbers re- 
ported in the Foreign or Missionary do* 
parment, (amounting, in the aggregate, 
to 101,988,) are distributed:— 



In Germany, France, Switzerland, and Gibraltar, 

In Continental India and Ceylon, 

In Australia, Van Dieman's Land, New Zealand, Friendly Is-> 

lands, and Feejee, > 

In Africa (Southern, 4284; Western, 7284,) 

In the West Indies, 

In British North America (exclusive of Domestic Missions in) 

Western Canada,) ••• > 

Increase abroad during the last twelve months, A. D. 1851 
to 1852, 

On Trial for Church-membership, abroad, as fiur as ascer- 
tained, 



1,882 
2,040 

18,938 

11,568 
49,410 

17,500 

8,827 

6,499 



The annual income of ^* The Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society** has lat- 
UiAj exceeded £100,000. In its wide- 
apnad fields of exertion, it ooenpies con- 
aukraUy more than 3,000 chapels and 
ether pmdiing-rooms. Ila ordained 
■dasionariea and attittsTyt-missiftnarifis, 
ai already stated, are under 600; but 
ether stipendiary agents — as Catechists, 
lit«|M(eiS| Di^'Nfaool TeaohenyAfc— 



are nearly 800; and those who labour 
gratuitously exceed 8,000. There are 
about 80,000 soholarB in the Mission- 
Schools. Eight printing-establishmenta 
are supporteS. 

At home the Methodists have two 
theological ooUeges for the training of 
ministers; one situated on Richmond 
Hill, Surrey; the other at Didsbury* 
Sontb-Lamaihini To these may be 
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added the edifices, bearing the Wealej- 
an name, at Sheffield and Taunton, — 
colleges of the London University, for 
more general learning : also, the Schools 
of New-Kingswood, Bath, and Wood- 
honse-Grove, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
— in which the sons of ministers are edu- 
cated : also, the large Normal Training 
Institution, Westnunster, which is fitted 
to reodve 100 students, and 1000 chil- 
dren. Several academical establish- 
ments are, in like manner, sustained 
abroad; particularly in Canada, Wes- 
tern AfHca, New Zealand, and the eas- 
tern dependencies of the British Em- 
pire. 

The Methodist Book-Room is situated 
in Gitjr-Road, London. Its publications, 
great and small, are issued by hundreds 
of thousands monthly. Considering the 
magnitude of the body, some will think 
its eminent names in theological litera- 
ture few. The explanation is, in part, 
that active exertions of another class 
have well nigh absorbed its energies ; 
and preaching has always been con- 
sidered the greatest work of its minis- 
ters. Yet, it may not be inconsistent 
with humility to say, a few names arise 
to illuminate the record of a people 
whose first century has but lately dos- 
ed. The Wesleys, Fletcher, Benson, 
Clarke, Moore, Watson, Drew, £d- 
iQondson, Sutdiffe, Jackson, Treffiry, 
Rule, Nichols, Smith, Etheridge, and 
other writers, are not unknown to read- 
ers of English divinity. 

In the United States of America, this 
body is styled "The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church." Its rise and progress 
there may be ascertained, in a degree 
fiuffident for our immediate purpose, if 
we avail oursdves of a sketch furnished 
some time ago, by Dr. Bangs of New 
York, for a (^dopasdia like this. Such 
information as we gather firom that paper, 
we may take the uber^ of compressing. 
The main particulars are these :— 

*'The first Methodist Society in 
America was established in the dty 
of New York, in the year 1766. A 
few pious emigrants from Irdand, who, 
previously to their removsd, had been 



members of the Methodist Sodety is 
their own country, landed in this dty. 
Among their number was Mr. Philip 
Embury, a local preacher. Coming 
among strangers, and finding no pious 
assodates with whom they could con- 
fer, they came very near making ' ship- 
wredc of faith and a good conscience.* 
In this state of religious dedendon 
they were found the next year on the 
arrival of another family firom Ireland, 
among whom was a pious * mother in 
Israel,' to whose zeal in the cause of 
God, they were all indebted for the re- 
vival of the spirit of piety among theuL 
Embury was especially roused ; and he 
preached his first sermon, ' in his own 
hired house,' to five persons only. This, 
it is bdieved, was the first Methodist 
sermon ever preached in America. 

'* As they continued to assemble 
together for mutual edification, so 
their numbers were gradually in- 
creased, and they were comforted and 
strengthened by 'exhorting one another 
daily.' They were led to rent a room of 
larger dimensions in the neighbourhood, 
the expense of which was paid by vo- 
luntary contributions. An event hap- 
pened soon after they began to assemble 
in this place, which brought them into 
more public notice. This was the ar- 
rival of Captain Webb, an officer of the 
British army, at that time stationed in 
Albany, in the State of New York. He 
had been brought to the knowledge of 
the truth, under the searching ministry 
of the Rev. John Wedey, in the city of 
Bristol, England, about the year 1765; 
and, though a military man, such was 
his thirst for the salvation of immortal 
souls, that he was constrained to de- 
clare unto them the loving kindness of 
God. 

'^ His first appearance as a stranger 
among the ' little flock' in the dty of 
New York, in his military costume, 
gave them some uneasiness, as they 
feared that he had come to intermpt 
them in their eolenm assemblies; but 
when they saw him kned in prayer,' 
their fbars were exchanged for joy, and 
on a further acquaintance they foand 
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Captain Webb bad * partaken of like 
preoiona faith' with themselves. He 
was accordingly inyited to preach. 
7he novelty excited no little sarprise. 
This, together with the energy with 
which he spoke in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, drew many to the place of 
worship ; and hence the room in which 
they now assembled, soon became too 
fimall to accommodate all who wished 
to assemble. Bat what greatly en- 
oonraged them was, that sinners were 
awakened and converted to God, and 
added to the little society. 

'^Captun Webb made ezonrsions 
upon Long Island, and even went as far 
as Philadelphia, preaching, wherever he 
«oald find an opening, the Gospel of the 
Son of God ; and snooesB attended his 
labours. 

*' The first meeting -honse was erect- 
ed for a Methodist congregation in 
America in the year 1768 ; and the 
first sermon was preached in it, Oct. 
SO, 1768, by Mr. Embury. 

*' While this honse was ui progress, 
feeling the necessity of a more compe- 
tent preacher, they addressed a letter to 
Mr. Wesley, urging upon him the pro- 
priety of sending them the needful help, 

**Mr. Wesley immediately adopted 
measures for complying with their re- 
quest; and two preachers, namely, 
Eichard; Boardman and Joseph PiU- 
moor, volunteered their services for 
America, Mr. Wesley sent with them 
fifty pounds as ' a token of our brotherly 
love. These were the first regular 
itinerant preachers who visited this 
conntiy. They immediately entered 
upon their Master's work, Mr. Board- 
man taking his atation in New York, 
and Mr. Pillmoor in Philadelphia, occa- 
sionaUy exchanging with one another, 
and sometimea making excursions into 
tba ooontiy. Wherever they went, 
nahttades flodced to hear the word, 
and many were induced to seek an in- 
terest in the Lord Jesns Christ 

*' About the same time that Mr. Em- 
tmiy was thus laymg the foundation for 
this spiritual edifice in New York, and 
Captain Webb wasi to use bia own 



words,' ' felling the trees on Long Is- 
land,' Mr. Robert Strawbridge, tinother 
local preacher fh)m Ireland, settled in 
Frederick county, Maryland, and com- 
menced preaching * Christ and Him 
crucified' with success, many sinners 
being reclaimed from the error of their 
ways by his instrumentality. After 
spending some time in Philadelphia, 
preaching with great fervour and accep- 
tance to the people, Mr. Pillmoor paid a 
visit to Mr. Strawbridge, in Maryland, 
and endeavoured to strengthen his handa 
in the Lord. He also went into som- 
partsof Virginia and North Carolina; and 
wherever he went he found the people 
eager to hear the Gospel On his return 
to Philadelphia, under date of October 
31, 1769, he addressed an encouraging 
letter to Mr, Wesley, in which he states 
that there were about one hundred 
members in society in that city. 

"Mr. Boardman, on his arrival in 
New York, found the society in a pros- 
perous state under the labours of Mr. 
Embury. On the 24th of April, 1770, 
he addressed a letter to Mr. Wesley, in 
which he informs him that * the house' 
would contain about 700 people, and 
that he had found a most willing people 
to hear, and the prospect every where 
brightening before him. Other local 
preachers occasionally came over, and 
were employed with varioua degrees of 
usefulness. 

«^ From this enoonraging representa- 
tion of things, Mr. Wesley was induced 
to adopt measures for furnishing addi- 
tional labourers in this part of the 
Lord's vineyard. Accoi^ingly, the 
next year, 1771, Mr. Francis Asbury 
and Mr. Riohud Wright offered them- 
selves for this work, were accepted by 
Mr. Wesley, and sent with the blessing 
of God to the help of their brethren in 
America. 

" On his arrival, Mr. Asbury, who 
had been appointed by Mr. Wesley to 
the general charge of the work, oom- 
meuMd a more extended method of 
preaching the Gospel, by itinerating 
through the countiy, aa well as preach- 
ing in the dtiei. 
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'^In the year 1776, after the revoln- 
tionary contest had commenced, perse- 
tion against the Methodist missionaries 
ibnnd a pretext in the fact, that most 
cf them were from England, and that 
some of them had manifested a par- 
tiality for their king and country, and 
moreover that they were all under the 
direction of a leader who had written 
against the American principles and 
measures. In consequence of this, all 
the English preachers, except Mr. As- 
buy, returned home before the dose 
of the year 1777; and, early in the year 
1778, he was obliged to seclude him- 
aelf from public o&rration, which he 
did by retiring to the house of Judge 
'White, a pious member of the society, 
in the State of Delaware, where he re- 
mained,occasionallypreachingprivately. 

*^ During the war of the revolution, 
as might be expected, the preachers and 
people had to contend with a variety of 
difficulties ; some places, particularly 
New York and Noriblk, had to be aban- 
doned entirely, and others were but 
partially supplied. Yet they held on 
their way, and God owned and blessed 
their pious efforts ; so that at the con- 
ference of 1783, at the dose of this 
conflict, they had 43 preachers, and 
18,740 private members. 

" We come now, in 1784, to a very 
important era in the history of Method- 
ism. The independence of the United 
fitates had been achieved, and acknow- 
ledged by the powers of Europe ; and 
the churches in this country had become 
totally separated from all connexion 
with England. Mr. Wesley now felt 
himself at full liberty to set apart men 
whom he judged well qualified for that 
work, to administer the sacraments to 
the Methodists in America. Accord- 
ingly, on September 2, 1784, assisted by 
other presbyters, he appointed Thomas 
C!oke, LL.D., a presbyter in the Church 
of England, as a superintendent, and 
ordained Richard Whatcoat and Thomas 
Tasey to the office of elders, and sent 
them over to America, with instructions 
to organize the Societies there into a 
Miparate and independent cburob. 



** In organizing the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the parties did not sepa- 
rate from the English or the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ; for the former had 
no existence in America, and the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church was organised 
three years before the Protestant Epis* 
copal Church in the United States. 

** In 1819, the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
formed. Its object was ^ to assist the 
several annual conferences to extend 
their missionary labours throughout the 
United States and elsewhere.' This So- 
ciety has contributed much to diffuse 
the work of God, in the poor and desti- 
tute portions of our own country, among 
the aboriginal tribes of the United States 
and territories, and among the slaves of 
the south and south-west. It has sent 
its missionaries to Africa, South Ame- 
rica, and beyond the Rocky Mountains \ 
and latterly to China, &c. 

'*The Book Establishment is under 
the control of the General Conference, 
who elect the agents and editors, and 
appoint the Book Committee. Here are 
published a great variety of books 
on theological, historical, scientific, 
and philosophical subjects. Bibles, com- 
mentaries upon the Holy Scriptures, a 
quarterly review, and a weekly religions 
journal, Sunday School books, and 
tracts, — all of which have an extensive 
circulation throughout the United States 
and territories. 

^^ There is also a branch at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where all the works issued 
at New Tork are sold, and some ot 
them re-published. 

^* There are many weekly papers. 
These, it is believed, are exerting a highly 
favourable influence on the community.*' 

The great object of this Book Esta- 
blishment, as of the one in England, is 
to spread the knowledge of Christ ; and 
the profits of both are devoted to sacred 
objects. Trsnsatlantic Methodism has a 
university, many colleges and schools^ 
several thousands of ordained ministers, 
and far abova m million of church- 
members. 
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The Church of the Unitas Faatrum, 
or United Brethren, oommonly called 
Moravians^ was formed bj the descend- 
ants of the Bohemian and Moravian 
Brethren, who, being persecuted in their 
native oonntiy for their religious tenets, 
founded a colonj, under the patronage 
of Count Zinzendorf, on an estate of his 
oalled Berthelsdorf, in Upper Lusatia, in 
the year 1722. To thb colonj the name 
of Hermhut was given, on account of 
its situation on the southern declivity of 
A hill called the Hutberg. 

It was not until the number of emi- 
grants from Bohemia and Moravia, who 
2iere found an asylum, had consider- 
ably increased, and many religious per- 
sona from other quarters, attracted by 
the report of their piety and their suf- 
ferings, had settled among them, that 
the diversity of sentiments, perceptible 
among so many zealous Christiana, ori- 
ginally of different denominations, sug- 
gested to them the propriety of some 
general agreement concerning faith and 
rales of conduct. Accordingly, under 
the guidance of Count Zinzendorf, who 
fiom an early age had entertained an 
idea of forming a Christian community 
on the model of the primitive apostolic 
OQDgregations, certain articles of union 
were proposed to them, which, leaving 
all the distinctive doctrines of the 
Tarious Protestant denominations en- 
tirely out of question, recognized as 
artides of faith only those fundamen- 
tal Scripture trnths in which they all 
agree. At the same time, a system of 
social compact and ehnrch-disoipline 
was framed, resembling that of the aa« 



cient church of the Moravian Brethren, 
and intended to form a society in some 
degree such as the primitive churches 
are represented to have been. 

In the coui-se of the year 1727, all 
the inhabitants of Hermhut, atler ma- 
ture consideration, adopted this social 
scheme and these statutes, under the 
name of ^^ The brotherly agreement," 
and pledged themselves mutually to its 
observance, and thus formed the first 
stock of the present society of United 
Brethren. Count Zinzendorf is often 
spoken of as the founder of the society, 
though he is properly to be regarded— 
and is so regarded, and gratefully, by 
the Brethren themselves — rather as the 
instrument, in the hand of God, for the 
renewal of the ancient Unity of the 
Brethren, and the restoration of its prin- 
ciples, usages, and ecclesiastical oilers, 
with such modifications as providential 
circumstances and past experience could 
not fail to suggest. Nor will the Breth- 
ren ever forget that to the advancement 
of its best interests, and the extension of 
its usefulness, both at home and abroad, 
he devoted his whole life, his property, 
and his great and varied talents. It will 
be readily conceived, however, more 
especially after observing that further 
emigrations from Bohemia and Mora- 
via were checked by the Saxon go- 
vernment at an early period, that 
the descendants of the emigrants, at 
this day, constitute but a small portion 
of the present society. Individuals 
from almost every Protestant denomi- 
nation, coinciding in the fundamental 
doctrines of Chiiiiianitv cjoinuiuu to lUU 
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and profesBing; a desire to lead a truly 
Christian life, as members of such a 
community, imder its peculiar regula- 
tions, were from the beginning admitted 
among them, without renouncing the 
church and creed of their fathers. On 
the contrary, to facilitate the mainte- 
nance of their connection with their 
original churches, the society expressly 
includes three different tropes or modifi- 
cations within its pale : the Lutheran, 
the Reformed, and the Moravian, which 
latter comprises all other Protestant 
denominations. Experience has proved 
that these differences, among persons so 
intimately associated, vanish of them- 
selves to such a degree, that the origi- 
nal idea of these tropes is now main- 
tained only as an evidence of the prin- 
ciple of their union, while its practical 
oonsequences have become ahnost im- 
perceptible. 

The United Brethren, however, con- 
tinue strenuously to object to being 
considered a mere sect or denomina- 
tion, because their union is exclusively 
founded on general Christian doctrines, 
and their peculiarities relate solely to 
their social organization, which is in- 
tended only to fieuulitate their joint pur- 
pose of reducing to practice truly Chris- 
tian principles of life and conduct. 
They consequently subscribe to no pecu- 
liar articles of faith, confining themselves 
mainly to regulations of conduct and 
disdpline. As a body, they have at all 
times, when required by governments 
to point out their creed, professed gen- 
eral adherence to the Confession of 
Augsburg, as most congenial to the 
views of the majority; and, although 
they do not pledge their ministers to an 
express adoption of every article, it is 
agreed among them not to insbt upon 
any doctrines entirely repugnant thereto. 
They avoid discussions respecting the 
speculative truths of religion, and insist 
upon individual experience of the prac- 
tical efficacy of the Gospel, in produc- 
ing a real change of sentiment and 
conduG|i, as the only essentials in reli* 
gion. 

They consider the manifestation of 



God in Christ as intended to be the 
most beneficent revelation of the Deity 
to the human race; and in consequence, 
they make the life, merits, acts, words, 
sufferings and death of the Saviour, the 
principid theme of their doctrine, while 
they carefully avoid entering into any 
theoretical disquisitions on the myster- 
ious essence of the Godhead, simply ad- 
hering to the words of Scripture. Ad- 
mitting the Sacred Scriptures as the 
only source of Divine Revelation, they 
nevertheless believe that the Spirit of 
God continues to lead those who be- 
lieve in Christ into all truth; not by 
revealing new doctrines, but by teach- 
ing those, who sincerely desire to learn, 
d^y better to understand and apply 
the truths which the Scriptures contain* 
They believe that, to live conformably 
to the Grospel, it is essential to aim in sJl 
things to fulfil the will of Grod. Even 
in their temporal concerns they endea- 
vour to ascertain the will of the Lord. 
They do not, indeed, expect any miracu- 
lous manifestation of his will, but only 
endeavour to test the purity of their 
purposes by the light of the Divine 
Word. Nothing of consequence is done 
by them, as a society, nntU such an ex- 
amination has taken place: and, in 
cases of difficulty, the question is dedd- 
ed by lot, to avoid the undue prepon- 
derance of influential men, and in the 
humble hope, that God will guide them 
rightly by its decision, where tbdr 
limited understanding fails them. 

In former times, the marriages of the 
members of the society were, in some 
respects, regarded as a concern of the 
Church, as it was part of their social 
agreement, that none should take place 
without the approval of the elders ; and 
the elders' consent or refusal was usually . 
determined by lot But this custom v 
has been gradually abandoned; and ^ 
nothing is now requisite to obtain the * 
consent of the elders, but a Christian 
profession and propriety of conduct in 
the parties. They consider none of 
their peculiar regulations essential, but 
all liable to be altered or abandoned 
whenever it is found necessary or d»* 
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sirable for the better attiunment of their 
great object — the promotion o£ piety. 
Sach idterations are effected through the 
medium of their synods. 

The society early undertook to pro- 
pagate the Gospel among heathen na- 
tions. The success of their attempt in 
this respect is generally known, and a 
great proportion of their energy is at 
this day devoted to this object. In the 
prosecution thereof, droumstances oc- 
curred, which, combined with the in- 
crease of their numbers, and certain 
difficulties laid in their way at Herm- 
hut, induced the society to plant colonies, 
on the plan of the parent society, in dif- 
erent parts of Germany, England, Hol- 
land, America, &c., aJl of which, to- 
gsther, now bonstitute ** the Unity of the 
rethren.'* Each individual colony or 
settlement, is independent in its indi- 
▼idual concerns, but is under the super- 
intendence of the directing board of the 
Unity ; which superintendence, in Eng- 
land and America, is administered by 
subordinate provincial boards, in respect 
to all things not of a general nature. 
These, however, are responsible to the 
superior board, at present seated at 
Berthelsdorf, near Hermhut, and deno- 
minated ** the Elders' conference of the 
unity.*' The appointment of all the 
ministers and officers of each community 
rests primarily with this board. la 
England and America* however, this 
is committed to the local boards. To 
the superior board is further committed 
the direction of all general objects of the 
society, such as their missions to the 
heathen, the support of superannuated 
ministers and their widows, and the 
education of the children of such servants 
of the church as are without sufficient 
means of their own. For, as the principles 
and circumstances of the society prevent 
them irom allotting a greater salary to 
any officers, than their decent maintain- 
«Doe requires, those among them, who 
•re not possessed of proj^y, cannot 
lay by any thing for their old age, or 
for the education of their children ; the 
chaige of these, therefore^ devolves upon 
the whole oommunity. 



The temporal affairs of each congre- 
gation are administered by one of its 
elders, with the assbtance of a commit- 
tee elected periodically from among the 
members, generally by the votes of all 
the male adult communicants, or by an 
intermediate body thus elected. 

The objects for which each commun- 
ity has thus to provide are, the erection 
and maintenance of a place of worship, 
the support of the ministers and other 
officers in active service, of proper 
schools, and all other institutions neces- 
sary for the well-being of the commun- 
ity, and the preservation of good order; 
while the individuals composing it, are 
entirely independent in the management 
of their own concerns — each carrying 
on his particular business, for his own 
profit, and upon his own responsibility. 

A contrary impression, viz.: that 
there exists a community of goods 
among them, is still.very prevalent, espe- 
cially in America. This is attributable 
to the fact, that, when their colonies 
in America were established, it was 
found necessary for some years, to con- 
centrate the efforts of all the members 
in order to maintain themselves amid 
their difficulties; and although each 
individual retained the absolute disposal 
of any property, formerly his own, their 
joint earnings, for the time, went into 
a common stock, from which the daily 
necessities were supplied. This unna- 
tural state of things, however, continued 
no longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Many other erroneous concep- 
tions have become prevalent, concerning 
the temporal concerns of this society. 
The original members of it had nothing 
to depend on but their industry. Count 
Zinzendorf and some of his nearest con- 
nexions sacrificed the whole of their 
estates in the various undertakings, 
missions and colonies. As the society 
grew, certiun wealthy members afforded 
lil)eral aid ; but the society never had 
any actual funds, upon which they 
could depend. Individuals borrowed 
the necessary sums upon their own ore- 
dit. These fnuds were invested partly 
in commercial midertakings, paitly ia 
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landed estates, and variona mannfac- 
tares, and the profits applied to pay the 
expenses of the society. 

Upon the death of Connt Zinzendorf, 
in 1760, it was found that a debt had 
aocmed, greatly ezceedhig the yalne of 
all the available inyestments. A sepa- 
ration of interests now took place. 
Each individual community assudaed a 
proportionate share of the assets and 
debts, and thencefoward undertook the 
management of its own concerns, and 
to provide for its own necessities by 
means of an institution, operating very 
much in the manner of a savings- 
bank, termed the Diacony of each com- 
munity. Moneys were borrowed, under 
the special superintendence of the elders 
and of the committee above mentioned, 
and invested; the proceeds went to 
defray the disbursements of that parti- 
cular community; the understanding 
being, that, if the proceeds were such 
as to leave any thing to be disposed of 
after defraying its own expenses, 
such surplus was to go to aid other 
communities, whose means might not 
be so ample, or to assist the general 
concerns. Thus, in many communities 
of the United Brethren, certain trades 
or manufactures are carried on for their 
individual benefit. By these means, 
together with the voluntary annual snb- 
scriptions of the members towards the 
maintenance of the ministers, and the 
support of the church and schools, the 
necessary funds are raised for defraying 
the charges on the particular commu- 
nities, and for certain proportionate 
contributions, which each is expected to 
furnish to that fund of the Unity, which 
is established for the support of the 
governing board oCthe church, of super- 
annuated ministers and their widows, as 
well as for the education of ministers' 
children. The funds required in each com- 
munity for the purposes of police and 
public convenience, are raised by regular 
charges on the householders, assessed by 
the committee before mentioned. The 
assets available at the death of Count 
Zinzendorf, were put under the control of 
a special board of elders of the Unity, 



now called the Warden's Departmenfti 
and the proceeds applied to discharge 
the debt before mentioned. 

The funds required for the support of 
the missions among the heathen are 
supplied by voluntary contributions. 
The greater part of the annual amount 
at the present time is furnished by per- 
sons not connected with the society. 
Some of the West India missions are, 
supported to a considerable extent by 
the offerings of the negro congregations, 
the mission in Labr^or by a society 
established in London, in 1741, called 
the " Brethrens' Society for the further- 
ance of the Gospel." In the United 
States, there is a Society for propagat- 
ing the Gospel among the heathen, iii« 
corporated by several states, and con- 
sisting of members of the Brcthrena' 
Church. The society acquired some 
years ago considerable funds by the be- 
quest of one of its members. Similar 
institutions exist at Zeyst in Holland, 
and in other places on the continent. AD 
these resources flow into the common 
fund, which is administered, and the 
missions in general managed by another 
department of the Board of Elders of the 
Unity, called the Mission Department. 
A third department of this board is 
termed the Department of the Ministiy 
and of Education. This has oversight 
not only of the doctrines of the chni^, 
and the education of children generally, 
but likewise a special charge of those 
who are educated at the public expense. 

In many of the congregations of the 
United Brethren in Germany, Great Bri- 
tain, and America, boarding-schools for 
the education of young persons of both 
sexes are established, in which not onfy 
their own youth, but a great number of 
others likewise, are instructed in useful 
sciences and polite acquirements. For 
many years, these schools have main-t 
tained, and still maintain, a considerable^ 
reputation both in Europe and America. 
At Niesky, in Upper Lusatia, the Unity 
supports a classical institution of a 
higher character, where those receive a 
preparatory education, who intend to 
embrace the liberal professions, or to be 
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prepared for the mintstij. The latter 
complete their studies at a college 
eitaated at Gardenfeld, in Silesia 
which serves the purposes of a uni- 
▼ersitj. A similar institution upon a 
■mailer scale b established at Nazareth 
for the American portion of the Unity. 
These are, properly speakiug, only 
theological seminaries. Young men de- 
urons of devoting themselves to the 
medical, or other learned professions, 
necessarily resort to the public univer- 
sities of their respective countries. In 
the three departments of the Elders' 
Confierence of the Unity, before alluded 
to, taken collectively, the duection of 
the whole Unity is concentrated. This 
board, however, is responsible to the 
Synods of the Church, which meet 
periodically, generally at intervals of 
firom seven to twelve years, and from 
which all its authority emanates. They 
are composed of bishops, and certain 
other church-officers, such as the mem- 
bers of the Elders* Conference of the 
Unity for the time being, and of the 
representatives chosen by each indivi- 
dual community. At these meetings, a 
revision of all the concerns of the Society 
and its several divisions takes place, 
and such alterations are adopted as 
circumstances seem to require. They 
are terminated by the appointment of a 
new Conference of Elders of the Unity. 
The following is a sketch of the mode 
of life of the United Brethren where 
Ihey form separate communities, which, 
however, is not always the case ; for, 
in many instances, congregations of the 
Brethren are ntuated in larger or 
smaller towns or villages, intermingled 
with the rest of the inhabitants; in 
which cases, many of their peculiar re- 
gulations are, of course, out of the 
question. In their separate communi- 
ties, they do not aUow the permanent 
sesidence of any persons as householders, 
who are not members in full communion, 
and who have not signed the ** brotherly 
agreement,** upon which their constitu- 
tion and discipline rest ; but they freely 
admit of the temporary residence among 
theoiy of such persons as are willing to 



conform to their external regulations. 
According to these, all kinds of amuse- 
ments, considered dangerous to strict 
morality, are forbidden, such as balls 
dances, plays, gambling of any kind, and 
all promiscuous assemblies of the youth 
of both sexes. These, however, are not 
debarred from forming, under proper 
advice and parental superintendence, 
that acquaintance with each other, which 
may lead to their future matrimonial 
connection. 

In the communities on the European 
continent, whither, to this day, many 
young persons of both sexes resort, in 
order to become members of the society, 
under the influence of religious motives, 
or a desire to prepare themselves for 
missionary service among the heathen, 
and where, moreover, the difficulties of 
supporting a family, limit the number 
of marriages, a stricter attention to this 
point becomes necessary. On this ac- 
count, the unmarried men and youths, 
not belonging to the families of the 
community, reside together, under the 
care of an elder of their own class, in a 
building called the Single Brethren's 
House. Here ordinarily, divers tradee 
and manufactures are carried on, for 
the benefit of the house or of the com- 
munity, and here also, a cheap and 
convenient place is afforded for the 
board and lodging of those who are 
employed as journeymen, apprentices* 
or otherwise, in the families belonging 
to the congregation. Special oppor- 
tunities of ^fication are there afforded 
them daily; and such a house is the 
place of resort, where the young men 
and boys of the families spend their 
leisure time, it bttng a general rule, 
that every member of the society shall 
devote himself to some useful occupa- 
tion. A similar house, under the guid- 
ance of a female superintendent, and 
under similar regulations, is called the 
Single Sisters* House, and is the dwell- 
ing-place of all unmarried females, not 
members of any family, or not employed 
as household servants. Even these 
regard the Sisters* House as their place 
ef resort in leisure hours. Industriow 
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habits are here uicnlcated m the itime 
way. 

in the oommnnities of the United 
Brethren in Great Britain and America, 
the greater facilities for supporting fami- 
lies, and other circnmstancestbave super- 
seded the necessity of Single Brethren's 
Houses ; but they all have Sisters' Houses 
of the above description, which afford a 
comfortable asylum to aged immarried 
females, while they furnish an oppor- 
tunity of attending to the further edu- 
cation and improvement of the female 
youth after they have left school In 
the larger communities, similar houses 
afford the same advantages to such 
widows as desire to live retired, and are 
called Widows' Houses. The indivi- 
duala residing in these establishments 
pay a small rent, by which, and by the 
sums paid for their board, the expenses 
of these houses are defrayed, assisted 
occasionally by the profits on the sale 
of omamentid needle-work, &c., on 
which some of the inmates subsist. The 
aged and needy are supported by the 
same means. Each of the above men- 
tioned classes, — widows, single men and 
youths, single women and girls, — is 
placed under the special direction of 
elders of their own sex and condition, 
whose province it is to assist them with 
good advice and admonition, and to 
attend, as much as may be, to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of each 
individual. The children of either sex are 
under the immediate care of the super- 
intendent of the single chou*s, as these 
divisions are termed. Their instruction 
in religion, and in all the necessary 
branches of human knowledge, in good 
schools, carried on separately for either 
sex, is under the special superintend- 
ence of the stated minister of each com- 
munity, and of the Board of Elders. 
The spiritual welfare of the married 
people is also specially attended to, 
ordinarily by the minister of the con- 
gregation, and his wife. All these elders, 
of both sexes, together with the stated 
minister, to whom the preaching of the 
gospel is chiefly committed f although 
other elders who may be qualified par- 



ticipate therein), form, together with 
the persons to whom the economical con- 
cerns of the community are entrusted^ 
the Elders' Conference, or Board of 
Elders, in which rests the government 
of the community, with the concnrrencd 
of the committee elected by the inhabi- 
tants for all temporal concerns. This 
committee superintends the observance 
of all regulations, has charge of the 
police, and decides differences between 
individuals. Matters of a general na- 
ture are submitted to a meeting of the 
whole community, consisting either of 
all male members who are of age, or of 
a council elected by them. 

Public or private meetings are held 
in some congregations every evening in 
the week. Some of these are devoted 
to the reading of portions of Scripture, 
others to the communications of accounts 
from the missionary stations, and others 
to the singing of hymns or selected 
verses. On Sunday moniings, the church 
litany is publicly read, and sermons 
are preached, which, in most places, is 
the case likewise in the afternoon or 
evening. Discourses also are delivered 
to the congregation, in which the texts 
for the day are explained, and brought 
home to the particular circumstances of 
the community. Besides these regular 
means of edification, the festivals of the 
Christian Church, such as Easter, Whit- 
suntide, Christmas, &c., are comme- 
morated in a speciaJ manner, as well as 
some events of peculiar interest in the 
history of the society. Solemn church- 
music constitutes a a prominent feature 
of the means of edification, music in 
general being a favourable employment 
of the leisure of many. On particular 
occasions, they assemble expressly to 
listen to instrumental and vocal music, 
interspersed with hymns, in which the 
whole congregation joins, and occa- 
sionally with short addresses, while they 
partake together of a cup of coffee, tea» 
or chocolate, and light cakes, in token 
of fellowship and brotherly union. This 
solemnity is called a Zoue-Feast, and is 
in imitation of the custom of the AgaptB 
in the primitive Christian churches. Tba 
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l40rd*8 Supper ib celebrated at intervals, 
l^enerally by all commmiicant members 
together, with very solemn but sim- 
ple rites. Easter-morning is devoted 
to a solemnity of a peculiar kind. At 
•onrise, the congregation assembles in 
the burial-ground; a service, accom- 
panied by music, is performed, expres- 
sive of the joyful hopes of immortality 
and resurrection, and a solemn comme- 
moration is made of all who have, in 
the course of the last year, departed 
this life from among them» and ** gone 
home to the Lord" — an expression they 
often use to designate death. Consider- 
ing the termination of the present life 
no evil, but the entrance upon an eter- 
nal state of bliss to the sincere disciples 
of Christ, they desire to divest this event 
of all its terrors. The decease of every 
individual is announced to the commu- 
nity, in many congregations, by solemn 
music from a band of instruments. Out- 
ward appearances of mourning are dis- 
countenanced. The whole congregation 
follows the bier to the buriid- ground 
(which is commonly laid out with great 
regularity and neatness), accompanied 
by a band, playing the tunes of well- 
known verses, which express the hope 
of eternal life and resurrection, and the 
corpse is deposited in the grave during 
the praying of the funeral litany. The 
preservation of purity, both of doc- 
trine and practice, is intrusted to 
the Board of Elders and its different 
members, who are to give instruction 
and admonition to those under their 
care, and make a discreet use of the 
established church-discipline. In cases 
of immoral conduct, or open disregard 
of the regulations of the society, the fol- 
lowing discipline is resorted to. If 
expostulations are unsuccessful, offen- 
ders are for a time withheld from par- 
ticipating in the holy oonununton, or 
called before the committee. For per- 
tinadotts misconduct, or flagrant ex- 
cesses, the offender it dismissed from 
the society. 

The highest chnroh-officers, generally 
speaking, are the Bishops, through whom 
the regular eucc ess ion of oidination, 



transmitted from the ancient Church of 
the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, 
is preserved, and who alone are autho- 
rized to ordain ministers, though they 
possess no authority in the government 
of the church, except such as they derive 
from some other office, being most fre- 
quently presidents of some Board of 
Elders. There are also presbyters, or 
stated ministers of congregations, and 
deacons. The degree of deacon is con- 
ferred upon young ministers and mis- 
sionaries, by which they are authorized 
to administer the sacraments. 

Females, although elders among thehr 
own sex, are never ordained ; nor have 
they a vote in the deliberations of the 
Board of Elders, which they attend for 
the sake of giving and receiving infer* 
mation. 

It now remuns to give some account 
of the numbers and extent of the so- 
dety. On the continent of Europe, 
and in Great Britain, the number of 
persons living in their different com- 
munities, br formed into societies closely 
connected with the church, does- not ex- 
ceed twelve thousand, including chil- 
dren. Their number in the United 
States fidls somewhat short of six thou- 
sand souls. Besides these, there ara 
about three times this number of per- 
sons dispersed through Germany, Livo- 
nia, Switzerland, France, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Holland, who 
are occasionally visited by brethren, and 
confirmed in their religious prindples» 
while they have no ecclesiastical con- 
nection with the Unity. These cannot 
be considered members of the sodety, 
though they may maintain a spiritual 
connection with it. The numbOTs of 
converts from heathen nations, are re- 
guUrly reported, and now exceed 60,000 
souls, comprehending aU those who are 
in any way under the care of the mis- 
sionaries. Indeed it never was the ob- 
ject of the Brethren's church to attempt 
the Christianization of whole nations or 
tribes, as such must, in the majority of 
instances, be a merely nominal con* 
version. They profess to admit those 
only to the rite of baptism, who give 
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evidence of iheir fidth, by tbe change 
wronght in their life and conduct. On 
this account, thejr have everywhere 
Introdnced among their converts from 
the heathen, a diMipline similar to their 
own, as far as circumstances permit. 
It would be difficult to conceive, that 
the peculiar views, and the regulations 
of a society such as that of the United 
Brethren, could ever be adopted by 
any large body of men. They are best 
calculated for small communities. Any 
one desirous of separating from the 
society meets with no hinderance. 

The following is a succinct view of 
the principal establishments of the so- 
ciety. In the United States, they have 
settlements at Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
and Lititz, in Pennsylvania, and at 
Salem, in North Carolina. Bethlehem 
is, next to the mother community at 
Hermhnt, in Germany, their largest 
establishment Besides these, there are 
congregations at Newport, in Rhode 
Island, at New York, at Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, and York ; at Graceham in 
Maryland ; and several country congre- 
gations scattered through Pennsylvania, 
Che members of which chiefly dwell on 
their plantations, -but have a common 
place of worship. There are four of 
this description in North Carolina, in 
the vicinity of Salem. The whole num- 
ber of congregations is twenty-two ; of 
these there are ten village congregations, 
four city, and eight country congrega- 
tions. The number of pastors and 
assistant pastors is twenty-four; two 
bishops, two administrators, four war- 
dens, and four principals of schools. 
The total number of members, at pre- 
sent, in the United States, is about six 
thousand. 

In England, theur chief settlements 
are Fulneck near Leeds, Fairfield near 
Manchester, Ockbrook near Derby. 
Congregations likewise exist in the fol- 
lowing towns and villages: — London, 
Bedford, Eimbolton, Bath, Bristol, 
Leominster, Malmesbnry, Devonport 
and Haverfordwest ; Wyke Mirfield, Go- 
mersal and Baildon in Yorkshire, Dukin- 
field in Cheshire, Salem in Lancashire, 



Woodford in Northamptonshire, TytheN 
ton in Wiltshire, Brockwear and Kings- 
wood m Gloucestershire, Pertenhall and 
Riselev in Bedfordshire. In Scotland, 
there IS only one congregation, viz., in 
the town of Ayr. In Irdand, there are 
settlements at Gracehill near Ballymena, 
and Gracefield near Magherafelt, and 
congregations in Dublin and at Cosote- 
hiU (Cavan), BaUinderry (Antrim> 
Kilwarlin and Kilkeel (Down). 

On the continent of Europe. In Ger- 
many, Hermhut near Zittau, Niesky 
near Goerlitz, Kleinwelke near Bantzen, 
Gnadenberg near Buntzlan, Gnadenfref 
near Beichenbach, Gnadenfeld nearCoflA 
Neusaltz on the Oder, Ebersdorf near 
Lobenstein, Neudietendorf near Gotha, 
KSnigsfeld near Villingen, Neuwied near 
Coblentz, Gnadau near Magdeburg) 
Berlin and RixdorC In Denmark, 
Christiansfeld (Schleswig), in Holland, 
Zeyst near Utrecht. In Russia, at 
Sarepta near Astrachan. The claasipd 
and theological institutions in which 
candidates for the service of the Church 
ordinarily receive their education, are, as 
already stated, at Niesky and Gnaden- 
feld. There are also boarding schoou 
established at many of the foreign set- 
tlements, of which those at Neuwied on 
the Rhine, are at present the most in 
repute. In England and Ireland, there are 
likewise flourishing schools for youths 
of both sexes, of which those at Fulneck 
in Yorkshire, have been the longest in 
existence, and are the most important. 
In these institutions, many children of 
Christian parents belonging to other 
denominations, have, in the course of 
the past half-century, received good 
and careful education, particular atten- 
tion being paid to their religious prin- 
ciples and their moral training. 

The number of individuals in actual 
communion with the Moravian Churches, 
attached to its several congregations on 
the continent of Europe, in Great Bri- 
tain, and in North America, is estimated 
at little more than 16,000. With these 
however, are connected by a very dose 
spiritual bond, a numerous company) 
amounting to at least 100,000 penouSi 
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membera of other Protestant Ghnrohes, 
(especiallj the Lutheran and the Be- 
formed,) to whose edification and 
growth in grace, the Brethren's Chnrch 
has for more than a oentaiy been per- 
mitted to minister, through the instm- 
mentalitj of servants appointed for that 
purpose, both stationary and itinerant 
This important and extensive work, 
known as the work of the DiasporcL^ 
is carried on in almost every district of 
Protestant Germany, in Switzerland 
and the sonth of France, in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, in Poland, and in 
the Russian Baltic provinces of Livonia 
and £sthonia. In the spiritual care of 
the numerous societies scattered through 
these countries, about a hundred Breth- 
ren and Sisters are employed. In the 
United States of North America, much 
lias been done of late years, for the reli- 
gions instruction and edification of the 
myriads of emigrants from the old 



world, who have found a home in the 
western states ; and in the north of Ire- 
land, similar efforts have been made for 
the spread of the Gospel among those 
who were '^ignorant and out of the 
way," by means of the Brethren's Scrip- 
ture Readers' Society. 

Of the veiy extensive missionary 
work, in which the Brethrens' Ghurch 
has been engaged for a period of a hun- 
dred and twenty years, some particulars 
will be found in the annexed statistics. 

The number of converts from the 
heathen in their congregations, now 
amounts to four times the number of 
which their flocks at home consist, and 
it is steadily increasing. In seventy-nine 
missionary stations, 294 missionaries 
have the pastoral charge of about 69,000, 
gathered from the nations enumerated 
below, of whom 20,234 were communi- 
cants. At the beginning of 1851, the 
distribution was as follows :«- 



1732 
1754 
1756 
1775 
1705 

1738 

1736 

1783 

1734 

1764 
1849 
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Among the NegroeS"- 
West-India Islaivt>s — 

St Thomas, St. Groix, and St. Jan... 

Jamaica. 

Antigua. 

St. Kitt's 

Barbadoes and Tobago 

South America — 

Surinam, &c 

Among the Hottentots, f^c, — 
South Africa. 

Among the Greenlandera^^ 
Greenland. < 

Among the Indians and Esquimaux' 

North America 

Ditto — Goast of Labrador 

Gentral America. 

Among the Negro Slaves^— 
East Florid A. 

Among the Ahorigines^^ 
Australia — ^Victoria 

Total 
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13 
7 
4 
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4 
4 
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86 
19 
11 
18 

65 

55 

23 

13 

30 
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10,087 

13,311 

8,021 

4,045 

5,811 

17,933 

6,106 

2,017 

490 

1,308 
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By rigid eoonomv, by constant efibrts 
to render the mifleions eelf-sapporting, 
and becaose the misBionaries forego the 
receipt of salaiy, the institutions are 
carried on at an annnal expense of 
aboat £13,000; bat the Brethren are 
&w in number, and mostly poor, and 
are unable therefore to maintain, with- 
out much assbtanoe such extensive mis- 
sions. They can seldom raise, them- 
selves, above a fourth part of the amount 
required. Distressing embarrassments 
have occasionally visited them, and they 
must long since have relinquished many 
of their stations, but for the bounty of 
benevolent friends, chiefly in England 
and Scotland, whose unceasing support 
can alone avert future difficulties. 



The following sketch of the origin and 
progress of the Greenland mission of the 
United. Brethren, is from the pen of the 
Christian poet, James Montgomery, 
Esq., of Sheffield. Mr. Montgomery is 
a member of the Moravian Church, of 
which his parents were missionaries :-» 

In order to efifect the benevolent pur- 
pose of converting the Greenlanders to 
the faith of Christ, Matthew Stach, and 
his cousin. Christian Stach, proceeded 
to Copenhagen early in the spring of 
1733. Nouing can more strikingly 
exhibit the ze^ of those devoted ser- 
vants of Christ, than the truly apostolic 
spirit in which they entered upon their 
arduous labours in His vineyard. They 
literally obeyed the injunction of Christ 
to His disciples, when He sent them out 
to preach the Gospel : — ^* Take nothing 
for your journey^ neither staves, nor 
scrip, neither breadf neither money, 
neidier have two coats apiece^ "There 
was no need of much time," says one 
of them, ^^ or expense for our equip- 
ment. Tbecongregation consisted chiefly 
of poor exiles, who had not much to 
give, and we ourselves had nothing but 
the clothes on our backs." A few shillings 
oonstituted their pecuniary resources; 
they travelled to Copenhagen on foot ; 
the unfavourabFe prospect on reaching 
that city did not dispirit them; they 
committed their cause to God, fully 



persuaded that if their intentions were 
pleasing in His sight. He could be at no 
loss for ways and means of bringing 
them to Greenland, and of supporting 
and protecting them there, in this 
confident hope they were not disap- 
pointed; — Count Fless, First Lord of 
the Bed-chamber, interested himself for 
them : and, at his recommendation, the 
King wrote a letter, with his own hand, 
to the Bev. Hans Egede, the Danish 
Missionary, in their behalf. 

In one of his conversations with them. 
Count Fless asked how they intended 
to maintain themselves in Greenland? 
Unacquainted with the situation and 
climate of the country, our Missionarie« 
answered, " By the labour of our hands 
and God^s blessing ;" adding, '^ that they 
would build a house, and cultivate a 
piece of land, that they might not be 
burdensome to any.*' He objected, that 
there was no timber fit for building in 
that country. ^^If this is the case," 
said our Brethren, ^^ then we will dig 
a hole in the earth and lodge there.^ 
Astonished at their ardour in the cause 
in which they had embarked, the Count 
replied, ^* No, you shall not be driven 
to that extremity ; take the timber with 
you, and bculd a house ; accept of these 
fifty dollars for that purpose." 

When the Brethren arrived in Green- 
land, they experienced often the greatest 
difficulty in procuring a subsistence; 
they now and then earned a little by 
writing for the Danish missionaries, till 
the stock of provisions at the colony 
began to faiL By this time, however, 
they had not only learned to be satisfied 
with very mean and scanty fare, but had 
also inured themselves to the eating of 
seaW flesh, mixing up a little oatmeal 
with traui-oil. Such were some of the 
hardships endured by them. Yet even 
train-oil was a delicacy, compared to 
some of the fare which the calls of hun- 
ger obliged them to use. 

The Missionaries were plain men, 
who only knew their native tongue; 
and who, in order to acquire one of the 
most barbarous dialects upon earth, had 
to learn the Danish language first, that 
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ihey might avail themselves of the 
grammar of the Rev. Hans Egede. So 
saooessful, however, has been this mis- 
BioD, that now nearly the whole of the 
Greenland population, in the neighbour- 
hood of thi^e out of four of their settle- 
ments, is become Christian. The state 
of society is wonderfully changed, and 
spiritual instruction, throug1\ the medium 
partly of the Danish, as well as Mora- 
vian teachers, is at least as universal in 
those frozen regions as in our own 
countiy. Here also the desure for the 
Gospel is spreading among the heathen 
on the southern e£ores ; and a fourth 
settlement near Statenhnk, the southern- 
most point of Greenland, has been 
established for their benefit in faith and 
hope, and has been greatly blessed. It 
has been named FredericksthaL 

The account of the conversion of the 
first Greenlander deserves a particular 
reciul:— On the 2d of June, 1738, 
write the Missionaries, ** many South- 
landers visited us. Brother Beck, at 
the time, was copying a translation of 
that portion of St Li3ce*s Gospel which 
relates the agony of our Saviour m the 
garden. He r^ a few sentences to 
the heathen ; and, after some conversa- 
tion with them, he gave them an account 
of the creation of the world, the faU of 
man, and his redemption by Christ. In 
speaking on the latter subject, the Spirit 
of God enabled him to enlarge, with 
more than usual energy, on the sufier- 
ings and death of our Saviour, and to 
exhort his hearers seriously to consider 
the vast expense at whidi Jesus had 
ransomed the souls of his people. Upon 
this, the Lord opened the heart of one 
of the company, whose name was 
Kayamak, who^ stepping up to the 
table in an earnest manner, exclaimed 
'How was that? TeU me that once 
more; for I too desu« to be saved.* 
These words, which were such as had 
never before been uttered by a Green- 
lander, penetrated the soul of Brother 
Becky who, with great emotion, gave 
them a fuller account of the life and 
death of our Saviour, and the scheme 
of salvation through Him. Some of 



the Pagans laid their hands on thdr 
mouth, which is their usual custom, 
when struck with amazement On 
Kayamak an impression was made that 
was not transient, but had taken deep 
root in his heart By means of his 
conversation, his family, (or those who 
lived in the same tent with him,) tirero 
brought under conviction ; and, before 
the end of the month, three large fami- 
lies came with all their property, and 
pitched their tents near the dwelUng of 
our Brethren, * in order,' as they said, 
' to hear the joyful news of man's re- 
demption.*" — Kayamak became emi- 
nently serviceable to the missions, as a 
teacher of his countrymen, and adorned 
his Christian profession till his death. 

A great change took place, from this 
time, in the mode adopted by the 
Brethren in their endeavours to instract 
the natives. The method hitherto pur- 
sued by them, consisted, principally, in 
speaking to the heathen of the existence, 
the attributes, and perfections of God, 
and enforcing obedience to the divine 
law; hoping, by these means, gradually 
to prepare their minds for the reception 
of the sublimer and more mysterious 
troths of the Gospel. Abstractedly 
considered, this method may appear the 
most rational; but, when reduced to 
practice, it was found wholly inefi[ectuaL 
For five years, the Missionaries had 
laboured in this way, and could scarcely 
obtain a patient hearing firom the 
savages. Now, therefore, they deter- 
mmed, in the literal sense of the words, 
to preach at once, Christ and Him 
crucified. No sooner did they declare 
unto the Greenlanders the " Word of 
Reconciliation" in its native sim- 
plicity, than they beheld its converting 
and saving power. Thi$ reached the 
hearts of their audience, and produced 
the most astonishing effects. An im- 
pression was made, which opened a 
way to their consdenoes, and iUnmined 
their understandinffs. They remained 
no longer the stupid and brutish orea- 
tures they had once been; they felt 
they were sinners, and trembled at their 
danger; they rejoiced in the Savioart 
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«nd mn mdered capable of more 
•salted pleasorei than thoee arising 
Unom plenrr of teals, and the low grati- 
llMition of sensoal appetites. A sore 
fimndation being thnslaid in the know- 
ledge of s craoified Redeemer, the mis- 
nonaries soon found that this supplied 
their young converts with s powerful 
motive to l£e abhorrence of rin, and the 
performance of every moral duty towards 
God and their neighbour ; taught them 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world ; animated them 
with the glorious hope of life and im- 
mortality ; and gave them the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of (Sad, as 
the Creator, Preserver, and Moral Gov- 
ernor of the world, in a maimer far 



more correct and iuflnential than thej 
could have hoped to attidn, had they 
persevered in the first mode of instmc- 
tion. The Missionaries themsdyes 
derived benefit from this new method 
of preaching. The doctrines of the 
Gross of Ghrist warmed, and enlivened 
their own souls in so powerful a man- 
ner, that they could address the heathen 
with uncommon liberty and fervour, 
and were often astonished at each othei'B 
power of utterance. In short, the hap- 
piest results have attended this practice, 
not only at first, and in Greenland, bnt 
in every other country where the Breth- 
ren have since laboured for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. 
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THE BAPTISTS, 

BY REV. F. A. COX, D.D., LL.D^ 
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The two great peculiarities of the I 
Baptist denomination respects the mode 
and subjects of baptism. In the former 
they differ from the Independents, or, 
as they are oontroversiallj called, the 
Faedobaptists ; in the latter with the 
oommanions that agree with the Church 
of England, in thinking that children 
ought to be '^ discreetly dipped.** 

m support of their views respecting 
the MODE, they maintain that the 
Greek word, of which baptism is but 
the English form, properly and exclu- 
sively signifies immersion^ and that, 
consequently, the command to baptize 
can only be fulfilled in this manner. 
Hence the idea entertained by many 
that the application of water in any 
way, by sprinkling, pouring, or plung- 
ing, as equally legitimate, according 
to the design of £e institution, they 
entirely repudiate. In the criticd 
discussion of the subject, some of 
their body also zealously argue that 
immersion is not at all a mode of bap- 
tism, but is baptism itself; on the same 
gronnd that to represent immersion as 
a mode of immersion would be a pal- 
pable absurdity ; and this would seem 
obvious enough if it de admitted that 
the Greek term can only be represented 
by the word immersion. In proof of 
this, the Baptists ailego^ 

1. That the term is nsed in the sense 
of immersion throughout the whole ez- 
teot of Greek literature, as the dipping 
of a pitcher in water, dipping an anow 
in poisonous matter, dipping a pen in 
ink ; that persons the most profoundly 
akllled in the original langnago of 



Scripture, and in the histoiy of the 
Christian Church, have admitted this 
to be the primary signification and the 
primitive practice ; and that the use of 
the term in the modem Greek oorrobo* 
rates this translation. 

2. That the curcumstances attending 
the administration of the ordinance of 
baptism at the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, are equally significant and con- 
clusive. They remark that persons 
were '* baptized in Jordan,*' (Matt. iii. 
6 ; Mark i. 9 ') " in Vie river Jordan/' 

iMark i. 5 ;) that baptize cannot, there- 
ore, mean to pour^ because to pour 
applies to the element, not to the person; 
and in that case the water would be 
said to be poured upon the person, not 
the person poured in or into the water ; 
nor can it mean to sprinkle, for it is 
evidently needless to place a person in 
a river to sprinkle a little water upon 
him, nor is it ever done by those who 
maintain that sprinkling is baptism* 
The Baptists also remark that Jesus, 
after having been baptized, *^ went up 
straightway out of the water,*' (Matt, iii* 
16 {) that **both Philip and the eunuch 
went down into the water;'* that the 
latter was baptized while there, and that 
they both came *'np out of the water,*' 
(Acts viii. 88, 89 ;) circumstances which 
plainly show that to baptize is to dip 
under water ; thev also refer to the ex- 
pression, ^^ buried with Christ by bap- 
tism," as implvinff that in baptism 
persons were *^bnned" in the water; 
and that when the gift of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, (AoU i. 6,) f" 
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caDed a baptism, and our Lord says of 
his last agony, ** I have a baptism to be 
baptized witti," (Luke zii. 20 ;) there 
is an evident allusion to the fulness of 
that g^ft, and the depth of those suffer- 
ings, both of which find an emblem in 
immersion, bnt none in the use of a 
little watcnr, as in pouring or sprink- 
ling. 

Bnt as it regards the mode of bap- 
tism, this body of Christians contend 
that they are not distinguished from 
the yast mass of the Christian world. 
They appeal to the testunonies of eminent 
divines, not of their own body, and to 
the practices of the Catholic, the old 
English Episcopal Church, and to the 
Greek and Armenian Churches of the 
present day. The following may be 
regarded as a specimen of such Fsedo- 
baptist evidence on the subject: — 
**They (the primitive Christians) led 
them into the water, and with no other 
garments bnt what might serve to cover 
nature, they at first laid them down in 
the water as a man might be laid in 
a grave, and then they said these 
words, ^ / baptize or wa^h thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost' Then they raised 
them up again, and dean garments 
were put on them: firom whence 
came tbe phrases of being baptized into 
Chrisfs death ; of being buried with 
him by baptism into death ^ of our be- 
ing risen with Christy and of our 
putting on the Lord Jesus Christ ; of 
putting off the old man and putting 
on the new, (Bom. vi. 3-5 ; Col. ii. 
12, iii. 1-10 ; Kom. xiii. 14."-.5wAop 
Burnet^ Ex. zxxiz. Art., p. 874. " To 
baptize signifies to plunge, as is granted 
by ail the world." — Bishop Bossuet, 
^* The word baptize signifies to im- 
merse, and the right of immersion was 
observed by the andent church; and 
from these words it may be inferred 
that baptism was administered by 
plunging the whole body under water.'' 
-^Calvin. Obs. on John iii. 23. " The 
custom of the ancient churches was not 
aprinkling, but immersion."— BmA(>p 
TaylAn-* Duet, dubit. B. ill. «< The per- 



son baptized went down into the water, 
and was, as it were, buried under it" — 
Bishop Pearce. Note on 1 Cor. xv. 29. 
" We grant that baptism, then, (in the 
primitive times,) was by washing the 
whole body. Though we have thought 
it lawful to disuse the manner of dip- 
ping, and to use less water, yet we 
presume not to change the use and sig- 
nification of it.** — Baxter. On Matt 
liL 6. The same writer says, '* There- 
fore, in our baptism, we are dipped 
under water^ as signifying we are 
dead and buried to sin,'^ — On Bom. 
vi. 4. " It being so expressly declared 
here (Bom. vi. 4, and CoL iL 12) that 
we are buried with Christ in baptism, 
by being buried under water, and the 
argument to oblige us to a conformity 
to his death by dying to sin being 
taken hence, and this immersion being 
religiously observed by all Christians 
FOB THIRTEEN CENTURIES, and ap- 
proved by our church, and the change 
of it into sprinkling, even without any 
allowance from the Author of the insti- 
tution, or any license from any coundi 
of the church, being that which the 
Bomanist still nrgeth to justify his re- 
fusal of the cup to the laity, if it were 
to be wished that this custom might 
again be of general use." — Whitby, 
Note on Bome vL 4. *' In England, of 
late years, I ever thought the parson 
baptized his own fingers, rather than 
the child." — Selden, *^ It is certain 
that, in the words of Bom. vL 3, 4, 
there is an allusion to the manner of 
baptism, which was by immersion.^*—' 
Whitefield, Eighteen Sermons. '^ ' Bu- 
ried with him in baptism.' It seems 
the part of candour to confess that here 
is an allusion to the manner of baptiz> L 
ing by immersion, as most usual ih t- 
thosi early times."— Porfdnrf^/c. The[ \ 
same excellent writer, noticing the case 
of Philip and the emmch, says, '* It 
would be very unnatural to suppose that r 
they went down into the water^ merely ^ 
that Philip might take up a little waten^ 
in his hand to pour on the eunuch.*^ 
^* Maiy Welsh, aged eleven days, waa . 
baptized, aooording to the first chnrch^ \ 
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«nd the inle of the Church of England, 
hn immersion.^ — Wesley, Journal of 
the time he passed in Georgia. 

It would be exceedingly easy to add 
to these statements maltitndes of similar 
testimonies ; snch as that of 

Beza, — ^'^ Christ commanded qb to 
be baptized, by which word it is certain 
immersion is signified ;*'— or, 

Vitringa. — ^^ The act of baptizing is 
the immersion of believers in water; 
this expresses the force of the word ; 
tbas also it was performed by Christ 
and his apostles ;"— or, 

Salmasius, — "Baptism is immer- 
sion, and was administered in ancient 
times according to the force and mean- 
ing of the word ;'*-— or, 

ArcJdfishop TiUotson, — " Anciently, 
those who were baptized were im- 
mersed and bnried in the water, to re- 
present their death to sin, and then did 
rise np again out of the water, to sig- 
nify their entrance npon a new life, and 
to these cnstoms the apostle alludes, Bo- 
mans vi. 2-6 ;"— or, 

Dr. Campbell, — " The word baptize, 
both in sacred writers and classical, 
aignifies to dip, to plunge, to immerse." 

The words of Martin Luther are re- 
markable: — ^'I could wish that such 
as are to be baptized should be com- 
pletely immersed into water, according 
to the meaning of the word, and the 
signification of the ordinance ; not be- 
cause I think it necessary, but it would 
be beautiful to have a full and perfect 
•ign of so perfect and full a thing ; as 
also, without doubt, it was instituted 
by Christ.'* 

IVith regard to the suBJBcn of 
baptism, the distinction of the Baptists 
from other denominations of Christians 
is, that they require a personal profes- 
■fton of faith in Christ as an indispen- 
■able requisite to the ordinance* They 
insist on the absolutely personal nature 
of true religion, which in none of its 
acts can be performed by proxy, or 
that those who are unconsdons, aa in* 
Iknts, of what is done can be members 
of the Christian Church, or competent 
to its institiitionB I thaty Ib fiu^ the 



concmrence of the sanctified mind is 
the essential element of all Christian 
obedience. One of theur writers aska, 
as all do in one form of expression or 
another, "Ought the profession of 
Christianity to be a matter of mere im- 
position, or a matter of free oonvictioa 
and choice ? and if religion be personal^ 
all religious acts and ordinances must 
be so ? It is plain that acts and ordi- 
nances of a different description would 
be out of harmony with the character 
of religion itself." .... "Believers, 
and believers only," it \b further said, 
"who have been convinced by the 
Word and Spirit of God that they are 
in a siniul and dangerous condition, and 
who have been guided by the same* 
Word and Spirit to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as a Redeemer able and willing 
to forgive, and sanctify, and save them; 
these, and these only, are the proper 
subjects for the significant and solemn 
ordinance of baptism." 

The Baptists plead the various in« 
stances recorded in the New Testament 
as confirmatory of their views of what 
they distinctively denominate " be- 
lievers' baptism," as exclusively theirs. 

Those baptized by John confessed 
their sins. (Matt. iiL G.) The Lord 
Jesus Christ gave the command to 
teach and baptize. (Matt, xxviii. 19 ; 
Mark xvi. 15, 16.) At the day of Pen- 
tecost, they who gladly received the 
word were baptized, and they after- 
wards continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles' doctrine and fellowship. (Acts 
ii. 41, 42, 47.) At Samaria, those 
who believed were baptized, both men 
and women. (Acts viii. 12.) The 
eunuch openly avowed his faith, (in 
reply to Philip's statement — If thoa 
believest with all thine heart thou 
mayest,) and went down into the wa- 
ter and was baptized. (Acts viii. 86, 
39.) Saul of Tarsus, after his sight was 
restored, and he had received the Holy 
Ghost, arose and was baptized. (Acts 
ix. 17, 18.) Cornelius and his friends 
heard Peter, received the Holy Ghost, 
and were baptized. (Acta x. 44-48.) 
Lydia heard Panl and Silaa ; the Lord 
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opened her beart, and she was baptized, 
and her hoiuehold. Paul afterwards 
went to her hoose and comforted the 
brethren. (Acts zri. 14, 16, 40.) The 
jailor, and all his honse, heard the 
word, and were baptized, believing and 
xejoicing in God. (Acts xvL 82, 84.) 
Crispns, and all his house, and many 
Corinthians, heard, believed, and were 
baptized. (Acts zviii. 8.) The disdples 
of Ephesus heard and were baptized. 
(Acts xix. 6.) The household of Ste- 
phanns, baptized by Paul, were the 
first fmits of Achaia, and addicted 
themselves to the ministry of the saints. 
(ICor. L16; xvi. 16.) 

In opposition to many who deny the 
perpetuity of baptism, the Baptists 
maintain that the ordinance is as obli- 
gatory at the present time as it was 
at its first institution; assigning the 
following reasons for this persuasion : — 

1. That baptism was divinely insti- 
tuted as an ordinance of the Christian 
religion, and administered by inspired 
apostles to both Jews and Gentiles, is 
plain from the preceding remarks. 

2. There is no intimation that the 
law of baptism was designed to be re- 
stricted to any nation, or limited to any 
period of time. It is a general law, 
without any restriction, except that 
which refers to character — '*he that 
believeth.** 

8. A Divine law must continue obli- 
gatory until it is repealed by Divine 
authority. There is no intimation in 
the Scriptures that the law of baptism 
has been repealed, and therefore there 
is no reason to suppose its obligation 
has ceased. 

4. The permanent duration of the 
ordinance is plainly implied in the pro- 
mise, "Lo, I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world." (Blatt 
xxviii. 19, 20.) This important pro- 
mise was given at the time the ordi- 
nance was instituted, and it plainly 
supposes the continuance of baptism 
*' even to the end of the world.** 

5. Baptism is connected with the 
most important doctrines, duties, and 
^ivileges of the GospeL The Saviour 



connects it with the doctrine of the 
Trinity; preaching and believing the 
Gospel ; fulfilling dl righteousness ; and 
the promise of sdvation. (Matt. iii. 16 ; 
xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 16.) Paul con- 
nects it with the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Christ; with the be- 
liever's dying unto sin, living unto 
God, and putting on Christ (Rom. vi. 
3, 4; Gtd. iii. 27.) He connects it 
also with ^' one body, one Spirit, one 
hope, one Lord, one faith, one God and 
Father of all." (Eph. iv. 4-6.) Peter 
connects it with the "remission of sins.^' 
(Acts ii. 88.) And also with salvation 
and a good conscience. (1 Peter iii. 21.) 
To discontinue the ordinance would be 
to dissolve its connection with all these 
doctrines, duties, and privileges. And 
who, without authority from the Divine 
Author of the institution, can do this- 
with impunity? 

6. Baptism answers all the purposes 
at this day which it answered in the 
first age of Christianity, and these are 
as needful now as they were then. No 
reason can be assigned for the observ- 
ance of the ordinance in the Apostlea*^ 
days, which will not apply in all its 
force to believers in every age of the 
Christian Churoh. 

7* The above considerations afford 
incontestible proof of the perpetuity of 
Christian baptism, and show that its 
observance is as obligatory at present 
as it was in the days of the Apostles ; 
and that it will continue to be as ob- 
bligatory until the consummation of all 
things. 

8. It being thus evident fix)m the 
Scriptures that baptism is designed by the 
Head of the Church to be co-existent with 
the Gospel S3rstem, as a constituent part 
of it, and co-extensive with repentance 
toward God and faith toward the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; it is manifestly a great 
error to imagine that the obligation to 
baptism has ceased. There is not the 
slightest foundation for such opinion ; 
against it there is the strongest evi- 
dence. Should this fall into the hands 
of any who dispute this statement, we 
I would entreat them seriously to consider 
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wliether they are not, throngh their 
mistaken opinions regiurding the per- 
petnitj of water baptism, doing great 
dishonour to the Savioor bj disobeying 
his command, and to the Holy Spirit, 
by rejecting his written will, in setting 
•side what the Scriptnres so plainly 
teach to be binding on all believeiB to 
the end of the world. 

9. To suppose that the necessity of 
water baptism is superseded by the 
haptism of the Holy Ghost, is mani- 
festly erroneous on two accounts : — 

First: There is now, in the Scripta- 
nl sense of the words, no baptism of 
the Spirit. No miraculous gift, no 
converting operation, no sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Spirit, is ever, by the 
inspired writers, called the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, except what took place 
<m the day of Pentecost, and at the first 
calline of the Gentiles in the house of 
Comeuus. On these two occasions the 
promise of baptism in the Holy Ghost 
was fulfilled, and in reference to no 
other events do the sacred writers 
speak of the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
The b€»towment of the Spirit on these 
two occasions is quite different from 
every former and every subsequent te- 
•towment of the Spirit, so far as our 
knowledge extends. As the Word of 
God mentions no other baptism in the 
Holy Ghost than what took place at 
Pentecost, and in the house of Corne- 
lius, we have no warrant to expect the 
Scriptural baptism of the Spirit in the 
present day. We may, indeed, expe- 
rience the converting and sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, but these 
influences are not the Scriptural bap- 
tism of the Spirit, nor ought we to call 
them the baptism of the Spirit But if 
there is now, in the Scriptural sense, 
no baptism of the Spirit, how can we 
iCMonably snppose that baptism in 
water ia rendered nnnecessaiy by oar 
being baptised in the Spirit? 

SeooQoly: Bnt suppodng eveiy be- 
Berer wee ae truly baptized in the Holy 
Ghoet as Cornelius was, this would in 
no ifrise diminish his obligations to be 
biftited in water. Did not the Apoitle 



Peter command the Pentecostal converts 
to be baptized ? And is it not expressly 
recorded that they were baptized ? Did 
not the same inspired Apostie command 
Cornelius and his friends to be baptized 
in water, and assign their being baptized 
in the Holy Ghost as a reason for their 
being baptized in water? *'Can any 
man forbid water, that these should not 
be baptized, who have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we ?" Is it not 
passing strange that what an inspired 
Apostie urged as a reason for the o&- 
servance of water baptism, should be 
adduced by some professing Christians 
as a reason for Aeir neglect of that 
baptism? 

Having stated the principles, we pro* 
ceed to a brief history of the Baptists. 
They claim for themselves the highest 
antiquity, inasmuch as they plead 
apostolic authority and practice, and 
find multitudes fix)m the earliest times 
who have maintained their sentiments, 
and administered the ordinances of re- 
ligion in the same manner. Mosheim 
states that the '* true origin of that 
sect which acquired the denomination 
of Anabaptists, is hidden in the depths 
of antiquity;" and Cardinal Hosius, 
chairman of the Council of Trent, in 
1655, says, " if the truth of religion 
were to be judged of by the readiness 
and cheerfulness which a man of any 
sect shows in suffering, then the opinions 
and persuasions of no sect can be truer 
or surer than those of the Anabaptists ; 
since there have been none for twelve 
hundred years past, that have been 
more grievously punished." Bishop 
Burgess remarks, that the early British 
churches bore a striking resemblance to 
the model institution at Jerusalem." 

It must bo observed that the denomt* 
nation of Baptists as at present exlstuig, 
regard the term Anabaptists as a term 
of reproach, because it seems to identify 
them with the Anabaptists of MmiAer* 
who were guilty of great excesses at the 
time of the Reformation in Germany, 
and adopted sentiments whicJi they 
entirely diBdaim. The only poiot in 
wbiob there seems to be an agreement, 
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ia that of the rejection of infant baptism. 
The Baptists only baptize those whom 
they conceive to have been unbaptized 
before, because they deny the validity 
of any baptism which is not practised 
by immersion, and on a personal pro- 
fession of faith in Christ. 

Christianity was introduced into Bri- 
tsun in the first century, probably by 
Claudia, a lady of Wales, who was con- 
verted by Paul at Rome; and during 
the second century, it made considerable 
advances. Several churches were formed 
which sufifered severely from the perse- 
cuting edicts of Diocletian. They main- 
tained however their Christian integrity 
and purity; but under the patronage of 
the State in the person of Constantine, 
they became corrupt and relapsed into 
Pelagianism. A considerable number 
however were reclaimed through the 
labours of two Welchmen, and were 
rebaptized in the river Allen, neaf 
Chester, about a.d. 410. Thirty yeanf 
afterwards, immorality prevailed to such 
an extent, that the more pious with- 
drew into solitudes, while the rest 
united their system with that of Druid- 
ism. The main body of the Christian 
church, as Dr. Thomas Fuller relates, 
was located in Wales. 

Such was the general condition of 
ecclesiastical sodety when Austin reached 
Britain, by whose influence ten thousand 
persona we e converted to that church, 
and on Christmas Day, a.d. 598, were 
baptized in the river Swale, near York. 
In this there was no compulsion, each 
one being left to act voluntarily. Austin 
sent into Wales to the original pas- 
tors and churches, but after several 
conferences, they declined his proposal 
to baptize children or minors. Many 
of the Welch churches were destroyed 
by military force, and a fierce contro- 
versy arose between the ancient British 
Christians, and the converts of Austin 
on the ^ro^ subjects of baptism, which 
was of long continuance. Neither 
Constantine, nor the sons of Sebert, the 
Christian king of the East Saxons were 
baptized in infancy. The history of 
the first baptism in England by Bede, 



18 an exact counterpart of the histoiieb 
of baptisms in the East, when converta 
were immersed in rivers or in the sea. 
Neither Gildus nor Bede furnish evidence 
of infant baptism for the first six cen- 
turies. 

Saxon Christianity relapsed into all 
but Paganism ; but afler three centuries, 
the Baptists again emerged firom ob- 
scurity. 

CoUier tells us that the confused state 
of the country allowed some of the 
Waldenses or Albigenses of the eleventh 
century to visit it. They were so suc- 
cessful among all classes, that William 
the Conqueror became alarmed, and 
decreed, says Newton, " that those who 
denied the Pope should not trade with 
his subjects." 

Another colony of people, belonging 
to a numerous sect of fanatics, says 
Lingard, '*who infested the north of 
Italy, Gaul, and Germany, and who 
were called Puritans," is said to have 
come into England. Usher calls them 
Waldenses, fix)m Aquitain; Spelman 
calls them Publicans, (Paulicians,) but 
says they were the same as the Wal- 
denses. They gained ground, and 
spread themselves and then: doctrines 
tdl over Europe. They laboured to win 
souls to Christ, and were guided only 
by the Word of God. They rejected sSl 
the "Bamm. ceremonies, refused to bap- 
tize infants, and preached against ^e 
Pope. Thirty of these were put to 
death near Oxford. The remainder of 
them worshipped in private, until Heniy 
11. came to the throne, in 1158, when, 
from the mildness of his measures, they 
appeared again publicly. It was now 
discovered that these people had several 
houses of the Aibigensian order in Eng- 
land. Collier observes, wherever this 
heresy prevailed, the churches were 
either scandalously neglected or pulled 
down. Infants, Hoveden tells us, were 
not baptized by them. The conflicts 
between the sovereigns of this kingdom 
and the archbishops, during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, permitted the 
Baptists to propagate then: sentiments 
veiy extensively, unmolested. The 
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sword not being in the hand of the 
dergy, thej employed the friars to 
preach down heresj ; but their condnct 
disgusted the people. 

The English Baptists were much re- 
viyed and increased bj the visit of 
Walter Lollard, a Dutchman. "He 
was remarkable," says Mosheim, '* for 
his eloquence and writings." He was 
an eminent barb or pastor among the 
Begherds, in Germany, who, Dr. Wall 
says, baptized anew aU who came over 
to their party. He was in sentiment 
the same as Peter de Bruis. About 
this period, 1838, colonies of weavers, 
Waldenses, came into the county of 
Norfolk. These people made little noise, 
though they existed in almost all the 
countries of Europe. Although the 
same in religious views as the Faterines, 
Picards, and Waldenses, they were now, 
aays Hallam, called Lollards. There 
had appeared in England, up to this 
time, about twenty good men, preachers 
of the Gospel, so that the soil was pre- 
pared, 8ir James Mackintosh says, for 
'after reformers. The Baptists now 
adopted a plan of dropping llieir written 
sentiments against popery in the way 
of the members of Parliament. In 
1368, thirty errors in matters of religion 
were charged on the people in. the 
neighbourhood of Ganteibury; one was, 
Du Pin tells us, that children oould be 
aaved without water baptism; but 
none, says Fox, gave baptism to chil- 
dren at this time but for salvation. 

Their numbers and decided hostility 
to the hierarchy aroused their adver- 
saries to adopt severe measures; and in 
1400, a law was passed, sentencing 
Lollards to be burned to death. In 
Norfolk they abounded, and there they 
suffered severely. Bonnar asked where 
the church was before Luther ? Fox 
says, the answer might have been, 
** Among the Lollards in the diocese of 
Norwich.*' The first martyr under this 
law was Sir William Sawtre, who was 
of Baptist sentiments. Still the Bible- 
men increased, and became dangerous 
to the Church. It is said they amounted 
to one humired /Aotfiaao* 



The printing of the Scriptures called 
forth Colet, Latimer, and others, to 
preach publicly, which aided the Bible- 
men, and led the way to the changes 
made by Henry YIII. Tyndale's New 
Testament threw a flood of light upon 
the English nation. The king's mis- 
understanding with the Pope led him to 
relieve and encourage the Lollards 
eveiywhere; and their brethren, with 
foreigners of every sentiment, flocked 
into England to enjoy liberty, and 
strengthen true religion. A book of the 
Lollards, entitled "The Sum of the 
Scriptures,*' was examined by the arch- 
bishop; he condemned the party who 
circulated it, for denying the baptism 
of the Gburch. Fourteen Mennonite 
brethren suffered death cheerfully ; and 
the reproach of Anahaptism now sup- 
planted that of the word LoUardism. 
These martyrdoms did not check their 
sentiments, but rather led men to inves- 
tigate them ; and such was the alarm 
of the clergy, that a convocation was 
called, seventy- six of their alleged errors 
condemned, and measures devised for 
their suppression. 

Under Edward, the penal laws were 
repealed ; the prisons were thrown open ; 
and many who had expatriated them- 
selves returned. The island was now 
divided into three religions sections, the 
Bapttsts, the Episcopalians of Rome, 
and the rigid Befbrmers from Geneva ; 
these all had liberty to speak and print. 
The Baptists were soon charged with 
proselytizing; and they became, Bishop 
Burnet says, very numerous in England* 
The clergy, not having the control of 
the swora, published their views on 
baptism; but the Baptists replied* 
** Children are of Christ*s kingdom 
without water," (Luke xviii. 16.) So 
numerous were the Baptists, that in one 
town five hundred were said to live ; 
and, as books did not answer the in- 
tended purpose, a commission was in* 
tnuted to Cranmer for their suppression^ 
which entailed sufferings on many. The 
general pardon of 1550 again excepted 
the Baptists; the churches in Kent were 
distorbed^and some eminent mensuffered* 
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On Qneen Mary's aooession to the 
throne, aU statutes in favoor of the 
Protestant religion were repealed. Many 
Nonconformists left the kingdom, but 
some exposed, to use Galvin^s language, 
the fopperies of the hierarchy of Eng- 
land, which awakened the revenge of 
Haiy 's council. Measures were devised 
to stay Anabaptism; these brethren, 
notwithstanding, boldly declared, 1st, — 
Tliat infant baptism was anti-ScripturaL 
2(1, — That it originated with popeiy; 
and, 8d, — That Christ commanded 
teaching to go before baptism. Mary's 
anger spent itself more particularly on 
the reformers. 

Elizabeth's reign promised liberty, 
but the conflicting opinions of the nation 
on the subject of religion reflected, she 
thought, on her prerogative. Not 
having succeeded in silencing the Bap- 
tists by proclamation, she commanded 
all Anabaptists to depart out of the 
kingdom within twenty-one days. 

On Queen Elizabeth's demise, James, 
king of Scotland, was welcomed to the 
throne. In Scotland he had experienced 
interruptions in his councils from the 
national clergy ; and in his new situa- 
tion many of these refused subscription 
to his articles of religion. To these 
indomitable spirits, James observed, 
** Your scruples have a strong tmcture 
of Anabaptism." The king subse- 
quently refused all concessions to Non- 
conformists. 

The misrepresentations by which the 
Psedobaptists assailed the sentiments of 
the Baptists at this period in reference 
to infant salvation were well calculated 
to prejudice their cause. The Menno- 
nite brethren, or family of love, who had 
for half a century maintained their posi- 
tion in the kingdom, memorialized the 
king on these misrepresentations, hoping, 
from his inaugural declaration, to obtain 
protection ; but their prayer was disre- 
garded, and their situation became 
increasingly critical. Mr. Wightman, 
a Baptist, was convicted of divers here- 
sies, December 14th, 1611, and was 
burnt soon after. Thus the first and 
the last martyrs in England were Bap- 



tists. Mr. Smyth, a leading minister 
among the Baptists, and his brethmii 
were the first to publ'ish a work agunst 
persecution. It was entitled, ^* Perse- 
cution Judged and Condemned." This 
book was dedicated ^^ to all that truly 
wish Jerusalem's prosperity and Baby- 
lon's destruction." It is well written : 
it mentions the long and harassing suf- 
ferings which the Baptists had been 
exposed to, and the patience with which 
they had endured them. In further 
vindication of their views, a Dutch 
work was translated, entitled, "A plain 
and well-grounded Treatise concerning 
Baptism." The contents of this little 
book occasioned considerable alarm, and 
the council was prevailed on to issue a 
proclamation against the Baptists and 
their books. Tbey once more appealed 
to the king ; avowed nobly their pecu- 
liarities, represented the hardships and 
grievances they had endured under his 
government, and entreated some miti- 
gation of his measures. Their appeal, 
however, proved of no avail. 

Charles the First, in 1625, succeeded 
to the throne of his father. Many 
Baptists, among others, who are usually 
denominated 2'he Puritan fathers^ had 
already left England, and fled to 
America. 

"Early in the sixteenth century,** 
writes Mr. Magoon, " in England, Sir 
Edward Coke, being in Church, where 
lawyers went in those early times, he 
one day discovered a lad taking notes 
during service. Being pleased with the 
modest worth of the lad, he asked his 
parents to permit him to educate their 
emulative son. Coke sent him to 
Oxford University. He drank from 
the fountains of knowledge, and in 
those draughts he found 

The sober certainty of woUng bllMi* 

•* ' As the hart panteth for the water 
brooks,' he longed for the wisdom that 
rouses the might which so often and so 
long slumbers in a peasant's arm. He 
communed with the past and with his 
own startling thoughts. He summoned 
around him the venerable sages of an- 
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tiqaiij, and m their presence made a 
feast of fat things. 

■ A perpetnal feast of nectand sweet% 
"Wnere no rode rariiBit reigns. * 

*' At the fount of holiest instmction 
lie deared his Tision; and from the 
mount of contemplation, breathed in 
worlds to which the heaven of heavens 
is bat a veiL 

^* But his soul was too free for the 
|)eaoe of his sycophantic associates ; his 
principles were too philanthropic for the 
selfishness of that aee ; the doctrines 
which he scorned to disavow, were too 
noble for Old England, — and he sought 
jui asylum among the icy rocks of this 
wilderness world. He came, and was 
driven from the aodety of white men, 
through wintry storms and savages 
more lenient than interested factions, to 
plant the first free colony in America. 
That boy was the founder of Bhode 
Island ; that man was the patriot who 
atooped his anouited head as low as 
death for universal rights, and ever 

' Poogtat to protaeti and oonqoeredlmt to btea;* 

ihat Christian was Soobb Wiluahs, 
the first who pleaded for liberty of con- 
science in this countiy, and who became 
4he pioneer of religious liberty for the 
world." 

Governor Hopkins, every way quali- 
fied to speak on this subject, says :-~ 

^^Eoger Williams justly daims the 
liononr of having been the first legisla- 
tor in the world, in its latter ages, that 
fully and effectually provided for and 
established a full, firee, and absolute 
liberty of conscience.'* 

The late Dr. W. £. Channing passed 
the following eulogium upon him : — 

*' Other communities have taken pride 
in tracing their origin to heroes and 
conquerors. I boast more of Roger 
WilUams, the founder of my native 
State. The triumph which he gained 
over the prqudices of his age was, in 
the view of reason, more glorious tlian 
the bloody victories which stain almost 
«\'ery page of historv ; and his more 
generous eipositioD of the rights of oon- 



sdence, of the independence of religion 
on the magistrate, than had been 
adopted before his time, gives him a 
rank among the lights and benefactors 
of the world. When I think of him as 
penetrating the wilderness, not only 
that he might worship God according 
to his own convictions of truth and duty, 
but that he might prepare an asylum 
where the persecuted of all sects might 
enjoy the same religious freedom, I see 
in him as perfect an example of the 
spirit of liberty as any age has fur- 
nished. 

^^ Yenerable confessor in the cause of 
fiieedom and truth ! May his name bo 
precious and immortal 1 May his spirit 
never die in the community which he 
founded I May the obscurest indivi- 
dual, and the most unpopular sect or 
party, never be denied those rights of 
free investigation, of free utterance of 
their convictions, on which this state ia 
established!" 

Roger Williams was bom in Wales, 
about the year 1599, of humble paren- 
tage. His education, under the patron- 
age of 8ir Edward Coke, has been 
already referred to : he received ordina- 
tion in the Church of England, but 
having embraced Puritan principles, and 
therefore become opposed to all eoclesi* 
astical tyranny, he sailed with his wife 
to this country, Dec. 1, 1630, and ar- 
rived at Nantasket, Feb. 5th following. 
He was soon after invited to become an 
assistant minister at Salem, and com- 
menced his ministry in that town. 

When it became known that he had 
embraced the views of the Baptists, he 
was banished; and sought from the 
Indians the rights deni^ to hun by 
Christians. In Rhode Island he estab- 
lished the first State in the world 
founded on the broad priociples offull 
religious freedom. He had been pre- 
viously accused of *' embracing princi- 
ples which tended to Anabaptism ;'* and 
in Mardi, lGd9, he was baptized by one 
of his brethren, and then he baptized 
about ten more. Here was formed the 
first Baptist church in America. 

In the third volume of the Amerkam 
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Christian Review^ the object of thei 
wri er is to show the influence exerted I 
t>7 the Baptist denomination on the ex- 
MQtion of religions liberty. Having 
shown the intolerance of very many of 
the first Fnritan fathers, the nature of 
the . barter which Williams obtained for 
Rhode Island, and the noble course of 
oondnct which the early inhabitants of 
that State pursued, he goes od to 
•ay : — 

' In February, 1785, a law for the 
establishment and support of religion 
T as passed in Georgia, through the in- 
Quence of the Episcopalians. It em- 
kiraced all denominations, and gave all 
equal privileges ; but in May, the Bap- 
tists remonstrated against it, — sent two 
messengers to the Legislature, and the 
Doxt session it was repealed. In both 
ministers and members, they were much 
in<)re numerous than any other denomi- 
oation. Their preachers might have 
occupied every neighbourhood, and 
li/ed upon the public treasury; but 
no, — they knew that Christ's ^^ king- 
dom is not of this world," and believed 
that any dependence on the civil power 
for its support tends to corrupt the pu- 
rity and pristine loveliness of religion. 
They therefore preferred to pine in po- 
verty, as many of them did, and prevent 
an unholy marriage between the Church 
of Christ and the civil authority. The 
overthrow of all the above- named. odious 
laws is to be attributed to their unre- 
mitting efforts: they generally struck 
the first blow, and thus inspired the 
other sects with their own intrepidity. 
It is owing to their sentiments, chiefly, 
as the friends of religious liberty, that 
no law abridging the freedom of thought 
or opinion, touching religious worship, 
is now in force to disgrace our statute 
books. It is not here asserted, that but 
for their eflbrts, a system of persecution, 
cruel and relentless as that of Mary of 
England, or Catherine de Medicis of 
France, would now have obtained in 
these United States ; but it is asserted, 
that the Baptists have successfully pro- 
pagated then: sentiments on the subject 
4>f religious liberty, at the cost of suffer- 



ing in property, in penoo, in limb, and 
in life. Let the sacrifice be ever so 
great, they have always fireely made it^ 
in testimony of their indignation i^ainst 
laws which would fttter the conscience* 
Their opposition to tyranny was im- 
placable, and it mattered not whether 
the intention was to tax the people 
without representation, or to give to 
the civil magistrate authority to settle 
religions questions by the sword: in 
either case, it met in every Baptist aa 
irreconcilable foe. 

*' The question may be asked, how 
should this denomination, in its senti- 
ments of religious liberty, be so much 
in advance of the age? The form of 
church government established by the 
Puritans, was a pure democracy, and 
essentially that of the Baptists. True ; 
l)ut in the reception of members, the 
two denominations differ widely: while 
a large portion of the former come into 
the church by birth, the latter enter on 
their own responsibility. They feel 
that they have rights, and prize them. 
One feature in the polity of the former 
renders it a kind of parental govern* 
ment, authorized to mould the opiniona 
of its subjects before they are able to 
discern them. But, from the first, the 
Baptists seem to have perceived tho 
truth on this subject Whether they 
derived it from particular texts, or from 
the geueral principles of the Bible, it is 
not now for us to inquire. Their know- 
ledge on this subject is coeval with their 
existence as a distinct people. Religious 
liberty is a Baptist watchword, a kind 
of talisman, which operates like a charm^ 
and nerves every man for action. 

"Involuntary respect goes forth to 
the man who brings to light some great 
and useful truth in the sciences or in 
the arts. Such was the discoveiy of the 
art of printing, — the power and uses of 
steam, — the true theory of the solar 
system : but what are these in compari- 
son with the great moral truth which tho 
Baptists have held forth before the pub* 
lie eye for centuries ? — a truth without 
which life would be a burden, and civil 
liberty but a mockery. Nor is this alL 
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mifle the Baptists have always de- 
fended the prmctples of religions Ubertj, 
they have never violated them. Thej 
iMve had but one opportnnitj of fonn- 
ing a system of d^ government, and 
they so formed it as to create an era in 
the history of civilization. In the little 
Baptist State of Rhode Island was the 
experiment first attempted of leaving 
rdigion wholly to herself, unprotected 
and unsastained by the civil arm. The 
principles which were here first planted, 
have taken root in other lands, and 
have borne abundant finit The world 
is coming nearer to the opmions of Ro- 
ger Williams: and so universally are 
his sentiments now adopted in this 
Qoontry, that, like other suooessful phi- 
loeopherB, he is likely himsdf to be lost 
in the blaze of lus own disooveiy." 

The Baptists never persecuted any fbr 
holding sentiments different from their 
own. The people who could funush 
anoh men as Roger Williams, a man 
who could persuii^e even Charles I. to 
fiivour toleration, and to charter entire 
fineedom— who could fumish a General 
Harrison to Cromwell's army, and in- 
duce Baiter to tell us *^ the Anabaptists 
were Oliver's favourites in conflict, and 
they are a godly set of men*' — who 
flould provide one of their members to 
give, in the British House of Commons, 
the casting vote which sent for William 
III. of Orange, and thus produced the 
Revolution of 1688 ; — ^and as the Bap- 
tist congregation who gave to Jefferson 
the idea of the mode of governing the 
United States, — can never be likely to 
be otherwise than the firienda of liberty, 
dvil and religious. 

The Baptists constitute the largest 
Motion of the ecclesiastical body in the 
United States, but both there and in 
England retahi their entire independency 
aa individual churches. Nothuig that 
professes the character of ecclesiastical 
authority, as councils and synods, is 
admitted amongst them ; but in Ame- 
liea they have conventions, besides an- 
Bnal associations, and ui England, asso- 
ciations. Conren/ions are larger ga- 
therings than aasociationSi *"<^ consist 



of meetings of ministers and delegates 
finom churches, associations, and publio 
societies, sometimes from every part of 
an entire State, and sometimes ixom 
other States. A series of meetings ia 
then held for the transaction of business 
relatmg to public societies and institn* 
tions. Sermons are preached, platform 
meetings held, various committees 
formed, and reports prepared and read. 
For more than thirty years the Baptists 
held a Triennial Convention, by dele- 
gates from eveiy part of the United 
States, professedly to transact the busi- 
ness of the Foreign Missions ; but the 
growth of the body, the vast extent of 
the countiy, and other drcumstances^ 
have occasioned their discontinuance, 
and all the societies now arrange for 
annual associations, in which each set- 
tles its own affairs. Associations^ as 
held in England, consist of meetings of 
churches by delegation, once a year, 
chiefly for the purpose of mutual edifi- 
cation and Christian intercourse, to fur- 
nish accounts of the society, increase or 
decrease of churche?, and to provide 
certain sums for distribution among the 
poorer pastors. These are properly dis- 
trict meetings, comprising in each from 
eight to twelve or fifteen churches. 

There has been formed in England 
within the present century (in 1812) 
what is termed the ^* Baptist Union.'* 
It consists of upwards of a thousand 
churches, in nominal connection with 
each other ; that is, of such as subscribe 
their names, and, so far as can be ob- 
tained, small sums of money, to pro- 
mote, as often as the necessity may 
arise, any great public object that affects 
the denomination, or that has a bear- 
ing upon tha general interests of non- 
conformity. The whole is represented 
by a committee, and a general meeting 
convened once a-year. A manual of 
the statistics of the denommation, and 
other matters belonging to their reli* 
gious history, is published annually. 

In addition to the various indioationa 
of religious activity common to other 
denominations of Christians, such aa 
Bible, tract, and Sunday-school socio- 
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ties, • •'BapUst BuHding Fund'* has 
been veiy reoenUj establuhed, the im- 
Bediato object of which ib to erect new 
places of woidiip in those parts of the 
metropolis or its saborbs which, on ac- 
count of the denseness of the popula- 
tion and the religions destitntion, seem 
to require it. Subscriptions have been 
raised to a considerable amount, and a 
committee of management has been 
formed, both vigilant and Tigorous. 

The general literature of this denomi- 
vation, till of late years, must be re- 
garded as on the whole somewhat infe- 
rior. The reason of this maj be traced 
to the unhappy fact, that learning has 
been generally undervalued. High Cal- 
▼inistic sentiments have been so predo- 
minant, that dassical atUdnments have 
been viewed as repugnant to spiritual 
religion, and the ministxy itself supposed 
to be deteriorated rather than benefited 
by the alliance. But the manifest im- 
provement which has taken place in the 
theology of the denomination has ele- 
vated the standard of taste, and led to 
« just appreciation of the value of know- 
ledge. Instead of one academy or col- 
lege, in which only about twenty stu- 
dents for the ministry were formerly 
educated, there are at present three 
principal ones, namely, at Bristol, Brad- 
ford, and Shepney, besides educational 
efforts of a more private character. 
Many, also, of their ministers have 
eagerly sought instruction in the Scotch 
universities, among whom the writer of 
this was one. After a few years, being 
impelled not only by his own convic- 
tions, but by an assurance of the en- 
larged sentiments of his own and other 
Nonconformists, he united with Air. 
(now Lord) Brougham, Thomas Camp- 
bell the poet, and some others, at first 
by private conference, and then by a 
public meeting in 1825, to found that 
important literary institution which was 
originally designated the London Uni- 
versity, but is now known as University 
College. 

Although, as it has been intimated, the 
Baptist denomination in general was in- 
different^ and even hostile, to learning, 



yet a few bright stars shone forth even in 
the night of their ignorance. They ahoney 
however, it must be admitted, not so 
much as individuals illustrious in dieir 
general learning, as distinguished for 
the dassical use of the term which dis- 
tinguished their body, and sustuned 
their religious practice, and for thdr 
controversial aptitude in defending their 
opinions. Hence, though learning and 
theological science have not pervaded 
the masses of theur community, they 
have produced a few who rank high, 
and some of them amongst the highest, 
of great men. Gale and Carson for 
Greek scholarship; Gill, for Hebrew 
knowledge and Rabbinical lore ; Carey, 
for Oriental research, which opened 
hidden mines of literature, and rendered 
him illustrious as the great producer of 
the grammars of language, and trans- 
Utions of the Scriptures; FuUer, for 
deep theological wisdom, controversial 
acuteness, and the creator of right sen- 
timent in his denomination ; Hughes, 
for the union of elegant taste and publio 
zeal in the formation of the Bible and 
Tract Societies; Foster for the reach 
and profundity of his mind ; and Ebll, 
as the most chaste and beautiful of 
writers, and, perhaps, the greatest of 
English preachers, can never be forgot- 
ten. Truth requires us thus to honour 
the dead, and, with forbearance, may 
prevent our adverting to the living. 
One remark may suffice. If gigantio 
qualities are now less concentrated and 
brilliant, eminent talents and attain- 
ments are more widely diffused, and 
marked by a more immediate utility. 

The " Baptist Missionary Society " 
was formed at Kittering, in Northamp- 
tonshire, in the year 1792; remark- 
able alike for the smallness of its 
beginning and the greatness of its re- 
sults. In fact, it gave the first impulse 
to missionary spirit in modem times 
which has been aroused in every deno- 
mination of Christians, and is noir 
exerting its untiring energies to evan* 
gelize the world. Nursed in the cradle 
of storms and oppositions, it has proved 
a moral Hercules in strength, and tm^ 
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eending, Bke tlie Apocalyptic angel, on 
the wings of holy zeal, it has been, ever 
since that period, flying through the 
midst of the heavens, and distributing 
the *^ everlasting Gospel" to the na- 
tions. In the first instance, William 
Carey went, under the anspices of a few 
poor ministers and pions laymen, from 
the hnmblest condition in life, to India, 
where he acquired very many of its lan- 
guages and dialects', and translated 
the Scriptures into them^ These labours 
have been since sustained by worthy 
and efficient successors. Subsequently, 
the Society occupied two other very 
important spheres of labour — the one in 
Jamaica, and in the other West India 
islands, where its agents, Enibb and Bur- 
chell, in particular, contributed essen- 
tially to the overthrow of slavery, and 
the wide diffusion of a religious influ- 
ence ; the other in Africa, in the island 
of Fernando Po and the neighbouring 
continents.* 

In 1842, they celebrated the Jubilee 
of the Society, when it appeared that 
the men who had excited no small 
•hare of ridicule and contempt, had the 
high gratification of reportine that, up 
to 1841, they had translated the Holy 
Scriptures, wholly or in part, into forty- 
lour languages or dialects of India, and 
bad printed of the Sacred Scriptures 
alone nearly half a million copies ; that 
in thdr 204 schools they numbered 
nearly 22,000 scholars ; that they had 
168 missionary stations, 191 mission- 
aries, and over 25,000 members. Their 
annual income then exceeded 110,000 
dollars ; and the extra limd raised for 
important specific purposes, as a Jubi- 
lee gift, exceeded 160,000 dollars. 
Their income and success are both hap- 
pily increasing. 

Nor have the Baptists of the United 
States been behind their British brethren 
in the holy enterprises of the day. The 
direct missionary efforts of the American 
Baptists originated in 1814, after the 
Bey. Dr. Judson and the Bar. L. Bice 

• Hm wTlt«r begs to rete the reeder tor Ml 
InrunnAtioo to bU ** Uidorj Of the Baptist Mls- 



had become Baptists in India, and ap* 
pealed to the denomination in the 
United States for aid. At the thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Missionary 
Board, held in Cincmnati, Ohio, it waa 
reported that the receipts, firom all 
sources, for the year ending April 1, 
1847, were 04,239,71 dollars. Of 
this amount, 2,100 dollars came from 
the American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety ; 2,700 dollars firom the American 
Tract Society ; 4,000 dollars fi:om the 
United States Government ; and 1,200 
dollars interest of permanent fund. 

Missions are sustained in Asia, Afiica, 
Europe, and North America. In Asia : 
Burman and Karen Missions, 2. Moul* 
main, 2. Tavoy, 3. Arracan ; Siam ; 
Assam ; China ; Teloogoos. In Africa : 
Bassa Mission. In Europe: France; 
Denmark; Prussia; Germany; Greece. 
In North America, among the following 
Indian tribes: Ojibwas, Ottawas, Tus- 
caroras, Shawnoes, Stockbridges, Dela- 
wares, and Gherokees. Summary, 16 
missions, embracing 50 stations and 93 
out-stations; 90 missionaries and as- 
sistants, of whom 45 are preachers; 
144 native helpers; 108 churches, with 
10,000 members; 59 schools, with 
IGOO pupils. 

Another sodehr oonoeoted with the 
denomination exists in the Southern 
States, cfdled ** The Southern Board of 
Foreign Missions." The receipts for 
1847 were 27,469 dollars. In China, 
the Board has 18 missionaries and native 
assistants, of whom seven are preachers 
from the United States. Canton and 
Shanghai are the two stations occupied. 
In Afiica there are two missionaries. 
500 dollars were recdved for Bible dis- 
tribution. 

There is also another society, oaBed 
•* The American Baptist Free Mission So- 
ciety," whose receipto, reported at iU 
fourth annual meeting in Albany, May, 
1847, were 4,575 dollars, and who have 
missionaries in Hayti, Illinois, and Wii- 

consin. 

The American Indian Mission Asmk 
ciation has an income of neariy 5,000 
doUan per annom, 19 miBatonariea, 6 
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dmrchei, a prosperons academy; to- 
wards which hitter institution the In- 
dians contribute 2,900 dollars per an- 
num, and sustain a monthlj publioa- 
tiouft 

The American Baptist Home Mienon 
Societ7*s receipts for the year 1847, were 
80,797,43 dollars. 26 new life direc- 
ttn by the payment of 100 dollars, and 
178 life members by the payment of 30 
dolhus. 141 missionaries and agents 
were employed in 19 States, in Oregon 
and Canada. The missionaries have 
statedly occupied 505 stations and out- 
stations, performing, in the aggregate, 
the labour of one man for eighty-three 
years ; reporting the bi^)ti8m of 490 
persons, the organization of 29 churches, 
the ordination of 25 ministers ; 11,986 
sermons preached; 23,938 pastoral 
yiflits ; 10 houses of worship completed, 
and 26 commenced; obtained 1,927 
signatures to the temperance pledge, 
and travelled 111,969 miles. The 
monthly concert of prayer is observed 
at 89 stations. Connected with the 
churches are 167 Sabbath-schools and 
71 Bible classes, having 945 teachers 
and 7,341 scholars, and 14,266 volumes 
in their libraries. Since the formation 
of the Society in 1832, its missionaries 
have jointly performed 953 years of 
labour, baptized 15,906 persons, orga- 
nized 593 churches, and ordained 255 
ministers. 

The Southern Board of Domestic 
Missions collected for the year 1847 
10,121 dollars. 30 missionaries and 
agents were commissioned, who supply 
74 stations, besides much itinerant ser- 
vice. They report 1200 sermons ; 145 
baptized ; 6 houses of worship com- 
menced; 35,661 miles travelled; 10 
Sunday-schools organized, with 85 
teachers, 418 scholars, and 1110 vo- 
lumes in libraries. 

Neither have the Baptists been alto- 
gether negligent in the use of the press 
fer extending what they consider the 
truth of God. Located in Philadelphia 
'is the American Baptist Publication So« 
ciely, which held its eighth annual 
meeting in that city. The receipts for I 



the year ending April 15, 1847, were 
24,277 dollars, a larger sum than in 
any previous year. 86 life members, by 
the payment of 20 dollars each, and 4 
managers for life, by the payment of 

50 dollars, were added during the 
year. About 50,000 volumes were pat 
into circulation during the year. They 
have 16 Colporteurs labouring in tea 
States, and two Germans, formerly Bo- 
man Catholics, are employed among the 
Germans. They have also publuhed 

51 bound volumes, and 181 tracts. 
The New England Sabbath-school 

Union is also a Baptist institution. The 
twelfth annual meeting was held m 
Boston, in 1847. Receipts, from sales, 
10,421 dollars ; from donations, 1,152 
dollars. Volumes published, 37,500. 

The American Bible Sodety having 
some years since withdrawn their sup- 
port from the versions of the Scriptures 
made by Baptist missionaries, because 
they translated the words relating to 
baptism, it was deemed necessary in 
America, as well as in England, to form 
a new institution, which should secure 
full liberty to translators of the Holy 
Volume. This body is called ''The 
American and Foreign Bible Society,** 
and has its house and board of man a* 
gers at New York. In England, « 
similar institution is entitled the ^* Bible 
Translation Society.*' 

The tenth annual meeting was held 
in that city. May, 1847. The receipts 
for the year were 40,186 dollars. Of 
this amount, 6,594 dollars for Bibles 
and Testaments sold; 25,145 dollars 
donations; and 8,446 dollars balance 
from previous year. The Society has 315 
life directors, and 2229 life members. 
During the year, 12,983 Bibles and 
27,063 Testaments were issued from 
the depositorv, making 40,036 volumes. 
211,639 volumes have been published 
since the organization of the Society. 
Appropriations for foreign lands were 
made for Bengali, Peguan, Karen, and 
Oriya Scriptures, also for China, Ger- 
many, Greece, Cherokee^, and Choo 
taws. 
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In Scotland a particolar class of Bap- 
tists has long existed under tlie name of 
Scotch Baptists. "With the exception of 
baptism, they are nearly allied in senti- 
ment to the old Scotch Independents— 
the followers of David Dale. Air. Car- 
michael, who had been pastor of an 
Antiburgher congregation at Cnpar, in 
Angus, having altered his views, was 
baptized in 1765 by Dr. Gill in Lon- 
don, and may be regarded as the 
founder of this sect. Upon his return 
to Edinburgh, he administered that or- 
<linance to five others. In 1769 he was 
joined in the pastorship by Mr, McLean, 
who afterwards became distinguished as 
a theologian and controversiaSst, parti- 
cularly in measuring swords with the 
Key. Andrew Fuller on the subject of 
faith, which he mamtaincd to be in its 
nature simple belief, independently of 
the exercise of the affections. 

Various internal dissensions disturbed 
the small communities formed in a few 

Slaoes for some years, in which Mr. 
[^Lean bore an important part, by 
writing against SabelUanism and other 
errors. After great depression, the 
churches in Edinburgh, Ghisgow, and 
Dundee, gathered strength and influ- 
ence. In 1795, several small societies 
vere formed on the same principles in 
the north of England. Mr. McLean 
«nd Mr. Henry David Inglis became 
eminently useful by annual itineracies 
to preach the Gospel, the former through 
▼arions parts of England, the latter in 
Scotland. Mr. Braidwood also was 
much distinguished as an elder of the 
same church. 

As a general description of their theo* 
logical sentiments, the Scotch Baptists 
nay be said to be Oalvinists; their 
disagreement with their denomination 
in England relating chiefly to church 
<frder. They consider themselves as 
strictly congregational ; but a plurality 
of elders or pastors in eveiy church Is a 
distingnishing feature in their (Mrder. 
In a paper drawn vp by Mr. McLean, 
!>• stated that <* tbcj continue stedfastly 



every first day of the week in the 
Apostles^ doctrine^ that is, in hearing the 
Scriptures read and preached, and in 
the fellowship^ or contribution, and in 
breaking of breads or the Lord^s Sup- 
per, and in prayers and singing of 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. 
The prayers and exhortations of the 
brethren are also admitted in their pub- 
lic meetings. They observe the love- 
feast, and upon certain occasions the 
kiss of charity, and also wash one an* 
other^s feet when it is really serviceable^ 
as an act of hospitality. They abstain 
from eating blood and things strangled, 
that is, flesh with the blood thereof, be- 
cause these were not only forbidden to 
Noah and his posterity, when the grant 
of animal food was first made to man, 
but also under the Gospel they are most 
solemnly prohibited to the bdieving 
Gentiles, along with fornication, and 
things offered to idols. They think that 
a gaudy external appearance in either 
sex, be their station what it may, is a 
sure indication of the pride and vanity 
of the heart; that women professing 
godliness are not to adorn themselves 
with pkdted or broidered hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array; but with 
modest outward apparel, as well as 
with the inward ornament of tha 
mind; also, that it is a shame for a 
man to have long hair, however sanc- 
tioned by the fashion. As to marriage, 
though they do not think either of the 
parties bemg an unbeliever dissolves 
that relation, when once entered into, 
yet they hold it to be the duty of Chris- 
tians to many only in the Lord. They 
also consider gaming, attending plays, 
routs, balls, and some other fiuihionable 
diversions, as unbecoming the gravitr 
and sobriety of the Christian profession." 
Farther information m^ be obtained 
from the works of McLean, Inglis, 
Braidwood, and Jones, and fhmi their 
great opponent, Andrew Fuller, esped* 
ally his treatise on Sandemanianism* 
which displays great sfgumentatiTt 
skill* 
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Baptist sentiments h&Tt been Tery 
prevalent in Wales, where simplicity, 
earnestness, and zeal, from the first, 
distinguished the denomination. The 
world does not elsewhere present so 
large a proportion of Baptists in the 
same extent of population. The fami- 
liarity, frequency, and pathos of the 
ministry have greatly contributed to 
their rapid increase. Their annual as- 
sociations exhibit a remarkable spec- 
tacle. They assemble on those occasions 
in thousands, to listen in the open air 
to their favourite preachers ; and dur- 
ing two or three nays from twelve to 
fifteen services will be delivered, and 
often ^vith extraordinary effect. Their 
ministers frequently itinerate, and preach 
three times a-day, for many successive 
days, and even weeks, receiving the 
most trifling remunerations. Both their 
physical and mental constitutions ap- 
pear to be well adapted to these la- 
bours. 

The English Baptists are divided into 
two great branches. Particular and 
General; the former holding the Cal- 
▼inistic view of the particularity of the 
redemption of Christ, and the other be- 
lieving it to be general, and designed 
for the whole of mankind: in other 
respects, their views harmonize with 
the systems they thus respectively em- 
brace. The General Baptists are again 
subdivided into the Old Connexion and 
the New. The truth is, that a century 
ago, a kind of hereditary membership, 
an almost entire disuse of congregational 
independence, and a strong inclination 



towards Sooinianism, crept in among 
them, so that vital godliness had almost 
disappeared. In 1770, the late excel- 
lent Dan Taylor, and a few other good 
men, formed the New Connexion oa 
sounder Scriptural principles ; and their 
piety and zeal have given them a good 
standing among their brethren ; still 
the Particular branch of the denomina- 
tion is by far the largest. In the Bap- 
tist Union, in their general efforts for 
the advancement of religious freedom^ 
and generally, in communion, the Par- 
ticulsur Baptists and the New Connexion 
are one. The Old Connexion has al- 
most died way, and, indeed, would long 
since have lost its visibility, had it not 
been sustained by endowments. The 
whole history of this branch of the body 
shows the importance of guarding 
agdnst the slightest departures from 
the law of Christ, while its present 
state proves that religions errors, in the 
end, will work their own destruction. 
Nor are we less impressively taught 
that, when the members of a body be- 
come generally indifferent, and leave 
the truth and ordinances of Christianity 
in the hands of a few leading persons, 
the whole will go on to ruin and decay. 
The Old Generd Baptists, once the most 
numerous, learned, and wealthy branch 
of the denomination, now present at 
their *^ Annual Assembly** in the 
metropolis of England, some fifty or 
sixty persons, who begin and end their 
devotional exercises, sermon, reports, 
and business in some three or four 
hours. Truly the glory is departed I 
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The Baptists are divided m their sen- 
timents on what is denominated terms 
of communion. Hence the distinction 
has been created of Free and Strict 
Communists. The Free Communists 
are those who admit Psedobaptists to 
the Lord's Supper, while those who are 
designated as Strict, refuse topartid- 
pate that sacred institution with any 
but their own body, that is, baptized 
believers. Of the Free Communists, 
■ome do not hedtate to receive the im« 



baptized, as tHey deem them, to mem- 
bership in their churches. These, how- 
ever, constitute the smaller body, while 
the other free or mixed communion 
churches only receive them to their 
monthly communions, denying them 
membership and votes. In the choice 
of a pastor the church generally de- 
cides ; but the subscribers are some- 
times invited to vote, and are commonly 
consulted in a private manner. 
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THE FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 



The Freewin Baptist Connection in 
North America commenced a.d. 1780, 
ID which year its first church was or- 
ganized. Benjamin RandaU, more than 
may other man, in the providence of 
God, may he regarded as the founder of 
this denomination. He was bom in 
Newcastle, N. H., in 1749, and was a 
oonyert in his twenty-second year of the 
distiDgnished George Whitfield. It 
was not long before he became oon- 
Tinoed, in spite of his early education, 
that believers, and they only, were the 
proper subjects for Christian baptism, 
and that immersion was the only Scrip- 
tmral mode. Ee was baptized in 1776, 
and united with the Calvinistic Baptist 
Chnroh in Berwick. Very soon after 
Ibis he commenced preaching; and 
within the first year he saw quite a re- 
vival under his preaching, in his own 
native town. Randall possessed strong 
and brilliant powers of mind; and 
though he was not liberally nor dassi- 
eally instructed, yet with a good Eng- 
lish education to set out with, by dose 
application and untiring diligence, in a 
few years he came to bd well informed 
in general knowledge, and especially in 
biblical literature and practical theo- 
logy ; to which may be added a dear 
knowledge of human nature, and deep 
and fervent spirituality. His soul also 
dnmk deeply into the doctrine of k/uU 
and Jree salvation. From Newcastle 
and adjoining towns, where he both 
met with violent opposition and saw 
many souls converted, he extended his 
labours more into the country, and him- 
•elf soon removed to New Durham. 
There a great revival commenoed under 
bis labours. The work spread also into 
adjacent towns. In 1779, the church 
in London and Canterbury, and the 
ehnrcb in Stafford, protested against 
Calvinism, and stood mdependent, until 
at an eariy period they came into the 
new connection. By these ministers 
Mr. Randall was ordained in Haroh, 
1780; and ornnized, in New Dnr* 
bam, the fiial heewill Biytitt Chorcfa. 



"This," in his own words, ** is the be* 
ginning of the now large and extensive 
connection called FreeivUl Baptists,** 

The Gospd which Randall preached 
was one of a free and full salvation; 
and he seemed to preach it with a holy 
unction, in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power. He believed that men 
possessed minds fi%e to will and to act, 
and that God*s exercise of pardoning 
grace was always compatible with man*8 
fiee volition ; that the Gospd invitations 
were to all men ; that the Holy Spirit 
enlightens and strives with all, and in 
a general rather than a partial atone- 
ment ; that Christ invites all freely to 
come to him for life, and that God com« 
mands all men everywhere to repent. 
Such were the views of this man of 
God, such are the Freewill Baptist sen- 
timents now. Publishing a full atone- 
ment, and Gospd salvation firee for all to 
embrace, and exhorting their hearera 
immediately to turn to God, the Lord 
working with them : many accepted tha 
glad tidings, and embraced religion. 
Revivals spread. Several ministers and 
some churches came out from other de- 
nominations and united with the new 
connection f other mimsters were raised 
up and diurches organized, aa the re- 
formation extended. One of the first 
four ministers was liberally and theolo- 
gically educated. The new sect waa 
everywhere spoken against ; fimatidsm^ 
delusion, wildfire, was the cry ; and by 
theur enemies they were variously styled» 
Randallites, General Flrovisioners, New 
Lights, Freewillers, &o. Randall esta- 
blished large diurches in Tamworth and 
in Stafford. The little vine soon ran 
over the wall — and in less than two 
years several churches were organized in 
the State of Maine^ and their whole 
number waa nine. In 1781, he made 
an eastern tour, and preached in several 
towns west of, and on, the Kennebeo 
river, in most of which places he saw 
revivals commence. Churches and mi* 
nisters oontinuing to multiply — ^for tba 
purposes of preserring vnanimity of 
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TiewB and oo-operation of efforts, and 
for matnal edification, a quarterly meet- 
ing waa organiaed in foor jeara from 
the first ohuroh organization. At these 
meetings the ohnrohes all represented 
themselves both by letters and delegates, 
all the ministers nsnally attending, and 
many of the private brethren. In these 
cessions the state of the churches was 
ascertained every three months, the bari- 
ness of the denomination was harmoni- 
ously transacted, and several sermons 
were preached before full assemblies. 
They were almost always the means of 
religious awakenings. In connection 
with the quarterly meeting, a ministers* 
eonferenoe was held, in which doctrinal 
views were compared, Scriptures ex- 
plained, and good instruction imparted 
to the younger portion of the ministry. 
Frintea circuIarB were sent out to the 
churches, sturing them up to Gospel 
holiness and active piety. These asso- 
ciations were found to be a rich blessing 
to the Freewill Baptist interest, and 
they have always been continued, until, 
instead of one, there are now ninety- 
five quarterly meetings. 

In the first twelve years of the con- 
nection, Freewill Baptists had come 
to be quite numerous in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, had extended into 
Vermont, and soon after Rhode Island 
and several other States. Several quar- 
terly meetings were already constituted, 
distinct yet acting in concert by mes- 
aengers and correspondence. A yearly 
meeting was then agreed on, which 
ahould embrace all the quarterly meet- 
ings in a general association, and pre- 
sent an opportunity for all parts of the 
•connection to be directly hesutl from and 
represented once a-year. The first 
yearly meeting was held in New Dur- 
ham. As the quarterly meetings were 
-composed of churches, and transacted 
their general and relative business, so 
the yearly meeting was composed of the 
aeveral quarterly meetings, through their 
'delegates, and transacted the general 
business of the denomination. This or- 
ganization was also found to be of great 
advantage, and has been continued. 



Randall died in 1808 : the connectioii 
had then greatly increased. They have 
now extended into several other States 
in the Union, and into Canada. No 
other Freewill Baptist minister has ever 
been so successful as an evangelist in 
the mote distant States as John Colby. 
He entered the ministry in 1809; 
preached a few years with great sncoesa 
in several of the eastern States, in one 
of which years he baptized three hnn* 
dred. But the great West seemed con* 
stantly to rest on his mind with such 
impressions to preach the Gospel of 
Christ in that vast field, as he coidd not 
resist. Accordingly he spent mndi of 
his ministry in several of the western 
States, and particularly in Ohio. Of 
the eastern States, Rhode Island richly 
shared in his successful labours. He 
died in Norfolk, Virginia, 1817, after 
an extensively useful ministry — ^having 
bi^)tized many hundreds, established 
and set in order numerous churches^ 
and laid the foundation for several quar- 
terly meetings in States then new ground 
to the denomination. 

The Freewill Baptist denomination 
having now extended over a large por- 
tion of the country, and there being 
several yearly meetings, and the whole 
body being represented in no one of 
them, a General Conference was or- 
ganized in 1827, in which the whole 
connection should be represented. The 
General Conference was at first an an- 
nual, then a biennial, and now a trien- 
nial association. It is composed of 
delegates appointed by the twenty yearly 
meetings, and to it are referred the 
general interests of the denomination, 
at home and abroad. Since 1827, the 
Freewill Baptist interest has been con- 
stantly extending, and their nnmbera 
augmenting. Of course for a long time 
they had to struggle with the nume- 
rous obstacles universally common to 
all new causes. From the first they 
have not, so much as older denomina- 
tions, enjoyed the advantages of an 
extensive and liberal education. The 
harvest seemed truly great ; and many 
young men whom God call^ to preacl^ 
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ftit conrtridned to enter upon the great 
ivoik without waitiog a long time to 
acquire a regular edncation. Intelli- 
gence has for some years been, and is, 
increaBing both in the ministiy and the 
people. IVom their origin the press 
has, more or less, been brought in to 
aid them. First, only their minutes 
and drcnlan, with occasional sermons, 
were published. Afterwards, for seve- 
ral years, Buaell*s Magazine^ a Free- 
will B^»tist Register, and other periodi- 
cals, were published ; and occasionally 
such books were printed as the wants 
of the connection demanded. For up- 
wards of twenty-two years the *' Morn- 
ing Star," the principal organ of the 
denomination, has made its weekly 
visits among them with an extensive 
circulation, and has accomplished for 
the cause a great amount of good. 
Though they regard the Holy Scriptures 
MB their only rule of faith and practice, 
Ihey have found it to their great advan- 
tage to publish, 8ome years ago, a 
Treatise of their Futh, which combines, 
summarily, the doctrines and usages. 
Standard hymn-books, works on the 
Freedom of the Will, General Atone- 
ment, Divinity of Christ, Free Com- 
munion, Baptism, Ministiy, &c., me- 
moivB of Bandall, Colby, Marks, &o., 
have been published, and a complete 
History of the Freewill Baptists is now 
printing; and there is lately issued 
from the press a theological volume, by 
the principal of their Biblical School. 
"Works and authors, though not numer- 
ous, are increasing among them. 
Though the FreewiU Baptist ministry 
generally are not so learned as it were 
desirable, there is now in the ministry 
a numbor of liberally educated men, 
and this number is vearly increasing. 
They have one Biblical School and 
several flonriahinff aoademies; and it 
may be safelv said, that their ministrv 
is beooming better and better educated. 
The FreewiU Baptists have arisen, 
essentially, by religious revivals; by 
convensiotts and aooessions from such as 
were ** without,** rather than by seces- 
•ioos from other denominstions. Pto« 



tracted meetings, and thdr quarterly 
and yearly associations, have been 
blessed of God, as well as the ordinaiy 
means of grace. In 1841, thousands 
of Free Communion Baptists in the 
State of New York united with them. 
The Freewill Baptists have never adopted 
a policy particularly calculated to in- 
crease their numbers. They would 
have numbered thousands of communi- 
cants more than they now do, but for 
their uncompromising anti-slavery posi- 
tion — having withdrawn connection 
some years since from four thousand in 
North Carolina on account of their being 
slave-holders; and having refused, on 
the same principle, to receive into the 
connection some twelve thousand from 
Kentucky and vicinity, who sent a dele- 
gation, four years since, to the General 
Conference for that purpose. As a de- 
nomination, they have no connection 
whatever with the system of slavery. 

The Freemll Baptists hold sentiments 
generally in accordance with denomina- 
tions called Orthodox; but they have 
some peculiarities. Their view of the 
atonement is as follows: — 

As sin cannot be pardoned without a 
sacrifice, and the blood of beasts could 
never actually wash away sin, Christ 
gave himself a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world, and thus made salvation 
possible for all men. Through the 
redemption of Christ, man is placed on 
a second state of trial ; this second state 
so far differing from the first, that now 
men are naturall v inclined to transgress 
the commands of God, and will not re- 
gain the image of God in holiness but 
through the atonement by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. All who die short 
of the age of accountability are rendered 
sure of eternal life. Through the provi- 
sions of the atonement, all are abilitated 
to repent of their sms and yield to God ; 
the Gospel call is to all, the Spirit en- 
lightens all, and men are agenU 
capable of choosing or relhsing. 

As the regenerate, say they, are 
placed in a sUte of trial during life, 
their future obedience and final salva- 
tion are neither determined nor oertaia; 
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il it, howerer, their duty and priyilege 
to be steadfast in the troth, to grow in 
grace, persevere in holinesa, and make 
Sieir election snre. 

A Christian church is an assembly 
of persons who believe in Christ, and 
worship the troe God agreeably to his 
Word. In a more general sense, it 
aignifies the whole body of real Chris- 
tians thronghont the world. The Church 
being the body of Christ, none bat tlie 
regenerate, who obey the Gospel, are 
its real members. Believers are re- 
ceived into a particular church, on their 
giving evidence of faith, covenanting to 
walk according to the Christian rale, 
and being baptized. The ordinances* 
of the church are two. Baptism and the 
Lord^s Supper. Baptism is an tmmer- 
sion of the candidate in water, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit* the only proper 
candidate being one who gives evidence 
of change of (leart. Communion is a 
solemn partaking of bread and wine in 
commemoration of the death and suf- 
ferings of Christ. The Freewill Bap- 
tists are free communionists, extending 
an invitation to all members of regular 
standing in any of the evangelical de- 
nominations. The officers in the church 
are two, elders and deacons. 

Government among the Freewill Bap- 
tists is not episcopal, but independent, 
or residing in the churches. Each 
elects its own pastor, exercises discipline 

• Waahing the Saints* fut — At the fifth 
General Conference, held at Wilton, Me., in Oc- 
tober, 1831, this snbjectwas considered; and, 
after it had been hannouiondy discussed, the 
following memorandom and agreement was 
made, viz. :~ 

Whereas, the sabject of washing the saints* 
ftet has produced no small excitement among 
Christians of our denomination, some churches 
and individual members believing that they 
have sufficient evidence fh)m the New Testa- 
ment to warrant the practice, as an ordinance 
of the Goroel, while other churches and indivi- 
dual members have no evidence that satisfies 
fheir minds of its having been practised by the 
Apostles; * Agreed, therefore, that all persons 
In connection with us, have a free and lawful 
Tight to wash their feet or not, as may best an- 
swer their consciences to God; neither the per- 
prmance or neglect of which should cause a 
Jreach of Christian fellowship/— /Vww« A?p- 
H$t Faith, p. 111. * "^ 

Ja^r^'Z^^SS^^^^''''*^ though not 



over its own members, and Is not «>• 
countable to the quarterly meeting only 
as a church ; that is, quarterly meetings 
cannot discipline church members, but 
churches only. Churches are organized, 
and ministers ordained, by a council 
from a quarterly meeting ; and a mini- 
ster, as such, is subject to the discipline 
of the quarterly meeting to which ha 
belongs, and not to the church of which 
he is pastor. Believers are admitted as 
members of the chnrch upon baptism or 
by letter, always by unanimous vote, 
but may be excluded by vote of two- 
thirds. Churches hold monthly con- 
ferences, and report once in three 
months to the quarterly meeting by 
letter and delegates. Though the New 
Testament is their book of discipline, 
they have usually written covenants. 
Some churches commune once in three 
months, others once in two months, others 
monthly. Quarterly Meetings are 
composed of several churches, var)'ing 
in number according to circumstances. 
Their sessions are four times a-year, 
continuing two and a-half days. The 
members of a quarterly meeting are 
ministers, and such brethren as the 
churches may select. In these associa- 
tions, preachers are appointed to supply^ 
in part,' destitute churches, candidates 
for the ministry examined and licensed, 
councils appointed to attend to ordina- 
tions, &c. A ministers' conference is 
held in connection with the quarterly 
meeting. Yearly Meetings are consti- 
tuted of several quarterly meetings, as- 
sociated in the same manner as churches 
are in the formation of a quarterly 
meeting. The yearly meetings do some- 
thing at sustaining evangelists or itin- 
eratipg ministers ; transact the relative 
business of the quarterly meetings, and 
adopt other measures for the spread of 
the Gospel The General Conference 
is composed of a delegation, most of 
which are ministers, from all the yearly 
meetings in the connection. 

^' The Freewill Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society " was organized some years 
ago, and has now stations in Orissa, a 
province of Hmdostao. A mission i% 
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believe, estftblished among the San- 
tab, a people essentially diflerent from 
the Hindoos, although living in the 
same conntiy. 

The ^^Home Mission Society'* has 
several important stations in the large 
oities under its charge, as weU as seve- 
ral missionaries at the West. Compared 
with its resonrces, this Society has been 
very effective. 

The ^^Edacation Society*' sustains 
a theological seminary at Whitestown, 
N.Y., in connection with the Whites- 



town Seminary. The '* Sabbath-school 
Union '* keeps a depository of Sabbath- 
school books at Dover, N.H. Most of 
the chnrches have Sabbath - schools. 
There are also other benevolent associa- 
tions, particularly in the causes of tern* 
perance and anti- slavery. 

The '^ Freewill Baptist Printing Es- 
tablishment '* is a chartered association, 
located at Dover, New Hampshire, 
where most of their books and periodi- 
cals are printed. Its trustees are ap- 
pointed by the General Conference. 



THE FREE COMMUNION BAPTISTS. 



At the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tmy, two pernicious errors had crept 
into^ecclesiastical matters in some parts 
of New England. The first was that 
experimental religion was not deemed 
alMolutely indispensable to the candidate 
for the ministry ; and the second, which 
grew out of this, was a spirit of intoler- 
ance toward those who differed firom 
the dominant church. To so great an 
extent was this carried, that the arm of 
dvil power was brought to the aid of 
the clergy, to compel men to sustain 
and attend their ministrations. 

As a consequence, true godliness de- 
clined, and when the eloquent and de- 
moted Whitfield sought to resuscitate 
it, he was bitterly opposed, and denounced 
from the high seats of learning, and 
fivm the pulpit. But the work of God 
was not thus to be stayed. In spite of 
persecution and determined opposition, 
revivals followed him ; and although 
be himself did not organize societies, 
yet the oppositions and errors of the 
ministry and church induced many to 
oome out from it, and establish separate 
meetings. Many of these wera con- 
verted nnder the instrumentality of 
Whitfield, and took the name of 
*^ Separates:* During the first half 
of toe eighteenth century, a number of 
these societies were formed in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. Some of them 
•oon, and all finally, became Baptists, 
withoot, however, practising dose oom- 
In 1785| these churches 



united in an association called the 
" Groton Union Conference." 

In the midst of the discussions and 
difficulties of this division, a church was 
organized in the town of Westerly, R.I., 
April 4, 1760, and Mr. Stephen Bab- 
cock ordained its pastor by David 
Sprague, a Baptist, and a Mr. Solomon 
Paine, a Piedobaptist minister. This 
church was one of the ten which be- 
longed to the Groton Confercnce. All 
of these churches were Calvinistic, and, 
gradually adopting the practice of close 
communion, were merged into the 
Stonington Union Association of close 
Baptists, except the Westerly church, 
which had previously espoused Armi* 
nianism, and withdrawn from the Con- 
ference. It still exists, but without any 
connection with other churches. 

Just before the close of the eighteenth 
century, one of the members of this 
Westerly church, a Mr. Bensjah Corp, 
removed to Stephentown, Renssalaer 
County, N.T. A revival of religion 
soon resulted firom his labours there, 
and a number were found who desired 
to be organized into a church. A coun- 
cil was called from Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, a church formed, and lilr. 
Corp ordained as its pastor. Corp and 
his church met a decided opposition ; 
nevertheless the little vine grew and 
flourished. Mr. Nicholas Northmpf 
who had been a sdlor, and was now a 
member of this church, oommenoed 
preaching ; and finally was, at the 
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mest of the cthnrob, ordained by Mr. 
Corp. Thomas Talman, who had been 
one of Burgojne*s soldiers, was con- 
Terted, Joined the church, commenced 
preaching, and was ordained by Corp 
and Northrop. Both of these men were 
active and yerj effident ministers. 

Abont this time a church was organ- 
ized in Florida (now Ames), Montgo- 
mery Co., N.T., and George Elliott 
ordained its pastor. In 1797) Corp 
settled in Russia, Herkimer Co., and in 
1799 a powerful reformation resulted 
from his labours. A church was formed 
in June, 1800, by Corp and Elliott, 
over which Corp remained pastor, until 
his decease, in 1838. He was a very 
useful preacher, much beloved, distin- 
guished for his tenderness of spirit and 
power of appeal, and died foil of years 
and usefulness. Northrop remained for 
many years the efficient pastor of the 
diurch at Stephen town, and Talman 
raised up several churches in Canada, 
which were afterwards gathered into a 
conference. Both died in faith. 

Other churches also became organized 
from time to time, with more or less of 
successful results. They had become 
so numerous, that a general meeting or 
conference was held in 1803. 

From this time their principles spread, 
and their number rapidly increased. In 
1806, churches had been gathered in 
Canada, Vermont, and Pennsylvania ; 
and a correspondence opened with some 
General Baptists in Virginia and the 
Carolinas. This correspondence was, 
however, soon after interropted. Many 
new and efficient preachers were raised 
up, while the churches were continually 
strengthened, and many new ones 
gathered in the adjoining towns and 
counties. There were churches among 
the Indians at Brothertown and Stock- 
bmdge. Those tribes were mostly from 
the state of Rhode Island, and have 
now nearly dwindled away, and the 
churches which were subsequently united 
have become extinct 

Like all other denominations, they 
had their trials — ^their scenes of adver- 
sity as well as of prosperity. Not the least 



among these was the defection of 
of their ministers, and the consequent 
dispersion and extinction of several 
flourishing churches. Notwithstanding 
this, they increased in numbers and in- 
fluence, so that, in 1820, twenty-fiv« 
churches were represented, containing 
2142 members. The Canada and Ver- 
mont churches were not represented^ 
and it is probable that others were not. 

The Pennsylvania Conference, which 
was principally located in Susquehanna 
and Wayne counties, and then num- 
bered 700 members, soon began to de« 
dine; and the remnants subsequently 
united with the Freewill Baptists, before 
the union of the main body The 
churches in Massachusetts and Vermont 
organized a conference, which soon after 
represented itself to the Freewill Bap- 
tist general conference. They do not 
appear to have ever had any very dose 
connection with the conference in N.Y. 
No very regular correspondence was 
maintained with the conference in 
Canada. In 1837i it had 11 churches, 
8 ministers, and 42G members. Some 
of these have since joined the Freewill 
Baptists in that province. 

A delegation from the Freewill Bap- 
tists attended a conference at Brother- 
town, in 1821, with the proposition of a 
union of the two bodies. For some 
reason this was entirely unsatisfactory, 
and the attempt was not renewed for 
several years. In the meantime, the 
cause gained ground, and churches 
multiplied, many having been collected 
north of the Mohawk river, as well as 
in Brookfield, Sherburne, Nelson, Co- 
lumbus, M^Donough, Lebanon, and 
several other places south of it. Thirty- 
five churches were represented in 1825, 
when a division of the conference was 
made, the river being the dividing line. 
These were all in the Stato of New 
York, the other churches having ceased 
to represent themselves to this body. 
The two bodies were called the Northern 
and Southem Conferences. 

After experiencing the mutations in- 
ddent to such bodies — the successes 
and revecBefl which are the lot of aUi 
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tfiirt]r<one chnrches were represented in 
the two oonferenoes in 1835. Dele- 
gates were also, at the same time, 
appointed hj them, which met and 
fonned a General Conference of the whole 
body, which likewise assembled annu- 
allj. In 1836, the two conferences 
were each divided, making fonr Annual 
Conferences, representing themselves to 
the General Conference. These Confer- 
ences were farther subdivided into ten 
qnarterly meetings, which held their 
sessions four times a-year; while the 
Annoal Conferences, which were still 
held, were composed of delegates from 
the Quarterly Meetings, instead of di- 
rectly from the chnrches, as heretofore. 
This snbdivision took place in 1838. 

If any of the chnrches, especially in 
the Southein Conference, were accus- 
tomed to leave out the term ^* Commu- 
nion ** in their name ; and the second 
General Conference, in 1836, voted to 
expnnge it altogether, althongh many 
churches continued to use it. Hence 
they are sometimes known under the 
appellation of Free Baptists. The term 
«( Open Communion " was also used for 
the same purpose. These names are 
all indicative of the same people. 

Most of the ministers were men who 
had not enjoyed extensive literaxy and 
adentifio privileges. A few, however, 
were well educated, and the need of the 



aid of education was early felt No 
school under their charge existed for 
some time, and such of them as obtiuned 
more than a common school education, 
were either self-educated, or were in- 
debted for it to the schools of other deno- 
minations. At length a systematic effort 
was made, and a seminary, of the higher' 
grade, was established, under flattering 
prospects, at Clinton, Oneida Co , N.lu 
The buildings were soon found too 
strait for them, and the trustees dis- 
posed of their location and property 
here, and purchased the commodious 
buildings of the Oneida Institute, at 
Whitestown, which had become private 
property.* This was in 1844. In the 
same year the Freewill Baptists located 
their Theological Seminary at the same 
place , since which time, both depart- 
ments have ranked among the best edn- 
cational institutions in the country. 

The Free Communion Baptists also 
took a bold stand in favour of the vari- 
ous benevolent operations of the age, 
such as anti-slavery, temperance, moral 
reform, Sabbath-schools, and missions. 

In doctrine and church polity they are 
similar to the Freewill Baptists. A union 
of the parties having been accomplished 
in 1841, the terms Free Communion, 
Free, and Freewill Baptists, now de- 
scribe one and the same people. 



THE OLD SCHOOL BAPTIST& 



A name assumed by those who con- 
sider themselves as *^ going back to the 
ancient order of Baptists," adhering to 
the old doctrine of predestination and 
special atonement, in distinction from 
what they call, in Fuller's new Mchool, 
that system which suspends everything 
touching salvation, on conditions to be 
complied with by the creature, and 
openings as they affirm, the floodgate 



for letting in all those contrivances in 
religion, as though the bringina of ihs 
many sons unto glory depended on hu- 
man effort. 

There are several periodicals pub- 
lished by Old School Baptists, of whidi 
the one most extensively drculated is 
** The Signs of the Times," published 
by Gilbert Beebe, at New Yemoo, 
Orange County, N.T. 



They an Anninians, holding to a 
general, in opposition to a limited or 
particalar atonement, and hence they 
•ometimes are tenned» and term them- 



THE SIX PRINCIPLE BAPTISTS. 

selves, General Baptists. Their other 
peculiarities are prinoipally what they 
deduce from the first three verses of the 
sixth chapter of Hebrews. These, th^ 
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MBdada^ ^^oontala the fandamental 
sjitem of Cbriat^t revealed olan and 
waj of salvation to sinnen.'' Henoe 
Ihej derive their name from the fact 
that aiz paiticolan are mentioned in 
this passage; vis. Repentance from 
dead works. Faith toward God, Doc- 
trine of Baptisms, Laying on of hands, 
Besurrection of the dead, and Eternal 
judgment Btpenianct from dead 
works. They maintain that as all are 
sinnersy all are under obligation to re- 
pent; and ^^that except they repent 
thev must all perish." 

Paith toward God, "Repentance 
will lead him (the sinner) to obtain 
' faith toward God,' " by which ''he is 
bom of the spirit, cleansed from all sin 
and guilt, has his heart purified, and is 
become a meet temple for the Holy 
Ghost to dwell in." 

The Doctrine of Baptims. *« The 
word is in the plural, and signifies more 
baptisms than one.'* 1. John's, "bap- 
tising with the baptism of repentance.*' 
2. The baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
with fire, on the day of Pentecost. This 
they think '' the only baptism of the 
kind.*' 8. The baptism of Christ's suf- 
ferings. '' But after the resurrection of 
Christ, the establishment of his king- 
dom here on earth, and his ascension to 
glory, there is, by the authority of his 
Gospel, to be but ' one Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism,* viz. 4. The Apostles 
and their successors in the ministxy, 
baptising the believers in Christ in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. T?ie mode ojf 
this baptism, according to the true sig- 
nification of the word — is to dip, plunge, 
immerse, overwhelm, &c., representing 
the death, burial, and resurrection of 
Christ.*' 



Laying on of hands. This oorre* 
spends with Episcopal Confirmation. 
''They hold this rite in connection 
with, and of equal authority with, bap- 
tism and all the other prindples of 
Christ's doctrine.** As this is a point 
of great importance with them, they 
refiue communion, as well as church 
membership, to all who have not been 
" under luuids." It is their principal 
distinguishing feature. Resurrection 
of the dead. ''The doctrine of the 
resurrection is the great pillar of the 
whole Gospel system. The resurreo- 
tion of Christ from the dead is that 
foundation upon which all Christianily 
depends ; ' and if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, they also that sleep 
in Jesus, shall God bring with him.' 
But there shall be a resurrection both of 
the just and the unjust They that 
have done good to the resurrection of 
life ; and they that have done evil to 
the resurrection of damnation." 

Eternal Judgment. This is called 
the eternal judgment because it will 
finally decide, and unalterably ^x, the 
eternal state of all God's accountable 
creatures. 

Their ministry generally has not 
been liberally educated, nor adequately 
supported. Neither have they been 
forward in the so-called reformatory 
movements of the day. By others they 
are classed as opposea to many or most 
of them, though perhaps they would 
not wish to be so regarded. They dis- 
card the payment or reception of a 
stated salary for their preachers ; and 
are generally opposed to Temperanoe, 
Moral Reform, and Anti-Slavexy Socie- 
ties ; and never have made any mis- 
sionary efibrt 



THE GERMAN BAPTISTS, OR BRETHREN. 



The German Baptists, or Brethren, 
are a denomination of Christians who 
emigrated to America from Germany 
between the years 1718 and 1730; 
they are commonly called Dunkers ; but 
they have assumed for themselves the 
name of "Brethren," on account of 



what Christ said to his disciples, (Matt 
xxiii. 8,) " One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.'*^ 

The following account of these people 
has been extracted firom a work called 
"Materials toward a Histoxy of the 
American Baptists/' published in 177(^ 
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bj Morgan Edwards, then Fellow of 
Rhode Island College, and overseer of 
the Baptist Church in Philadelphia : — 
'*0f the Germans in Pennsylvanta 
who are oommonly called Tuokers, to 
distinguish them from the Menonists; 
for both are styled Die Tdufer^ or 
Baptists. They are called Tnnkers in 
derision, which is as much as ' sops^^ 
from tunkerif to put a morsel in sauce ; 
but as the term signifies dippers^ they 
may rest content with their nickname. 
They are also called Tumhlerst from 
the manner in which they perform bap- 
tism, which is by putting the person 
head forward unaer water, (while 
kneeling,) so as to resemble the motion 
of the body in the act of tumbling. 
The first appearance of these people in 
America was in the fiedl of the year 
1719, when abont twenty families 
landed in Philadelphia, and dispersed 
themsdres, some to Germantown, some 
lo Skippack, some to Oley, some to 
Coneitoga, and elsewhere. This dis- 
persion incapacitated them to meet in 
pnbiio worship, therefore they soon 
began to grow lukewarm in religion. 
But in the year 1722, Baker, Gomery, 
and Gantss, with the Trauzs, visited 
their scattered brethren, which was 
attended with a great revival, insomuch 
that societies were formed wherever a 
number of fiunilies were within reach 
one of another. But this lasted not 
above three years; they settled on their 
lees again; Ull abont thirty families 
more of their persecuted brethren arrived 
in the fall of the year 1729, which 
both quickened them again and in- 
creased their number every where. 
Those two companies had been mem- 
boa of one and the same church, which 
originated in Schwartzenan, in the year 
1708, in Germany. The first consti- 
tuents were Alexander Mack and wife, 
J<dm Kipin and wife, George Grevy, 
Andreas Bhony, Lueas Fetter, and 
Joanna Nethignm. Being neighbours, 
ther agreed together to rMd the Bible, 
and edify one another in the way they 
had been brought up, for as yet they 
did not know there were any Baptbts 



in the world. However, believers* bap- 
tism and a congregational church soon 
gained on them, insomuch that they 
were determined to obey the Gospel in 
those matters. These desired Alexander 
Mack to baptize them, but he deeming 
himself in reality unbaptized, refused ; 
upon which they cast lots to find who 
should be administrator ; on whom the 
lot fell hath been carefully concealed. 
However, baptized they were in the 
river £der, by Schwartzenan, and then 
formed themselves into a church, choos- 
ing Alexander Mack as their minister. 
They increased fast, and began to spread 
their branches to Marienbom and Ep- 
stein, having John Naas and Christian 
Levy as their ministers in those places, 
but persecution quickly drove them 
thence: some to Hollano, some to Cre- 
felt. Soon after the mother church 
voluntarily removed from Schwartzenan 
to Serustervin, in Frlesland, and from 
thence migrated toward America in 
1719 ; and in 1729, those of Crefelt 
and HolUnd followed their brethren. 
Thus we see, all the ' Tunker churches* 
in America, sprang from the church of 
Schwartzenan in Germany; that that 
church b^gan in 1708, with only eight 
souls, and that in a place where no 
Baptist had been in the memory of 
man, nor any now are; in sixty-two 
years *that little one is become a thou- 
sand, that small one a great nation.' 
It is very difficult to give a true account 
of the principles of these Tnnkers, as 
they have not published any system or 
creed, except what two individuals 
have put forth, which has not been pub- 
licly avowed. However, I may assert 
the following things concerning them, 
from my own knowledge, viz,, general 
redemption thej certeinly hold, and 
with all general salvation. They use 
great plidnness of dress aud languag^e, 
like the Quakers, and like them will 
neither take an oath nor fight Thegr 
will not go to law, nor take interest for 
the money they lend.* They oommonlj 

• The taking of intereat to now tolenUoS 
among them, but meet of them do not demanA 
or take Uwfta intereit, and aome of them d» 
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wear their beards, and keep the flrat 
day (except one congregation.)* They 
celebrate the Lord's Sapper, with its 
ancient attendants of love-feasts, wash- 
ing feet, kiss of charity, and right hand 
of fellowship. They anoint the sick 
with oil for reooTexy ; and nse the trine 
immersion, with laying on of hands and 
prayer, even while the person baptized 
18 in the water, which may easily be 
done, as the person kneels down to be 
baptized, and continues in that postare 
till both prayer and imposition of hands 
be performed. Their chnrch govem- 
ment is the same with the English 
Baptists, except that every brother is 
allowed to stand np in the congregation, 
and speak by way of exhortation and 
expounding; and when by these means 
they find a man eminent for knowledge, 
and possessing aptness to teach, they 
choose him to be their minister, and 
ordain him with laying on of hands, 
attended with fasting and prayer, and 
giving the right hand of fellowship. 
They also have deacons, and aged 
women for deaconesses, who are' al- 
lowed to use their gifts statedly. They 
do not pay their ministers, unless it be 
by way of presents ; neither do their 
ministers assert their right to pay, 
esteeming it ' more blessed to give than 
receive.' Their acquaintance with the 
Bible is admirable; in a word, they 
are meek and pious Christians, and 
have justly acquired the character of 
^Harmless I'unkers,'* ^* 

The German Baptists, or Brethren^ 
have now dispersed themselves almost 
through every State in the Union, more 
or less ; but they are most numerous in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 
and Indiana. Some of their larger 
eongregations number fiY)m two to three 
hundred members; each congregation 

Aot take any interest for the money they lend 
to their poorer brethren. 

* It is quite probable the author here alludes 
to the (Sieben Taeger) Serenth Day Bapti8t^ 
who formed a settlement at Ephrata, In Lancas- 
ter County, in Pennsylvania, In the year 1724 
These are the same people meant and described 

,^M **?® ***™® Dunlcards, In Buck's Tlieologi- 
»l Dictionary; there is no account given of the 
Crarmaa Baptists or Brethren in that work. 



has from two to three preachers, anci 
some more. In travelling and preach* 
ing there are in general two together ; 
and very frequently one speaks in Ger- 
man, and the other in the English 
language, to the same congregation* 
None of their ministers receive any 
pecuniary compensation for any servicea 
they perform pertaining to themmistry; 
they preach, officiate at marriages and 
funerals among all who call upon them, 
without respect to persons; though 
their ministers will not perform the rites 
of matrimony, unless they can be fully 
satisfied that there are no lawful objec- 
tions in the case of either of the parties 
to be married. 

Their teachers and deacons are all 
chosen by vote, and their bishops are 
chosen from among their teachers, after 
they have been fully tried and found 
faithful ; they are ordained by the lay- 
ing on of hands and by prayer, which 
is a very solemn and affecting ceremony. 
It is the duty of the bishops to travel 
from one congregation to another, not 
only to preach, but to set- in order the 
things that may be wanting; to be pre- 
sent at their love-feasts and communions^ 
and, when teachers and deacons are 
elected or chosen, or when a bishop is 
to be ordained, or when any member 
who holds an office in the church is to 
be excommunicated. As some of the 
congregations have no bishops, it is 
also the duty of the bishop in the ad- 
joining congregation to assist in keeping 
an oversight of such congregations. Aa 
elder among them is, in general, the 
first or eldest chosen teacher in the 
congregation where there is no bishop : 
it is the duty of the elder to keep a con- 
stant oversight of that church by whom 
he is appointed as a teacher. It is his 
duty to appoint meetings, to baptize, to 
assist in excommunication, to solemnize 
^the rites of matrimony, to travel occa« 
sionally, to assist the bishops, and ia 
certain cases to perform all the duties 
of a bishop. It is the duty of their 
teachers to exhort and preach at any 
of their regular stated meetings ; and, 
by the request of a bishop or elder, to 
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pttlbrm ilie eeremony of baptism and 
cites of matrimoDj. 

The general order of these people has 
been to hold their meetings for pnblio 
worship at dwelling-houses; but in 



some of their congregations they have 
now erected places expressly for wor- 
ship. Some of them are bnilt very 
large, without a gallery or a pulpit. 



SEVENTH DAT BAFHSTS. 



The term is derived from the observ- 
ance of the Saturday instead of the 
Sunday as the Sabbath or sacred rest. 

At what time the Seventh Day Bap- 
tists first made their appearance in 
England is uncertain. It is apparent 
that the Anglo-Saxons in their early 
settlement of Great Britain, were many 
of them Seventh Day Baptists. But 
the same tyranny that affected the 
Church at Rome, spread its baneful 
influence over the ishuid of Great 
Britain. 

Dr. Chambers says, '* There was a 
lect arose in the sixteenth centuir, but 
we have no particular account of their 
churches until about 1650." In 1668 
there were nine or ten churches, besides 
many scattered disciples in different 
parts of the kingdom. About this time 
there was much debate upon the sub- 
ject of the Sabbath, and the controversy 
became sharp; there were engaged in 
it, on both sides, men of learning and 
ability, and some of their works are 
atill extant. 

While they were permitted to enjoy 
their privileges peaceably, they pros- 
pered, notwithstanding the influence of 
the pulpit and the press. In 1668, Mr. 
Edward Stennett, a Seventh Day Baptist 
minister, and pastor of a church in 
England, writes to his friends in America, 
and says, the churches here have their 
liberty, but we hear that strong bonds 
are making for us. And it was this 
good man's lot to bear a part of the 
persecutions of that day. For the Con- 
venticle Act forbade them to meet on 
the Sabbath for worship. If they met 
on the Sabbath, they had to do it by 
stealth ; whilst their enemies were ever 
watchful, to find, if possible, some accn- 
aation against them. Mr. Steonett was 
■msted under pretenoe that be held| 



meetings in his honse, which meetings 
he had held in his hall for a long time, 
but they were managed with so much 
discretion, that it was impossible for 
those inimical to them to be admitted, 
so as to appear as witnesses against the 
persons who met there. At length a 
neighbouriog clergyman, resolved to 
suborn witnesses, but in this he waa 
defeated. And he was a clergyman 
who had professed great friendship for 
Mr. Stennett. Mr. Stennett knowing 
that no proof of those charges by those 
witnesses, could be made justly, he re- 
solved to traverse it. Various circum- 
stances occurred that were all in hia 
favour; so that when Mr. Stennett came 
to Newburg, neither prosecutor nor wit- 
ness appearing against him, he waa 
discharged. After this he was confined 
a long time in prison. 

Many of the Seventh Day Baptist 
ministers were taken from their familiea 
and oongregations, and were oast into 
prison. Among the number was Rev. 
Joseph Davis, who was a bug time 
prisoner in Oxon Castle. Franda 
Bamfield was one of the most eminent 
ministers of his time. He was educated 
at Oxford, and was a number of yeara 
a minister of the Established Church. 
During the civil wars he was against 
the Parliament, and opposed to the 
Protector's usurpation : he suffered 
much on that account. At what time 
he became a Baptist is not known, but 
on the restoration of Charles, he waa 
treated with unrelenting severity. In 
one prison he was confined eight years. 
After that he was released, went to 
London, and gathered a church that 
still exists as a Seventh Day BaptisI 
Church; after that he was again im« 
prisoned, and there died in 1683. 

Robert Spaulder and John Maoldln^ 
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were Serenth Day Baptists, and much 
perseouted; and Spaulder was even 
taken out of his grave bj bis peneca- 
tors. (6ene*s Hist. toI. ii. p. 417.) 
But the most barbarous and cruel acts 
of persecution were pracUsed upon John 
James, the minister of a Seventh Day 
Baptist Church in London : he was put 
to death in a most cruel manner in 
1661. To take away his life was not 
enough to satisfy his enemies, but after 
being hung at Tyburn, he was drawn 
and quartered ; his quarters were carried 
back to Newgate on the sledge that 
carried hun to the gallows ; they were 
afterwards placed on the gate of the 
<»ty, and his head was placed on a pole, 
opposite his meetmg-house. He went 
to the gallows as an innocent man, and 
died in a joyful manner. This is a brief 
narrative of the prosperity, trials, and 
fiofferings of the early Seventh Day 
Baptists in Engbmd. Some left the 
country, others still adhered to their 
peculiar views; even to the present 
day there are a few small churches in 
England. 

In 1665, Mr. Stephen Mnmford, a 
Seventh Day Baptist, went from Eng- 
land to Newport, Rhode Island, and 
eoon Mr Samuel Hubbard, a Baptist, 
embraced his views ; there were others 
who soon embraced the same senti- 
ments, but they continued to travel 
together in the same church, until 1671. 
Mr Hubbaid has left a manuscript 
journal, in which he gives an account 
of their separation. Soon after this 
(allading to theur embracing the Sab- 
bath), many hard things were said to 
the Sabbath-keepers by their brethren, 
Chat they had gone from Christ to 
Moses ; that the Gentiles had nothing 
to do with the ten commandments. 
And in 1681, they came to an open 
separation, when these brethren and 
asters entered into church-fellowship 
together, and became the first Seventh 
Day Baptist Church in America. This 
little church being thus constituted, 
William Hiscox be^me their first pas- 
tor ; but a hostile spirit was soon raised 
•gainst this little band, and laws were 



enacted severe and criminal in iheir 
nature. John Rogers, a member ol 
this church, was sentenced to sit a 
certain time upon a gallows with a rope 
about his neck, to which he submitted. 

There were many other severities 
practised upon the Sabbath-keepers in 
New England, while the Baptists were 
persecuted for their baptism. The 
Seventh Day Baptists met with opposi- 
tion from all ; and, as far as the civil 
laws would permit, they suffered the dire 
effects arising from this state of things. 

There are in the United States about 
fifty churches, forty ordained ministerSi 
and about six thousand communicants. 
They are divided into four associationa. 
The Eastern Association includes the 
churches in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey. The Central Asso- 
ciation includes the churches in the 
State of New York, east of the small 
lakes. The Western Association in- 
cludes the churches in the western part 
of New York and Pennsylvania. The 
South-western, the churches in Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and all west thereof. They 
have an annual conference that meets 
yearly. This conference is composed of 
delegates from the associations and 
churches, as some churches do not 
unite with the associations. As they 
are strictly congregational in their difr> 
dpline, and every church is an inde- 
pendent body to transact its own busi- 
ness; all the business done at these 
meetings is to examine different sub- 
jects, and impart instruction to the 
churches by way of advice, there being 
no right to interfere with the independ- 
ence of the churches. Every church 
holds its meetings of business, where 
all business is done by a vote from the 
body, all being equal in power, and no 
one having any more authority than 
another. 

The officers of the churches are pas- 
tors and deacons. They have a weekly 
paper published in the city of New 
York, which is patronised by the deno- 
mination — a literary institution, founded 
in 1837, at De Ruyter, held by stock- 
holders — and an academy at Alfiied, 
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Alleglumj County, New Tork, which is 
in a rery floorishing condition, and has 
upwards of one hundred stadents. This 
Is a chartered institation, under the 
patronage of the State. 

For some years they have had a 
missionary society, which holds its 
meetings annually, at the time of the 
meeting of the General Conference. Its 
object is to help feeble churches, and to 
send the gospel to the scattered families 
in different parts, where they are not 
privileged with the means of grace in 
a churoh capacity, and to pr^ush the 
gospel to others as opportunity may 
present. A foreign mission has also 
been recently established. 



They likewise have a Hebrew Mis* 
sionary Society, whose object is to 
ameliorate the condition of the Jews in 
the United States. They have had a 
missionary employed for that purpose 
in the cities of New York and Philadel- 
phia, and some tracts were published, 
addressed to that people ; but no yisible 
effects have been produced. 

They have a Tract Society that is at 
present in operation, and has been doing 
something in publishing traets on 
different subjects, especially upon ihdr 
particular views. 

As a denomination they practise what 
is teemed dose communion. 
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STATISTICS OF BAPTIST CHURCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

United States, 

Do. Anti-Mission, .... 

Do. Seventh-Day,.... 

Do. Six Principle,.... 

Do. Free Will, 

Do. Church of God,. 

Totalln the United States, . 

Canada, 

New Brunswick, 

Nova Scotia, •.... 

Jamaica, (West Indies,} 

Bahamas, do. .....' 

Trinidad, do. m 

Hayti, do. 

Honduras, ...m..... 

Total in North America, , 

EUROPE. 

England, 

Wdes, 

Scotland, m 

Ireland, 

Total in Great Britain, 

France, 

Holland, 

Hanover and Brunswick, 

Hamburg, 

Denmark, 

Prussia, 

Other German States, < 

Greece, 

Total in Europe, 

ASIA. 

Bnrmah, Arracan, &c , 

Assam, 

Siam, , 

China, 

India, 

Ceylon , 

Australia, , 

Total in AsiiE^ 

AFRICA. 

Liberia, 

Mission Stations, 

Total in Africa, 

RECAPITULATION. 

North America, 

Earope, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

Orand Total, 



OhMBhei. 


Ortalmd 


Baptind 
la ooe Tear. 


M-O-c. 


7,920 


4,752 


85,767 


664,566 


1,968 


905 


1,742 


67,840 


68 


58 


814 


6,943 


20 


22 


150 


3,500 


1,165 


771 


4,023 


63,372 


130 


90 


350 


8,200 


11,266 


6,598 


42,346 


813,921 


148 


78 


508 


8,248 


71 


41 


150 


4,705 


100 


67 


95 


9,231 


76 


123 


1,250 


84,500 


16 


12 


800 


2,078 


2 


4 


6 


62 


2 


8 


5 


80 


2 


4 


9 


130 


11,778 


6,930 


44,663 


873,495 


1,410 


1,050 


8,500 


117,280 


300 


230 


1,500 


23,748 


102 


65 


480 


4,250 


42 


27 


78 


1,375 


1,854 


1,872 


' 10,658 


146,653 


13 


12 


28 


228 


5 


4 


85 


150 


4 


3 


28 


125 


1 


4 


73 


286 


6 


5 


50 


850 


8 


6 


74 


238 


23 


18 


175 


070 


2 


2 


4 


20 


1,912 


1,426 
25 


11,125 


149,025 


46 


1,426 


6,200 


8 


4 


18 


80 


2 


8 


5 


28 


4 


10 


16 


50 


27 


88 


172 


1,162 


12 


13 


59 


516 


2 


2 


50 


250 


96 


95 


1,746 


8,236 


12 


10 


40 


580 


6 


8 


25 


500 


18 


18 


65 


1,080 


11,778 


6,930 


44,669 


873,495 


1,912 


1,426 


11,125 


149,025 


96 


95 


1,746 


8,236 


18 


18 


65 


1,080 


13,804 


8,469 


57,605 


1.031,836 



MOEISONIANISM. 



BY THB REV. FERGUS FERGUSON, B.A^ 

MIJimtB or BLiCEimiiLB8*-BimBXT OOSQBBOAXIOSAL CDBUBOB, OLAMOl^ 



Tee religions body whose opinions 
are generallj thus designated (although 
the name is not adopted b^ the partj 
themselyes), took its rise in Scotland 
about twelve years ago. At that time 
considerable excitement prevailed in 
the conntiy on the subject of religions 
revivals, occaaoned both by cheering 
intelligenoe received from America, 
and by the reports of remarlcable 
spiritnu awakenings at home, in Kil- 
syth, and elsewhere. Hr. James 
Morison, son of the Rev. Robert Mori- 
son^ minister of the United Secession 
Church in Bathgate, had just finished 
his curriculum of study at the Edin- 
burgh University, and the Divinity Hall, 
with great success and eclat At this 
Juncture he was visited with a very 
serious affliction, so that for many 
months he daily expected death, and 
was led hourly to realize his possible 
nearness to an eternal world. When, 
by the merer of God, he was nused 
from that bed of sickness, and was sent 
forth as a Ucentiato of the United Seces- 
tton Church, his mind was deeply im- 
bued with an earnest desire to call upon 
perishing men to ^^ flee from the wrath 
to oome.** His first appointments as a 
probationer were to the North of Scot- 
land. When supplving a rural station 
in Ross-shire, he became deeply im- 
pessed with the idea that he did not 
knew the Gospel in its mmplidty, not- 
withstanding an his earnestness of spirit, 
and the ardent desunes after personal 
boliness which glowed within bun. His 
pemsal of FiniMy's **Lectnres on Re- 
vivals" had contribated to piodaee this 
comriotioii,-— but mora espeoiatty Hm 



contrast which Irresistibly (breed itself 
upon his mind between the rustic ap* 
pearance of his auditoiy and the ornate 
and finished discourses which he had 
brought with him fix>m the South. He 
was brought in his outlandish and soli- 
tary dweUing to the firm belief that the 
Lord Jesus Christ had made atonement 
on the cross for the sins of all men with- 
out distinction and exception, and there- 
fore for his sins in particular ; and that 
this doctrine that Jesus had thus borne 
the sins of mankind was the Gospel cal- 
culated to impart immediate peace to a 
troubled conscience, of which, up to 
that time, he felt himself to have been 
ignorant This great truth he now 
burned with an eager desire to commu- 
nicate to his fellow-men. Wherever he 
went, great excitement was produced — 
many anxious and convicted souls asked 
the way to salvation — and many pro- 
fessed to find peace and joy in believmg 
that Jesus '* had loved them, and given 
himself for them.** Chiefly at Naun, 
Tain, Forres, and Lerwick, were these 
important results produced. A tract 
was published at Nauru by Isaac Ket- 
cber, Esq., dated Aug. 14, 1S40, giving 
a calm and deeply interestbg account 
of the astonishing awakening Ifr. Mori- 
son was the means of efi^Bcting there. 
When he returned from his labours in the 
North, he threw himself with heart and 
soul into the Revival movement, which 
was then being carried on so energeti- 
odly, and in which many mmisters and 
preachers of the Secession Church shared 
and rejoiced. His oorrespondence, bow- 
ever, with the converts and inquirers be 
had left behind him at hiiibniMr itflp 
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tioni beoamd so TolnminoiM, tbat he 
oonoeived the idea of writing a tract 
for their direction, which would embody 
the leading truths he had found to be 
so much blessed of God. It was accord- 
inglj published under the title, ^' The 
Question, What must I do to be Saved ? 
answered by Philanthropes." The 
principal topics treated in itna publica- 
tion, which afterwards became so fa- 
mous, and in a few years ran through 
eleven editions, were, the malignity of 
ain, the good tidings of salvation, the 
auitableness of the Gospel for each in- 
dividual sinner, the simplicity of faith 
and repentance, together with replies to 
the d^culties which the author had 
found most commonly lodged in the 
minds of inquiring sinners. Within the 
compass of the same year, (1840,) Mr. 
Morison was called to take the pastoral 
oversight of the United Associate, or 
Secession Church, assembling in Clerk^s 
Lane, Ealmamock. Meanwhile, the 
tract above referred to, had been exten- 
sively circulated, especially in the North 
of Scotland ; and, on the day appointed 
for his ordination, two members of the 
Kilmarnock Presbytery, expressed them- 
selves to be so much dissatisfied with 
certain statements therein made, that 
they could not heartily join in setting 
him apart to the work of the ministry. 
Mr. Morison explained, that he did not 
hold the Bowite heresy with which they 
suspected he was tinged, nor did he 
hold * universal salvation,' but simply 
salvation for every man ^^ possible be/ore 
faith;* but ''certain after faithV He 
further explained, that he never could, 
and never would preach any other doc- 
trine; but that, since certain expres- 
sions in his tract were offensive to 
members of Presbytery« he would sup- 
press its circulation. On this arrange- 
ment, his orcUnation was proceeded 
with, the audience having been kept 
waiting in suspense for upwards of an 
hour. 

^ Mr. Morison, however, continued to 
give great prominence in his weekly 
ministrations to those striking views 
concerning the atonement of Christi 



faith, and assurance, which had been 
blessed to the salvation of so many 
sinners, and had awakened the suspi- 
cions of certain of his eo-presbyters. 
It would appear, moreover, that this 
little tract which had done so much 
good on the one hand, and had caused 
so much annoyance on the other, was 
not to lie hid under a bushel, although 
its author had been pledged to its sup- 
pression. A Congregational minister in 
London, who highly approved of it, and 
had found it to be very useful among 
his people, wrote Mr. Morison, to the 
effect, that he wished to re-publish it 
in the metropolis. Mr. M. replied, that 
he could not consent to take any steps 
himself towards its re-issue, nor give 
any formal permission for it, consider- 
ing the pledge he had taken ; but that 
he would not visit any party who might 
reprint it, *' with pains and penalties.*' 
In this way a London edition was pub- 
lished, followed speedily by one in Dun- 
fermline, and two in Kilmarnock, also 
by neutral and responsible parties. Mat- 
ters being in this position, Mr. Morison, 
without any private remonstrance, was 
summarily arraigned before the bar of 
the Kilmarnock Presbyteiy, charged 
both with heresy in doctrine, and Ss- 
ingenuousness in conduct. Under the 
first head, (erroneous doctrine,) the 
charges were— 1st, That he taught, that 
the object of saving faith to any person, 
was, that Christ made atonement for 
the sins of that person, as he made 
atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, and that the seeing this state- 
ment to be true was in itself saving 
faith; 2d, That all men were able of 
themselves to believe the Gospel ; Sd, 
That no person ought to be directed to 
pray for grace to help him to believe ; 
4th, That repentance in Scripture, 
meant only a change of mind, but not 
godly sorrow for sin ; 6th, That justi- 
fication is not pardon, but that it ia 
implied in pardon ; 6th, That election 
comes, in the order of nature, after the 
purpose of atonement ; 7th, that there 
were in his publications many un- 
warrantable expressions regarding the 
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atonement; and 8tb, that he taught 
that men coald not be deserving of 
eternal death on account of Adam's sin. 
To these charges Mr. Morison replied, 
Ist, That the object of saving faith is 
the Gospel : and the Gospel is this — 
*^ Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures," of course implying that 
be died for all sinners, since all men 
are commanded to believe ; that saving 
fiuth in its nature is *^a setting to one*s 
seal that God is true," in the record he 
has given concerning his Son; that 
whosoever believes a truth is conscious 
of believing it, and that, oonsequentlj, 
whoever believes the truth as it is in 
Jesus, must be conscious that he be- 
lieves it ; 2d, Men are able to believe 
the Gospel, because God has already 
H^ven them strength. We are not re- 
quired to do more than we have 
strength to do ; and if we were, we 
would not be responsible for not doing 
it; Sd, He maintained, that it is the 
duty of all men to pray, but it is their 
duty 6rst of all to believe in Jesus, and 
that no prayer is acceptable to God, or 
accepted by God, save that which is 
oflfered up in the exercise of faith in 
Christ ; 4th, That the Greek word, ren- 
dered repentance, (^fr«yo/«e,) always 
means change of mind, but that this 
change of opinion always produces a 
corresponding emotion, such as sorrow 
for sin, love to Christ, love for holiness, 
&0. ; 6th, Justification is not pardon, for 
a person can be only once justified, 
whereas he may be often pardoned; 
6th, He maintained eternal, personal, 
and unconditional election ; but urged, 
that since the elect are said to be 
^'chosen in Christ," the puipose of 
election did not precede the purpose of 
atonement, but vice versd; 7th, He 
defended or explained the reprehended 
ttatements ; and, 8ih, He held that all 
men are gnOty of Adam's first sui, if 
by guilt be meant mere obligation to 
ponishment, and that it was certain 
that no man would suffer eternal death 
aerely on account of Adam's sin. But 
M was quite well known that the ^*head 
aod fiukt" of Mr. MoriM»*s offending 



was, that he ever maintained that 
Christ died upon the cross equally for 
all men, and therefore in his defence he 
addressed himself at great length to 
prove that the atonement was a reme- 
dial measure, not per sc securing the 
salvation of sinners, but merely pro- 
viding it, to be subsequently applied bj 
faith in each individual case; and also 
demonstrated, by an imposing collation 
of Scripture texts, that the Bible teaches 
that Christ died for all men, without 
distinction and without exception. He 
strengthened his position by quotationa 
from orthodox writers in the Christian 
church, both ancient and modem, who 
held the same views on the atonement. 
On the charge of alleged disingenuous- 
ness of conduct, he submitted that he 
never used any active measures to cir- 
culate the tract, but decidedly regretted 
that he did not use active measures 
to prevent others from circulating it. 

On the 9th of March, 1841, in the 
midst of great excitement in the town 
of Kilmarnock, he was suspended from 
the ministry. Against this decision he 
protested, and appealed to the Synod, 
being the supreme court of that church, 
which, we may here observe, in con- 
junction with the body then called '^ The 
Relief," now forms " The United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland.** While 
these ecclesiastical proceedings were 
pending, Mr. Morison's ministrations 
during the first months of his pastorate, 
notwithstanding all the charges of 
unsoundness which had been brought 
against him, had been signally owned 
of God to the conviction and conversion 
of many souls. The chapel in Clerk's 
Lane, capable of containing about 800 
persons, which had been very thinly 
attended before his ordination, became 
so crowded that standing room could not 
be procured. Hundreds of persons pro- 
fessed to come to a saving and sancti- 
fying acquaintance with the Saviour. 
Numerous bands of eager worshippers 
flocked to the chspel where he minis- 
tered from all the towns and villsgea 
for ten miles round. It will not there- 
fore be matter of sofiDiise that, with tho 
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exception of a veiy small minoritj, the 
chnroh in Clerk*8 Lane adhered to their 
beloved mioister after his suspension, 
jomed in his protest and appeal, and 
appointed oommissioDerB to represent 
them at the approaching Sjnod. 

That reverend bodj met in Glasgow, 
on June 7) 1841. On June 8, Mr. 
Morison's protest was taken up, and oc- 
oopied the oonrt almost exdosiveljr dur- 
ing eleven anxious and protracted se- 
derunts. The case excited the most 
profound interest, not onlj in the dty 
of Glasgow, but also throughout the 
country. Mr. Morison was h(»rd at 
great length in his own defence, then 
the members of the Kilmarnock Presby- 
tery; and again Mr. Morison was heard 
in reply. His speeches were most con- 
elusive and thrillingly eloquent, so much 
80 that they elicited the eulogy even 
of those who were his theologiced ad- 
versaries, and more than once the sym- 
pathizing plaudits of the listening hun- 
dreds. At length, on the 11th June, a 
motion, made by Dr. Heugh, was car- 
ried, to the effect that the suspension of 
the Kilmarnock Presbytery be continu- 
ed. Against this decision Mr. Morison 
protested in the following terms: — 
** Seeing the Supreme Court has given 
sentence against me, even to my sus- 
pension from the ministry, on most 
inadequate grounds, I protest against 
the decision, and I shall hold myself at 
liberty to maintain and preach the 
same doctrines as if no such decision 
had been come to." Dr. Brown of 
Edinburgh, who, during the debate, 
had thrown his ample shield around his 
young friend and pupil, homologating 
his doctrines, although not all his ex- 
pressions, at a subsequent sederunt en- 
tered his dissent against the deed of the 
Synod in Mr. Morison's case, and read 
his reasons of dissent At a later 
meeting, however, the matter dropped, 
as Dr. Brown did not insist that his 
reasons of dissent should be entered on 
the minutes. It is of importance, how- 
ever, to notice that, in the estimation of 
that eminent theologian, the opinions 
of Mr. Morison in 1841 were not de- 



serving of ecdesiastical oensuie. At tbe 
same meeting of Synod, Rev. 'B/oh&t 
Walker, then of Gomrie, now of Dun- 
fermline, was charged with holding and 
preaching doctrines similar to Mr. Moii- 
son*s, but his explanations were deem- 
ed by the Synod so satisfactory, that aa 
amicable adjustment was effected. 

But the atonement controversy in 
the Secession Church did not end with 
the expulsion of Mr. James Morison. 
The Bev. Robert Morison, at the tenth 
sederunt of the Synod, in June, 1841, 
read a paper containing his reasons of 
dissent from the deed of the court whidi 
had continued the suspension of his son. 
His case came before the meeting of 
Synod in May, 1842. In the plead- 
ings connected with it we see dearly 
that the chief interest centred around 
the question whether or not Christ's 
atonement had a spedal reference to his 
people and secured their salvation. Mr. 
Morison maintained that the blood of 
Christ was shed for all men aliko-^ 
that as an atonement it secured the 
salvation of none, while it provided 
salvation for all, and that the salvation 
of God^s people was secured by the 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit 
ordained in the order of nature subse- 
quent to the purpose of atonement 
The Synod, on the other hand, main- 
tained that while the atonement of 
Christ opened the door of salvation for 
all, it at the same time bore a spedal 
reference to God's people, whose salva- 
tion it finally secured. On this simple 
point of difference, Mr. Morison, sen. 
was thrown out in May, 1842, as also 
were the Revs. A. C. Rutherford of 
Falkirk, and John Guthrie of Kendal, 
in May, 1843. These two eminent 
and popular ministers had embraced 
the opinions of the Morisons, and pre* 
ferred even to suffer exdsion from the 
church in whose pale they had been 
brought up, had studied, and had minis- 
tered, rather than deny or hide under 
a bushd what they conceived to be 
Christ's predous Gospd of Salvation. 
The precise complexion of the question 
at this stage, as' distinctly exhibited Igr 
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Mr. Guthrie in his reasons of dissent 
from the decision of the Synod in Mr. 
Bntherford's case, will be apparent from 
the following extract from the History 
of the Atonement Controyersj, by the 
Bev. A. Robertson of Stow, (p. 178.) 
— *' The Rev. John Gnthrie of Kendal 
liaying dissented from the decision 
affirming Mr. Rntherford's suspension, 
liis case was also taken up by the Synod 
at this time, and disposed of in a simi- 
lar manner. His reasons of dissent 
were the following :—'* Because the 
alleged error, on the ground of which 
Mr. Rutherford was suspended by this 
Synod, is not an error; for if the 
atonement, as an atonement^ secures 
the salvation of one, it must, as an 
atonement for all, secure the salvation 
ofaU. But it does not secure the sal- 
ration of all, there being many for 
whom it was made who finally perish. 
Therefore the atonement, as an atone- 
tnent, cannot strictly be said to secure 
salvation to any. 2d. Because Mr. 
Rutherford distinctly admitted, in his 
Reasons of Dissent, given in at last meet- 
ing of Synod, and subsequently in his 
statement of doctrine laid upon the table 
of his presbytery, and further in his 
pleadings at the bar of the Synod, at 
Its present meeting, that, viewed in 
connexion wUh the Divine purpose of 
4ippUcation^ the atonement does secure 
the salvation of all who shall ultimately 
be saved.' " 

Nor did the agitation in the Secession 
Church end here. As Dr. Brown of 
Edmbnrgh, Frofeesor of Ezegetical 
Theology, had mdicated in no equivocal 
terms his sympathy with the opinions 
of the Rev. James Morison, and had 
even proceeded so fiur as to enter his 
formal dissent from the decision of the 
Synod in his case, suspicions became 
prevalent that he and Dr. Balmer, his 
professorial colleague, were really un- 
sound on the doctrine of the atonement. 
Judging by the standard Uie Svnod had 
set up. Accordingly, Judicial Investi- 
gationa were made mto their exact 
opinions, before the condnaion of which, 
liowevcr, Dr. Balmer died. Ultimately 



Dr. Brown alone was libelled by Drs. 
Marshall of KirkmtilloQh, and Hay of 
Kinross, on the ground of alleged heter- 
odoxy ; but at length, after the most 
intense excitement and anxiety through- 
out the denomination, was acquitted bj 
the vote of the Synod, which met at 
Edinburgh, in July, 1845. This pro- 
cedure finally issued in the withdraw- 
ment of Dr. Marshall of Kirkintilloch 
from the church. 

These four ministers who had thus 
been ** cast out," were followed by al- 
most all the members of their congre- 
gations in the spheres where they 
respectively laboured. Meanwhile, the 
excitement throughout the country had 
been maintained, not merely by the 
proceedings in the church courts 
against them, and by their own cealous 
and well nigh ubiquitous ministrations 
in the cities, towns, and villages of 
Scotland, but also l^ the learned, thril- 
ling, but withal, dear and practical 
publications which they issued in nume- 
rous editions from the press. Besides 
his first publication, '* IVhat must I do 
to be Saved?'* Mr. James Morison 
published tracts on "The Nature oi 
the Atonement,'* '* The Extent of the 
Atonement," " Saving Faith," " Not 
quite a Christian," — all of which were 
circulated most extensively and relished 
by multitudes, and savingly blessed to 
grateful hundreds. His father's chief 
works were — " Defence of Christ^s 
Trust," ** Difficulties oonnected with a 
Limited Atonement,*' ** Gospel Peace 
essential to Righteousness ;" Mr. Ru- 
therford's—'* Letters on the Extent of 
the Atonement, to the Rev. Mr. Eraser 
of Alloa," ** New Views not new but 
old and sound ;" and Mr. Guthrie's-^ 
" New Views True Views," and " New 
Views as old as the Word of God." 
The consequence was that the religioua 
tenets for which they had so publicly 
striven and suffered, had found intel- 
ligent adherents in sdmost every parish 
and town in the oonntnr. Naturally 
anxions that theur ohurobes should not 
remain altogether isolated and discon- 
aeetcdt these brethren met with othen* 
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principalljr elders and delegates from 
Christian cbarohes, in Kilmamoclc, on 
May 16ih, 17tb, and 18th, 1848, (im- 
mediately after the meeting of Synod 
•t which Messrs. Rutherford and Guthrie 
had been suspended,) and foqped the 
Evangelical Union, ^'the objects of 
wbicb were," (as stated in a paper in- 
serted in the " Ayr Advertiser," and 
separately printed,} "mutual counte- 
nance, counsel, and co-operation in 
supporting and spreading the glorious, 
simple, soul-saving, and heart-sancti- 
fying ' Gospel of the grace of God.' " 
At the end of this published statement 
of principles tbey said, "In conclusion, 
we cannot but deem it important to 
constitute ourselves into a Union, for 
the purpose of countenancing, coun- 
selling, and otherwise aiding one 
another; and also for the purpose of 
training up spiritual and devoted young 
men to cany on and to carry forward 
the work and * pleasure of the 
Lord.' *' It is worthy of remark that 
in this document issued in Kilmarnock, 
in 1843, we have tbe first indi- 
cation of the advance made by Mr. 
Morison and his brethren beyond the 
position which they defended at the bar 
of the United Associate Church. Up to 
this time, although firmly maintaining 
that Christ had made atonement for the 
sins of every human being, that every 
Gospel hearer was already endowed 
with the power to believe the Gospel, 
and that any man might immediately 
pass from death to life by the exercise 
of simple faith in the God-given testi- 
mony ; they had nevertheless held the 
doctrine that God had determined from 
all eternity to apply this redemption 
savingly only to some men. But in 
this document they approximate more 
fully towards the sentiments of Wesley 
and others — alleging that the influence 
of the Spirit is universal and resistible 
— that the election of God's people is 
according to fore-knowledge and not 
according to the absolute fore-ordination 
of certain individuals to special grace, 
— and that, in fact, all who comply with 
Ihe Gospel caU, believe upon Jesus and 



are led by the Spirit, are the elect of 
God. Such are the opinions now pub- 
licly avowed by the body, as will be 
shown in the sequel. 

About this time it began to be ap- 
parent that, in so far as unanimity of 
sentiment, brotherly co-operation, and 
identification in the eyes of the public 
were concerned, this young communion 
was to receive an important accession 
from another denomination in Scotland, 
—even as one rural stream when wind- 
ing to the sea is sometimes joined by 
another of nearly equal size and volume. 
The Independents in Scotland had 
always been known as zealous preachers 
of a free Gospel, and Dr. Wardlaw, 
in his published writings about the time 
of the Rowite controversy, had m^un- 
tained and defended the doctrine of 
universal atonement. Hence, during 
Mr. Morisoh's trial and the subsequent 
proceedings, the accused brethren met 
with no small share of sympathy from 
the ministers and members of the con- 
gregational churches. Some of these 
ministers had even exchanged pulpits 
with them after their excision, and bad 
heartily co-operated with them in th& 
" protracted meetings*' for the revival 
of religion, which were then so com- 
mon in the land. This sympathy and 
co-operation, however, began to be 
confined to a more limited number of 
the Congregationalists, when the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines of eternal uncondi- 
tional election and special grace began 
to be questioned by the Morisons and 
their co-adjutors. In fact, some of the 
Congregationalists themselves appear 
to have doubted and controverted these 
tenets sooner than their Presbyterian 
•friends and fellow-labourers. In tho 
year 1842, the Rev. John Kirk of 
Hamilton published- the first edition 
of " The Way of Life made plain, 
being twelve discourses on important 
subjects," In this little volume, 
which caused no small stir, and 
raised much acrimonious opposition, 
while at the same time it was blessed 
to do much good, he very strongly as- 
serted the doctrines of nniyersal atone- 
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inenf, man's ability to believe tht Gos- 
pel, and the nniymiltty and resistibili- 
ty of the Spirit's operations. Id a 
aabsequent publication, entitled " Light 
oat of Darkness,** he inveighed more 
strongly against the Calvinistic views 
of election, fore-ordination, and pre- 
destination, A considerable party 
among the Independents sjrmpathised 
with these views, but the more 
nnmerons and inflaential portion of 
the connexion were dissatisfied with 
them. However, although some pri- 
vate correspondence took place, no 
public or formal deliverance was given 
on the disputed points till tiie year 
1844. Several of the students of the 
Theological Academy in Glasgow, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Wardlaw, 
were suspected of being tinged with 
what began at length to be called ^^New 
Views,** The subjects of their annual 
discourses were so selected as to elicit 
their opinions distinctly and decidedly. 
Nor were they at all backward in ex- 
pressing these opinions. The result 
was, tluit three questions were proposed 
to each student to which written 
answers were required, against the 
annual meetings of the Congregational 
Union, which were to be held in Dun- 
dee on that year. The following were 
the questions thus proposed by Dr. 
Wardlaw: — ^^1. Are your sentiments 
on the subject of Divine influence the 
aame now as they were when you were 
examined by the committee and admit- 
ted into this institution ? 2. Do you 
bold or do you not, the necessity of a 
apeoial influence of the Holy Spirit, in 
order to the regeneration of the sinner 
or his conversion to God, distinct from 
the influence of the Word or of provi- 
dential circumstances, but aocompany- 
i^ these means and rendering them 
emcadous? 3. Are your sentiments 
settled on the subject of the preceding 
query, or are you in a state of indeci- 
aion and desirous of time for farther 
eoodderation and inquiry ? '* Of about 
Ivenfy regular students, the replies of 
ten were deemed unsatisfactory by the 
Aoidemy committeei which met at Don* 



dee, and consequently these young men 
were cited for examination and remons- 
trance before a special oommittee ap- 
pointed to sit in Glasgow, at the close 
of April. The position which they 
maintained both in their answers to the 
queries, and verbally, when interro- 
gated before the committee, was this, 
that they held most firmly the necessity 
of a Divine influence in order to the 
conversion of the sinner, but that this 
influence operated on the sinner's mind 
proximately through the truths of the 
Gospel — ^that it was resbtible, and that 
it was exerted upon every Gospel hearer. 
They supported their views by such 
texts as ** My Spirit shall not always 
strive wtth man." (Gen. vi. 3. J "Ye 
do always resist the Holy Ghost. * (Acts 
vii. 51.) They urged it as their main 
argument, and their main difficulty, 
that '^ if God were withholding necessary 
grace from any sinner, how could He 
say complainingly ** Why will ye die ? " 
and ^* What could have been done more 
to my vineyard that I have not done 
in it?" (Ezek. xxxiii. 11, Isa. v. 4.) 
and how could they, the preachers of 
the Gospel, call upon sinners to exerciso 
immediate fiuthin the Redeemer If they 
at the same time held that no one of 
their audience ever would believe unless 
God had determined from all eternity 
to impart the irresistible grace ?" One 
student gave satisfaction to the com- 
mittee and was retained. Nine were 
expelled fix>m the Academy for these 
sentiments, on 1st May, 1844 ; of whom 
the following still labour in connexion 
with the movement, Revs.WilIiam Bath- 
gate, Forres ; James Samson, Blenner- 
hasset, Cumberland ; Ebenezer Kennedy, 
Paisley ; Gilbert M<Allum, late of Neils- 
ton ; and Fergus Ferguson, Glas- 
gow. As it was well known, however, 
that several churches with their pastors 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
held the very same views on the 
work of the Spirit, the four Congrega- 
tional churches in the city of Glasgow, 
under the pastoral charge of Revs. Dr. 
Wardlaw, Messrs. Thomson, Rnssel, and 
Ingram, entered into a friendly cones- 
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pondence with them, no other mode of 
discipline being open to them, owing to 
their ecclesiastical polity. The ques- 
tions put by the Glasgow churches were 
quite similar to those addressed to the 
students, with this addition, that the 
doctrine of eternal and unconditional 
election was more plainly and pointedly 
referred to. The result was that the 
Glasgow churches disowned and inti- 
mated the cessation of all intercourse 
with these five churches, viz., in Hamil- 
ton, Bellshill, Cambuslang, Bridgeton, 
and Ardrossan, with their pastors, 
Revs. Messrs. Kirk, Ferguson, sen., 
M^Hobert, Simpson, and Mather. This 
occurred in the year 1845. Four 
churches in the north of Scotland were 
at the same time, similarly dealt with 
by their neighbours, viz., those in 
Blackhills, Cotton, Forres, and Fraser- 
burgh. 

^1 these ministers and churches be- 
gan immediately to co-operate with the 
brethren of the Evangelical Union, al- 
though some years elapsed before any 
of them formally joined it. Yet they 
contributed to the funds of the same 
academy, held the same theological 
opinions, were designated by one name, 
and assumed the appearance of one de- 
nomination in the eyes of the public 
The calls for labourers were so numer- 
ous, that all the students who had 
been cut off from the academy in Glas- 
gow, were soon employed at flourishing 
preaching-stations. 

Towanls the close of 1844, the Rev. 
William Scott, of Free St. Mark's, Glas- 
gow, appeared before his Presbytery, 
charged with preaching, that the sinner 
is not regenerated before believing the 
Gospel, but by means of the Gospel 
believed. In April, 1845, he was sus- 
pended from the ministry, against which 
decision he protested, and appealed to 
the General Assembly of the Free 
Church, held in Edinburgh, in May of 
that year. He defended himself with 
great ability at their bar, but the sen- 
tence of the Presbytery was confirmed. 
Although he gave in his resignation, his 
final separation was formal^ proceeded 



with in Glasgow in June following. The 
great bulk of his congregation adhered 
to him, and have, since that time, built 
a handsome and commodious chapel in 
Glasgow. He also unhesitatingly co- 
operated with the brethren of the Evan* 
gelical Union, and the CongregationaI<- 
ists above referred to. 

The Rev. John Hamilton, of the Re- 
lief Church, Lauder, also spontaneously 
joined the movement towards the close 
of 1844. 

Since that time, the religious views 
embraced by these churches, have gained 
many firesh adherents, and the churches 
themselves have been increased and con- 
solidated. The only point of difference 
thatsubsistsbetweenthebrethren who left 
the United Associate, or Secession church 
(now the United Presbyterian,) and those 
who left the Congregational Union, is on 
church-government. While both parties 
hold, that any external judicial authority, 
such as that exercised by Presbyteries, 
Synods, or Assemblies, over individual 
churches, is not countenanced by Scrip- 
ture, nor by the practice of the primitive 
churches, the Congregationalists still 
transact their church business in their 
weekly or ordinary church - meetings, 
while the Presbyterians commit eccle- 
siastical affairs to a body of elders, of 
whom they appoint a plurality in each 
church. Both parties are Independents, 
or Congregationalists, viewed externally; 
but, in their internal government, there 
is the difference just indicated. Their 
real union and harmony of feeling are 
not, however, thereby impaired. 

The Evangelical Union takes no cog- 
nizance of the internal affairs of the 
separate churches. The brethren, in 
forming it, chose the name of a Union^ 
as contradistinguished firom an authori- 
tative judicatory, and this they called 
Evangelical^ in contradistinction to 
Congregational^ Baptist^ or other terms 
of the kind, to intimate that the basis 
of their union was theological rather 
than ecclesiastical, and in no respect 
interfered with the liberty of the several 
churches, to adopt whatever form of 
ecclesiastical polity they might pre^« 
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Hence, ''The Evangelical Union/* is 
eomposed, indiscriminately, of ministers 
and churohes holding both the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational form of 
Goorch- government, although the former 
preponderate. Its annnal conferences 
are held in the beginning of October, 
immediately after the Academy's sit- 
tings, yfhen the delegates from the 
several churches meet, they simply re- 
port to one another how the Lord's 
work prospers in their respective locali- 
ties, and consult for the general good 
of the connexion, by appointing com- 
mittees to attend to the interests of the 
Academy, for the Home Mission, For- 
eign Mission, &c, without, in any de- 
gree, intermeddling with the internal 
affairs of individual churches. Neither 
all the churches nor all the ministers 
have seen fit to join this Union, although 
all co-operate as Christian brethren, con- 
tribute to the support of the Academy, 
and are really one in sentiment and effort. 

About forty ministers, and a consid- 
erably larger number of young churches 
and stations, are comprised in the body. 

The Bev. James Morison, now of 
Glasgow, formerly of Kilmarnock, and 
the Rev. John Guthrie, now of Green- 
ock, formerly of Kendal, act as profes- 
sors in the Academy, the former of 
Ezegetical, the hitter of Systematic 
Theology. A third chair, to be devoted 
Id Old Testament Exegesis, is at present 
in contemplation, to be supplied as soon 
as circumstances will permit. The an- 
nual session of this institution is held 
for two months in autumn. Upwards 
of twenty students are in attendance. 

A prominent feature of the move- 
ment, is the transfusive influence it has 
exerted, and is still exerting, beyond 
its own denominational pale. This holds 
especially true of England, where, by 
means partly of revival efforts, in which 
the Bev. J. H. Rutherfoind, late of Kelso, 
has borne a principal share, and partly 
by the periodicals and other publications 
of the bodv, these religious views have 
made rapid and extensive progress, par- 
tioolarly in Newcastle, and other dia- 
InoU in the north of England. 



The energies of the ministers having 
been naturally engrossed in multifarious 
efforts for the maintenance of their po- 
sition, and the dissemination of their 
views, there is little as yet to point to, 
in the shape of denominational litera- 
ture, except the massive and learned 
work of Mr. Morison, entitled. An Ex- 
position of the Ninth Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. During the 
progress of the atonement controversy, 
in which the movement* originated, an 
immense number of pamphlets issued 
from the press, a complete set of which, 
on both sides, has been collected and 
bound into volumes, and is preserved 
in the library of the Theological Aca- 
demy. The tracts and books of smaller 
size are many and various ; and prodi- 
gious numbers of these have been cir- 
culated in the course of the movement. 

It is specially worthy of notice, that 
a printing and publishing establishment, 
entitled, from the two principal periodi- 
cals. The Christian News and Day^ 
Star Office^ was commenced by private 
parties connected with the movement in 
1846, and is in active operation at the 
present day. This office is in Glasgow, 
and from it there are issued a weekly 
newspaper, entitled The Christian 
News^ which was commenced in 1846, 
a small monthly magazine called The 
Day-Star^ which was started the year 
preceding, and has a very large circa- 
Ution, besides other periodicals, and an 
immense number of tracts and minor 
treatises, exhibiting, in various forms, the 
distinctive tenets of the denomination. 

As to these distinctive tenets, they 
may be regarded as centring in the 
cardinal doctrine of the world- widb 

UNIVERSALITT OF THIS ATONEMENT. 

This doctrine, which, as Mr. Morison 
and his brethren conceive, lies in the 
heart of the gospel (1 Cor. xv. 1-4), 
involves, it is contended, as oognate 
doctrines, the universality of the love of 
the divine Father, and the parallel nni- 
versalitv of the indispensable influence 
of the divine Spirit. The universal love 
of the divine Father is regarded as the 
fouutaia whence the whole evangelioal 
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Bobeme of mercy. In all its manifold 
bearings on the human race, proceeded. 
The nniverBal propitiation of the divine 
Son, is regarded as the chief expression 
of the Father's love to mankind, and as 
that perfect satisfaction for the sms of 
sinful men which makes it consistent for 
the divine Father, as the moral gover- 
nor of the universe, to extend to all 
who, under the guidance of the Spirit, 
assume a certain spiritual attitude, par- 
don and purity, and ultimate glory. 
The universal influence of the Divine 
Spirit is required, to exhibit to men the 
love of the Father, and the Propitiation 
of the Son ; and, from the fact that it is 
nniversal, it is regarded as resistible. 
The resistibility of the influence of the 
Spirit is looked upon as necessarily co- 
related with the essential and there- 
fore indestructible freedom of the will 
of man; and, as it is only in the 
abuse of this freedom that human sin 
IS I'ealised, so it is only in the legiti- 
mate use of it that that faith is experi- 
enced which is the conditio sine qua 
non at once of safety, sanctification, ^nd 
ultimate glory. This freedom of the 
human will, whether in sin on the one 
hand, or in faith and holiness on the 
other, is looked upon as the turning- 
point of man*s moral accountability, and 
as, indeed, the veiy essential principle 
of his moral nature. This being the 
case, original sin is not regarded as an 
innate moral corruption of the soul. It 
is looked upon as exhausted in the im- 
putation of Adam's first sin ; while the 
idea of an innate moral corruption of 
the soul is looked upon as based on one 
of two untenable assumptions, — ^the as- 
sumption of a traducian propagation of 
souls, or the assumption of the possibi- 
lity of filial guilt being involved in 
an independent parental delinquency, 
with which the children did not, and 
could not, comply. The same view of 
the essential freedom of the human will, 
finds other embodiments in the doctriue 
of limited fore-ordination, or the abso- 
lute fore-ordination on God's part not of 
all the actions of men, but only of his 
own acts (but coupled with universal 



prescience of all human actions), and ia 
the doctrine of temporaneous and condi- 
tional election to forgiveness, holiness 
and glory. In short, the religious views 
which are generally designated ^^ Mori- 
sonian,'* may be thus summed up : — 
That God the Father regarded mankind- 
sinners with an eye of compassion, and 
wished *'all men to be saved;'' that 
God the Son became '* a propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world ;" that God 
the Spirit has been *' poured out upon 
all flesh," and ''strives" with all the 
irregenerate, and ''dwells" in all be- 
lievers; that all those who, "led by 
the Spirit^" "yield themselves unto 
God," are his chosen people, " elect ac- 
cording to fore-knowledge;" and that 
those who remain finally unsaved, and 
are thus the non-elect and reprobate, 
have themselves to blame for their infat- 
uated " resistance" of the Holy Ghost ; 
that for the conversion of any soul, 
all the glory is to be given to God, 
who " quickens" the dead, while over 
every soul that perishes, Jehovah com- 
plainingly cries, "why will you die?" 
that although sill men in their natural 
state are depraved and love sin, yet 
they possess the power to obey the com* 
mand to believe the gospel — a power 
bestowed by God, and not destroyed by 
the fall ; that every sinner who believes 
the good news of salvation is conscious 
of the act, and " being justified by faith, 
has peace with God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord;" that Christ is "made" to 
every believer "wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion ;" and that before the finaUy im- 
penitent and " the faithful unto death" 
there lies, respectively, either a miser- 
able or glorious immortality. 

For an exhibition of the alleged 
Scripture-proofs, and a more complete 
view of all the subordinate doctrinal 
dependencies of these tenets, we must 
refer to the publications of the denomi- 
nation. 

The candid reader will now be fully 
able to judge, whether or not, this body 
be worthy of the sweeping denunciations 
which) of late years* have been hurled 
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against them, oyer the length and breadth 
of the land. 

One of the most common modes of 
representing their opinions is, that they 
leach that the dnner is '* able to save 
himself," and that thej thns seek to rob 
the Etmal Jehovah of the glory that 
IS his dne» and confer it upon poor hell- 
deserving man. Does the sinner save 
himself when he simply tastes the food 
that has been provided for him — when 
be simply opens the door at which God 
may have knocked for many a year — 
when he '* looks nnto God and is saved,*' 
in compliance with the Divine entreaty? 
How can God be robbed of his glory, 
when it is admitted that, but for the 
sovereign interposition of the Father, 
the race must have irretrievably per- 
ished — that we were altogether *^ with- 
out strength,** that is, without ability 
to atone for our sins, and procure a 
meritorious righteousness, when, '^in 
due time, Christ died for the ungodly,'* 
and thus removed for ever the otherwise 
insuperable legal barriers that frowned 
in our way ; and when it is admitted 
that, without the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, the mere preaching of the Gospel 
would be no more efficacious for the 
actual saving of the soul, than the sow- 
ing of the seed in the soil would issue 
in the expected harvest, without the 
blessing of the God of Nature ? Some 
are, indeed, startled by the statement, 
that the smner is able to believe the 
Gospel when it is preached ; but when 
it is remembered that this power is 
Cod'Conferfed and God-sttstained, a 
candid investigator will confess, that 
the Divine being is in no wise, by such 
a view of truth, robbed of his glory. 
On the other hand, we hold that the 
opposite opinion derogates from the 
glory of God, via., that the sinner is 
commanded to receive a gospel which 
he is confessedly unable to receive, and 
ultimately visited with a ^^ much sorer 
punishment" for not receivine it. 

Again we are venr generalfy charged 
with denying the aoctrine of Election, 
and with explaining awar rashly and 
ilaringly thoae portions of the Word of 



God which do not tally with our own 
opinions. The candid reader will per- 
ceive from the foregoing statement that 
we do not deny the doctrine of Election, 
but simply a particular view of it We 
hold that God, according to his eternal 
foreknowledge and purpose, chooses 
those who bdieve in his Son — that men 
are not chosen according to their own 
works, but according to God*s wondrous 
plan of saving men in Christ. CSee 2 
Tim. I 9, 10; 1 Pet. i. 2; Eph. L 4, 
also Rom. chap. ix. — the key to 
the proper understanding of which is 
fumishea by the apostle in the conclud- 
ing verses, viz., that those who believe 
in Christ, as tiie Gentiles did, are the 
saved, and therefore the elect, whereas 
those who reject Christ, and ^' stumble 
at that stumbling stone," as the Jews 
did, are the reprobate or non-elect.) 
And we rgoice in this view of election, 
not only as that which is taught in 
Scripture, and which reflects especial 
glory on the character of God, but aa 
that which is beautifully reconcileable 
with the rest of God*s revealed will. 
The grand difficulty with multitudes is 
to reconcile the doctrine of eternal and 
unconditional election with the calls to 
immediate faith which are addressed to 
all sinners indiscriminately in the Word 
of God. But the view of election just 
indicated exactly harmonizes with the 
great New Testament decree, " He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life ; and he that believeth not the Son, 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him,** and also with God'a 
solemn asseveration, ^' As I live, saith 
the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked," and the nnquali- 
fied deckuration of the aposUe, " Who 
will have all men to be saved, and to 
come nnto the knowledge of the truth.*' 
It has further been aUeged against ns 
that we deny altogether Original Sin, 
and the depravity of man*s nature. Aa 
has just been stated, while we deny sack 
an imputation of Adam*s sin to his poa» 
terity, aa would render them liable to 
eternal punishment on account of it ; 
and such a view of the oocruptioo of 
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our fallen natnre as would warrant the 
application of the epithet " sinful" to 
infant children, and render them ob- 
noxious to hell fire, we neyertheless 
•maintain that Adam's sin has been so 
imputed to the whole race, that they 
suffer temporal death on account of it, 
(Rom. y.) and we also hold that there is 
what may be called a tendency in eyery 
man who is bom into the world to 
sin, owing to the biassing influence 
which the deteriorated flesh (aff^S) 
exerts upon the originally pure and 
God-giyen soul, and the eyil influences 
wherewith he is surrounded in the 
world without. And yiewing adults 
in their natural unconyerted state, we 
yield to none in the strength of the ex- 
pressions which may be employed to 
designate the inyeteracy, culpability, 
and hopelessness of their deprayity and 
loye of sin. The lusts of the flesh 
bold a proud and uncontrolled sway 
where the supreme loye of God does not 
reign. And eyen after oo'nyersion the 
remains of corruption annoy him who 
'^ walks after the spirit,*' and inyolye 
him in a harrassing warfare, as the 
apostle abundantly shows in the seyenth 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans. 

We haye been charged with denying 
the work of the Holy Spirit. It wiU 
be apparent from the foregoing state- 
ment that this charge is unfounded. 
We firmly belieye in the personality of 
that Divine Agent ; and of his gracious 
work in the salyation and sanctification 
of sinners, we hold sentiments which, 
in our estimation, reflect upon Him pe- 
culiar glory. We belieye that his loye 
to mankind is co-equal with that of 
the Father and of the Son. He too 
regards the sinner with pitying eye, and 
whether by the monitions of conscience, 
the dispensations of proyidence, or the 
preached Gospel, does all that in the 
circumstances can be done to bring him 
to repentance. And eyen, as the pious 
husbandman depends upon the blessing 
of the God of Nature, and, although he 
be convinced that according to a pre- 
established law, the physical influence 
of God co-operates with his labours 



towards the production of an abundant 
haryest, yet does he pray for the need- 
ful assistance, — in like manner, although 
we be persuaded that the Divine bless- 
ing ever goes forth with the Gospel 
faithfully preached, we pray unto him 
to oontinue to pour out in augmented 
degree that Divine aid notwithstanding 
all our unworthiness and sin. " With- 
out Him we can do nothing." 

We eyer give prominence in all that 
we say and write to the great fact, that 
" without holiness no man shall see tho 
Lord." 

Such being our theological creed, it 
has oft-times been matter of surprise to 
us that we haVe been judged so hardly 
by other denominations of Christians* 
With all genuine Protestants we say^ 
" Let all the glory be to God, and none 
to man.*' With them we hold that 
salvation, or eternal life, is a gift, and 
not to be obtained by works ; and if 
we add that this gift is "unto idl," 
and that man is able to take the gift 
which God presses upon his acceptance^ 
wherein do we seriously depart from 
the orbit of orthodoxy? We desire 
union with all evangelical Chrbtians. 
If any deserve the epithet evangelical 
more than others, we unostentatiously 
claim to be that party. We love Thb 
Gospel; we have suffered for The 
Gospel ; and we ever give it an un- 
rivalled prominence in all our minis- 
trations. 

We are well aware that the number 
of those in other denominations who 
admire and hold our yiews, is far 
greater than that of those who are 
in actual fellowship with us. Nor do 
we wonder at this, believing, as we do» 
that their symmetiy, consistency, and 
harmony with God^s Word, must com- 
mend themselves to the conscience of 
every man who will candidly consider 
them. 

Even although we should be frowned 
upon, misrepresented, and disowned, we- 
will still claim to be really one in heart, 
in aim, and in the estimation of the 
Master himself, with all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity and in truth. 
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OR, THE APOSTOUC CATHOLIC CHUBC& 



iRyiNoiTBS, 10 called from the late 
Bev. Edward Irving, is the designation 
usually given to certain congregations 
of Christians which have been formed in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, America, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, &c., 
but which designation these bodies have 
always disavowed. The following article 
has been written at our request by 
a gentleman oflScially connected with 
them: — 

The religioUB movement, erroneously 
named Irvingism by those who are ig- 
norant of its nature, is not the spring- 
ing up of another in addition to the 
already numberless sects into which, 
through our sin and the sin of our fin- 
thers, the one body of the baptized, the 
one Church of Christ, is rent asunder 
and torn to pieces. It is a develop- 
ment of a wholly opposite character. 
Its idea and practical effect are to 
heal, bind up, and make one, all the 
broken parts of our common lacerated 
Christianity — striving to restore the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. Its labour is to reprodace 
amongst all baptized persons the reali- 
lation that there is " one body and one 
Spirit, even as we are called in one 
hope of our calling*'—-'^ one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all ;" and to develop the worship of 
Almighty God in its living integrity, 
after the Divine pattern which He 
Himself has given to men ; purged from 
•uperBtition and idolatry with which it 
has been defiled on the one hand, and 
rescued on the other from the more 
■nbtle but not less deadening sway of 
■lere reason, which robs the holy sacra- 



ments of all their mystery and power, 
and resolves faith in God into mera 
assent to an intellectual proposition. 
Its object and aim are that the whole 
Churdi should be prepared as a chasto 
virgin bride to be presented to the 
Lonl at his coming, which coming is 
expected shortly. AH this it is believed 
the Lord Jesus Christ by the Holy 
Ghost, through his ministries ordained 
at the beginning for this purpose, cao 
alone, but will assuredly, accomplish in 
all who have faith in him for that end. 

It follows from these premises that 
the creeds of the Catholic Church are 
the only creeds recognised. AAer the 
great schism, which was intended at 
first to be a reformation of the evils that 
had crept into the Church, every sect 
made additions to those creeds, that of 
England adding thirty -nine articles, 
another setting up an additional creed 
at Augsburg, another at Westminster, 
another at Trent: all such additiona 
are rgected because they are sectariaa 
and uncatholia 

The forms of worship are those which 
have been used in all i^ges in the Catho* 
lie Church. The first and last hours of 
every day are devoted to Divine service^ 
— the matins and vespers of our fathers. 
Prayers are made also at nine and at 
three o'clock. The Holy Eucharist ia 
offered and the communion administered 
every Lord's day. The form of the 
buildings, the furniture of the same, the 
vestments of the clergy, are in like 
manner those that were devoted to the 
worship of God in Catholic times. Li- 
turgies appropriate to each service aa 
they were of old, deanaed from th» 
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nixtim of idolatroos InvtxAtions of 
dead men and women, are employed. 
All these practicee are still nsed in the 
greater part of Christendom, bat they 
flre become mere mnmmeries, because 
the tme significance of them is fbrgot- 
tnn and unknown. 

The laboors of the students of pro- 
phecy in many sects, especially in 
Crreat Britain, have shown that there is 
reason to trust that the great hope of 
the Church is about to be realized, and 
that the Lord Jesus Christ will shortly 
appear to translate the living and to 
raise those who sleep in him, before his 
great judgment upon apostate Christen- 
dom. The political aspect of affairs 
justifies thia ecclesiastical expectation. 
At no time in the history of Christianity 
was Europe bound as one under such 
despotbm as at the present moment. 
Before the revolution of 1794, Venice, 
Genoa, the Hanse Towns, Holland, 
Hungary, Cracow, and other places 
were free, while even the larger states 
had some forms by which the opinions 
and feelings of the people might be ex- 
pressed. Now an iron autocracy is 
alone supreme. But the form of go- 
vernment in the Kingdom of Heaven is 
hierarchical and subordinate; and a 
despotism which tramples on the people 
is as contrary to God^s mind as a ae- 
mocracy, which tramples down the rulers 
He has appointed. The people will now 
burst their fetters, and the land which 
professes to have the Gospel of love for 
its law will see '* every man fall by the 
hand of his brother." 

Amongst the many blessings which 
God has revealed to his Church, one of the 
greatest is the re-establishment of deacons 
to take care of the temporsd concerns of 
the people ; to relieve the wants of the 
poor ; and to be the channels of com- 
munication for the superfluities of the 
rich members to their less prosperous 
brethren. Had the Church remained 
as she was at first established, extreme 
poverty and destitution would not have 
prevailed. Thus is the Church a witness 
ft>r Grod that by ordinances of his appoint- j 
ment alone, the world can be blessed. 



Let it not be supposed, however, thai 
this work is the production of clever and 
learned men, employing their wit and 
industry to tiie development of a pre- 
conceived ecdesiasticd theory. The 
individuals through whom the work ap> 
pears in its present condition were igno- 
rant of the things which were continually 
elaborated by them. The restoration 
of the minbtries enumerated of old in the 
New Testament, of apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, and pastors and teachers, 
has l^n the means by which the re- 
sult has been brought about Propheqr 
giving light to the rulers has enable 
these latter to order the work aright. 
The separation of one class of ministas 
for the government of each church in a 
given locality independent of all others^ 
whilst the aggregate of all these sepa- 
rate churches are kept in unity through 
ministers of the Universal Church, ex- 
clusively devoted to that end, has proved 
the only tme method of unity ; the f<Hr- 
mer being as the officers of the regiments, 
whilst the latter are the staff of £he army 
of the Lord of Hosts. 

The proposed object of every sect is 
to teach men the knowledge of God 
and to make them walk in {dl holiness 
of life : the peculiar object of this work 
over and in addition to that which it 
has in common with all who profess to 
love and serve God, is to prepare a 
people for the coming of the Lord. 
This preparation is not merely by mak- 
ing men individnaUy religious and 
virtuous ; but by making them well in- 
structed in the laws and method of 
rule in Christ^s kingdom, so that when 
he comes, he may find a people ready 
to unite with him in taking possession 
of his kingdom, assuming the govern- 
ment, and commencing his reign. The 
members of the bride of the Lamb 
are a definite number; the ministers of 
the King of heaven and of earth are ad^ 
finite number : the number of persons 
to attain the first resurrection is a de- 
finite number: the number who meet 
the Lord and stand with him on Mount 
Zion is a definite number ; — those per^ 
sons are all sealed by the impontion sff 
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theliands of apostles, and when they 
have finished that work, then oometh 
the end. 

As the commission to Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah of old was, not to boild a new 
temple, but to restore the old, and to 
put into their respective places all the 
different parts that had fidlen down, so 
the commission of the master-builders 
under Christ now is, not to form a new 
sect, bat to replace in their due order 
all the ordinances which have been 
overthrown. The priesthood of the 



Episcopalian sects is recognized, and the 
ministry of those office-bearers in the 
sects which have rejected Episcopacy is 
admitted ; hence it is not from morbid 
fastidiousness, nor from vanity, bat be- 
caose it is the plain truth, that all 
those connected with this work reject 
the imputation of sectarianism, and de- 
clare that it is, and that nothing else is 
or can be, the union without confusion 
of every thing that is perfect in the 
One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolio 
Church. 



For the following additional informa- 
tion we are indebted to the London 
Watchmauy the newspaper organ of 
the Wesleyan Methodists :— 

The modern *' Apostolio Church" be- 
ing very imperfectly known to the 
generality of Christians, and as correct 
information respecting it is somewhat 
difficult to be obtained, we have thought 
it expedient to present our readers with 
a brief sketch of that religious com- 
munity, in doing which we shall speak 
of it as it is— we shall ^* nothing ex- 
tenuate,** for that would defeat our 
intention, '* nor set down aught in 
malice," to which certainly we have 
neither inducement nor inclination. 

The germ of the modern " Apostolio 
Church ' was brought into being about 
thirty-two years ago. In the winter of 
1829-80, the Bev. Edward Irving de- 
livered a series of discourses in the 
Scottish Church, Begent-Square, Lon- 
don, on the subject of Spiritual Gifts, 
the object of which was to examine, by 
the light of Scripture, whether those 
supernatural gifts which were conferred 
on the early Christian Church were in- 
tended to remain only during a certain 
period, or to be continued throughout 
the present dispensation. The result 
was, he was led to conclude that they 
were given, not for a season merely, 
but as the Churches inalienable endow- 
ment during her present state; that 
tliose gifts had not been withdrawn by 
ber Lord, but had been lost through her 
own iinful neglect. VThile those dis- 



courses were being delivered, mmonn 
were heard of manifestations of super- 
natural power among a small body of 
Christians at Port-Glasgow, in the west 
of Scotland — miraculous acts of healing 
were reported to have taken place, and 
extraordinary gifts of utterance, as in 
the first age of the Church, to be in 
exercise. This produced great excite- 
ment among the members of Mr. 
Irving' s church and congregation, some 
of whom visited Port- Glasgow, and 
readily recognised the work to be of 
God. And others, who were prevented 
by circumstances from judging of it 
personally and for themselves, received 
gladly the report given of it by their 
brethren. Of thia latter dass Mr. 
Irving was among the first to express 
himself satisfied regarding the character 
of the work; and he subsequently 
invited Mrs. Caird, one of the most 
highly '^gifted" persons of the little 
community at Port-Glasgow to visit 
London. This lady was introduced to 
the members of his church ; and snob 
as believed the work to be of God con* 
tinned to meet for prayer, that like gifta 
might be bestowed upon them. When 
*^ the power ** came upon some of those 
who thus assembled together, Mr. Irving 
recognised theur utterances to be the 
voice of the Lord, and acknowledged 
that God was in them of a truth. These 
manifestations were confined to private 
meetings, until one of the gifted persons 
interrupted, by an utterance, the Sab- 
bath morning service in Regent-Sqium 
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Church, when Mr. Irring, addressing 
the oongregation, explain^ to them the 
nature of the occnrrence, stated that he 
ooold no longer restrain the Lord's 
voice in His own house, and that, 
henceforth, those persons who possessed 
spiritual gifts should be permitted freely 
to exercise them in the public services 
of the sanctuary. From this period the 
subject of supernatural endowments al- 
most entirely engrossed Mr. Irving's 
attention, and he expended the whole 
power of his persuasive eloquence in 
motingthe work which was thus begun. 

Thenceforward there was an abundant 
flow of " utterances** both at the public 
services of the church in Regent-Square, 
and in private meetings for prayer and 
reading the Scriptures. Those utter- 
ances were of two kinds, — *^ speaking 
in tongues*' and '* prophesying," and 
were viewed as identical with those in 
the e^irly Church, mentioned 1 Cor. 
/ xiv. vjhe former was, at first, sup- 
' posed to be some foreign language, and 
the gift to be similar to that conferred 
upon the disciples on the day of Pente- 
cost, when men out of every nation 
under heaven heard in their oum 
tongues the wondeHul works of God. 
But after niuch diligent inquiry, no 
satisfactory evidence could be discovered 
that it was a real language spoken by 
any portion of mankind. It was then 
concluded to be, in the literal sense of 
the expression, an " unknown tongue,^^ 
and viewed merely as 'Hi sign** of the 
Holy Ghost, who declares His presence 
> (say they) " by using the tongue of 
man in a manner which neither his own 
intellect could dictate, nor that of any 
other man comprehend 1'* And such 
it is still considered to be. The '^ pro- 
phetic utterances,** however, were at- 
tended with much less difficulty, being 
in the English language, and, conse- 
quently, intelligible to all. They con- 
sisted, principsJly, of exhortations to 
holiness, interpretations of Scripture, 
openings of prophecy, and explanations 
of symbols. 

The general purport of the prophetic 
■iterances, uniii towards the end of the 



year 1832, was to show the need of • 
body, in which the Holy Ghost might 
dwdl, as in a temple, and by which He 
might speak and act ; that the taber- 
nade erected by Moses was the shadow- 
ing forth of eternal realities to be mani- 
fested in the Church as the body of 
Christ; that the ministries— of apostle* 
prophet, evangelist, and pastor — which 
God gave at the beginning, were aa 
necessary now as ever they were, and 
should be restored to the Church ; that 
the proper mode of ordination was by the 
imposition of apostles* hands, on those 
who had been called to the ministry by the 
word of a prophet ; and that none should 
take upon themselves to serve in holy 
things, unless thus called and ordained. 

The drcnmstances under which the 
apostleship was, according to their idea, 
revived and developed, were as follows r 
— At a meeting for prayer, one of those 
present was declared by the word of a 
prophet, to be — "an apostle,*' and 
exhorted to the exercise of his office "in 
conveying the Holy Ghost, by the lay- 
ing on of hands.** Some time subse- 
quently, a person who had been previ- 
ously called to be an "evangelist,'* 
received apostolic ordination; and, on 
the day following, by the concurrent 
action of apostle and prophet — the one 
calling for the ordination, and the other 
effecting it— an "angel*' was ordained 
over the church at Albury. At tins 
period, the Rev. Edward Irving, who 
had already been deposed, on the charge 
of heresy, from ministerial office in £<^ 
Church of Scotland, was forbidden, by 
the " gifted ** individuals whose guid- 
ance he could not then but follow, to 
administer the sacraments, or to fulfil 
any "priestly function." He was di- 
rected to confine himself to the work of 
a preacher or deacon ; in obedience to 
which, he ceased from his ordinary 
duties, until he was called by a pro- 
phet, and ordained by an apostle, as 
"angel," or chief pastor, of the church 
in Newman-Street. Such was the 
origin, and such the early exercise, of 
the modem apostleship. 

In the year 1836, the number o€ 
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apostles, designated ^^by the word of 
prophecy," amounted to twelve, and 
oonsisted of two ministers of the Ghnrch 
of England, one of the Church of Soot- 
land, four private gentlemen, and five 
otiiirs belonging to the legal and medi- 
cal professions. After having been set 
apart to their vocation, they withdrew 
to Albuiy Park, an estate belonging to 
one of them, where, in company with 
seven prophets, they spent twelve months 
studying the Scriptures, communicating 
their thoughts one to another on various 
subjects presented to their oonsideraUon, 
and seeking to acquire the knowledge 
of the fundamental principles by means 
of which the Church was to be edified. 
At the expiration of this period of seclu- 
sion, they were durected to separate, and 
to distribute themselves over Christen- 
dom, in order to make themselves fully 
acquainted with the state of all the 
churches, and to deliver a testimony to 
those set over tbem, beginning tvith the 
Pope. Tlie performance of the latter 
part of this mission must have been a 
work attended with considerable diffi- 
culty, as those sent upon it were endued 
with no supernatural powers whereby to 
accredit their claim of acting by Divine 
authority. The primitive apostles could 
refer sudi as called in question their high 
commission, to *' signs, and wonders, 
and migh^ deeds," and could say, 
** truly the signa of an apostle were 
wrought among vou,'* (2 Cor. ziL 12). 
The dozen gentlemen, however, who 
give themselves out as their successors, 
after a standing of twenty years, can do 
aothing of the kind ; nor Is it deemed 
needful by those who acknowledge them, 
that they should do so, for this reason 
^the mission of the first Apostles, fsay 
they) was to convert an unregenerate 
world, in which the moral sense and 
^iritnal fiiculties had not been awak- 
ened, and which, therefore, needed 
mirades addressed to the outer senses; 
whereas, the mission of apostles in the 
last days Is of a different nature— it 
is to seal the 144,000 (Bev. vIL 4),— to 
aeftarate the spiritual fimn the nnspiri- 
taal, tha wise virgins firam the vnwiae. 



Notwithstanding that the modem 
apostles perform no mirades, properly 
so called, they are dedared to be in- 
vested with spiritual prerogatives. Th^ 
are the link between Chnst in heaven 
and the Church on earth. To them the 
mysteries of God are revealed, and by 
them communicated to the Church. They 
only are competent, authoritativdy and 
certainly, to prove, discern, and give the 
true meaning of *' prophetic utterances ;" 
and to them the ^^ angels* ' are required 
to transmit such utterances as occur in 
their respective churches, for interpreta- 
tion. It is their function also to com- 
municate the Holy Ghost by the laying 
on of hands. They entered on the per- 
formance of this part of their vocation 
in the year 1847, when all sustaining 
office in the apostolic churches in Eng- 
land — angds, priests, and deacons — are 
said to have received this gift. At the 
same time, the members of the different 
churches, presented by their respective 
angels, likewise passed under the hands 
of an apostle, and were '* sealed with 
the seal of the living God in their yore- 
heads»^* And since that period, all who 
have attained the age of twenty, and 
professed their determination to dedicate 
themsdves to the Lord, have been sealed 
in like manner. We are^ moreover, told 
that the hying on of the apostle's hands 
is no empty ceremony, but a mighty 
reality, frequently attested by such visi- 
ble signs as ^* speaking with tongues 
and prophemring," and that, when un- 
attended with any visible manifestations, 
the fact of its bein^ *^ the sealmg nnto 
the day of redemption" Is soarody less 
certain to the faith and experience of the 
redpient. On those ocoasioiis, the apos- 
tle lays his hands on each, and says:— 

" Recdve the Holy Gho^ In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. God the Father Almighty, 
confirm and perfect thee; seal thee There 
he eigne him on the forehead] with the 
seal and signet of the Lord ; and aaomt 
thee with the ointment of salvatiooi onto 
eternal life.** 

Andy after all have leodved the li^ 
Ingonofbandsi heai^:-— 
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** Te are washed, ye are sanctified, 
ye are anointed with the nnction from 
the Holy one. In the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." 

Of the claims of the modem aposto- 
late to those high ftmctions we shall 
epesk anon. 

As respects the organisation of ^'the 
apostolic chnrches," persons become dea- 
cons by the choice of the congregation, 
ratified by the apostles. From the dia- 
€onate to the priesthood there are three 
steps — the offering to serve God in that 
ofBce, the voice of prophecy signifying 
God's acceptance of the offer, and the 
imposition of the hands of apostles. 
The office of angel, or chief pastor, is 
attained in a similar manner. The min- 
isters of a church consist of an angel 
with six ruling presbyters ; various as- 
sistant ministers, deacons, and deacon- 
esses; evangelists, to gather in those 
who are without; and the ^^gifled" 
members, who may be either men, wo- 
men, or children. The ministers of the 
apostolic church are supported by tithes. 
It is required by the people to dedicate 
a tenth of their income to God, who gives 
it to the priesthood for their support. 

Ecclesiastical matters are managed by 
a council, consisting of ministers of all 
classes, so arranged as to afford an idea 
of the relations and adjustment of the 
different parts of the machinery of " the 
apostolic church." This council was 
shown, at the time of its fonnation, by 
" the word of prophecy," to have been 
shadowed in the construction of the Mo- 
saic tabernacle. The forty-eight boards 
of that structure, it was said, typified 
the six elders from each of the seven 
churches in London, together with six 
of the apostles ; the five bars which up- 
held all the boards represented a minis- 
try committed to other five of the apos- 
tles, whose dutv it is to instruct the 
council in the principles upon which 
counsel is to be given ; the two tenons 
with their sockets of silver for each 
tx>ard, had reference to the diaconal 
ministry, through which the ddership 
as rootd in the love of the people ; two 



elders appointed to act as scribes of the 
council have their shadow in the two 
oomer boards of the tabernacle; the 
heads of the four-fold ministry — apostle^ 
prophet, evangelist, and pastor — corre- 
spond to the four pillars between the 
most Holy and the Holy Place; five 
evangelists, to the five pillars, at the 
entrance; the seven angels of the 
churches, to the lights of the candle- 
stick; and sixty evangelists are the 
antit3rpes of the sixty pillars of the 
court, four of whom form the outer 
door of entrance. This oouncil is de- 
clared to be the model according to 
which God's purpose is to be effected 
in every land. It is, moreover, asserted 
that a oouncil adequately representing 
the whole Church, and presided over by 
a complete apostolate of twelve, and in 
perfect unity, would be infallible. This 
unity, however, does not, at present, 
exist, one of the apostles having with- 
drawn himself I 

The ministers of '' the apostolic 
church" have, of late years, adopted 
priestly vestments, in which to perform 
their respective functions. These con- 
sist of alb and girdle, stole and chasuble, 
for services connected with the altar ; a 
cope for the presiding angel ; and a sur- 
plice, rochette, and mosette, for preach- 
ing and other offices. The different 
colours of those vestments are not mere 
decorations, but emblems of spiritual 
realities ; — the purple, of apostolic dig- 
nity and rule ; the azure blue, of pro- 
phecy ; the crimson, of that blood- 
shedding which it is the special office 
of the evangelist to announce ; and the 
white, of the pure relation between the 
pastor and flock. 

Regarding the sacrament of the I/>rd's 
Supper, "the apostolic church*' hold 
that a real change takes place in the 
bread and wine through the act of con- 
secration, whereby they become the body 
and blood of Christ ; that this ordina- 
tion is not only a communion feast, but 
also a sacrifice and an oblation ; that 
the elements should be used, not only 
for communion, but also for purposes of 
worship, prayer, and intercession ; and 
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fliat tiicy ongfit always to be present 
upon the altar when tiie chnrch is en- 
gaged in these acts. They also hold 
that, where the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ is, " his whole hu- 
man nature— his sonl as well as his 
body — and himself in his Divine per- 
sonality, are not absent." Consecrated 
bread and wine are, therefore, reserved, 
and kept oontinnidly in a receptacle 
upon the altar, as a symbol of the 
Lord's presence, and a means of excit- 
ing awe in those who draw near to 
worship. The teaching of the " chief 
of the apostles ** on this subject, is as 
follows :-« 

*^ Where the spiritual nature of the 
iacrament and the mystery contained 
in it, are devoutly believed, the reser- 
vation of it in the most sacred part of 
the Church, must be a powerful means 
of exciting, in those who draw near to 
worship before God, the holy awe which 
becomes his presence, and of increasing 
faith in him, assurance of his grace, 
joy, love, adoration, and worslup of 
hun who vouchsafes to dwell in the 
midst of the congregation of his saints." 
(^Readings upon the Liturgy, Fart iii., 
p. 414.) 

Ministers and people, accordingly, 
turn towards the sacramental bread and 
wine thus reserved as a symbol of the 
Lord's presence, and reverently bow, on 
entering and leaving the church. Such 
are the teaching and practice relating 
to the sacrament of the Lord^s Supper — 
both of which we repudiate as the germ 
of all idolatry. 

The Apostolical Church attaches a 
high degree of importance to symbolical 
representations of spiritual objects. To- 
wards perfecting their outward ceremo- 
nial, two lights have recently been in- 
troduced at the altar, to symbolise the 
prasence of God in His two witnesses. 
Apostle and Prophet ; seven lights be- 
fore the altar, emblematic of His en- 
S^tening power when shining in the 
ord through the sevenfold eldership ; 
and the burning of iooense, while ttie 
prayers of the fiuthfol are ascending up 
■nto God. Uoreoreri the people are 



taught to expect that ''as the Church 
advances in the development and per- 
fection of its outward ordinances, so 
all those sacramental rites will be 
developed, by the instrumentality of 
which every remedy for the soul, 
and even for the body, shall be ad- 
ministered, and the full grace of God 
laid up in Christ shall be poured out 
like ointment, and every faithful mem- 
ber of His mystical body shall be filled 
with the benediction of God. Thus are 
the channels of ritualism, which havo 
been hitherto found so empty and dry — 
so void of spiritual blessings — to become 
filled to repletion through the modern 
apostles and prophets." It is, more- 
over, worthy of remark, that the mo- 
dem *' Apostolic Church" condemna 
the Reformation as schism, speaks con- 
temptuously of Protestantism, of Bible 
societies, and of the circulation of the 
Scriptures; and strongly sympathises 
with the Roman and other apostate 
Churches. 

The Apostolic Chnrch is said to be in 
a more prosperous condition at the pre- 
sent time, than at any former period of 
its history. In England, during the 
last five years, the number of communi- 
cants has been increased by one-third. 
In America, which was recently visited 
by an apostle, several of the £piscop«il 
clergy and Congregational ministers, it 
is reported, " have become obedient to 
the faith,^' and considerable bodies of 
communicants have been gathered, both 
in Canada and in the United States. In 
Prussia many churches have been form- 
ed, and angels ordained over them. At 
Berlin, the number of communicants is 
said to be very large. And we have 
just been informed that Thiersch, tlio 
Church historian, and one of the most 
learned men in Germany, has embraced 
the opmions of the modem apostolic 
school, and is become an angel of one 
of the churches. 

From what we have stated regarding 
the oriffin of the modem apostleship, 
our readers will have observed that ita 
claims are based solely upon '* the pro- 
phetio utterances," Now, aa re^^uda 
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ihe0« ntteranoes, there are drcumstanoes 
connected with their early history which 
go far to te&t their character, two of 
which we shall jnst mention. The 
''prophetic utterances" were, at the 
period of their first appearance, inti- 
mately connected with Mr. Irving^s 
erroneous views respecting the huma- 
nity of Christ, and were appealed to by 
him as affording a Divine testimony to 
the soundness of those views, when they 
were condemned as anti-Scriptural by 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. There remain hearers of Mr. 
Irving who have a personal knowledge 
of this matter, and well remember that 
he made such appeals when preaching 
in Regent Square Church. 

Another circumstance which we would 
mention as connected with the history 
of those " utterances," is well known to 
fiuoh as were members of the Newman- 
Street Church, at the time of its occur- 
rence. About the year 1834, a person 
introdaced himself to Mr. Irving as the 
pastor of a church in America, told him 
that a similar work had commenced 
among his people, and that being at a 
loss how to proceed with it, he had 
come to see the order observed in the 
church at Newman-Street He and his 
wife received a most hearty welcome, 
and were entertained with all Christian 
hospitality by Mr. Irving and the mem- 
bers of his church. '^ Prophetic utter- 
unoes** directed, that certain persons 
•I) Quid visit the ohurch in Amerioai of 



which this individual gave himself ool 
as the pastor. He accordingly furnished 
them with letters of introduction to one 
or more of his elders. On theur arriving 
in America, however, no such church 
was to be found. It was discovered 
that Mr. Irving and his people had 
been grossly deceived by an arrant im- 
postor, who had lived among them for 
some months, telling them lies diuly. 
How very different this from the occur- 
rence mentioned Acts v. 1-11, respect- 
ing Annanias and Sapphira, who, in 
their attempt to deceive the early Chris- 
tian Church, were instantly detected, 
and visited with condign punishment 
by the Apostle. 

In conclusion, we must remark, that 
we cannot look upon this modem 
Church system, which arrogates to it- 
self the title of " Apostolic," otherwise 
than as a strong delnsion, whereby 
many are being deceived, and led into 
pernicious and soul-destroying error. 
And whereto will it tend ? Themselves 
do not know, for the " prophetic utter- 
ances" may lead them into inextricable 
labyrinths and indefinite developments. 
Whatever system places hnman utter- 
ances on a par with the authentic reve- 
lations of Deity, does, in fact, instead 
of raising what is hnman, degrade what 
is Divine ; and when once the standard 
of truth is debased by such alloy as we 
have seen, there can be no ascertainable 
limit imposed against further vitiatioa 
ofiL 
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The reUgions Society of Friends, eom- 
moiilj callM Quaken, is a bodj of ChriB* 
tian profesflOTB, which arose in England 
ahout the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tniy. The ministiy of George Fox was 
^hieflj instnunental, onder the Divine 
blessing, in convindng those who joined 
him of those Christian principles and 
testimonies which distingmsh the So- 
ciety ; and his pious labours oontribated 
in no small degree to their establish- 
ment as an organized body, having a 
regular form of johoroh government and 
discipline. 

This devoted servant of Christ was 
torn at Drayton, in Leicestershire, in 
the year 1624, and was carefully edu- 
cated hv his parents in the Episcopal 
mode of worship. He appears to have 
led a religious life from his childhood, 
and to have been deeply concerned for 
the salvation of his soul. Amid a high 
profesnon of religion then ffeneraUy 
prevalent, he observed among the people 
much vain and trifling conversation 
and conduct, as weQ as sordid eartUy- 
miadedness, both which he believed to 
be incompatible with the Christian life. 
This bnmgfat great trouble upon his 
mind, deariy peroeivtnff that the pro- 
fession in which he bad been educated 
did not give to ita adherents that vie- 
loiT over sin which theGomi enjoins, 
and which his soul panted after. He 
withdrew from his fonner assooiates, 
and paned much of his time in retire- 
menty-Hwading the Holy ScriDtnres, and 
cndeaTonrittg to watt upon the Loid for 
tha Mfdatioii of his Spirit, to CDabla 



him rightly to understand the tmfha o 
the Gospel. 

In this state of reverent dependence 
upon the FounUun of saving knowledge, 
his mind was enlightened to see into 
the spirituality of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, and to detect many errors which 
had crept into the professing Christian 
Church. In the year 1647, he com- 
menced his labours as a minister of the 
Gospel, travelling extensively through 
England, generally on foot ; and, from 
a oonviction that it was contrary to 
Christ s poative command, he refiised 
to receive any compensation for preach- 
ing, defraying his expenses out of hia 
own slender means. The unction from 
on hi^h, which attended his ministry, 
carried conviction to the hearts of many 
of his hearers ; and his fervent disin- 
terested labours were crowned with sudi 
success, that in a few years a large body 
of persons had embraced the Christiaii 
principles which he promulgated. 

The civil and religious commotions 
which prevailed m England about this 
period, doubtless prepued the way 
fer the more rapid epr^A of Gospel 
truth. The fetten, in which priestcraft 
had long held the human mind were 
beginning to be loosened; the depen- 
dence of man upon his feUow-man, in 
matters of religion, was shaken, and 
many smcere souls, panting after a 
nearer acquaintance with Gm, and a 
dommion over their sinful i^petites and 
passions, which they could not obtain 
bv the most scrapnlous obeervance of 
the oflfemooiesof raUgion^weiaaainestlj 
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fnqiiirinff, '^What mnBt we do to be 
Mved ?'^ The mesaage of George Fox 
appears to haye been, mainly, to direct 
the people to Christ Jesas, the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of soak, who died 
for them, and had sent his Spirit or light 
into their hearts, to instract and guide 
them in the things pertaining to life and 
•alvation. 

To the light of Christ Jesns in the 
conscience, he endeavoured to turn the 
Attention of all, as that by which sin 
was manifested and reproved, duty un- 
folded, and ability given to run with 
idacrity and joy in the way of God's 
commandments. The preaching of this 
doctrine was glad-tidings of great joy 
to many longing souls, who eagerly em- 
braced it, as that for which they had 
been seeking ; and, as they walked in 
this Divine light, they experienced a 
growth in grace and in Christian know- 
ledge, and gradually came to be estab- 
lished as pillars in the house of God. 

Many of these, before they joined with 
George Fox, had been highly esteemed 
in the various religious societies of the 
day, for their distinguished piety and 
experience, being punctual in the per- 
formance of all their religious duties, 
and regular in partaking of what are 
termed the ^^ ordinances?' But, not- 
withstanding they endeavoured to be 
faithful to the degree of knowledge they 
had received, their minds were not yet 
at rest. They did not witness that re- 
demption from sin, and that establish- 
ment in the truth, which they read of in 
the Bible as the privilege and duty of 
Christians ; and hence they were in- 
duced to believe that there was a purer 
and more spiritual way than they had 
jet found. They felt that they needed 
to know more of the power of Christ 
Jesus in their own hearts, making them 
new creatures, bruising Satan, and put- 
ting him under their feet, and renewing 
their souls up into the Divine image 
which was lost in Adam's fall, and sanc- 
tifying them wholly, in body, soul, and 
spirit, through the inward operations of 
the Holy Ghost and of fire. 

Great were their conflicts, and earnest 



their prayers, that they might be broaght 
to this blessed experience; but looking 
without, instead of having their atten* 
tion turned within, they missed the ob- 
ject of their search. They frequented 
the preaching of the most eminent 
minbters ; spent much time in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, in fasting, meditation, 
and prayer, and increased the strictness 
of their lives and religious performances ; 
but still they were not wholly freed from 
the dominion of sin. 

Some, after wearying themselves with 
the multitude and severity of their du- 
ties, without finding the expected benefit 
from them, separated from all the forma 
of worship then practised, and sat down 
together, waiting upon the Lord, and 
earnestly looking and praying for the 
full manifestation of the kingdom and 
power of the Lord Jesus. 

In this humble, seeking state, the 
Lord was graciously pleased to meet 
with them ; sometimes without any in* 
strumental means, at others, through 
the living ministry of George Fox or 
other anointed servants, who were pre-^ 
pared and sent forth to preach the Goa*" 
pel. Then they were brought to see 
that that which made them uneasy in 
the midst of theur high profession and 
manifold observances, and raised fervent 
breathings after the God of their lives, 
was nothing less than the Spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ striving with them, in 
order to bring them out fully from under 
the bondage of sin, into the glorioos 
liberty of the children of God. . 

They were brought to see that they 
had been resting too much in a mere 
historical belief of the blessed doctrines 
of the Gospel, — ^the birth, life, miracles, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, ascension^ 
mediation, intercession, atonement, and 
divinity of the Lord Jesus; but had 
not sufficiently looked for, and abode 
under, the heart-changing and sanctify- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost or Com- 
forter ; to seal those precious truths oa 
the understanding, and give to each one 
a living and practical interest in them ; 
so that they might really know Christ 
to be their Saviour and Redeemer, and 
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flutt he had, indeed, come into their 
hearts, and set up his righteous govern- 
ment there. 

This was the dawning of a new day 
to their sools; and, as they attended in 
simple obedience to the discoveries of 
this Divine light, they were gradually 
led to see farther into the spirituality of 
the Gospel dispensation. The change 
which it made in their views was great, 
and many and deep were their searchings 
of heart, tiying " the fleece both wet and 
dry," ere they yielded, lest they should 
be mistaken, and put the workings of 
their own imagination for the nnfoldings 
of the Spirit of Christ ; but as they 
patiently abode under its enlightening 
operations, every doubt and difficulty 
was removed, and they were enabled to 
speak from joyfid experience of that 
which they had seen, and tasted, and 
handled of the good Word of Life. 

The rapid spread of the doctrines 
preached by George Fox was surprising; 
and among those who embraced them 
were persons of the best families in the 
kingdom, several priests of the Epis- 
copal denomination, and ministers of 
other societies, besides many other 
kamed and substantial men. A large 
number of ministers, both men and wo- 
men, were soon raised up in the infant 
Sodety, who travelled abroad, as thev 
believed themselves Divinely called, 
spreading the knowledge of the truth, 
ttid strengthening and comforting the 
newly convinced. In a few years meet- 
ings were settled in nearly all parts of 
the United Kingdom; and, notwith- 
standing the severe persecution to which 
the Society was subjected, bv which 
thonsands were locked up in jails and 
dimgeons, and deprived of nearly all 
their property, besides being subjected 
to baroarous personal abuse, its mem- 
bers continued to increase, and mani- 
fested a seal and devotedness which 
excited the admiration of even their per- 
secatois. Their sufferings seemed only 
to animate them with fresh ardour, and 
to nnite them more closely together in 
the bond of Gospel fellowship. Instances 
Mouied where all the parents were 



thrown into prison, and the children 
continued to hold their meetings, un- 
awed by the threats of the officers, or 
the crud whippings which some of them 
suffered. 

As early as the year 1655, some 
ministers travelled on the continent of 
Europe, and meetings of Friends were 
soon after settled in Holland and other 
places ;— -some travelled into Asia, some 
were carried to Africa, and several were 
imprisoned in the Inquisitions of Rome, 
Malta, and in Hungary. About the 
same period the first Friends arrived in 
America, at the port of Boston, and 
commenced theur religious Ubours among 
the people, many of whom embraced the 
doctrines which they heard. The spirit 
of persecution, from which Friends had 
suffered so deeply in England, made its 
appearance in America with increased 
virulence and cruelty, inflicting upon 
the peaceable Quakers various punish- 
ments; and finally put four of them to 
death by the gallows. 

Notwithstanding the opposition they 
had to encounter, the principles of 
Friends continued to spread in America ; 
many eminent ministers, actuated by 
the love of the Gospel, and a sense of 
religions duty, came over and travelled 
through the country; others removed 
thither and settled; — and, in 1682, a 
large number, under the patronage of 
William Penn, came into the province of 
Pennsylvania, and founded that flourish- 
ing colony. At that time, meetings 
were settled along the Atlantic provmces, 
from North Carolina as for as Boston in 
New England ; and, at the present day, 
the largest body of Friends is to be found 
in the United States. 

When we consider the great nnmben 
who joined the Society— that, without 
any formal admission, all those who em- 
braced the principles of Friends, and 
attended theur meetings, were considered 
members, as well as ueur children, and^ 
of comse, the body in some measure un-* 
plicated m the consistency of their con« 
duct— -the nnmerons meetings which 
were settled, and the wide extent d 
ooontiy whidi thej embraced — ^it k ob* 
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▼1008 tbat the organization of the Society 
would have been imperfect without some 
mtem of church government by which 
tne oondnct of the members might be 
inspected and restrained. 

The enlightened and comprehensive 
mind of G^rge Fox was not long in 
perceiving the necessity for this ; and he 
early began to make arrangements for 
carrymg it into practice. Under the 
guidance of the fight of Christ Jesns, 
which had so clearly nnfolded to him 
the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel 
in their tme spiritoal character, he com- 
menced the anlaons work of establishing 
meetings for discipline ; and, in a few 
years, had the satisfaction to see his la- 
bour and concern crowned with success, 
both in England and America. Under 
the influence of that Christian love 
which warmed his heart toward the 
whole human family, but which more 
especially flowed toward the household 
of &ith, he was very tender of the poor, 
and carefiil to see that their necessities 
were duly supplied. This principle has 
ever since characterized the Society, 
which cheerfully supports its own poor, 
besides contributing its share to the pub- 
lic burdens. The first' objects to which 
the attention of these meetings was di- 
rected were the care of the poor and 
destitute, who had been reduced to want 
by persecution, or other causes— -the 
manner of accomplishing marriages — ^the 
registry of births and deaths — the educa- 
tion and apprenticing of children — the 
granting of suitable certificates of unity 
and approbation to ministers who tra- 
velled abroad, and the pix»ervation of 
an account of the suflerings sustained 
by Friends in support of their reUgious 
principles and testimonies. 

It also became necessary to establish 
regulations for preserving the members 
in a line of conduct consistent with their 
profession. In this imperfect state of 
being, we are instructed firom the highest 
authority, that offences must needs come ; 
but it does not necessarily follow, either 
that the offender must be cut off firom 
the church, or that the reproach of his 
Qusoonduct should be visited upon the 



Society to which he belongs. If, in 
pursuance of those Christian means laid 
down in the Gospel, he is brought to ac- 
knowledge and sincerely condemn hia 
error, a brother is gained ; the church 
is fireed fi:om reproach by hiis repentance 
and amendment of life; and thus the 
highest aim of all disciplinary regula- 
tions is attained. Where these effects, 
however, do not result fi'om the Christian 
care of the church, it becomes its duty 
to testify against the disorderly conduct 
of the offender, and to declare that he 
has separated himself from its fellowship, 
and is no longer a member thereof 
The views of George Fox on this subject 
were marked by that simplicity and 
Scriptural soundness which distinguished 
his whole character. 

He considered the church as a harmo- 
nious and compact body, made up of 
living members, having ^ts differing 
according to the measure of grace re- 
ceived, yet all dependent one upon an- 
other, and each, even the weakest and 
lowest, having Ids proper place and ser- 
vice. As the very design of religious 
society is the preservation, comfort, and 
edification of the members, and as all 
have a common interest in the promo- 
tion of these great ends, he considered 
every faithful member religiously bound 
to contribute, according to his capacity, 
toward their attainment. The words of 
our Lord furnish a short but eomprehen- 
sive description of the order instituted 
by Him for the government of His 
Church : — " If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone. If he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother. But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more^ 
that in the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it to the church ; but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him be to thee at 
an heathen man and a publican.** 

Here b no limitation of this Christian 
care to ministers or any other class ; but 
any brother, who sees another offending, 
is to admoidsh him in love for his gooo* 
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The laogoage of our blessed SaTionr 
respecting the anthority of his chnroh ; 
ana his being in the midst of it in the 
performance of its daties, is veiy clear 
and comprehensiye : " Yerilj I say unto 
yoQf wbatsoeyer ye shall bind on earth, 
abidl be boond in heaven ; and whatso- 
ever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven. Again I say unto 
yon, that if two of yon shall agree on 
earth, as touching anything that they 
ahidl adc, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven. For 
where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them." 

The doctrine of the immediate pre- 
sence of Christ with his chnrch, whether 
assembled for the purpose of Divine 
worship, or for the transaction of its dis- 
<^linary affairs, is the foundation of all 
its anthority. It was on this ground 
that George Fox so often exhorted his 
feUow-believers to hold their meetings 
in the power of the Lord — all waiting 
and striving to know Christ Jesus 
brought into dominion in their own 
hearts, and his Spirit leading and guid- 
ing them in their serx'ices, that so his 
livmg presence might be felt to preside 
over their assemblies. In a churdi thus 
gathered, we cannot doubt that the grar 
oious Head condescends to be in the 
midst, qualifying the members to wor- 
ship the Father of spirits in spuit and in 
truth, or enduing them with wisdom 
lightly to manage the business which 
may engage their attention. Nor can 
we question that, so far as they are 
careful to act in his wisdom and under 
bis direction, their conclusions, being in 
eonformity with his will, have his auUio- 
lity for their sanction and support 

The discipline of the Society of IViends, 
established in conformity with these 
views, embraces four grades of meetings, 
oonnected with, and dependent upon, 
each other. First, the preparative meet- 
ings receive and prepare the business for 
the monthly meetings, which are com- 
posed of one or more preparative meet- 
ings, and rank next in order above them ; 
in these the execotive department of the 



discipline is chiefly lodged. The third 
grade includes quarterly meetings, which 
connst of several monthly meetmgs, and 
exercise a supervisory care over them, 
examine into their oondition, and ad- 
vise or assist them as occasion may 
reqmre ; and, lastly, the yearly meeting, 
wluoh includes the whole, possesses ex- 
dusively the legislative power, and an- 
nually investigates the state of the whole 
body, which is brought before it by 
answers to queries, addressed to the 
subordinate meetings. 

In each preparative meetmg there aro 
usually two or more Friends of each 
sex, appointed as overseers of the flock, 
whose duty is to take cognisance of any 
improper conduct in the members, and 
endeavour, by tender and afl*ectionate 
labour, to convince the offender, and 
bring him to such a sense of his faoli as 
may lead to sincere repentance and 
amendment YiohitionB of the discipline 
by members are reported by the over- 
seers to the preparative meetings, and 
from thence, if deemed necessary, to the 
monthly meeting, where a committee is 
usually appoint^ to endeavour to con- 
vince and reclaim the delinquent ; and 
if this desirable result is not produced, 
a minute is made declaring the disunity 
of the meeting with his conduct and 
with him, until he is brought to a sense 
of his error, and condemns it in a satis- 
factory manner. From the decision of 
a monthly meeting the disowned person 
has the right of appeal to the quarterly 
meeting ; and, if that gives a judgment 
against him, he may cany his case to 
the yearly meeting also, where it is 
finally determined. The women have 
also overseers, appointed to extend 
Christian care and advice to their own 
sex ; and likewise preparative, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meetings, in which 
th^ transact such business as rehites to 
Uie good order and preservation of their 
members ; but they take no part in the 
legislative proceedmgs of the Society; 
and in difficult cases, or those of mora 
than ordinary importance, they generally 
obtain the judgment of the mea*s meet* 
ings. 
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Thero are also distinct meetings for 
the care and help of the ministry, com- 
posed of ministers and elders — the latter 
being prudent and solid members, cho- 
sen specially to watch over the ministers 
for their good, and to admonish or ad- 
vise them for theur help. In these 
meetings the men and women meet to- 
gether; they are called meetings of 
ministers and elders, and are divided 
into preparative, quarterly, and yearly. 

There are at present in the Society 
ten yearly meetings of Friends, viz., 
London and Dublin in Great Britain and 
Ireland. For parts of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and the eastern 

Sarts of Maryland, held at Philadelphia ; 
few York, held in that city ; New Eng- 
land, held at Newport, Rhode Island ; 
Ohio, held at Mount-Pleasant ; for In- 
diana, Illinois, and the western part of 
Ohio, held at White Water, in Wayne 
Co., Indiana ; for the western shore of 
Maryland, Virginia, and part of Penn- 
sylvania, held at Baltimore ; for North 
and South Carolina, and Tennesee, held 
at New Garden, in Guildford County. 
These include an aggregate of from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty thousand members. 

The doctrines of the Society may be 
briefly stated as follows : — ^They believe 
in one only wise, omnipotent, and ever- 
lasting God, the creator and upholder of 
all things, visible and invisible ; and in 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, the mediator between God and 
man ; and in the Holy Spirit which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son ; 
one God blessed for ever. In expressing 
their views relative to the awful and 
mysterious doctrine of " the Three that 
bear record in heaven," they have care- 
fully avoided the use of unscriptural 
terms invented to define Him who is 
nndefinable, and have scrupulously ad- 
hered to the safe and simple language of 
Holy Scripture, as contained in Matt, 
zzviii. 18, 19, &C. 

They own and believe in Jesus Christ, 
the beloved and only-begotten Son of 
God, who was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and bom of the Virgin Mary,, 



In him we have redemption, tbrougli 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins ; 
who is the express image of the invisible 
God, the first-bom of every creature, by 
whom all things were created that are 
in heaven or in earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones, do* 
minions, principalities, or powers. They 
also believe that he was made a sacrifice 
for sin, who knew no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth ; that he was 
cradfied for mankind, in the flesh, 
without the gates of Jerusalem ; that he 
was buried and rose again the third day, 
by the power of the Father, for our jus- 
tification, and that he ascended up into 
heaven, and now sitteth at the right 
hand of God, our holy mediator, advo- 
cate, and intercessor. They believe that 
he alone is the Redeemer and Saviour of 
man, the Captain of Salvation, who saves 
from sin as well as from hell and the 
wrath to oome, and destroys the works 
of the deviL He is the seed of the wo* 
man that braises the serpent*s head, 
even Christ Jesus, the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last. He is, as 3ie 
Scriptures of trath say of him, our wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
consequent justification and redemption; 
neither is there salvation in any other, 
for there is no other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we may be 
saved. 

The Society of Friends have uniformly 
declared their belief in the divinity and 
manhood of the Lord Jesus: that he 
was both trae God and perfect man, and 
that his sacrifice of himself upon the 
cross was a propitiation and atonement 
for the sins of the whole world, and that 
the remission of sins which any partake 
of, is only in, and by virtue of, that 
most satisfactory sacrifice, and no other- 
wise. 

Friends believe also in the Holy 
Spirit or Comforter, the promise of the 
Father, whom Christ declared he would 
send in his name, to lead and g^ide his 
followers into all trath, to teach them 
all things, and to bring all things to 
their remembrance. A manifestation of 
this Spirit they believe is given to every 
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nan to profit withal ; tliat it convicts 
for an, and, as attended to, gives power 
to the sonl to overcome and forsake it ; 
it opens to the mind the mysteries of 
salvation, enables it savingly to under- 
stand the truths recorded in the Holy 
Scriptnres, and gives it the living, prac- 
tical, and heartfelt experience of those 
things which pertain to its everlastmg 
welfare. They believe that the saving 
knowledge of God and Christ cannot be 
attained in any other way than by the 
revelation of this Spirit: for the Apostle 
says, '^ What man knoweth the tnings 
of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him? Even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, bnt the Spirit of God. 
Now, we have received not the spirit of 
the world, bnt the Spirit which is of God, 
that we might know the things which are 
freely given to ns of God.'* If, therefore, 
the thmgs which properly appertain to 
man cannot be discerned by any lower 
principle than the spirit of man, those 
things which properly reUte to God 
and Christ, cannot be known by any 
power inferior to that of the Holy Spirit. 

They believe that man was created in 
the image of God, capable of understand- 
ing the i)ivine law, and of holding com- 
munion with his Maker. Through 
transgression he fell from this blessed 
elate, and lost the heavenly imaee. 
His posteritT come into the world in tne 
miage of the earthly man ; and, until 
renewed by the quickening and regene- 
rating power of the heavenly man, 
Christ Jesus, manifested in the soul, 
they arefallen, degenerated, and dead 
to the Divine life in which Adam origi- 
nally stood, and are subject to the power, 
nature, and seed of the serpent ; and not 
only their words and deeds, but their 
imaginations, are evil perpetually in the 
sig^t of God. Man, therefore, in this 
state, can know nothing aright concern- 
ing God ; his thoughts and conceptions 
of spiritual things, until he is disjoined 
from this evil seed, and united to the 
Divine li|;ht, Christ Jesus, are unprofit- 
able to himself and to others. 

Bnt while it entertains these views of 
the kit and undone condition of man in 



the fall, the Society does not believe 
that mankind are punishable for Adam's 
sin, or that we partake of his guilt, un- 
til we make it our own by transgression 
of the Divine law. 

Bnt God, who out of his mfinite love 
sent his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, into 
the world to taste death for every man, 
hath granted to all men, of whatever 
nation or countiy, a da^ or time of visi* 
tation, dnrine which it is possible for 
them to parti&e of the benefits of Christ's 
death, and be saved. For this end he 
hath communicated to every man a 
measure of the light of his own Son, a 
measure of grace, or the Holy Spirit, by 
which he invites, calls, exhorts, and 
strives with every man, in order to save 
him ; which light or grace, as it is re- 
ceived and not resisted, works the salva- 
tion of all, even of those who are 
ignorant of Adam^s fall, and of the death 
and sufferings of Christ ; both by bring- 
ing them to a sense of their own misery, 
and to be sharers in the sufferings of 
Christ, inwardly ; and by making them 
partakers of his resurrection, in becom- 
mg holy, pure, and righteous, and re- 
covered out of their sins. By which idso 
are saved they that have the knowledge 
of Christ outwardly, in that it opens 
their understandings rightly to use and 
apply the things delivered m the Scrip- 
tures, and to receive the saving use of 
them. But this Holy Spirit or light of 
Christ, may be resisted and rejected ; 
in which, then, God is said to be resisted 
and pressed down, and Christ to bo 
again crucified and put to open shame ; 
and to those who thus resist and refhse 
him, he becomes their condemnation. 

As many as resist not the light of 
Christ Jesus, but receive and walk there- 
in, it becomes in them a holy, pure, and 
spiritual birth, bringing forth holiness, 
ngbteousness, and purity, and all thoss 
o&er blessed fruits which are acceptable 
to God; by which holy birth, viz.— > 
Jesus Christ formed within us, and 
working his works in us, as we are 
sanctified, so we are justified in the sight 
of God; according to the Apostle's 
words— *^ Bnt ye are washed, bnt ^e am 
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tanctified, but je art justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesiis, and bj the 
Spirit of onr God. '* Therefore, it is not 
hj onr worki wrought in onr will, nor 
yet by good worlu considered ae of 
themselyes, that we are justified, but by 
Christ, who is both the gift and the 
giver, and the cause producing the dSfects 
in us. As he hath reoondled us while 
we were enemies, so doth he also, in his 
wisdom save and ju8tif|r us after this 
manner, as saith the same Apostle else- 
where : ^^ Not hj works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to 
his mercy he saved us, hj the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the 
H0I7 Ghost, which he shed on us abun- 
dantly through Jesus Christ, our Sa- 
viour, that, being justified by his grace, 
we should be made heirs according to 
the hope of eternal life." We renounce 
all natural power and ability in ourselves 
to bring us out of our lost and &Uen 
condition and first nature, and confess, 
that as of ourselves we are able to do 
nothing that is good, so neither can we 
procure remission of sins or justification 
by any act of our own, so as to merit it, 
or to draw it as a debt from God due to 
us ; but we acknowledge all to be of and 
from bis love, which is the original and 
fundamental cause of our acceptance. 
God manifested his love toward us in 
the sending of his beloved Son, the Lord 
Jesus Christ into the world, who gave 
himself an ofiering for us and a sacrifice 
to God, for a sweet-smelling savour; 
and having made peace through the 
blood of the cross, that he might recon- 
cile us unto himself, and by Sie eternal 
Spirit, ofiered himself without spot unto 
G<)d, he snfiered for our sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us 
nnto God. 

In a word, if justification be con- 
sidered in its full and just latitude, 
neither Christ's work without ns, in the 
prepared body, nor his work within ns, 
by his Holy Spirit, is to be excluded ; 
for both have their place and service in 
our complete justification. By the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ without us, 
we, truly repenting and believing, are, 



through the mercy of God, Justified firom 
the imputation of bum and transgressions 
that are past, as though they had never 
been committed; and by the mighty 
work of Christ within us, the power, 
nature, and halnts of sin are destroyed ; 
that, as sin once reigned unto death, 
even so now graee reigneth through 
righteousness, nnto etemS life, by Jesus 
Christ our Lord* All this is effected, 
not by a bare or naked act of faith, 
separate from obedience, but in the obe- 
dience of faith — ^Christ being the author 
of eternal salvation to none but those 
that obey him. 

The Society of Friends bellevea that 
there will be a resurrection both of the 
righteous and the wicked — the one to 
eternal life and blessedness, and the 
other to everlasting misery and torment, 
agreeably to Matt. xzv. 81-46; John 
V. 25-30; 1 Cor. xv. 12-68. That 
God will judge the world by that Man 
whom he hath ordained, even Christ Je* 
sus the Lord, who "vrill render unto 
every man according to his works : to 
them, who by patient continuing in 
well-doing during this life seek for glory 
and honour, immortality and eternal life ; 
but nnto the contentious and disobedient, 
who obey not the truth, but obey un- 
righteousness, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish upon every soul 
of man that sinneth, for God is no 
respecter of persons. 

The religious Society of Friends haa 
always believed that the Holy Scriptures 
were written by Divine inspiration, and 
contain a declaration of all the fhnda- 
mental doctrines and principles relating 
to eternal life and salvation, and that 
whatsoever doctrine or practice is con* 
trary to them, is to be rejected as falso 
and erroneous ; that they are a declara- 
tion of the mind and will of God, in and 
to the several ages in which they were 
written, and are obligatory on ns, and 
are to be read, believ^, and fulfilled by 
the assistance of Divine grace. Though 
it does not call them ^'the Word of 
God," believing that epithet peculiarly 
applicable to the Lord Jesus ; yet it be- 
lieves them to be the words of God» 
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irritteii hj holy men as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost; that they were 
written for our leammg, that we, through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptnres^ 
might have hope ; and that they are 
able to make wise nnto salvation, 
thiongh faith which is in Christ Jesns. 
It looks npon them as the only fit out- 
ward jndge and test of controversies 
among Christians, and is very willing 
that aiU its doctrines and practices should 
be tried by them, fireely admitting that 
whatsoever anv do, pretending to the 
Spuit, which is contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, be condemned as a ddnsion of the 
devil. 

As there is one Lord and one faith, 
•0 there is but one baptism, of which 
the water baptism of John was a figure. 
The bapUsm which belongs to the Gos- 
pel, the Society of Friends believes, is 
*' not the putting away the filth of the 
flesh, but Uie answer of a good con- 
science toward God, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ" This answer of a 
good consdenoe can only be produced 
by the purifying operation of the Holy 
Spirit, transforming and renewing the 
heart, and bringing the will into con- 
formity to the Divine will. The distinc- 
tion between Christ^s baptism and that 
of water is clearly pointed out by John : 
^ I indeed baptise yon with water unto 
repentance, but he that cometh after me 
is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear, he shall baptise you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire, whose 
lao is in bis hand, and he wili tho- 
roughly purge his floor, and gather 
his wheat mto the gamer, but he wifi bum 
op the ^ff with unquenchable fire." 

In conformity with this declaration, 
the Society holds that the baptism which 
sow saves is inward and spiritual ; that 
trae Christians are '* baptized by one 
Spirit mto one body ;*' that ^^ as many 
as are baptised into Christ have put on 
Christ ;** and that, *' if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature : old things 
are passed away, behold all things are 
beoooie new, and all thin^ of God.** 

Respecting the commnnum of the body 
nd Uood of our Lord Jesnt Christ, the 



Sodety of Friends believes that it is in- 
ward and spiritual— a real participation 
of his Divine nature through faith la 
him, and obedience to the power of the 
Holy Ghost, by which the soul is enabled 
daily to feed upon the flesh and blood 
of our cracified and risen Lord, and is 
thus nourished and strengthened. Of 
this spiritual communion, the breaking 
of bread and drinking of wine by our 
Saviour with his disciples was figura« 
tive; the trae Christian supper being 
that set forth in the ReveUtions : *^ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock : 
if any man hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in unto him, and wiU 
sup with him, and he with me." 

As the Lord Jesus declared, *' With- 
out me ye can do nothing,** the Society 
of Friends holds the doctrine that man 
can do nothing that tends to the gloiy 
of God and ms own salvation without 
the immediate assistance of the Spuit of 
Christ ; and that this aid is especially 
necessary in the performance of the 
highest act of which he is datable, even 
the worship of the Almighty. This 
worship must be in spirit and in tmth— 
an intercourse between the soul and its 
great Creator, which is not dependant 
upon, or necessarily connected with^ 
anything which one man can do for 
another. It is the practice, therefore, ol 
the Society to sit down in solemn silence 
to worship God ; that each one may be 
engaged to gather inwardly the gift of 
Divine grace, in order to experience 
ability reverently to wait upon the 
Father of spirits, and to offer nnto him^ 
through Christ Jesus our holy Mediator, 
a sacrifice well-pleasing in his si^t^ 
whether it be in silent mental adoration^ 
the secret breathing of the soul nnto 
him, the public ministry of the Gospel, 
or voc«l prayer or thanksgivbg. Those, 
who are thus gathered, are the tme 
worshippers, '' who worriiip God in the 
spirit, nnoioe in Christ Jesus, and have 
no confidence in the flesh.*' 

In relation to the ministry of the Gos* 
pel, the Society holds that the anthoiitT 
and qualification for this important work 
are de special gift of Christ JeraSi the 
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great Head of the Church, bestowed 
both upon men and women, without 
diatinction of rimk, talent, or learning ; 
and must be received immediately from 
Him, through the revelation of his 
Spirit in the heart, agreeably to the de- 
clarations of the Apostle : ^^ He gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the muus- 
try, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ ;** ^' to one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom, to another the 
word of knowledge, by the same Spirit ; 
to another faith ; to another the gifts of 
healing; to another the working of 
miracles ; to another prophecy ; to an- 
other discerning of spirits ; to another 
divers kinds of tongues ; to another the 
interpretation of tongues ; — but all these 
worketh that one and the self-same 
Spirit, dividing to eveiy man severally 
as he will." ^* If any man speak, let 
him speak as the oracles of God ; if any 
man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth, that God in 
all tlungs may be glorified through Je- 
ans Ghiut.*' 

Viewing the command of our Sa- 
viour, " ^ely ye have received, freely 
give,*' as of lasting obligation upon all 
his ministers, the Society has, from the 
£rst, steadfastly maintained the doctrine 
that the Gospel is to be preached with- 
out money and without price, and has 
borne a constant and faithful testimony, 
through much suffering, against a man- 
made hireling ministry, which derives 
its qualifications and authority from 
human learning and ordination ; which 
does not recognise a direct Divine call 
to this solemn work, or acknowledge its 
dependence, for the performance of it, 
upon the renewed motions and assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. Where a minister 
believes himself called to religions ser- 
vice abroad, the expense of accomplish- 
ing which is beyond his means, if his 
brethren concur in his engaging in it, 
and set him at liberty therefor, the 
meeting he belongs to is required to see 
that the service be not hindered for want 
of pecuniary means. 



The Society of Friends believes that 
war is wholly at variance with the spirit 
of the Gospel, which continually breathes 
peace on earth and good-will to men. 
That, as the reign of the Prince of Peace 
comes to be set up in the hearts of men, 
nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. They receive, in their full and 
literal signification, the plain and posi- 
tive commands of Christ : '^ I say unto 
you that ye resist not evil, but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also ;^* — " I say 
unto you, love your enemies ; bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefnlly use you and persecute you, 
that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven." They con- 
sider these to be binding on every Chris- 
tian, and that the observance of them 
would eradicate from the human heart 
those malevolent passions in which strife 
and warfare originate. 

In the same manner, the Society be- 
lieves itself bound by the express com- 
mand of our Lord, " Swear not at idl ;** 
and that of the apostle James, ''But , 
above all things, my brethren, swear \ 
not; neither by heaven, neither by the 
earth, neither by any other oath ; but 
let your yea be yea and your nay nay, \ 
lest ye fall into condemnation;*' and, ; 
therefore, its members refuse, for con- < 
science* sake, either to administer or to ' 
take an oath. ! 

Consistently with its belief in the 
purity and spurituality of the Gospel, 
the Society cannot conscientiously unite 
in the observance of public fasts, and 
feasts, and holy days, set up by the will 
of man. It believes that the fast we are 
called to, is not bowing the head as a 
bulrush for a day, and abstaining from 
meats or drinks ; but a continued fast- 
ing from every thing of a sinful nature^ 
which would unfit the soul for being the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. It holds that 
under the Gospel dispensation there is no 
inherent holiness in any one day above 
another, but that every day is to be kept 
alike holy ; by denymg ourselves, taking 
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np oar cross daily and following Christ. 
Hence it cannot pay a snperstitioos re- 
verence to the first day of the week ; 
but inasmnch as it is necessaty that some 
time shonld be set apart to meet together 
to wait upon God, and as it is fit that 
at some times we should be fireed from 
other outward affairs, and as it is rea- 
sonable and just that servants and beasts 
should have some time allowed them for 
rest from their Ubour; and as it ap- 
pears that the Apostles and primitive 
Christians used the first day of the week 
for these purposes : the Society, therefore, 
observes this day as a season of cessa- 
tion from all unnecessary labour, and 
for religious retirement and waiting 
upon G^; yet not so as to prevent 
them from meeting on other days of the 
week for divine worship. 

The society has long borne a testi- 
mony against the crying sin of enslaving 
the human species, as entirely at vari- 
ance with the commands of our Saviour, 
and the spirit of the Christian religion ; 
and likewise against the unnecessary 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

Friends believe magistraoj or civil 
government to be God*s ordinance, the 
good ends thereof being for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, and the praise of 
them that do well. While they feel 
themselves restramed by the pacific prin- 
dples of the Gospel firom joining in any 
warlike measures to pull down, set up, 
or defend an^ particular government, 
thev consider it a duty to live peaceably 
nnaer whatever form of government it 
ahall please Divine Providence to per- 
mit to be set up over them — ^to obey tiie 
laws so far as they do not violate their 
consciences; and, where an active com- 
pliance would infiringe on their religious 
•cruples, to endure patiently the penal- 
ties imposed upon them. The Society 
discourages its members firom accepting 
posts or offices in civil government whi(£ 
expose them to the danger of violating 
its Christian testimonies against war, 
oaths, &C., and also from engaging in 
political strife and party heats and dis- 
putes, believing that the work to which 
it is pirticulariy oalledi is to labour for 



the spread of the peaceful reign of the 
Messiah. 

It also forbids its members to go to 
law with each other; enjoining them to 
settle their disputes, if any arise, through 
the arbitration of their brethren ; and 
if peculiar circumstances, such as the 
cases of executors, trustees, &c., render 
this course impracticable or unsafe, and 
liberty is obtuned to bring the matter 
into court, that they should on such oo* 
casions, as well as in suits with other 
persons, conduct themselves with mo- 
deration and fi>rbearance, without aneer 
or animosity; and in their whole de- 
meanour evince that they are under the 
government of a Divine principle, and 
that nothing but the necessity of the 
case brings them there. 

In codbrmity with the precepts and 
examples of the Apostles and primitive 
believers, the Society enjoins upon its 
members a simple and unostentatious 
mode of living, free from needless cars 
and expense; moderation in the pursuit 
of business; and that they discounter 
nance music, dancing, stage plays, horse 
races, and all other vain and unprofit- 
able amusements ; as well as the chanee- 
able fashions and manners of the wond, 
in dress, language, or the furniture of 
their houses; that, daily living in the 
fear of God and under the power of the 
cross of Christ, which crudfies to the 
world and all its lusts, they may show 
forth a conduct and conversation be- 
coming their Christian profession, and 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things. 

In the year 1827, a portion of the 
members in some of the American yearly 
meetings, seceded firom^the Society, and 
set up a distinct and independent asso* 
elation, but still holding to the name of 
Friends. The document issued by the 
first meeting they held, bearine date 
the 21st of 4th month, 1827, and stal- 
ing the causes of their secession, saySi 
'* Doctrines held bpr one part of Society, 
and which we beheve to be sound and 
edifying, are pronounced bv the other 
part to be unsound and spurious.** The 
doctrinei^ here alloded to, were certain 
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opinions promnlgated bj Ellas flicks, 
denjing or invalidating the miraonlons 
conoeption, divinitj, and atonement of 
our Lord Jesns Clirist, and also the an- 
tbentioitjr and Divine authority of the 
H(rfj Seriptnres. These, with some other 
notions, were so entirelj repngnant to 
the acknowledged and settled principles 
of the Society, that endeavonrs were used 
to prevent the promulgation of them. 
The friends and admirers of Efias Hicks 
and his prindples were dissatisfied with 
this opposition to their views; and after 
some years of fruitless effort to get the 
control of the meetings of Friends, they 
finafly withdrew and set up meetings of 
their own. In this secession some mem- 
bers in New Tork, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Ohio and Indiana yearly meetings, 
and a few in New England, went off from 
the Society. In the others; viz., Lon- 
don, Dablin, Tirginia and North Caro- 
lina, no separation took place. This new 
Society (commonly known by the ap- 
pellation of Hicksites, after the name of 
its founder), being still in existence, 
claiming the title of Friends, and mak- 
ing a similar appearance in dress and 
language, some notice of the separation 
seemed necessary, in order to prevent 
oonfusion. 



The foregoing histoiy, by Thomas 
Evans, is so thoroughly correct and 
satisfactory, that to re-write it would 
be a work of supererogation. I have, 
therefore, made only a few slight altera- 
tions, chiefly relating to the yearly meet* 
ings held in the United States, so as to 
adapt the account to present circum- 
stances. 

As regards the number of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland^ it may suffice 



to observe that, by the census of 1851| 
there appears to have been 326 meet- 
ings, or congregations, of Friends and 
those professing with them; and the 
aggregate number may be estimated at 
from 18,000 to 20,000. 

Some changes, it is alleged, have, of 
late years, taken place in £e Society of 
Friends. This, however, is not correct; 
there being no diange, either as reguds 
the doctrine or discipline of the body. 
There have, it is true, been individual 
members, who, both by writing and 
preaching, have put forth what may be 
termed modified views on some points 
of Christian doctrine, as there may have 
been among other denominations. But 
the writings referred to never received 
the sanction of the Society. About fifteen 
years ago, a secession took place in Man- 
chester, of about 200 members, who 
adopted the name of ^'Evangetioal 
Friends." They built a place of wot- 
ship, but held together only fbr a short 
time. Their meeting-house was sold to 
another body of professors, and the con- 
gregation became dispersed. 

This brief addendum may be appro- 
priately closed by quoting the following 
minute of London yearly meetmg, bear- 
ing date 5th Month, 1848 ; and form- 
ing, in my view, a complete refiitatisa 
of the allegation, as to changes having 
taken place in the Society. '<In the 
course of our deliberations, we have been 
introduced into a deep religious concern 
for the preservation of our Society every 
where, as a united body; upholding our 
ancient standard of FaiA and Prac* 
ticcy in all itsfulness^ spirituality, and 
simplicity.** 

William Skeal. 

OLAflOOW. 71 th of B(h Month, 136% 
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THB UlOTED SOCIBTT OF BkUXTBBS, 

or MiUenmal Churchy oommonlj called 
8HAKEBSy although originating in 
France and England, is now confined 
to the United States. They trace theur 
origin to the Canusars^ or Camisards^ 
or more commonlj known as the 
French iVopAetv, whose origin is attri- 
buted by M. Gregoire to a certain 
*^ School' of FrophetSy" in Daaphiny, 
condaoted by a CalTinist named Du 
Serve* 

These prophets first appeared in 
Danphiny and Yivarias, in France, 
1688 ; in which year fiye or six hundred 
of them, of both sexes, professed to be 
inspired of the Holy Ghost ; and they 
floon amomited to many thousands. 
When they received^ what seemed to 
them to be, ** t^ tpirU o/propheey^** 
their bodies were gmtly agitated — ^they 
trembled, staggered, and fell down, and 
lay as if they were dead. They re- 
covered, twitching, shaking, and crying 
for meity, in their assemblies, houses, 
and fields. About the year ITOS, three 
of the most distingiushed of their 
numbnr, Elias Harkm, John Cavilier, 
and Dnrand Fage, left France, and re- 
paired to England* Under the influence 
of this spuit, they prop^;ated the like 
spirit to others, so that before the Tear 
was out, there were two or three 
huidred of these pnqpheta in and about 
London, of both sexes, and of all ages. 
The great sutgeot of their prediction was, 
the near approach o/Ae kingdom of 
Ood^ the happy Hmee of the Chmth^ 
mnd (he mmamial etate. 

Among other prominent penMOS who 
bad joined the Fkmb and E^j^ pro- 



phets, as ihey were then known, wers 
James Wardley, and Jane, his wiib, 
formerly Friends^ living at Bolton, 
Lancashue county. About the year 
1747, a society was formed without any 
established creed, or particular mode it 
worship, professing perfect resignment> 
to be led and governed, fipom time to 
time, as the Spint of God might dictate. 
The leading members of &is society 
were James Wardley, Jane Wardley, 
John Townley and his wife, both of 
ILmchester ; John Kattis, a distinguish- 
ed scholar ; but, it is said, did not re- 
tain his fiuth. Wardley and his wifo 
Jane conducted ihdr meetings. Jane 
havmg the prineipal lead in meeting 
was called «' Mother." 

Some years after the formation of this 
society, a personage of no ordinary im- 
portance in the history of the United 
Believers, connected herself with them 
— afterwards known as Mother Ann. 
Ann Lee was bom Febmaiy 29, 1786. 
At a marriageable age she entered the 
bonds of matrimony with Abraham 
Stanley. In 1758 she joined the society. 

In consequence of receiving a special 
revdatkm m the year 1770, Ann waa 
received and acknowledged by aU the 
feithfiil members of the society, as their 
sptrthcoi Mother in Chritt; and the 
true leader whom God had mKnnted 
for the society. Thenceforth she haa 
ever been distinguished and knowB 
throughout the community by the ad- 
dress and title oi Mother Ann. 

A few years after this extraordimuj 
revelation. Mother Ann received a ro- 
Tdation firam God to repair to America, 
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be a great increase and permanent 
establishment of the Ghnrdi. Accord- 
ingly, as many as firmly believed her 
testimony, and conld settle their tem- 
poral concerns and furnish necessaries 
for the voyage, oondnded to follow her. 
They procured a passage at liverpool, 
in the ship Maria, Captain Smith, and 
arrived at New Tork in 1774. Those 
who came with her, were her husband 
Abraham Stanley, William Lee, James 
Whittaker, John Parlington, and Mary, 
his wife ; John Hocknel, James Shepard, 
and Ann Lee, a niece of hers. 

In 1776, they settled in the town of 
'Watervliety seven miles from Albany. 
Here they remained in retirement till 
the spring of 1780. In the beginning 
of this year, the society consisted, in all, 
of but about ten or twelve persons, all 
of whom came from England. There 
was a gradual increase in numbers, 
nntil the year 1787, when those who 
had received faith began to collect at 
New Lebanon. This still remains as 
the Mother-Church. 

During a period of five years, from 
1787 to 1792, regular societies were 
formed and established upon the same 
principles, in the various parts of the 
£astem States. But after 1805, the 
increase was chiefly in the Western 
States. The testimony has mostly pre- 
Tailed in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Indiana. There is at present 
(1847) a gradual increase of numbers 
in the various branches of the com- 
munity, which are in a general state of 
prosperity, both tempor^y and spirit- 
ually. 

Mother Ann deceased at Watervliet, 
September 8, 1784, and was succeed- 
ed in the leading authorily of the 
society, by James Whittaker, known by 
the title of ^^ Father James." Under 
the administration of Father James, the 
afiairs of the society were ably con- 
ducted. 

Father James deceased at Enfield, in 
€!onnecticut, July 20, 1787, and was 
succeeded in the administration of the 
Society by Father Joseph Meacham, 
who was a native of Enfield, and had 



formerly been a Baptist elder and 
preacher, and held in much estimation. 

Father Joseph deceased August 16^ 
1796. Since that period, according to 
his directions, given by divine authority, 
the administration and leading authority 
has been vested in a ministry, and con- 
firmed by the general approbation of the 
society. This ministry generally con- 
sists of four persons, two of each sex. 

Concerning their mode of worship. 
This subject is generally greatly mis- 
understood. The people of this society 
do not believe that any external per- 
formance whatever, without the sincere 
devotion of the heart, with all the feel- 
ings of the soul, in devotion and praise 
to the Creator of all their powers and 
faculties, can be any acceptable worship 
to Him who looks at the heart. But 
in a united assembly, a unity of exercise 
in acts of devotion ^ ^ God is desirable ; 
for harmony is beautiful, and appears 
like the order of Heaven. It wUl be 
difficult to describe all the various 
modes of exercise given in the worship 
of God at different times ; because the 
operations of the spirit are so various, 
that even the leaders are unable to tell 
beforehand what manner will be given 
by the Spirit in the next meeting. Yet, 
in a regular meeting, where nothing 
extraordinary appears, they sometimes 
exercise in a regular dance, while 
formed in straight lines, and sometimes 
in a regular march around the room, ia 
harmony with regular songs sung on 
the occasion. Shouting and clapping 
of hands, and many other operations 
are frequently given, all which have a 
tendency to keep the assembly alive, 
with their hearts and all their senses 
and feelings devoted to the service of 
God. 

Our benevolent Creator has given ns 
hands and feet as well as tongues, which 
we are able to exercise in our own 
services And where a people are united 
in one spirit, we know of no reason why 
a unity of exercise in the service of God 
should not be attained, so as to give 
the devotion of every active power of 
soul and body as a £ree-will offering to 
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the God of all goodness, who has given 
OS these faculties. When the Israelites 
were delivered from their Egyptian 
Ixmdaee, they praised God with songs 
and £uioe8. (See Ezod. chap, xv.) 
This was figurative of the deliverance 
of spiritnal Israel from the bondage of 
«in. This dancing before the Lord was 
predicted by the ancient prophets. (See 
Jer. chap. zzxL) See also the account 
of David's dancing before the ark of the 
Lord. (See 2 Sam. vi. 14.) This is 
considered figurative of the spiritnal 
ark of salvation, before which, accord- 
ing to the faith of God's true witnesses, 
thousands and millions will yet rejoice 
in the danoe. See also the return of 
the prodigal son. (Luke zv. 25.) We 
notice these figurative representations 
and prophetic declarations as evidently 
pointing to a day of greater and more 
glorious light, which in those days was 
veiled in futurity, and if this is not the 
conmienoement of such a day, then 
where shall we look for it ? 

The remarkable supernatural and 
•piritnal gifla showered down upon the 
Apostles and primitive Christians on 
the day of Pentecost and onward, have 
not only been renewed in this church 
and society, but extensively increased. 
See 1 Cor. chap, xit., '^ Diversities of 
gifts, but the same spurit." The eift 
of speaking in unknown tongues has 
been often and extennvely witnessed. 
The gift of melodious and heavenly 
songs has been very common. The gift 
of prophecy has been wonderful, by 

Souring forth a degree of light and nn- 
entanding never before revealed to 
mortals. The gift of healing has been 
often witnessed, but nol so conmion as 
many other gifts. 

Yarious opinions are abroad in the 
world respecting ^^ Mother Ann ;^ but 
this society consider her as a vessel 
chosen of God to usher into the world 
the Divine Spurit of Christ, and thus to 
commence the dispensation of his second 
appearance. That this same Soirit, in 
divine elements of power and li^bt, now 
dwells in his church, which is his visible 
bodj. And that Mis Chriitt in the 



completed order of Father and Mother, 
can be found by every faithful soul, 
^^ without sin unto salvation," accord- 
ing to his promise to all who will pay 
the price which he sets, that is, to give 
up all in order to win "the peari of 
great price." That this is the everlast- 
ing gospel which will extend through 
the world by increasmg degrees, until 
it establishes the kingdom of the sainta 
of the Most High to stand for ever. 

The society at New Lebanon is the 
principal one, and has served as a pat- 
tern for all the branches of this com- 
munity, which have been established in 
various parts of the United States. In 
eveiy place whero the faith and testi- 
mony of this society has been planted, 
the same order and principles of govern* 
ment have been gradually established 
and mainUuned ; so that the society and 
its members are now generaUy known ; 
and from the striking peculiarities which 
distinguish them from all other Chris- 
tians, no person needs be deceived by 
impostors. 

They believe that no institution, nor 
any system of government, could be 
established which would be more com- 
patible with truth, justice, reason, and 
all the civil and religious rights of man, 
than the institution of this society. The 
following primary principles constitute 
the basis on which this institution ia 
founded, with all its movements and 
operations. 

FAITH AND PBINCIPLE8 OF THB 
SOGIETT AT KRW LEBANON. 

1. Abstinence from all carnal and 
sensual passions, and a strict life of 
virgin purity, agreeable to the example 
of the Lord Jesus, and the recommenda* 
tion and example of the apostle PauL 

2. Abstinence from all the party con« 
tentions and politics of the world. ** My 
Kingdom is not of this world,** said 
Jesus. 

8. Abstinenoe from wars and blood- 
shed. ^* Follow peace with all men,** 
is a divine precept ; and hence also the 
necessity of abstaining from sJl acts of 
vw.i#noe towards our fellow meui and 
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from all the pnnaits of pride and 
worldly ambition. 

4. Perfect jostioe and honesty in all 
onr dealhigs wiUi onr fellow oreatares. 

6. A JGuthM diflbharge of aU jost 
debts, and aU legal and equitable claims 
of eveiy natnre, as soon and as effect- 
ually as possible; thns fulfilling the 
apostle's precept, ^* Owe no man any 
thing but love and good will.'* 

6. Do good to aU men, as far as op- 
portunity and ability may serve, by ad* 
ministering acts of charity and Idndness, 
and promoting light and tmth among 
mankind. ** Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.*' 

7. Agreeable to the example of the 
first Christian church, let the object of 
our labours be directed to support and 
maintain a united and consecrated in- 
terest, as far and as soon as preparatory 
circumstances will admit. But this is 
to be done by the free will and voluntary 
choice of eveiy member, as a sacred 
privilege, and not by any constraint or 
nndue persuasion. 

The faith of the society is firmly 
established in the foregoing principles, 
as the genuine basis of Christianity, 
emanating irom Divine Light and Wis- 
dom ; these prindples are supported by 
reason, and by the precepts and example 
of Jesus Christ and the primitive Chns- 
tians; and they form a system of 
morality and religion adapted to the 
best interest and happiness of man, both 
here and hereafler. 

Every person wishing to become a 
member of this society, must rectify all 
his wrongs, and, as fast and as far as 
it is in hu power, discharge all just and 
legal claims, whether of creditors or 
fiSied heirs. Nor can any person who 
does not conform to this principle, if a 
member of the institution, remain such. 
But the sodety is not responsible for 
the debts of any individual, except by 
agreement ; because such responsibility 
would involve a principle ruinous to the 
institution. 

It is an established prindple, that no 



difference is to be made in the distribn* 
tion of parental estate among the h&XBf 
whether they belong to the society or 
not; but an equal dividend must bo 
made, as far as is practical and coo* 
sbtent with reason and justice. 

If an unbelieving wife separate firom 
the believing husband by agreement^ 
the husband must give her a just and 
reasonaUe portion of his property, (if 
he have any ;) and if they have childiea 
who have arrived to vears of under- 
standing, sufficient to judge for them* 
selves, and who choose to go with their 
mother, he must not disinherit them on 
that account. Though the character of 
this institution has b^ much slandered 
on this ground; yet we boldly assert 
that the principle above stated has 
never been violated by this Sodety. 

Idleness is incompatible with the 
principles of this Sodety. No member 
who is able to labour, can be permitted 
to live upon the labours of others. AU 
are required to be employed in some 
manual occupation, when not engaged 
in other necessaxy duties. Industry, 
temperance and fiiagality are promment 
features in this institution. 

The leading authority of the Sodety 
is vested in a Ministry, generally con- 
sisting of four persons, induding both 
sexes. These, together with the Elders 
and Trustees, being supported by the 
general approbation of those concemedf 
constitute the general government of the 
Sodety, in aU its branches, and are 
invested with power to counsel, advise 
and direct in all matters of a spiritual 
or temporal nature, pertaining to their 
respective departments. 

No creed can be firamed to bind the 
progress of improvement in this institu- 
tion. 

NJB. — ^Those who wish further infor- 
mation concerning this sodety, are re- 
ferred to a 12mo. vol. entitled, '^ The 
Testimony of Christ's Second Appear- 
ing;*' also to *^ Danlavy*8 manifesto," 
and to a small 12mo. toL entitled, '^ A 
Summanr view of the Mijiftyniai 
Church.*' 
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CkKSALMK is a tenii sovarioiulyiifled 
Inr differant ptrties in Tarioai oonntries, 
that it tB Moeasaiy to state XhaiBritish 
49odalisni was bom in Wales, nnrtored 
in Scotland, and matured in England, 
and that it differs materially, in principle 
woA jnractice, from Frencby of Gtfman, 
<ir American Sodalism. 

^ritiift Socialism is (^SSct€iiceo/Sa/>- 
pmnB^t based on the following nets : — 

1. That God, or Nature, creates all 
ihe qualities of hnmanity, however 
▼aried they mar be in their proportions 
in different individoals, and gives the 
peculiar compound of these qualities to 
each at birth ; and that these qualities 
are well or ill, wisely or foolishly 
directed, by the good or evil, superior 
or inferior, conditions in whidi Society 
places eadi from burth through life. 

2. That as these conditions are, so 
will each individual become; making 
due allowance for the varied natural 
qualities given to each at burth by the 
creating Power of the univenw. 

d. Aat man, through the senses 
which he has been compelled to receive, 
with his instincts of reason, also forced 
upon him, is made to believe that there 
must be a Power in Nature which con- 
tinually composes, decomposes, and re- 
composes, the elements of the univenw ; 
but that man has not yet been enabled 
to discover what this Power is; and that 
it is not yet known whether be will be 
ever empowered to make the discovery. 

i. That that which appeals the most 
probable from the fads known is, that 
this mysterious Power permeates every 
partide of the elements which compose 
the univerN, and that these elements 
possess qualities which are unchange- 
able, and operate according to fixed laws 
wUeh are ealled the Laws of Nature^ 



6. That, therefore, man, individually^ 
and in the aggregate, through the past 
and in the present, has b^n such aa 
this Power has made him ; and that ha 
could not have been otherwise than ha 
has been and is. 

6. That in the future he must also be 
that which this Power shall make hun 
to become, through the knowledge 
which will be given to him by his in- 
stincts of observation and reason, im- 
proved by the accumulation of additional 
facts, or by experience. 

7. That man is, therefore, entirely 
dependent upon this Power for his in- 
stincts of feeling, thinking, willing, and 
acting, and for all which he possesses ; 
and that, therefore, if .there could be 
any rational foundation for artificial re- 
sponsibility, this Power would be so 
responsible to man for what man is 
made to be, and for all that he is caused 
to feel, think, will, and do ; and not 
man to this Power. 

8. That the original qualities of man 
are good, and are necessary to make 
him happy; that all are created with 
the derire to attain happiness ; and that, 
therefore, the ultimate object of man's 
existence is happiness; but that this 
otject can be attained only by his 
knowing, and acting in accordance with, 
the laws of his nature. 

9. That with the knowledge and 
means now acquired bj society, on the 
foundation here stated, it may commence 
the formation of a new combination of 
conditbns, in accordance with those 
laws, which conditions will insure the 
comoarative superiority and happiness 
of all who shall be placed fbm birth 
through lifo within them. 

10. That conditions, plafai, simple, 
and easy of axeontkm, may be now 

Y 
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devised, competent to insiire the per- 
manent saperioritj and happiness of 
inan through his future existence ; and 
that the formation of these conditions 
may he commenced immediately over 
the earth, and carried forward simul- 
taneously in all localities over the globe, 
including the islands of the oceans. 

11. That, to insure the happiness of 
the human race permanently, all that is 
required is, that society shall create 
good new conditions, sufficient for the 
purpose, of forming from birth a good, 
useful, and superior character for all, 
according to their natural qualities or 
organizations ; and that it should form, 
in combination with these, other new 
conditions to create at all times an 
abundance of the most desirable wealth 
for all, without contest or competition. 

The good conditions required to effect 
these two objects will secure the future 
permanent happiness of the human race. 

And the natural organization of each 
individual, from the improved character 
— physical, intellectual, moral, and 
practical — of the parents, will become 
more and more superior in each succeed- 
ing generation. 

These good conditions will make all 
from birth to become rational in thought 
and action, consistent with themselves 
and with society, and both to be in 
harmony with Nature. 

To produce this harmony between 
men, society, and Nature, — all the con- 
ditions surrounding the human race 
must be consistent and in accordance 
with the fundamental fact upon which 
the characters of all must be formed. 

British Socialism is therefore a 
rational system of society, built up 
with good conditions only, and con- 
structed throughout with the view of 
ultimately securing the improvement 
and happiness of each one of the race, 
and knowing no exception of country, 
creed, or colour. 

It is a science, derived, like all other 
acienoes, from accurate observation of 
facts, and is a system of nndeviating 
consistency with facts, and with itself. 

To distinguish this Socialism from all 



other views to which the name of 
Socialism has been applied, the Founder 
has called it ^^ The Rational System of 
Society,^ 

He calls it the Bational System, in 
contradiction to the past and present 
system of society, which is false in 
principle and practice, and grossly ir- 
rational in all its multiplied, involved, 
and contradictory ramifications and ar- 
rangements, throughout the whole busi- 
ness of life. 

The Founder of this system states 
that the present system of society ia 
based on the artificial responsibility of 
the individual, or upon the notion that 
it is just or useful to reward and punish 
him by artificial means; that the 
characters of all have hitherto been 
formed on that supposition; and that 
all the institutions of society are con- 
structed upon it, and are, in consequence^ 
a mass of contending contradictions and 
confusions. 

The , rational system of society i» 
based on the non-responsibility of the 
individual, except in so far as he i» 
necessarily amenable to natural con- 
sequences; and all its new conditiona 
will be in accordance with that prin- 
ciple. 

These conditions will place the onu9 
of forming a good physical, intellectual^, 
moral, and practical character on society; 
because society, when it has the know- 
ledge, has the means and power to form 
good or evil conditions around all ; and 
because, as these conditions are, so must 
the individuals become in their general 
character, modified in their individnal 
varieties by the natural organization of 
each; of which organization God or 
Nature is alone the author. 

The arrangements of the system 
which has hitherto prevailed over the 
earth, have been made with the direct 
view to endeavour to obtain the greatest 
amount of wealth and power for a 
limited number of individuals, regard- 
less of happiness to the producers of 
this wealth and power; while the 
wealth and power thus obtained are 
very limited in their aggregate amount^ 
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and cannot give rabstantial and satis- 
lactory happiness even to those who 
obtain the largest share of both. 

The arrangements or new conditions 
which will arise from the aniversal in- 
trodnction of the rational system, will 
be formed to give direct substantial 
permanent happiness to all of the race ; 
and by giving happiness to all, each 
within these arrangements will com- 
mand more wealth and power than any 
one, in any rank or station, has ever 
possessed, or than any one can attain, 
under the existing irrational system. 

The good conditions that will be 
made to arise from the rational soda! 
mtem will place each one, for all prac- 
tical purposes, in possession of the use 
of the wealth of the world ; and that 
wealth will be multiplied, compared 
•with it* present amount, many hundred- 
fold. 

Under these new conditions, also, 
each will possess more power over the 
affections and good offices of his fellow- 
men, and, in consequence, more power 
over the use and enjoyment of the earth 
and its productions, than any sovereign 
has ever attained ; ^et no one will ever 
obstruct any other m the enjoyment of 
this wealth and power ; and therein will 
be the security and happiness of all. 

According to this system, the good 
oonditions which may now be placed 
under the control of society will be com- 
petent, when properly combined, to 
secure the permanent regeneration of 
mankind, — to give new feelings, new 
mind, and new conduct to all; and 
when these conditions sliall be created, 
they will accomplish in a short period 
far more in making men good, wise, 
and happy, in uniting them, and in 
giving individual liberty, wealth, and 

C»wer, than all religions, governments, 
ws, and iustitutiuns have effected 
through past ages, or could attain 
tbrongh eteiiiity under such insane in- 
atitutions as those now existing. 

The rational social system proposes, 
in an onlerly, peaceable manner, to 
create these sufierior conditions, and to 
make them gradually aupersede the 



present most irrational conditions;-— 
conditions which have all emanated 
from a fundamental falsehood, and 
which thus have produced the language 
of falsehood, and the endless evils whidi 
have afflicted and wjiich now afflict the 
human race. 

Instead of governing the world by 
the language of falsehood, — by the 
present opposing religions, — contending 
governments, — - contrad ictory laws,— 
and irrational arrangements for pro- 
ducing and distributing wealth and 
carrying forward the business of life, — 
the whole will be accomplished in the 
most simple and easy manner, by the 
arrangement of a few good but effective 
general conditions, which wiU suffice to 
govern the human race. 

According to the views of the Founder 
of the Rational Social System, the popu- 
lation of the earth ever has been, and is 
now governed, by inferior, bad, and 
irrational conditions; — and what he 
proposes is, that it should be governed 
henceforward by superior, good, and 
rational conditions only. 

All past religions, governments, men- 
made laws, artificial marriages, modes 
of producing and distributing wealth, 
of buying cheap and selling dear, and 
all other past and existing institutions, 
have been and are bad, irratiwial con- 
ditions, and never could or can produce 
good characters or beneficial results. 

This complicated compound of ir- 
rational conditions, if intended to im- 
prove mankind and to make the human 
race good, wise, and happy, is an insane 
arrangement for such purpose, and never 
can accomplish its object. 

According to the convictions of the 
Founder of the Rational System, if man 
is ever to be made rational and happy, 
all these opposing absurdities must be 
abandoned, and he must enter upon a 
new life, surrounded by new conditions, 
all of which will be superior, and in 
which the spirit of universal charity and 
love will govern the population of the 
earth, as one enlightened and affection- 
ate family, upon a system of perfect 
equality, according to age, of education 
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and oonditton; the edaoatlon and tbe 
condition of all being made as superior 
as the concentrated knowledge and 
power of the race can devise, and, with 
the materials at its control, can execnte, 

The existing irrational-made society 
over the earth has been taught to 
believe that snch a superior state of 
human existence was never intended for 
man, and that it is unattainable. 

The Founder of the Rational System 
admits that it is unattainable under the 
false principles, insane arrangements, 
and consequent injurious practices, 
which have hitherto universaUj pre- 
vailed. 

But ho contends that the rational 
system is fully competent to create the 
conditions that will insure the superior 
results stated, and which conditions will 
also enable and cause man permanently 
to progress towards excellence in lul 
things, as knowledge increases through 
the experience of each generation. 

And he contends that the authorities 
of the more civilized parts of the earth 
may immediately commence this new 
state of tbe true and superior existence 
of man, and may thus make the earth 
a terrestrial Paradise, inhabited by a 
new race of superior bemgs ; and that, 
to effect tins glorious diange in the 
character and condition of the human 
race will now be a simple straightfor- 
ward matter of business. 

He contends that this is to be effected 
by superseding the false fimdamental 
principle upon which society has been 
hitherto based, and the old practices 
necessarily emanating from it ; and by 
adopting the true fundamental principle 
and the practices which will necessarily 
proceed from that principle. 

He contends that the false principle 
has created, of necessity, inferior, in- 
jurious, and vicious conditions, around 
the human race; and that the true 
prindple will, of like necessity, create 
good and superior conditions only around 
the whole of mankind. 

And he continually reiterates that, as 
are the organization and the external 
conditions in which it is placed from 



buih through life, eo will be the 
character and conduct of the individnaL 

And that society now possesses the 
most ample means to surround all with 
good and superior conditions ; but that 
it has not yet acquired the knowledge 
of what good conditions are, or how 
they are to be introduced into universal 
practice. 

And also that it has hitherto been 
impracticable to introduce these con- 
ditions into partial practice, in con- 
sequence of the deadly opposition of the 
existing irrational and insane system to 
the language of truth and to the 
principles and practices of the rational, 
superior, and happy state of existence 
upon earth. 

And that that portion of the hnman 
race which, under the existin? irrational 
and insane system is deemed to be the 
best and the most respectable, and 
which therefore possesses the most in- 
fluence in all countries and localities, is 
the most opposed to the change of the 
language of falsehood for that of truth, 
— ^to the change of false principles 
for true, — to the giving up of inferior 
and evil conditions, — and to the admit- 
ting of the introduction of those condi* 
tions which are superior and good. 

But this is their misfortune, arinng 
from theur not having been taught in 
their youth to know true principles and 
to distinguish good from evil conditions. 

To overcome this insane-made state 
of mind, of feeling, and of conduct, 
according to the Founder of the Rational 
System, they must not be abused or 
harshly treated. 

Those who comprehend the rational 
sodal system know how the characters 
of these so-called respectable parties 
have been misformed — how their minds 
have been filled with false ideas and 
false associations of ideas, — and how 
their errors and prejudices have been 
thus forced to grow from their birth. 

The rational Socialists, therefore, pity 
the state of mind and feeling of these 
greatly abused parties, and view them 
with the same compassion as th^ do 
the lunatics who are confined in asylanm 
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ftr A different, and ■omeUmeB a more 
▼iolent phase of insanity. 

And» aooording to the recommenda- 
tion of the Foooder of this sjstem, the 
treatment of those who are now deemed 
the most respectable, as they are the 
most prgadtoed under the existing ir- 
rational system, should be predsely the 
same as the treatment now applied to 
the patients in the most hnmanely and 
beet managed lunatic asylums, in which 
an force, harshness, and unkind treat- 
ment are avoided to the greatest extent 
practicable ; and in whidi the aberra- 
tions of mind and conduct are sympa- 
thized with, and mild measures of 
preventiim of evil are adopted ; which 
measure, if consistently applied, and 
persevered in without impatience, and 
m the pure spirit of universal charity 
and kindness, effect a permanent cure 
of the insanity In like manner the 
tme disciples of the Bational Social 
System, will act towards all who con- 
tmue afflicted with the errors and 
prejudices of this old system, now 
fortunately almost worn out through 
the violence, falsehood, fraud, and 
physical and mental oppressions which 
It creates, and the miseries, now almost 
unbearable, which it inflicts upon ao 
lane a portion of the human race. 

But many, now, all over the earth, 
profess themselves to be disciples of this 
national Social System, who, unfor- 
tunately, are very unpofectly ao(|uainted 
with Its principles or practices. 

There is, however, a criterion by 
which the public may distinguish the 
tme disciples of this system without 
mistake from all odiers. 

The fundamental principle on which 
the rational system is based withdraws 
aU motives to anger or ill-will a^nst 
any of human kind^-all desire to mjure 
any one ; and, on the contrary, creates 
the feeling of diarity and kindness for 
an, and a sincere desire to benefit every 
ene, without exception. 

U makes the allowance which should 
always be made for the differences of 
oiganisation between individuals, and 
Ar the differeuoo of the conditions in 



which the Individuals have been placed 
from their birth, and even, by the con* 
ditions of their parents, before birth. 

And it induces all to consider the 
causes which produce the effects which 
arise around them, and to use their best 
endeavours to remove, in peace and 
with order, those causes which are pro- 
ducing injurious effects. 

The true disciples of this system, 
therefore, never apply abusive language 
to any one, — never exhibit uncharitable 
or unkind feelings, — nor attempt to in- 
juro any one, but are always advocates 
of peace between individuals and na- 
tions. 

They are also advocates of universal 
education from birth, by a training 
without force cr/ear^ through the in- 
fluence of good conditions, and especially 
of the good conditions of undeviating 
kindnesst directed bv judgment based 
on a knowledge of the laws of hu^ 
tnanUy; a rational education, — not the 
mere teaching of words, but with in- 
struction in a substantial knowledge of 
things. 

lowing that no one makes himself, 
and that, therefore, no one can have 
any merits whatever excellence may be 
given to him,— and also that no one 
can have any demerit^ whatever defects^ 
arising from organisaUon or from in- 
jurious education and other conditions, 
he may poesess, — the true disciple of 
the rational system advocates the crea- 
tion of eaually good conditions for and 
around all, and the absence of artificial 
inequalities in the position and treat- 
ment of the entire family of man. 

The true disciples of this system- 
knowing that the new and the old 
system can never amalgamate, ther 
being the North and South Pole to each 
other — ^never advocate an attempt to 
unite the two systems. 

Neither do they advocate any 
measures to violently or prematurely 
destroy the existing system, irrationid 
and Insane aa they know it to be ; but 
they propoee measures to graduaUg 
superwde the one by the other, by 
azrangemeau which ahaU pre* 
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Tent the new, while in its progress, 
from injaring the members of the old, 
in mmd, body, or estate. 

In short, the disciples of the rational 
i^ocial system of society, intend and ex- 
pect to supersede over the world the 
present system, which they deem most 
irrational, by conviction^ effected 
through the simple statements of truth, 
conveyed in the spirit of universal 
charity and kindness. 

BECAPrrULATION. 

The Rational Social System, accord- 
ing to its founder, — 

Is opposed in principle and practice 
to the system which has hitherto pre- 
vailed at all times over the world, and 
can never be united with that system ; 
but it may be made peaceably and most 
advantageously to supersede it. 

This rational system admits that a 
Power exists throughout the universe, 
which does whatever is done, and which, 
of course, creates man, and gives to 
him all his qualities, inclinations, and 
powers of willing and acting ; but it 
asserts that no one knows what this 
Power is, or its cause of action. 

It asseits that, if there could ration- 
ally be any artificial responsibility, this 
Power, called by whatever name it may 
be — whether it be called God, or Nature, 
or Jehovah, or Providence, &c. — ^as it 
makes man, and sustains him through 
every moment of his existence, would 
be so responsible to man for what it 
makes him to be; for insanity alone 
could make the created accountable for 
its qualities, &c., to its Creator, which 
makes it in every respect what it is. 

That man is created, like all that has 
conscious life, with the desire to be 
happy; and that the attainment of 
happiness is the object of his existence. 

That certain conditions make him in- 
ferior in qualities and unhappy. 

That certain other conditions will 
make him superior and will insure his 
happiness. 

That his faculties are in a state of 
gradual development ; and that hitherto, 
while he has been progressing to the 
period which he has now attained, he 



has remained ignorant of those concB- 
tions which will make him superior and 
will insure his happiness. 

That the want of this knowledge has 
made him, through his past history, to 
be actively employed in devising and 
forming inferior conditions, which have 
so far kept him in an irrational, con- 
tending, and unhappy state ; and thai 
this is his present state of existence. 

That the discovery, has now been 
made by the founder of the rational 
system of society, of the conditions 
which can make the human race, good, 
wise, and happy; by which this good- 
ness, wisdom, and happiness wUl be 
made to increase through all succeeding 
generations ; — ^new conditions, by which 
man will be made to have charity and 
love for man, and peace and progress 
over the earth will be made to exist 
everlastingly. 

That, to effect this change, man must 
be newly placed, newly educated, newly 
employed, and newly governed, in such 
manner that not one over the earth shall 
be neglected from birth to death, or 
shall be surrounded through life widi 
one inferior or bad condition. 

That this change of system may be 
now generally commenced ; and that it 
may be made gradually to supersede 
the present false, artificial, and irrational 
system, over the world. 

That, to effect this change, it is only 
required to abandon a palpable falsehood 
and its necessary practices, and to adopt 
a palpable truth and its necessary con- 
sequent practices. 

That this change will be a transition 
from a world of inferior or bad condi* 
tions, to a world of superior and good 
conditions, and 'from the language of 
falsehood and conduct of deception, to the 
language of truth and conduct of honesty 
and universal confidence of man in man. 

This chauf^ may now be effected by 
the authorities of the world; and it 
may be easily carried into executioDf 
because it will secure the permanent 
happiness of every one. 

SOXBBHILL, TONBRIDGE, KeHT, 

September, 1863: 
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BY JOSEPH SMITH, 

VAUYOO, ILLIHOX& 



The Church of Jesos Christ of Latter- 
Daj Saints was foanded upon direct re- 
velatioD, as the irae ohorch of God has 
ever been, acconling to the Scriptures, 
(AmoB ill. 7, and Acts L 2.) And, 
through the will and blessings of God, 
I have been an instrument in bis hands, 
thus far, to move forward tlie cause of 
2ion. Therefore, in order to fulfil the 
solicitation of your letter of Jul/ last, 
I shall commence with my life. 

I was bom in the town of Sharon, 
Windsor county, Vermont, on the 2dd 
of December, aj>. 1805. When ten 
years old, my parents removed to Pal- 
myra, New York, where we resided 
about four years, and from thence we 
lemoYcd to the town of Hanohester, a 
distance of six miles. 

Mv fiither was a fiurmer, and taught 
me the art of husbandry. When about 
fourteen years of age, I began to reflect 
Qpon the importance of bemg prepared 
for a future place ; and, upon inquiring 
the state of salvation, I found that 
there was a great dash in religious sen- 
timent If 1 went to one society, they 
referred me to one place, and another 
to another— each one pointing to his 
own particular creed as the summum 
honum of perfection. Considering that 
all could not be right, and that God 
oonld not be the author of so much oon- 
ibsion, I determined to investigate the 
anbject more fully, believing that if God 
had a church, it would not be split up 
into factions, and that if he Uoglit 
one aodety to worship one way, and 
administer in one set of ordinances, 
be would not teach another prin- 
oiplei which were diametrically opposed. 



Believing the Word of God, I had 
confidence in the declaration of 
James — *' If any man lack wisdom let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him." 

I retired to a secret place in a grove, 
and began to call upon the Lord. While 
fervently engaged in supplication, my 
mind was taken away from the objects 
with which I was surrounded, and I waa 
enrapt in a heavenly vision, and saw two 
glorious personages, who exactly resem- 
bled each other in features and likeness, 
surrounded with a brilliant light, which 
eclipsed the sun at noon-day. They told 
me that all tlie religious denominations 
were believing in incorrect doctrines, and 
that none of them was acknowledged of 
God as his church and kingdom. And I 
was expressly commanded to *^ go not 
after them,** at the same time receiving 
a promise that the fulness of the Gospel 
should at some future time be made 
known unto me. 

On the evening of the 21 st Septem- 
ber, A.D. 1823, while I was praying 
unto God, and endeavouring to exercise 
faith in the precious promises of Scrip- 
ture, on a sudden a light like that of day, 
only of a far purer and more glorious ap- 
pearance and brightness, burst into the 
room; indeed, the first sight was aa 
though the house was filled with con- 
suming fire. The appearance produced 
a shock that aflfected the whole body. 
In a moment a personage stood before 
me, surrounded with a glory yet greater 
than that with which I was already 
surrounded. This messenger proclaimed 
himself to be an angel of God, aent to 
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bring the jojfbl tidings, that the oove- 
mmt which God mule with ancient 
land waa at band to be fulfilled ; that 
the preparatoiy work for the second 
ooming of the Messiah was speedily to 
commence ; that the time waa at hand 
for the Gospel in all its fohiess to be 
preached in power, unto all nations, 
that a people might be prepared for the 
millennial reign. 

I was informed that I was chosen to 
be an instmment in the hands of God, 
to bring about some of his purposes in 
this glorious dispensation. 

I was informed, also, concerning the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this oonntiy, 
and shown who they were and from 
whence they came ; a brief sketch of 
their origin, progress, dviliaation, laws, 
governments — of their righteousness 
and iniquity, and the blessings of God 
being finally withdrawn from them as 
a people — was made known nnto me. 
I was also told where there was de- 
posited some plates, on which waa en- 
graven an abridgment of the records of 
the ancient prophets that had existed on 
this continent The angel appeared to 
me three times the same night, and un- 
folded the same things. After having 
jreceived many visits from the angels of 
God, unfolding the majesty and glory of 
the events that should transpire in the 
last days, on the morning of the 22d 
of September, a.d. 1827, the angel of 
the Lord delivered the records into my 
bands. 

These records were engraven on plates 
which had the appearance of gold ; each 
plate was six inches wide and eight 
inches long, and not quite so thick as 
common tin. They were filled with en- 
gravings in Egyptian characters, and 
bound together in a volume, as the 
leaves of a book, with three rings run- 
ning through the whole. The volume 
was something near six inches in thick- 
ness, a part of which was sealed. The 
characters on the unsealed part were 
small, and beautifully engraved. The 
whole book exhibited many marks of 
antiquity in its construction, and much 
akill iu the art of engraving. With 



the records was foand a cnriona faistni* 
ment, which the ancients called '' Urin» 
andThnmmim,** which consisted of tw<^ 
transparent stones, set in the rim on a 
bow fiistened to a breast-plate. 

Through the medium of the Urim and 
Thiunmim I translated the record by 
the gift and power of God. 

In this important and interesting 
book, the history of ancient America ia 
unfolded, from its first settlement by s 
colonv that came from the tower of 
Babel, at the conftision of languages, to 
the beginning of the fifth century of th» 
Christian era. 

We are informed by these records,, 
that America, in ancient times, haa 
been mhabited by two distinct races of 
people. The first were called Jaredites^. 
and came directly from the towor of 
Babel. The second race came directly 
from the city of Jerusalem, abont six 
hundred yean before Christ. They 
were principally Israelites, of the des- 
cendants of Joseph. The Jaredites were 
destroyed abont the time that the Israel* 
ites came fit>m Jerusalem, who sue* 
ceeded them in the inheritance of tha 
country. The principal nation of the 
second race fell in battle towards the 
close of the fourth century. The rem- 
nant are the Indians who now inhabit 
this country. This book also tells ua 
that our Saviour made his appearance 
upon this continent after his resurrec- 
tion ; that he planted the Gospel here 
in sll its frtlness, and richness, and 
power, and blessing; that they had 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, 
and evangelists — ^the same order, the 
same priesthood, the same ordinances, 
gifts, powers, and blessing, as was en- 
joyed on the eastern continent; that 
the people were cut off in consequence 
of their transgressions ; that the last of 
their prophets who existed among theni 
was commanded to write an abridg* 
ment of their prophecies, history, 8io^ 
and to hide it up in the earth, and that 
it should come forth, and be united 
with the Bible, for the accomplishment 
of the purposes of God in the last 
days. For a more particular aoooiuit» 
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I would refer to the Book of Mormon, 
whieh ean be parofaaaed al NauTOOi 
or finom any of oar trayellin^f elders. 

As soon aa the newa of this dieooTery 
was made known, false reports, misre- 
pnsentation, and slander, flew, as on 
the wings of the wind, in every direc- 
tion ; my honse was frequently beset 
by mobs, and evil-designuig persons; 
seyeral times I was shot at, and yery 
naiTOwIy escaped ; and eveiy device was 
made use of to get the plates away 
fiom me ; bat the power and blessing 
of God attended me, and several began 
to believe my testimony. 

On the 6ih April, 1830, the <* Church 
of Jesas Christ of Latter-day Saints," 
was first organized in the town of Man- 
chester, Ontario coonty, state of New 
Tork. Some few were called and or- 
dained by the Spirit of revelation and 
prophecy, and began to preach as the 
Spirit gave them utterance, and though 
weak, yet were they strengthened by 
the power of God; and many were 
brought to repentance, were immersed 
in the water, and were filled with the 
Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands. 
They saw visions, and prophesied— 
devils were cast out, and the sick healed 
by the laying on of hands. From that 
time the work rolled forth with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and churebes were soon 
formd in the states of New York, Penn- 
qrlvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri; in the last-named state, 
A considerable settlement was formed in 
Jackson county. Numbers joined the 
Chnrcb, and we were increasing rapidly ; 
we made large purchases of land ; our 
fimna teemed with plenty ; and peace 
and happiness were enjoyed in our do- 
mestic circle, snd throughout onr neigh- 
bomrbood. But, as we could not asso- 
ciate with our neighbours — who were, 
aumy of them, of the basest of men, 
and bad fled from the face of civilised 
society to the frontier country to escape 
the hand of Justice«>in their midnight 
nvels, their sabbath-breaking, hone- 
neing, and gambling, tbey commenced 
•I flm to ridicole, then to persecute, 
Md inallyi an oigaiused mob aaiemblfld 



and burned onr honaes, tarred and 
feathered, and whipped many of our 
brethren, and final^ drove them front 
their habitations ; these, hoosdeas and 
homeless contrary to law, justice, and 
humanity — had to wander on the bleak 
prairies till the children left the tracks 
of their blood on the prairie. This took 
place in the month of November, and 
they had no other covering but the 
canopy of heaven in that indemenk 
season of the year. This proceeding^ 
was winked at by the Government ; an^ 
although we had warrantee deeds for 
our land, and had violated no law, we 
could obtain no redress. There were 
many sick, who were thus inhumanly 
driven from their houses, and had to 
endure all this abuse, and seek home» 
where they could be found. The re- 
sult was, that a great many of them, 
being deprived of the comforts of 
life, and the necessary attendance* 
died; many children were left orphans ; 
wives, widows ; and husbands, widow- 
ers. Our farms were taken pceseesion 
of by the mob, many thousands of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and hogs wero 
taken, and our household goods, store 
goods, and printing press and types, 
were broken, taken, or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 

Many of . onr brethren removed U> 
Clay county, where they continued until 
1836 (three years) : there was no vio- 
lence oflered, but there were threaten* 
ings of violence. But, in the summer 
of 1836, these threatenings began to 
assume a more serious aspect Frons 
threats, public meetings were called; 
resolutions were passed ; vengeance and 
destruction were threatened, and affairs 
again assumed a fearful attitude. Jack* 
son county was a sufficient precedent i 
and, as the authorities in that coonty 
did not interfers^ they boasted that 
they would not in this— which, on ap- 
plication to the authorities, we found to 
be too trae— and, after much violence^ 
privation, and loss of property, we wera 
again driven from onr homes. 

We next settled in Caldwell and 
Davlea coiiiitiei» when we made largt 
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and ettendTe leitlemoitt, thinking^ to 
free ouneWM finom the power of op- 
praesioQ bj settling in uew counties, 
nvith a very few inhabitants in them. 
Bat here we were not allowed to live in 
peace ; and^ in 1838, were again at- 
tacked bj mobs; an exterminating 
order was issued by Governor Boggs, 
and, under the sanction of law, an or- 
ganized banditti ravaged the oonntiy, 
robbing us of our cattle, sheep, horses, 
bogs, && ; many of our people were 
murdered in oold*blood, the chastity of 
our women was violated, and we were 
forced to mgn away our property at the 
point of the sword ; and, after enduring 
every indignity that could be heaped 
upon us by an inhuman, ungodly band 
of marauders, from twelve to fifteen 
thousand souls, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were driven from their own fire- 
aides, and from lands for which they 
had warantee deeds, to wander, house- 
less, friendless, and homeless (in the 
depth of winter), as exiles on the earth, 
or to seek an asylum in a more genial 
olime, and among a less barbarous 
people. 

Many nckened and died in conse- 
tiuence of the cold and hardships they 
had to wdure ; many wives were left 
widows, and children orphans and des- 
4itate. 

It would take more time than I am 
able to devote to your service at pre- 
sent, to describe the injustice, the 
wrongs, the murders, the bloodshed, 
thefts, misery, and woe that have been 
oommitted upon our people by the bar- 
barous, inhuman, and lawless proceed- 
ing of the state of Missouri. And I 
would refer you, and the readers of 
your history who may be desirous of 
further information on this topic, to the 
-evidence taken on my recent trial be- 
fore the municipal court of Nauvoo, on 
Saturday July 1st, 1843, on a writ of 
habeas corpus, which is published in 
pamphlet form by Messrs. Taylor and 
WoodruflF of this city. 

After being thus inhumanly expelled 
by the government and people from 
Missouri| we found an asylum and 



firiends in the state of UlinoisL Hera^ 
in the fall of 1839, we commenced a 
city called Nauvoo, in Hancock countj, 
which, in December, 1810, received an 
act of incorporation from the Legisla- 
ture of nimois, and is endowed wilJi 
as liberal powers as any city ki the 
United States. Nauvoo, in every respect 
connected with increase and prosperity, 
has exceeded the most sanguine expect 
tations of thousands. It now contaiaa 
near 1500 houses, and more than 15,000 
inhabitants. The charter contains^ 
amongst its important powers, privUegea^ 
or immunities, a grant for the ** Uni- 
versity of Nauvoo," with the same 
liberal powers of the city, where all the 
arts and sciences will grow with the 
growth, and strengthen with the strength 
of this beloved city of the " saints of tha 
last days." Another very commenda- 
tory provision of the charter is, that 
that portion of the citizens subject to 
military duty are organized into a body 
of independent military men, styled the 
'* Nauvoo Legion,*' whose highest offi- 
cer holds the rank, and is commissioned 
Lieutenant-general. This legion, like 
other independent bodies of troops in 
this republican government, is at the 
disposal of the Governor of this State, 
and President of the United States. 
There is also an act of incorporation for 
an agricultural and manufacturmg asso- 
ciation, as well as the Nauvoo House 
Assodation. 

The temple of God, now in the course 
of erection, being already raised one 
storey, and which is 120 feet by 80 feet, 
of stone, with polished pilasters, of an 
entirely new order of architecture, will 
be a splendid house for the worship of 
God, as well as an unique wonder &t 
the world — it being built by the direct 
revelation of Jesus Christ for the sal- 
vation of the living and the dead. 

Since the organization of this churchy 
its progress has been rapid, and its gun 
in numbers regular. Besides these 
United States, where nearly every place 
of notoriety has heard the glad tidings 
of the Gospel of the Son of God, £ng« 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, have 
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shared liirgety in the Mnen of the 
ererlaeting Gospel, snd tfaonsaiids have 
already gathered with their kindred 
eaints to this, the corner-stone of Zion. 
liiBsionaries of this church have gone 
to the East Indies, to Anstralia, Ger- 
many, Constantinople, Egypt, Palestine, 
the hiands of the Pacific, and are now 
preparing to open the door in the exten- 
aiTe dominions of Russia. 

There are no correct data by which 
the exact number of members compos- 
ing this now extensive, and still extend- 
ing Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Sa'nts can be known. Should it 
be supposed at 150,000 it might still 
be short of the truth. 

Believing the Bible to say what it 
means and mean what it says; and 
guided by revelation according to the 
ancient order of the fiithers, to whom 
came what little light we enjoy; and cur- 
Gumscribed only by the eternal limits 
of truth : this church must continue 
the even tenour of her way, and 
*' spread undivided, and operate un- 
spent.'* 

We believe in God, the Eternal Father, 
and in his Son, Jesus Christ, and in the 
Holy Ghost 

We believe that men win be pnnished 
for their own sins, and not for Adam's 
transgression. 

We believe that, through the atone- 
ment of Christ, all men may be saved 
by obedience to the laws and ordinances 
of the Gospel. 

We believe that these ordinances are 
—1st, Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
2d, Repentance ; Sd, Baptism by im- 
mersion for the remission of sins ; 4th, 
Laying on of hands for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

We believe that a man must be 
eaUed of God by ** prophecy, and by 
laying on of hands,** by those who are 
in authority to preach the Gospel, and 
administer in the ordinances thereof." 

We believe in the same organization 
that existed in the primitive church, 
▼ia., apostles, prophets, pastors, teach- 
trs, evangelists, &a 

We bdievo in the gift of tongues, 



prophecy, revelation, vlnons, healhig^ 
interpretation of tongues, &a 

We believe the Bible to be the Word 
of God, as &r as it is translated cor- 
rectly; we also believe the Book of 
Mormon to be the Word of God. 

We believe all that God has revealed, 
all that he does now reveal, and we be- 
lieve that he will yet reveal many great 
and important things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God. 

We believe in the literal gathering of 
Israel, and in the restoration of the Ten 
Tribes; that Zion will be built upon 
this continent; that Christ will reign 
personally upon the earth, and that the 
earth will be renewed, and receive its 
paradisal glory. 

We claim the privOege of worshipping 
Almighty God according to the dictates 
of our conscience, and allow all men 
the same privilege— let them worship 
how, where, or what they may. 

We believe in being subject to kings, 
presidents, rulers, and magistrates ; in 
obeying, honouring, and sustaining the 
law. 

We believe in being honest, true, 
chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in 
doing good to all men ; indeed, we may 
say timt we follow the admonition of 
Paul — ** We believe all things, we hope 
all things." We have endured many 
things, and hope to be able to endure 
all things. If there is anything virtu* 
ous, lovely, or of good report, or praise- 
worthy, we seek thereafter.* 

SUBSEQUENT HI8T0BT OF THS 
MOBMOKS. 

Taking up the narrative of the pro- 
gress of this singular sect where Joseph 
Smith left it, we are enabled, from 

• Th« Editor of the Pasa EJtUetia lent Joseph 
Smith a copy of hli book, In the tprlng of 184^ 
In a letter dated Nanroo, Illinolt. JuneSth. ISM. 
Smith acknowledge the receipt of the work, ana 
oondodee:— ** I iball be plcaaed to Atmlib far- 
ther Information at a proper time, and render 
yon aoeh lervlee ae the won. and rast extendoo 
of our Church may demand, Ibr the benefit o# 
truth, Tirtne, and noltneea Tour work will bn 
■nltably noticed In our paper Ibr year benefit** 

Smith never redeemed hie promieec He and 
hie brother, Hyrum Smith, were killed la JalLsS 
Oultaacek Illinois Jons S7th,18i4 
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▼arioDi Mmroet, to oonUniie its histoiy 
to the preaent time. It was about the 
period when the Mormone settled in 
Kanyoo that the sect fint began to be 
notioed in England. The nomber of 
its adherents in Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, liyerpool, Glasgow, and 
South Wales, in the /ear 1843, was 
stated to be 10,000. In 1844, Lorenzo 
Snow, one of the elders, being then in 
EngUuid, sent m oopjr ti the Book of 
Mormon to Queen Victoria, and another 
to Prince Albert 

The temple referred to bj Joseph 
Smith in the foregoing statement, cost 
nearly a million of dollars. The foun- 
dation-stone was laid in April 1841, 
by Joseph Smith, in his capacity of 
Lientenant-General of the Nanvoo 
Legion. Joseph was partial to military 
displays, and was accustomed to review 
his troops in magnificent style, accom- 
panied by ladies on horseback, dressed in 
black Tclvet, and wearing plumes of 
white feathers. The ezdusive character 
and equivocal reputation of the sect excit- 
ed unfiiendly feelings amongst the sur- 
rounding counties, the inhabitants of 
which were placed by the Mormons in the 
common category of " Gentiles ;" and 
these military demonstrations were not 
calculated to mollify the asperity with 
which the sect was regarded by its 
neighbours. In the meantime, a new 
doctrinal development took place in the 
body, which ultimately produced a fatal 
catastrophe at Nanvoo. This was " the 
spiritual wife doctrine^" revealed to 
Sidney Rigdon, and subsequently adopted 
and practised by the sect Rigdon was 
one of the coundllore and revelators ; 
and rendered the latter function, on 
this occasion, subservient to the grati- 
fication of his passions. As for Joseph 
himself— unless his opponento have 
grievously misrepresented his character, 
and peijored themselves in the affidavits 
in which they described his habits— he 
was not less averse than his coadjutor 
to a doctrine which gave him a plurality 
of wives, spiritual or otherwise. Be- 
twixt their ambition and theirsensnality, 
the Mormon leaders speedily brought 



matters to % crisis. Bevelaton on the 
sulyect became inconveniently frequent, 
and Joseph endeavoured to suppress the 
scandal by a liberal use of his power of 
excommunication. One Higbee gave 
him more annoyance than all the rest, 
and involved him in vexatious law 
proceedings before the municipal court 
of Nanvoo, which, being conducted by 
Mormons, of course acquitted Smith, but 
could not conceal a most odious laxi^ 
of morals on the part of some of the 
excommunicated members and office- 
bearers of the sect The libertines and 
seducers, foiled in a court of whu^ 
Smith, as Mayor, was one of the prin- 
dpal members, tried othor means to 
exdta a schism in the body, and took 
the bold step of accusmg Joseph of the 
very crimes which he had charged upon 
Higbee. It was asserted that he had 
corrupted the wife of a Dr. Foster. The 
municipal court treated this accusation 
against their chief as a calumny. Foster 
joined the excommunicated party in 
their designs against Smith ; and, along 
with a person named Law, started the 
" Expositor*' newspaper as their organ. 
In the first number appeared the affi- 
davita of sixteen women to the effect 
that Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon, and 
others, had endeavoured to convert 
them to the '* spiritual wife*' doctrine, 
and to seduce them on the plea of a 
special permission from heaven. Smith, 
as Mayor, summoned together the Cor- 
poration, on the appearance of this 
publication, and with their concurrence 
denounced it, ordering the city marshal 
to take measures for its suppression\ 
The office of the *< Expositor'* was at-\ 
tacked by a mob of two hundred of ^ 
Smith's adherents, and razed to the 
ground. The presses were destroyed, 
the paper burned, and the two editors 
fled for their lives. They took refuge 
in Carthage, where they obtained a 
warrant for the apprehension of Joseph 
and Hynim Smith, and sixteen other 
persons known to have been aiding and 
abetting in the destruction of the print- 
ing office. The warrant was served 
upon Joseph, who refused to recognise 
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Ha validity, tYie oonsUble who senred 
it being inarched oat of the town by 
the manhaL The coanty aathoritiea 
fesolyed to Tindicate the lawa of the 
United States from this affiront, and or* 
^ered out the militia to eapport the 
officeiB in the apprehension of the 
Smiths. The Mormons fortified Nanvoo, 
jmd determined to fight for thdr prophet 
to the last Illinois, like Missouri^ on a 
fermer oceasioo, was divided into two 
gtM eamps, consisting of the Mor- 
mons and their enemies, Mr. Ford, 
the Governor of the State, took the 
Held in person ; and, anzioos to spare 
Ihe effosion of blood, called npon the 
Smiths by proclamation to surrender 
themselves peaceably, pledging the 
honour of the State for their protec- 
tion, and warning them that otherwise 
notUng could prevent the destmcdon 
«f their dty. He also required the 
Mormons to give up their public arms, 
and called upon the Kauvoo Legion to 
flubmit to the command of a State offi- 
cer. The two Smiths yielded, and the 
Mormons followed the example of their 
chieft. Joseph and Hyrum were com- 
mitted to pnson in Carthage to stand 
their trial ibr the destruction of the 
office of the ** Expositor** ; but another 
writ was presently served upon them, 
accusing them of high treason against 
the state of Illinois, on the information 
€f their unrelenting enemy, Hiffbee. In 
the meantime, it cot rumoured abroad 
that no case could be made out against 
Joseph and his brother, and that the 
Governor was desirous of their escape. 
The people, however, resolved not to 
be baulked of their revenge, and vowed 
that ** If law could not reach them, 
powder and shot should.'* In the 
cfening of the 27th of June, 1844, the 
guard stationed at the jail was over- 
powered by a large party of men 
with bladcened ihces, who rushed into 
the prison where the two Smiths were 
Qooflned. Two of their firiends were 
at the time In consultation with them, 
and the mob fired upon the whole four. 
Hyinm firrt fell, exclaiming, ** I am a 
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endeavouring to leap firnn the wfaidow. 
They were both shot after they were 
dead, each receiving four balls. One 
of the Mormons present was wounded, 
but recovered. The perpetrators of thia 
shameful murder were never discovered. 
As miffht have been expected, it gave a 
fresh mipulse to the progress of Mor- 
uMmism. 

A violent competition now arose be* 
tween Sidnev Rigdon and Brigham 
Toung, President S the Twelve Apostles, 
for the office of Prophet After modi 
personal recrimination, Toung was 
elected, and Rigdon excommunicated. 
The new President addressed himself to 
the consolidation of affairs in Nanvoo, 
and pressed on the erection of the 
Temple. After a short breathing^time 
of peace, during which the Mormona 
continued to grow in numbers and re- 
sources, the vear 1845 opened with 
fresh scenes of persecution. Dr. Foster 
took the lead in his *^ Expositor,'* and 
his disdoeures respecting the character 
and proceedings of the Apostles and 
leading '^Saints," wero drcolated by 
the press all over the United States. 
The Mormons wero assailed throughout 
the year with menaces from all quar- 
ters, and not only riots but pitched 
batUes took place. After a series of 
struggles and negodations, and a regu- 
lar nege of Nanvoo by their oppo- 
nents, tiio Mormons resolved to leave 
niinois in the spring of 1846, and seek 
a home beyond the Bocky Mountains. 
On the 8d of February of that year, the 
first companies commenced crossing the 
MtasisdppL Thev amounted to 1600 
men, women, and children, and passed 
the river on the icci They continued 
to leave in detachmenta tfll July and 
August, travelling by ox-teams towards 
Calubrnia, which had not at that period 
disclosed its treasures to tempt tbe cii> 
pidity of the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
latest can of the Mormona In Nanvoo 
was to complete their singulaily 
constructed temple, which engii^ 
their Interest, and called forth tbdr 
exertloos, In a remarkable manner. II 
wia conDletely ^■><«>«*^ and imsnaii 
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with a lolemn oeremonial on the same 
day which witnessed the departure of 
the last elders and the largest detach- 
ment of the people. On the 19th of 
November, 1848, the Temple was de- 
stroyed by fire. In May, 1850. the 
devoted city of Naavoo, then inhabited 
by a colony of Icarians, from Paris, 
under M. Cabet, was desolated by a 
dreadful tornado. The temple, which 
they were preparing to rebuild, was the 
first victim of the storm. Its mins alone 
remain as a monument of Mormon 
fanaticism. 

The successive migrations of the Mor- 
mons, till their settlement in the basin 
of the Great Salt Lake of Utah, are 
tlius described by Lieutenant J. W. 
Gunnison, of the United States Army, 
who was attached to the late expeditiou 
to the valley : — '^ The Mormons having 
resolved to emigrate, preparations for 
the journey were immediately com- 
menced, by hastily, and at much sacri- 
fice exchanging such property as they 
could dispose of for animals, waggons, 
and breadstuifs ; and in the beginning 
of February 1846, a large proportion 
of the community crossed the Missis- 
sippi from NauTOO, and formed a ren- 
dezvous near Montrose in Iowa. Here 
they remained, exposed to intense 
cold and deep snows, until March, 
when, being joined by several hundred 
waggons, and a large number of women 
and children, they organised their com- 
pany under the guidance of Brigham 
Young, President of the Church, and 
snccessor of Joseph Smith, their founder 
and seer. In their progress westward 
through the northern part of Missouri, 
they were again driven from that state 
by violent threats, into the southern 
borders of Iowa, whence, after much 
hardship and suffering, they reached, in 
the course of the summer, the banks of 
the Missouri, beyond the limits of the 
States. Here they enclosed land and 
planted crops, leaving some of their 
number to reap the fruits, which were 
to be applied to the sustenance of other 
companies, that were to follow as soon 
as they should be able to provide the 



means. They were about crossing the 
river to pursue their journey west- 
ward, when an officer of the United 
States Government presented himsdf» 
with a requisition for five hundred men 
to serve in the war with Mexico. This 
demand, though sudden and unex- 
pected was promptly and patriotically 
complied with ; but in consequence, the 
expedition was broken np for the season. 
Those that remained, being principally 
old men, women, and children, prepared 
to pass the winter in the wilds of an In- 
dian country, by cutting hay, and erecting 
log and sod huts, and digging as many 
caves as time allowed and their strength 
enabled them. During this winter, 
owing to the great privations incident 
to such a life, .and to the want, in 
many instances, of the most common 
necessaries, great numbers sickened and 
died : their cattle, too, were stolen by 
the Indians, or perished by starvation. 
In the succeeding spring of 1847, the 
people were again organized for their 
journey, and on the 8th of April, a 
pioneer company, consisting of 143 
men, 72 waggons, and 175 head of 
horses, mules, and oxen, with rations 
for six months, agricultural imple- 
ments and seed grain, manfully set out 
in search of a home beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. Pursuing their route up 
the left bank of the Platte, crossing at 
Fort Laramie, and passing over the 
mountains at the South Pass, the ad- 
vanced guard at length reached the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake, on the 
21 St of July. On the 24th, the presi- 
dency and the main body arrived. A 
piece of ground was selected, conse- 
crated by prayer, broken up, and 
planted ; and thus, in X847i waa v 
formed the nucleus of what was, in 
1850, admitted as a territory of th& 
Union." 

The same writer gives the following^ 
account of the constitution of a State 
Government by the Mormons : — 

*' A convention was called ^ of all the 
citizens of that portion of Upper Cali- 
fomia lying east of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, to take into consideration 
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Ihe propriety of organizing a territorial 
or states government* The convention 
met at Great Salt Lake City, on the 
6th of March, 1849, and on the 10th 
adopted a oonstitntiony which was to 
remain in force nntil the Ck>ngres8 of 
the United States should otherwise pro- 
vide for the government of the territoiy. 
It * ordained and established a free and 
independent government, by the name 
of the State of Deberet ;' fixed the 
boundaries of the new state ; provided 
for the election of eovemor, senators, 
representatives, and jndges; all of 
whom, as well as the other officers 
created by it, were required to take an 
oath to support the constitution of the 
United Sutes. On the 2d of July, the 
legislature, created by the organic law, 
met, elected a delegate to congress, and 
adopted a memorial to that body, in 
which, among other things, they state 
that *the inhabitants of the state of 
Deseret, in view of their own security, 
and for the pre8er\'ation of the consti- 
tutional right of the United States to 
hold jurisdiction there, have organized 
a provisional state government, under 
which the civil policy of the nation is 
duly maintained.* ^That there is now 
a sufficient number of individuals re- 
aiding within the state of Deseret, to 
anpport a state government.' They there- 
fore asked ' that, if consistent with the 
constitution and usages of the Federal 
Government, the constitution accom- 
panying the memorial be ratified, and 
that the state of Deseret be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing 
wiUi other states* — * or such other 
form of civil government establbhed 
as Congress in its wisdom and mag- 
nanimity might award/ 

In October, 1850, the Territorial 
Covemment for Utah having been duly 
appointed, the President of the United 
States nominated Brigham Toung to be 
the Governor, with seven other penons to 
officiate in the subordinate offices, four 
out of that number being Mormons. 
But as the territory, before it can be 
raoognized as a separate State of the 
Uoioopmasl embnca a popuhuioo of 



60,000 souls, to attain this object had 
been the incessant aim of the Mormons 
since their settlement Emissaries havo 
been despatched to all parts of Enrope^ 
and to the strong-holds of the Sect in 
Great Britain, to invite the Saints to 
the new Zion. In the interesting 
volume entitled '*The Mormons, or 
Latter-day Saints,*' to which we are 
indebted for some of the foregoing par- 
ticulars, it is stated that in the Mor- 
mon Conferences, held throughout the 
British Isles, in June 1850, the num- 
ber of Mormons in England and Scot- 
land was reported at 27,863^^f whon> 
there were in London, 2,529 ; in Man- 
chester, 2,787 ; in Liverpool, 1,018 ^ 
in Glasgow, 1,840 ; in Sheffield, 1,929 ; 
in Edinburgh, 1,331 ; in Birmingham, 
1,909 ; and in Wales, 4,342. The Re- 
port of June 1851 showed a still fur- 
ther increase. The Conference estab- 
lished in Edinburgh — notwithstand- 
ing removak and emigration— still 
represented more than 1500 mem- 
bers. *' Glasgow was also proclaimed, 
and over 2063 members were soon re- 
velling in the enjoyment of the Spirit 
of Truth. In 1851, more than 8500 
had -obeyed the mandates of heaven, 
and thousands had, besides, emigrated 
to the gathering -place of the Saints.** 
**The statbtics of Januaiy, 1851, 
showed 42 conferences, 602 branches, 
22 seventies, 12 high priests, 1,761 
elders, 1,590 priests, 1,226 teachers, 
682 deacons, and 25,454 members; 
making a total of 30,747 saints, all in 
the United Kingdom. During the last 
fourt^n years, more than 50,000 had 
been baptized in Enghmd, of wliicli 
nearly 17,000 had emigrated from her 
shores to Zion.'* (Beport of Con- 
ference.) 

The three gentlemen— vis., Messrs. 
Brandenburg, Brocchus, and Harris—* 
who had been despatched to Utah by 
the Government of the United States,, 
for the purpose of oo-operating witli 
Brigham Young, and his four Mormoa 
coadjutors, in settling the government 
of the State, returned to Washinfftou 
at the dose of 1851| and gtvo m » 
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Beport to the Fktridttit, affording^ gome 
jmUientio and eztraordinarjr information 
aa to the social condition of the Mor- 
none, in the so-called State of Deseret 
The following^ was the appearance of 
things as presented to them on tiieur 
arriving in the territoiy : — 

*^ We found, upon our arrival, that 
almost the entire population consisted 
of a people called Mormons ; and the 
Mormon Church oTershadowing and 
controlling the opinions, the actions, the 
property, and even the lives of its 
members — usurping and ezercising 
the functions of legislation, and the 
jndidal business of the territory — orga- 
nising and commanding the mOitary^ 
disposing of the public land on its own 
terms— coining money, and forcing its 
circulation at a standard above its real 
value— openly sanctioning and defend- 
ing the practice of polygamy, or plu- 



solidtation from the Supreme Exeooiive^ 
it was hoped that gratitude for past 
and future fiivours, would bring him to 
an understanding with the representa- 
tives of that authority ; and an iq>pli- 
cation for an interview was therefoie 
made by them. Instead of acceding 
to this very reasonable request, Toong 
swore (interlarding his remarks with 
much profanity) that he wanted no offi- 
cials, but Mormons, in Utah ; and that 
none others but rascals would have come 
there 1 The community were speedily 
apprised of the feeling entertained by 
the ruling prophet towards the strang- 
ers. The pulpit on each Sabbath was 
employed by high and influential parties 
" in the church" in denouncing the go- 
vernment, people, and officers of the 
United States ; and responsive murmers 
and threatenings naturally broke out 
among the masses. On every occasion 



rality of wives— exacting tithes from its I the Mormons evinced their bitter hatred 
members, and enormous taxes from to the United States, showing that they 



citizens not members — penetrating and 
supervising social and business circles, 
and inculcating and requiring, as an 
article of religious faith, implicit obedi- 
dience to the councils of the churchy as 
paramount to all the obligations of 
morality, society, allegiance, and of law. 
At the head of this formidable organi- 
zation, st^'led 'The Church of Jesus 
Christ, of Latter Day and Latter £nd 
Sainte,' stood Brigham Young, the go- 
vernor, daiming and represented to be 
the Prophet of God, and his sayings as 
direct revelations from heaven, com- 
manding thereby unlimited sway over 
the ignorant and credulous. His 
opinions were their opinions, and his 
wishes their wishes. He had but to 
indicate his sympathies or dislikes, and 
they were made their sympathies or 
dislikes. In a word, he ruled without 
a rival or opposition, for no man dared 
question his authority.*' 

The commissioners found themselves 
In a position of great delicacy, and even 
come danger. In these circumstances 
a conciliatory policy of course suggested 
itself. As Brigham Tonng had had re- 
ceived the office of governor at his own 



cherished a lively sense of the wrongs 
they had endured in Illinois and Missouri. 

It became apparent that Young and 
his people, although they had sought 
admission into the Union, were resolved 
to retain the government of the state 
solely in their own hand. The officers 
discovered that the census in virtue of 
which Congress had constituted the dis- 
trict a territoiy had been fraudulent ; 
and when they suggested, according to 
their instructions, that a new census 
should be taken, so as to apportion the 
number of representatives and coundl- 
lors to each county, preparatory to the 
elections, Brigham Young refused bis 
consent, and issued a proclamation 
ordering the elections to take place 
'^ under the provisional laws of the state 
of Deseret" 

Twenty thousand dollars had been 
voted by Congress for the erection of 
public buildings in Utah, under the di- 
rection of its governor and legislature ; 
but Governor Young had no sooner re- 
ceived the money than he embezzled 
every dollar of it, or the greater por- 
tion of it, in payment of dSita due bgr 
the Mormon Chnroh. 
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rinding Tonng impracticable, and 
that the people scarcely reframed from 
offering them violence, and moreoTcr 
that Tonng had attempted to seize 
twenty- four thousand more dollars, 
which were in their hands, the officers 
determined to abandon their commis- 
sion and retnm to the United States. 
They effected their retreat, and, having 
lodged the coveted dollan in safety at 
tSt Lonis, proceeded at once to present 
their singnhir report at Washington, 
'where it prodaced no small sensation. 

The officers give the following testi- 
mony to the prevalence of polygamy 
iunongst the Mormons :^ 

" We deem it our duty to state in 
ibis offidal communication that poly- 
gamy, or plurality of wives, is openly 
4ivowed and practised in the territory, 
under the sanction and in obedience to 
the direct commands of the church. So 
universal is this practice, that veiy few, 
if anv, of the leading men in that com- 
munity can be found who have not 
more than one wife each. The prominent 
men in the church, whose example it 
is the ambition of the more humble to 
imitate, have each many wives, some, 
we are credibly informed and believe, 
«8 many as twenty or thirty, and Brig- 
bam Yoong, the Governor, even a 
greater number.* Only a few days be- 
K>re we left the territoiy, the Governor 
was seen riding through the streets of 
the city in an omnibus, with a large 
company of bis wives, more than two- 
thirds of whom had infants in their 
arms — m sure sign that the evil is in- 
creasing. It is not nnoommon to find 
two or more sisters married to the same 
man; and, in one instance, at least, a 
mother and her two daughters are 
among the wives of m leading member 
ofthechnrcb.t 

To the same puipose writes Capt^n 
Stansbniy of the United States army, in 
his account of the Ezpeditioa to the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake; and it 
may be mentioned that both this writer 

•JhbJrm Tcrk Jfatiomd PMet Oamtti Mji 
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and Lieutenant Emmison otherwise taka 
a fiivourable view of the Mormon set- 
tlement, and appear to have had in 
view, in their two works recently pub- 
lished, to establish reciprocal good feel- 
ings betwixt the people of Deseret and 
the citizens of the State generally. 
Captain Stansbnry writes:^ 

'* It is in their private and domestio 
relations that this singular people ex- 
hibit the widest departure from the 
habits and practice of all others deno- 
minating themselves Christian. I re- 
fer to what has been generally termed 
the ' spiritual wife system,' the practice 
of which was charged against them in 
Illinois, and served greatly to prejudice 
the public mind in that State. It waa 
then, I believe, most strenuously denied 
by them that any such practice pre- 
vailed, nor is it now openly avowed, 
either as a matter sanctioned by their 
doctrine or discipline. But that poly- 
gamy does actually exist among them 
cannot be concealed from any one of the 
most ordinary observation, who haa 
spent even a short time in this com- 
munity. I heard it proclaimed from 
the stand, by the president of the 
church himself, that he had the right 
to ti^e a thousand wives, if he thought 
proper; and he defied any one to 
prove from the Bible that he had not. 
If any man, once married, desires 
to take him a second helpmate, he must 
first, as with us, obtain the consent of 
the lady intended, and that of her pa- 
rents or guardians, and afterward the 
approval of the seer or president, with- 
out which the matter cannot proceed. 
The woman is then 'sealed' to him 
under the solemn sanction of the 
church, and stands, in all respects, in 
the same relation to the man as the 
wife that was first married. The union 
thus formed is considered a perfectly 
virtuous and honourable one, and 
is deemed infinitely more sacred and 
binding than any marriage among the 
gentile world, not only on account 
of its higher and more sacred autho- 
rity, but inasmuch as it bears di* 
reoUy upon the filttire state of exist* 
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CDoe of both the man and the wo- 
man; for it 18 the doctrine of the 
church, that no woman can attiun to 
celestial glory without the husband, nor 
can he arrive at full perfection in the 
next world without at least one wife : 
and the greater the number he is able 
to take with him, the higher will be his 
eeat in the celestial paradise.'* 

Another recent writer, Mr Kelly, the 
anther of '* Excursions in California," 
who was '^perfectly enraptured with 
the Mormon ladies and Mormon hospi- 
tality," says — 

**• I was not aware before, that poly- 
gamy was sanctioned by their creed, 
beyond a species, of etherial Platonism, 
which accorded to its especial Saints, 
diosen partners, called ^ spiritual wives ;^ 
but I now found that these, contrary to 
one*s ordinary notions of spiritualism, 
gave birth to cLerabs, and unfledged 
angels. When our party arrived, we 
were introduced to a sainted matronly- 
looking lady as Mrs. ... 9 and 
as we proceeded up the room, to a 
lovely young creature — a fitting mother 
for a celestial progeny — as the other 
Mrs. . • . , without any worldly 
or spiritual distinction whatsoever. At 
first I thought it was a miscouception ; 
but inquiry confirmed the fact of there 
being two mistresses in the same esta- 
blishment, both with territorial habits 
and duties to perform, which I found 
afterwards to be the case in other in- 
stances, where the parties could lay no 
daim to any particular saintliness.' ' 

The general Conference of the Mormons 
was held at the New Tabernacle, Great 
Salt Lake City, on the 6th of April, 
1852 — Brigham Young presiding. The 
Kew Tabernacle was dedicated with ap- 
propriate solemnities. Brigham Young 
was sustained, by the nnanimons vote 
of the Conference, as the President, 
Prophet, Seer, and Revelator, of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, of Latter-day 



Saints, In all the earth ; and Heber CL 
Kimball and WiUard Richards as hia 
counsellors. The receipts of the Churchy 
from the commencement of tjrthing in 
the valley, in 1848, have been 
890,260 dollars. Ninety-three brethr^ 
volunteered to go with horses and wag- 
gons, and meet the Saints who wera 
walking over the prairie, on their way 
there, with hand-carta and wheel* 
barrows. Missionaries were appointed 
to Italy, Calcutta, and other foreign 
countries. Edward Hunter was or- 
dained Presiding Bishop of the whole 
Church, with five Assistant Bishops. A 
few were disfellowsbipped, and sixty* 
seven were ordained priests. The Con* 
ferenoe issued their Seventh General 
Epistle to the Saints throughout tlio 
Earth, in which they first gave ac- 
count of their temporal prosperity, and 
concluded with some general exhorta- 
tions. The ** Deseret News,** notioea 
the meeting in the following glowing 
style : — 

*^ Thus ended the most glorions con- 
ference of the Saints of the Most High 
iu these the latter days. Revelation upoa 
revelation has been poured out fronk 
time to time; the Spirit of God has 
rested down upon the Saints in every 
meeting during this Conference — peace, 
good will, joy, and harmony, have been 
in the breast of every person — not a 
jarring sound, not a discordant voice,, 
nor even a thought has been manifested 
in all the transactions of the past happy 
and glorious week. The heavens have 
smiled propitiously upon us, and the 
Saints have had such a season of re- 
joicing as can never be obliterated from 
the memory of those who have been 
the happy partakers ; and they enjoy a 
foretaste of what is in store for them, 
and all are steadily preparing them- 
selves for the day of the coming of onr 
Lord and Saviour, Jesua Christ.'* 
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Ukitasiavish is the nanoe taken by 
khoeewbo bear it, in order to declare 
iheir belief in the strict and unqualified 
nnitj of God both in essence and in 
person. The designation had its origin 
in the sixteenth century, among the 
Unitarians of Poland, who, in order to 
distinguish themselves from believers in 
Monotheism in general, added the epi- 
thet, Chrutian, and so declared that 
they were ** Christian Unitarians." 
These terms are sometimes reversed; 
whence comes the denomination of 
** Unitarian Christians." The title, 
** Unitarian,** has also its negative 
aide, being assumed in opposition to 
^Trinitarian," used to designate those 
professors of Christianity who hold the 
doctrine of a '* Trinity in unity." Thus 
Tiewed, ** Unitarian" is equivalent to 
** Anti-Trinitarian," by which name, 
also, the Polish Unitarians were accus- 
tomed to designate tbcmselves. The 
Polish Unitarians were disciples of 
Laelins and Faustus Socinus, and the 
masters of other Unitarians in different 
parts of the worid. The connection, 
imperfect and loose though it was, 
oocasioned the name, ^* Socinian,** 
which was given to Unitarians by their 
opponents, which has become, in some 
measure, a term of reproach, and which 
Unitarians warmly and steadfastly re- 
pudiate, on the ground, mainly, that in 
religion they follow no human authority. 

It is not easy to expound, in general 
farms, and with exactitude, the doc- 
trine of the Unttariaiia. The difficulty 
arises, in part, from the fact, that it is 
9tkf iii a QualifiMi seoie that tbev exist. 



or can be spoken of, as a body. Strictly 
speaking, they have no corporate ca- 
pacity, but exist as individuals and in 
churches, with such partial combina- 
tion and unity of action, as may be 
called forth by local circumstances, or 
the maintenance of religious liberty 
may seem to require. 

In a body thus loosely compacted, 
diversities of opinion are inevitable. 
Such diversities are not regarded by 
Unitarians with disapprobation or al- 
arm. Denying that salvation depends 
on the reception of any forms of 
opinion, they prefer a free mind to 
a stereotyped creed ; and holding that 
the only faith which is of value 
before God, is the faith which ib the 
result of iudividual inquiry, simplicity 
of purpose in a pure love of truth, and 
holiness of life in accordance with the 
laws of Nature and the spirit of the 
Bible, they encourage unrestricted free- 
dom of thought and speech, and regard 
the consequent diversities with tolera- 
tion, if not complacency, as the appro* 
priate and inevitable results of their 
fundamental principles. 

While these facts and tendencies make 
it difficult to lay down, in set forms of 
speech, the tenets held by Unitarians, 
they serve also to supply features for 
our portrait, and, at the same time^ 
relieve the responsibility which the 
writer has assumed, in undertaking to 
speak for others. In a few points 
Unitarian Christians are of one mind. 
All Unitarians recognise the authority 
of the sacred Scriptures, as containing 
** the sole and suffioieut guida in fitiih 
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and moraU." All Unitariaiu hold, that 
the nnivene, a« the handiwork of Grod, 
and the temple of God's Spirit, is 
replete with Divine truth and religions 
impulse. All Unitarians believe that 
the human soul, as created in the 
Divine image, is capable of receiving 
religious impressions, and forming re- 
ligious convictions ; and that whUe in 
its lower tendencies it is carried away 
from God, and led into sin, in its higher 
aptitudes and longings it is borne 
towards its Creator, and has no rest 
until it has become one with Him. 

Again, all Unitarians solemnly pro- 
fess, and earnestly maintain, a belief in 
one only God, that angust Being who, 
in the New Testament, is designated 
** the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of Glory." (Ephes. L 17.) 
By this they mean, that ** the Father" 
of the Scriptnres is the Creator, the 
Governor, and the Benefactor of all 
worlds and all men. Consequently, 
they deny all heathen divinities ; they 
also deny the supreme deity of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, considered as 
separate hypostases or persons in the 
trinity. The notions — the state of 
mind — out of which grew the meta- 
physical formulsd of the Athanasian 
creed, were, they affirm, long posterior 
in date to the days of Jesus anh his 
Apostles ; and 6nd no justification, still 
less any counterpart, in the teaching of 
the New Testament. Those teachings 
are strictly monotheistic, and, by anti- 
cipation, anti-Trinitarian. Proclaiming 
the sole Deity of God the Father, the 
Scriptures disown the alleged deity of 
any other being, and, at least, by 
implication, condemn the scholastic 
speculations respecting the essence of 
God, which came into repute, and re- 
ceived a definite form and an ecclesiastic 
sanction, in later and degenerate ages. 

In their maintenance of the unity of 
God, and their denial of the trinity, as 
being a doctrine of the schools, Uni- 
tarians find their point of union and 
co-operation. TMs is their character- 
istic tenet. By this they aro dis- 
tinguished from other professors of 



Christianity. All are Unitarians who 
believe in the personal and essential 
oneness of God. The diversities to 
which we have referred, as existing 
among Unitarians, touch not this fun- 
damental doctrine, the maintenance of 
which, in its integrity, is the condition, 
and the sole condition, of the perma- 
nent existence of Unitarianism. 

Regarding the person of Christy 
various opinions are held by Unitari- 
ans—opinions as various as are com- 
patible with the retention of the titloi 
Unitarian. Those opinions range fixnn 
the high Arianism of Milton, to the 
simple Humanitarianism of Belsham, 
corresponding alike to the pre- existent 
logos of John, and the ''man approved 
of God" of Luke. (Acts ii. 22.) Thero 
are other Unitarians who decline spec- 
ulating on the point. Holding that the 
purpose of God, in the gift of his Son« 
was not to make theologians, but 
Christians — ^not to set forth Uie incom- 
prehensibilities of nature and essence-^ 
not to fix the psychological position ia 
the universe of the Lord Jesus Christ— 
but to expound the eternal truths 
which concern man*s relations to God, 
and exhibit God's disposition towards 
man ; and to offer, in the life of his Son 
our Lord, a great remedial, restorative 
and uplifting power, by which man may 
be drawn and raised to himself, many 
Unitarians do not feel themselves re- 
quired to dogmatise as to the person 
and nature of the Saviour, the rather 
that they discover diverse views there- 
on, even within the New Testament 
itself; but finding in him a great hu- 
man soul and a Divine power, the two 
combining to form the holiest, most 
lofty, most wise, and most benign 
being that ever trod the earth, they 
regard it as theur duty, and make it 
their aim, to study, with profound 
attention, the sublime character of 
Christ, with a view of entering, by 
sympathy, into its spirit, and receivings 
by love, the essence of that spirit into 
their own souls, that, seeing spiritual 
realities as he saw them, they may bo 
rused to live in his sphere of thoa|^ta 
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wfaDe they are still oocapied here be- 
low in his sphere of duty. 

The Holy Spirit, Unitarians hold to 
be God himself, regarded in that spir- 
itnal influence by which the Creator 
oommnnicates with man, and keeps np 
and strengthens that union with man 
which had its origin in man*s creation, 
and still has a link in every individual 
BOol, fit>m the first moment of existence 
to the last. Thus regarded, God is 
very nigh to man. Nigh unto man 
in the wonders of creation, the 
mysteries of life, the teachings of 
the Bible, and the grandeurs of 
Christ, God is still nearer to man in 
▼irtne of his Holy Spirit, in and by 
which he is even in man in a deeper 
and more spiritual sense than that 
general one which is implied in. the fact 
that ** in Him we live, move, and have 
onr being ; *' for as *'God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself/* so 
is God in the soul of every true disciple 
of Christ, guiding him, strengthening 
him, comforting him, winning over his 
win, purifying his motives, refining his 
character, and withal deepening and 
brightening the foimtains of his bappi- 



Beliering that human beines are 
bom men, not Christians, and that 
Christian is the highest style of char- 
acter to which man can attain. Unit- 
arians hold that a second birth is 
oeoessary in order to enter into the high 
spiritual life of the Gospel In agree- 
ment with the teachings of Jesus, they 
maintain that all men must be bom 
again. But they do not feel at liberty 
to define or restrict the mode of the 
Divine operation in this spiritual, any 
more than in that natural, birth. Re- 
OQgnising as of indispensable necessity 
the hand of God in both, they know 
and acknowledge that ^* the wind 
bloweth where it listeth," and oon- 
seqoently, that now a child of God may 
be raised and trained under the gentle 
care of a Christian mother's hourly love, 
and now may be brought forth amid 
the throes and pangs of the terror 
and distress of a oouscienoe amittea by | 



sudden calamity, or by the trathful 
words of a mighty "man of God.'' 
Howsoever it may be, they hold that 
the way of Nature, and the way of God 
therein, are not heterogeneous and con- 
flicting, but that the hand that made 
the heart, and daily fills it with bless- 
ings, can, and when He pleases does, 
efiectually smite the rock and make it 
gush with its own pure stream. Re- 
generation, in their opinion, is not 
coercion, nor supercession ; but a stage 
in moral growth, a process of spiritual 
development, a revival of dormant 
energies, a renewal of suspended 
life. 

Regeneration has its perfect work in 
salvation. By salvation. Unitarians 
do not mean any thing merely nega- 
tive lAicn as redemption from curse, or 
escape from hell Regarding such 
views as only rodimental, and such 
results as nothing more than first steps 
in the Divine lire, they place salvation 
in the utter extinction of sin in the 
soul, and in the establishment there of 
the kingdom of God, in its trae power 
and glory. According to them, a man 
is saved when the purposes of God are 
fulfilled in him, both for the life that 
now is and that which is to come. 
Those purposes are all purposes of 
infinite wisdom, and boundless love. 
Not always dear, those purposes are 
always good. Going forward some- 
times in cloud and mystery, they ever 
advance, like the darkened sun toward 
the meridian, and, when at their zenith, 
pour down streams of joy into the 
human soul. Always to be loved and 
revered, they are also always to be fol« 
lowed ; and they reward a simple, 
eamest, childlike obedience, by carrying 
man into the bosom of God, ana 
making him the undying possessor of 
the peace of God. Salvation therefore 
is not only freedom from sin, but it is 
the perfection of virtue : in other words, 
it is humanity instracted, enriched, 
refined, and elevated to its highest 
pitch, in virtue of the power, and after 
the model, of Christ. 

The ordioaiy views of Atonement an 
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denied by Unitariftiu. Begarding God 
aa an eflsentially loving and merciful 
being, they see in the Atonement of the 
New Testament a display of love, 
vrhich, originating in the goodness of 
God, was effected by the l^nignity of 
Christ, and will issne in the happiness 
of man. So far was God from being 
placated, that his kindness and com- 
passion was the fountain and the 
moving cause of **' the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus.*' And so far 
was the death of his Son from being 
the vicarious penalty, that death was 
the special ground of God* s complacency 
toward Christ, (John x. 17.) and of 
Christ's elevation to the right hand of 
God. (Pliil. u. 9.) It is not denied 
that sacrificial language is applied in 
the New Testament to the passion of 
the Saviour. But that language, it is 
maintained, had parted with its prim- 
ary import, while the strictly vicarious 
sufferings and literal atonements of 
heathenism were unknown in the 
Hebrew Church. The general idea of 
atonement, it is thought, passed, in the 
religious histoiy of man, through 
several stages. In the rudest religious 
conceptions, sacrifices were vicarious 
means of appeasing the Divinity, and 
so averting the consequences of His 
displeasure and wrath. Here we have 
the offender, man ; the being offended, 
God ; and the atoning medium, the 
most precious of man's possessions, — 
his substance, his captive, his child. 
By the Mosaic law God was set forth 
as essentially good, and surpassingly 
merciful, willing therefore to accept 
man*s offerings, not so much as means 
of appeasement on his part, as tokens 
of a submissive, grateful, and obedient 
heart on the part of the repentant 
sinner ; consequently atonement in the 
Hebrew Church was a system of 
covering, and as of covering, so of 
obliteration for sin, a system by which 
God threw a veil over human trans- 
gressions, and, receiving marks of man*s 
homage, graciously remitted the sin, 
and forewent the penalty. Another 
stage in the conception is found in the 



prophetic view of atonement, wMdi, 
based on the internal nature of religion, 
the necessity of internal obedience, and 
the abuses to which the externalities of 
sacrificial observances had been found 
to leail, disallowed, and even severely 
reprobated all outward oblations, and 
propitiatory tokens whatever, declaring 
that God could accept only a pure 
heart and a benevolent life. (Is. i. II ; 
Amos V. 21 ; Micah vi. 7 ; Jer. vi. 20 ; 
vii. 22.) The final step in this process 
of revelation and of spiritual refinement 
was set by the Lord Jesus Christ, when 
teaching men to regard God as the 
Father of all, especially of those who 
believed, (1 Tim. iv. 10,) he tanght 
them also to consider his own sufferings 
as an expression and exemplification of 
love— of everlasting, unpurchased, and 
unprompted love — on the part of the 
Father, and of pity, and the widest and 
most generous philanthropy on his own 
part. Coming, however, as he did to 
put away sin by the voluntary sacrifice 
of himself, (Heb. ix. 26«) he became 
the great sacrifice — the ideal atonement 
— the completion and the fulfilment of 
all divinely-recognised sacrificial ideas, 
types, and observances, — so that, while 
all the phraseology connected therewith 
was applicable, and in its highest im- 
port applicable, only to him, that 
import was not physical, not material, 
but divested of ail merely human and 
earthly elements of wrath, equivalence 
and propitiation, had risen into pure 
spirituality, and represented, as its 
essential ideas, sin and suffering on 
man's part, love on the part of God and 
Christ, and such a remedy emanating 
from the latter as would inevitably 
cover, obliterate, and remove the for- 
mer. Thus eliminating all the gross 
conceptions which had their reason, if 
not their origin in low states of moral 
culture, and early periods of civilisation, 
the Gospel presents in its atonement " a 
new and better way " — a way in which 
mercy triumphs over justice, love has 
" free course and is glorified ; " and, 
while sin is subdued and extirpated, the 
sinner is redeemed^ restored, renovate^ 
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and made everisstlngly bappji bj 
becoming essenttallj holj. 

The entertainment of snch views is. 
Unitarians tliink, a sufficient answer 
to the charge that theirs is a B)rstem of 
morality rather than religion. A moral 
life they do consider an indispensable 
part of the duty they owe to God 
But, cultivating morality as of Divine 
obligation, and not merely as a matter 
of utility, interest, or expediency, they 
hold that morality is not only insep- 
arable from religion, but in truth is a 
part of religion, is religion itself in one 
4if its aspects, is religion in motive and 
in act, viewed in regard to God as its 
source, and earth as its arena. But 
morality in their opinion is not reli- 
gion; for religion is something more 
than morality. And specially do they 
identify the Gospel with religion, 
regarding the Gospel as a divinely- 
given remedy for human sins and woes, 
and recognising in it, especiaUy as 
embodied in the all-powerful life of 
Christ, a restorative agency, a develop- 
ing and nplifling agency, sufficient to 
save the world notwithstanding its 
numerous and terrible evils. The 
sceptre has been given to the Son, and 
he will reign vnSi he has vanquished 
all enemies. 

Nor can Unitarians, as they them- 
selves think, be Justly charged with 
making light of sin. Bin they account 
the source of all human woe. Without 
indulging in speculations respecting the 
origin of sin, they recognise and bewail 
its virulence and terror. They are 
equally convinced that sin is as hateful 
to God as it is baneful to man. And 
It is, they think, because sin is so 
antagonistic to the will and purposes 
<ii God, and so destructive* so ruinous 
to man, that the Almiglitv Father has 
taken snch special pains m alike " the 
law, the prophets,*' and the Gospel, to 
aid bis children in the terrible conflict, 
and enable them to '^oome off more 
than oonqueron through him who loved 
them, and gave himself for them.'* 
Bin they look upon as the occasion of 
the atonement which ia in Jesus ChrtBt 



On account of sin, (xinst came, suffered, 
and died. By sinful lips was his 
eaintly life aspersed; by sinful hearts 
was he hunted up and down the lan<i ; 
and by sinful hands was he taken and 
put to an ignominious death. The 
malignity of sin, the inveteracy of sin 
—its perverseness, its pollutedness, its 
recklessness — were ezempli6ed in the 
death of Jesus, in colours of the darkest 
hue, in shapes of the most frightfoi 
proportions, — colours and shapes never 
before or since seen on earth, and 
fitted, if any can, to make the heart 
weep in sympathy, and glow with 
indignation and sorrow for its own 
nnfulness in a tmly godly sort 

The Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament are generally received by 
Unitarians, and acknowledged as the 
source of their belief, and the standard 
of their practice. Believing that the 
Bible was given in order to teach men 
their relation and their duty to God, 
and to lead men, in the observance of 
its holy teachings, to duty, peace, and 
eternal life, they study the Bible, in 
order to discover the will of God, and 
with a view to submit themselves im* 
plicitly to His laws. It is, therefore, as 
a religious manual, that they receive 
and revere the Bible. Other subjects, 
found in the Scriptures, they regard as 
incidents and channels for the convey^ 
ance of religions truth, and do not con- 
sider that the statements or implica- 
tions oonneeted with them, have any 
other authority than belongs to the 
opinions of the age in which they were 
uttered. In history they know that 
the Bible contains not only the most 
ancient, but the most trustworthy 
records. Its geology, however, and 
its astronomy, they consider local and 
temporary. Equally has its legislation 
— ^pre-eminently exalted as was its 
general tenor — no binding anthori^ 
now, since Christ, in establishing hia 
church, put an end to the Mosaio in- 
stitutions. Of the religion of the Bible, 
it may also be added, that it appean^ 
in an historical form, and under 
hiBtorioal developmenu; aooaeqaently* 
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tiiongfa its primeval revelation of God, 
and some other central trntha, are dts- 
doenres for all time, and for all aooial 
eonditions, yet even here the idea of 
infinite power, or Ehhim^ expanded, 
and rose into the idea of edf-exietence, 
or Jehovah; which, in its turn, was, 
bj 'Uhe great Teacher,*' carried out 
into the grand, devated, and endearing 
representation of Father — spiritnid 
Father — ^the Father of onr spirits. In 
other respects, religioas ideas and obli- 
ntions were, nnder the providence of 
God, widened and refined, so that when 
at last the Messiah came, he, in the 
authority with which he was invested, 
**took away the first, that he might 
establish tibe second;" (Heb. x. 9, 
compare Matt. v. 21 ;) and who, in ful- 
filling the aim and spirit of the Mosaic 
dispensation, (Matt. v. 170 ^^^ ^^^^ 
the letter which killeth, in order to 
bring in the spirit which giveth life, 
(2 (^r. iii. 6,) and so accomplish the 
prophetic word, in making ^* the glory 
of the latter house greater than of the 
former." (Haggai ii. 9.) During the 
execution of his office, Jesus, having to 
address Jews filled with opinim s and 
theolo^cal notions of a mere earthly 
and transient character, in speaking so 
as to be listened to— so as to be under- 
stood — of a necessity accommodated 
himself to his auditors, and, therefore, 
took up into his words many elements 
which form no part of his religion, aad 
are in no way obligatory on his follow- 
ers in a remote generation. These nn- 
oongenial and temporary materials are, 
liowever, easily discernible, and may, 
vrith due care, be separated from the 
everlasting truth which, in his word 
and in his life Christ brought firom God, to 
be the great religious treasure, and the 
great religious remedy of the world. 
Local and peculiar in their primitive 
form, the principles of Christ's religion, 
if few, are clear, distinct, comprehen- 
sive, and of great efficacy; and they 
are all summed up and embodied in his 
life ; whence it came to pass that the 
first teachers of the Gospel preached 
Christ rather than Christianity, leaving 



ns an example which we cannot ne« 
gleet without serious detriment. 

The life of Christ, induding his 
affections and his aims, as wdl aa his 
acts, was God's great word to man. 
As such, it contains the element of in- 
spiration in its purest and loftiest form. 
With such a standard and such a test^ 
the rdigioudy disposed student of the 
Bible has no difficulty in ascertaining 
what those writings were which Paul 
characterised as *^ divinely inspired;** 
(2 Tim. iii. 15-17 ;) whUe the gradual 
development of religions truth, and the 
refinement and elevation of the rdtgi- 
ous sense, suffice to show that inspira- 
tion is rather a Divine operation to lift 
men into a higher sphere, in co-opera- 
tion with their own efforts, than a 
mere passive communication of light, 
or a guarantee of dogmatic infaDibility. 
The grand purpose of the religion of 
the Bible, is the advancement of humaa 
perfection; and alike in the general 
tenor of Divine revelation, and in the 
particular influence which theologians 
term ** inspiration,** God appears there 
always working side by side with man^ 
and in harmonious union with those 
laws, ordinances, impulses, and obliga- 
tions of our nature, which have eman- 
ated fix)m his will, and were desig^edr 
equally as they are fitted, to carry 
forward our education, and perfect alike 
the individual and the species, so as te 
seciu*e the full realization of God's wise 
and most loving intentions. 

If we cast our eye back on the 
statements that have been made, we 
may recognise a two-fold division, and 
be led to dwell a little on the matter 
considered, first religiously, and thea 
theologically. These terms imply a 
distinction as between religion and 
theology. A similar distinction be- 
tween religion and morality has already 
been spoken of. Now, as we have de- 
nied that i-eligion excluded morality, 
or morality exdnded religion, so here 
let it be remarked, that religion and 
theology, though different, do in no 
way deny or set aside each other. 
Theology, by its very name, is the 
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•denoe of God. Henoe, theology is an 
affiur of the head. Theology is haman 
reason applied to Divine tilings. As 
snoh, theology may have in it much 
that is hamao, and little that is Divine. 
At any rate, theology is man's word 
ooneeming Qod*s doings — it is man's 
interpretation of the universe and its 

Svemment— it is a key to the Bible, 
vised and fabricated by man. Being 
so radically human, it mnst largely and 
deeply partake of human qniQities. 
And being the thonght of a finite 
being, it must fall very far, inoonceiv- 
•biy, short of the thought, of th« Diyine 
mmd. 

So far then as the views now ex- 
pounded are purely theological, so far 
are they of only small and relative 
value. They can pretend to no auth- 
ority beyond the authority of the in- 
dividuals by whom they have been 
formed and are entertained. Satisfac- 
toiy to them, they will be satisfactory 
also to persons like-minded with them ; 
and may possibly possess germs of 
living truth, which will bear the test of 
time and experience. 

Different is it with the religion of 
the preceding observations. Religion, 
looked at aim etymologically, is that 
which is obligatory. It is the binding 
power — the expression and the sourcq 
of human obligation. As such, it has 
its origin in God, whose mind is the 
seat, and whose word is the herald 
of obligation. Those eternal laws of 
right and duty have their counterparts 
in the deep and indelible impressions of 
the human soul, and find a voice in 
those instinctive loves, fears, and hopes, 
which are inwrought ni our frame, and 
have ever proved themselves the great 
moving powers of human life. There, 
in oonsequenoe, relatively to man, is 
the source of religion. Now, those 
impressions, and those instinctive 
•motions, are no less universal in their 
prevalence, than they are Divine in 
their origin. Religion, accordingly, is 
natural to man— as natural as is reason, 
or familv love, or hunger, thint, sleep. 
Um, raigion is an ineviuble neoeiai^ 



of our nature, anff no ftars seed be en- 
tertained of the disappearance of re- 
ligion. But religion, like all our 
natural affections, requires cultivation. 
It must be accompanied with instruo* 
tion, be regulated by prudence, be 
strengthened by exercise, be enlarged 
and softened by general culture, and 
be refined ana elevated by revela- 
tion. 

What, however, we chiefly wish to 
mark is, that religion has vouchera 
far superior to the vouchers of theology. 
The voucocTS of religion are God and 
humanity — the Being who moulded the 
human soul, and the human soul itself. 
The vouchers of theology are the reas« 
onine powers of individuals. The 
voucmers of religion is the Bible in ita 
general tenor, and the universe in its 
general influence. The vouchers of 
theology are the text-books of the 
schools, and the climate of particular 
zones of the globe; the Sutnma of 
Thomas Aquinas; the Institutes of 
Calvin and Priestley ; the Ma?iabarata 
and Ramayana of Hindostan. Henco 
is it that we have so many theologies ; 
quoi homines, tot sentential. But, 
properly speaking, religion is one, and 
there is but one religion— one power 
under many forms ; the forms very di- 
verse, the power ever the same ; just as 
we have one sun and many dimates. 
These forms are no less variable than 
diverse ; and as being diverse and vari- 
able, they come and go— they are bom 
and pensh. But, partaking of the 
general law of mundane things, they 
undergo a slow, but certain, process of 
improvement; and so the forms of re- 
ligion ever draw nearer to the sub- 
stance of religion ; and the sign, an<l 
the thing signified, tend to become one. 
In the consummation of that result, re* 
ligion and theology will be the same-« 
the shadow will be lost in the sub* 
stance. Not within reaches of time, 
which we should venture to mark, wOl 
that result be accomplished. Mean- 
while, we may possess our souls in 
patience, if we carefully separate the 
tares from the wheat} and while we 
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tnke into onr doaest emtiraee, and 
(rast, as our snrMt and dearest friend, 
the religion of God and man, we hold 
loosely, and estimate not nndoly, the 
theologies of the schools. 

Gnided W sentiments snch as these, 
indiTidaal Unitarians attempt to com- 
1)ine a settled and stationaiy religion 
^ith a free and pxx>gres8ive theology. 
An assailant of the Gospel took for the 
-title of his work — ** Christianitj as Old 
■as the Creation.** There is troth in the 
motto, however perverselj the motto 
was nsed. Religion certainly is as old 
4^8 the creation. Religion came in with 
lime, and it will not go ont nntil time 
shall be no more. And in the great 
realities of the onter and inner life of 
Christ, religion found its only true and 
perfect utterance. Religion is, and 
mnst remain what it was in Christ 
Christianitj is a fixed, as well as a 
-determinate qaantity. The exponent of 
its quality, as well as its yalae, is the 
Son of God himself. In hira power 
from on high, and aptitude from below 
—-the Divine and the human — met in 
perfect harmony, and the friUest pro- 
portions. The mind of Christ, there- 
fore, is the will of God ; and the word 
of Christ is God*s word. In general, 
the Son revealed the Father. Conse- 
<)uently, in the Son is the Father seen. 
Christ himself is the Christian deca- 
logue. In him duty is declared, and 
obligation is both exemplified and en- 
forced. In him is the law of God, and 
the exposition of that law. In him is 
there light for our steps, and a staff for 
our hands. Specially in him is there 
«very affection, every sympathy, and 
every charity — devotion, love, pity, 
that enters into the religion of our 
fiearts; and in him so do those high 
i^alities, those touching and lovely 
<)ualities exist, that while they sanction, 
they encourage, call forth, and elevate 
€very corresponding germ in our souls. 
And thus Christ's religion being in 
Christ's sublime life, the Gospel finds 
at once its vouchers and its victories in 
our hearts, and in our conversation 



pathy of feeling and aim, at leogA 
become one in mind, will, and effort 
Here is certainty — the greatest cer- 
tainty attainable by man ; and if this 
is not certain — ^if this Gospel is not 
true — if these vouchers are not reliable— 
if this gift and this work are not of 
God — if this result is not good, denr- 
able, precious, Divine^then axe aH 
marks and criteria of truth gone fiiom 
earth, if ever any existed here ; then 
man is the dope of his own fancies ; he 
is given np to delusions ; for the dear- 
est, most definite, most distinct, and 
the most benign and pleasing voices 
of his intelligence are falsities — sounds 
without value, mere cyphers and coun- 
ters invested by imagination with the 
attributes of reality ; then belief in sdf 
vanishes with belief in God, and while 
we lose futh and hope, we Ices 
charity also. But if such a denudation 
of the heart is impossible ; if even with 
violent hands we are unable to throw 
overboard this freight of our souls, in 
its loves, and its hopes, and its feais ; 
therewith are we compelled to retain 
religion ; therewith will the Gospel re- 
main behind ; therewith does, and must, 
Christ appear in the tossing bark, say- 
ing, ** It is I, be not afraid." (Matt, 
xiv. 27.) 

A warm and practical religion, 
combined with a free theology, impli- 
cates mental freedom. And Uni- 
tarians are wont to enforce, with 
special iteration and emphasis, those 
indefeasible rights and unavoidable 
obligations which God's own hand 
wrought into man's intelligent nature, 
in giving him a head to think, a heart 
to love, and a will to obey. In oonse* 
quence. Unitarians have been, and are, 
friends of the largest and fullest tolera- 
tion. Regarding religion as empha- 
tically a solemn concern between each 
man and his Creator, they disallow all 
human interference and control; and 
hold that man can justifiably offer to 
man, in regard to religion, nothing 
more than genial sympathy or brotherly 
admonition. Dictation and coercion 



Christ and Christians, united in sym- 1 the/t therefore, regaund as positiv^y 
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irreligious ; and to persecnte, or in any 
way injure or disqaalify a man for his 
religious sentiments, is to assail religion 
in its own name, and make war upon 
it under its own banner. Actuated by 
these views. Unitarians do more than 
claim toleration; thej do more than 
assert liberty of conscience, they pro- 
claim, avouch, and defend mental 
liberty, in the fullest sense of the word 
-^liberty of thought, liberty of speech, 
and liberty of worship. And this 
liberty they maintain as well for those 
who believe less, as for those who 
believe more than themselves. The 
right depends not on the number of the 
articles of oar faith, but on the impre- 
scriptible attributes of the soul. The 
right, consequently, is co-extensive with 
the possession of intelligence. Valid 
for the believer, it is valid for the un- 
believer. Orthodoxy and heresy are 
Lere on the same ground. Questions 
of more and less have no place in an 
issue where God and man stand face 
to face in awful solitude. 

The system of thought which has 
now been described, has of course run 
in the channels, and come out of the 
channels, in which within the last 
century have flowed the great current 
of European thought In its more 
recent origin, Unitarianism was essen- 
tially rationalistia As it appeared in 
its powerful champion. Dr. Priestley, it 
was an appeal of what was callbJ 
^^ common sense,** against what was 
called *'the corruptions of Christianity.** 
Our business here is to report, and not 
to discuss. In attempting to report 
truly, we are compelled to declare, that 
in this stadium, Unitarianism appealed 
divested of some of the features of the 
Gospel, and, losing its warm and mellow 
light, seemed disposed to find a home 
in what has been termed ** natural 
religion.** Yet this result ensued with 
the followers of Priestley, rather than 
with Priestley himself, who ever re- 
mained deeply convinced of, and 
•trongly attached to, Christianity as a 
system of divinely revealed truth, pro- 
mulgated by JcsttSy and erideooed by 



the "signs and wonders *' which he 
performed. 

A more spiritual, that is, a more 
truly religious, tone of thought and feel- 
ing, has its representative, and in part 
its author, in Dr. Channing, formerly of 
Boston, in New England. The chief 
fountains of this system are however to 
be found in Coleridge and his scholars 
in England, and in Kant the master, 
not only of Coleridge, but of a school 
of continental philosophy which baa 
coloured the entire current of European 
thought. Without attempting to des- 
cribe, even in outline, the particular 
phase of that philosophy which has 
modified existing Unitarianism, we 
may observe that its essential inward* 
ness; its distinct ]4>prehension of the 
grounds of human knowledge in in- 
dividual consciousness ; its oomprehen> 
sive generalisations, and its masteriy 
reduction of all categories to two^ 
** myself, and what is not myself;" 
and hence the simplicity of its prQcedurey 
and the certainty of its great resulta^ 
have produced corresponding effects, 
not only in Unitarianism, but in all the 
more thoughtful religious operations and 
manifestations of the day, and promise 
to bring about a new era of reli^oua 
light, if not to send forth a new display 
of religious power. Meantime, like 
other great movements of the humao 
mind, this movement has had, and still 
has its extravagances. Only two can 
be here adverted to. In theology the 
movement has been not only free^ but 
destructive. The pendulum seems about 
to settle in a safe medium between 
unwarrantable claims, and equally un- 
warrantable denials. In speculation, 
the movement has hurried towards the 
thick mists of pantheism, where it haa 
lost distinctness of form, deamess ot 
apprehension, and precision and vigour 
of thought Happily the mind ot 
Europe is linked to the Bible. Drawn 
downward to the solid ground by that 
golden chain, the mind of Europe, and 
the thought of the worid, already give 
signs of becoming more sensible without 

b^g lees spiritlUl], and aakBomUAaintt 
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the enential omditioiit of hmnan ex- 
irteDoa^ will^ as we tnut, soon no 
longer attempt to oomprehend the 
infinite, and define the indefinable ; but 
leaving reason to speoalate, will also 
permit the heart to love, and the sonl 
to adore. 

As may appear from what has gone 
before. Unitarians claim for their view 
of Ghristianitj an antiqni^ coeval with 
the Gospel, and regardmg the Old 
dispensation as the precursor of the 
New, they carry back their characteristic 
doctrine of the strict and proper unity 
of God to the days of Moses and Abra- 
ham, the earliest known monotheists. 
Without here entering on Scriptural 
controversy, we may safely affirm that 
Unitarianism, if not, as Unitarians 
believe, of apostolio origin, certainly 
had an existence in the earfiest Ghris- 
tian churches of which history has left 
any distinct record. This leaven made 
itself manifest by clear and undeniable 
signs during the three first centuries, 
when those who entertuned the highest 
form of Unitarianism were called Mon- 
archists, because they asserted the 
monarchy, or sole deity of God the 
Father. At the same time a gradual 
change was proceeding which leid firom 
the simplicity of the earliest forms of 
opinion regarding the person of Jesus, 
to bis complete deification, and the 
association with Him and his Father of 
another person, the Holy Spirit, in one 
triune God. The change, as the Unit- 
arians affirm, was slow and gradual, 
nor was it completed without conflict 
with the less sophisticated members of 
the church, whose orthodoxy consisted 
in a pious and benevolent life, equally 
remote and alien from the philosophy 
and the disputation of the schools. 

Continued and propagated during 
the dark ages under the form of Arian- 
ism, which at one time seemed likely 
to become the established faith of the 
Western Empire, Unitarianism revived 
at the dawn of the Reformation from 
Popery, and coming into active and 
energetic life in Italy, thence, notwith- 
atanding the most rigorous measures of 



suppression, propagated itself into Po- 
land, Transylvania, Germany, the Low 
Countries, and even as early as the 
reigns of Edward and Elizabeth, put 
forth shoots in our own land. In Po- 
land it was taken into favour by the 
civil power ; and when, on a change of 
measures with a change of dynasty, it 
was bitteriy persecuted there, it found 
a refuge and a home in Transylvania, 
where it subsists unto this day. Not 
under its own name only, but in con- 
nection with rationalinng and Arminiaa 
divines, did Unitarianism long con- 
tinue on the continent to exert, a great 
influence on the general tone of Sieo- 
Icgical opinion, as is evidenced by the 
voluminous and learned writings which 
pass under the name of the BWUoiheca 
Fratrum Polonorum, as well as by the 
influential works of Grotius and Epis- 
copius. The tone of thought which 
hence emanated paved the way for the 
reconstruction of theology, which has 
been effected in Germany during the 
last centuiy, and for the formation thero 
of a school of moderate divines, equally 
removed from the full forms of the old 
orthodoxy, and the attenuated forms of 
the new rationalism. This medium 
direction of theological thought, haa 
modified doctrinal opinions in most 
Protestant churches in the world, and 
having brought some moiety of French 
Protestantism to Unitarian views, is 
gradually attenuating the creeds of our 
own country. 

During the partial religious fireedom 
of the commonwealth, John Biddle, 
** the father of English Unitarianism," 
founded a society of Unitarians in the 
city of Gloucester, and, in union, 
though without concert, with other 
learned men, sowed the seeds of Uni* 
tarianism in the county of that name, 
and in various parts of England. The 
publications, known by the name of the 
^^Socinian tracts," which Biddle and 
his fellow-labourers put forth, intro- 
duced the Arianism of the old Presby- 
terian congregations, and prepared the 
way for the humanitarianism which 
ensued in them, under the impulses of 
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Pri^tley, Lindsey, and Belsham. The 
result of this movement has been the 
transmisfflon of Unitarianism in many 
old nonconformist charchee, the estab- 
lishment of it in new societieB, with 
new places of worship, and the diffusion 
of Unitarianising tendencies in the 
Episcopal, as well as the Congrega- 
tionsJ, bodies. Unitarians, alleging 
that their real strength, both socially 
and relig^onsly, is greater than would 
appear from the number of their 
congregations, report, as Unitarian 
^hupohes, in 



England, 
WiUea, . 
Scotland, 
Ireland, . 
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making a total of 298 separate societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland, inde- 
pendently of a large number known as 
** Christian Breth^n/' who belong to 
societies in different parts of England, 
espMoally Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
In popular education, English Uni- 
tarians are allowed to discharge their 
fall share of duty. Many writen con- 
nected with the periodical press of the 
country, are of Unitarian sentiments; 
and, in the highest literature of Eng- 
land, Unitarianism is not unrepresented. 
For the purposes of collegiate educa- 
tion, whether with a view to the pul- 
pit, the bar, or oommeroe, young men 
of the Unitarian persuasion repair to 
the Manchester New College; to the 
Owen's College, Manchester; to the 
Presbyterian 0>nege, Caermarthen; to 
UniYersi^ College, London; to Uni- 
▼eruty Hall, London; to the Queen*s 
College, Belfast; and to tlie uniyersities 
of EcUnburgh, Glasgow, Bolln, &c. 

In the United States of America, 
Unitarianism has spread extenslTely 
among many denominations, and exists 
in lour separate forms or bodies. 1st, 
The Unitarians, properly so called, 
whose societies hare, to a mat extent, 
been formed out of the old conmga- 
tionaliBt chunAes. 2d, The ifniver- 
salists, who make the doctrine of the 
final reitoratioD of all men to hoUneis 



and bliss, their characteristic tenet ; but 
who, without exception, now hold 
Unitarian opinions. Sd, A consider* 
able portion of the Quaker body, who^ 
moved by the general spirit of Uie age. 
some time since formed, under the in« 
fluence of Elias Hickes, a separate 
body of such as worshipped God tho 
Father exclusively ; and Uutly, a very 
numerous and increasing denomination, 
gathered from all sects, as well as from 
the world, and mostly among the 
humbler dasses, known by the name 
simply of Christians, *^ the Christians." 
l?ith the number of Quaker Unitarian 
congregations, m the United States, we 
are not acquainted; but in the year 
1846, the following were the numbers 
of the chnrdies in the other three 
bodies:-* 



Unltarlana, 
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Unltaxlan dniichea In the XT. a, 3994 

Further information, with many 
minute statistical details, and a system- 
atic exhibition of views, as entertained 
by the several Unitarian churches here 
spoken of, as well as others, may be 
found in *' Unitarianism Exhibited in 
its Actual Condition;" consisting of 
essays by several Unitarian ministers 
and others, illnstrative of the rise, pro- 
gress, and principles of Christian Anti- 
trinitarianism in different parts of the 
worid: edited by the Rev. J. B. Beard, 
D.D. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Price lOs. 6d. At the same publisherB 
may be obtained other works by Dr. 
Beard, in which Christianity and Chris- 
tian theology, as hdd by a Unitarian, 
are fully expounded :— '* Historical and 
Artistic DlustratiooB of the Trini^,* 
showing the Rise, Progress, and de- 
cline of the Doctrine, with Eluddatory 
Engravings, 8vo, price 8s. ^*The 
People's Dictionary of the Bible,** 
profusely illustrated with Maps and 
Engravings, with a List of Books for 
Theological Study, in 2 vols. 8vo, 1268 
pages, neatly bound in doth, £1 la. 
«» I Biblieai Reading Book for Schools 
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and FamiliM,'* (aeeond edition,) oon- 
taioing^, with Illustrative Sketches in 
fiacred Geography, Uistoiy, and Anti- 
quities, a Life of Christ. 12mo, 48. 
''A Biblical Primer," YoL L in 2 
Farts, containing Old Testament Nar- 
ratives, in the words of Scripture, with 
an Introduction and Illustrative Re- 
marks, 2s. 6d. ^'Illustrations of 
the Divine in Christianity,** Svo, 
bound in doth, lOs. 6d. '' A Critical 
History of Bationalism in Germany;** 
translated from the French of Amand 
Saintes, Svo, price, bound in cloth, 
lOs. 6d. *^An Introduction to the 
Books of the Old and New Testament;** 
translated from the German of A. 
Schumann, Svo, price, bound in doth, 
lOs. 6d. «' The Voices of the Chureh, 
in Reply to Strau8s*s Leben Jesu," 8vo, 
price, bound in doth, 12s. ** Scripture 
Illustrated" fi-om Recent Discoveries in 
the Geography of Palestine; with a 
]^Iap, showing the different levels of 
the Country, 2s. "Scripture Vindi- 
cated against some Perversions of 
Ratitnalism,*' in an Investigation of 
the Miracles, " Feeding the Five Tbou- 
sand,** and *» Walking on the Water ;'* 
\\'ith a Map of the S^ of Galilee, 2s. 
Gd. 

Among other works expository of 
Christian doctrine, duty, and hope, as 
understood by Unitarians, the following 
may be advantageously consulted. 

** Dr. Channing*s Works and Memoir." 
" Life of the Rev. Robert Arpland," by 
hh son, the Rev. R. B. Arpland, M.A. 
'^ The Life and the Writings of the Rev. 
Dr. Ware, Jun.," of Boston, New 
England. "Lives of Eminent Unit- 
arians,** by the Rev. W. Turner, M.A. 
** Dr. Lant Carpenter*s Memoir and 
Works." "Wilson's Scripture Proofs 
of Unitarianism." " Rev. R. Wallace's 
Anti-Trinitarian Biography." "Nor- 
ton's Statement of Reasons for not 
believing Uie Doctrines of Trinitarians." | 



"Unitarianism Defended," by Mar- 
tinean, Thom, and Giles. " Belsham's 
Memoir of Lindsey." "Williams' 
Memoir of Belsham." ^Martinean's 
Endeavours after the Christian Life." 
" Tayler's (Rev. J. J., B. A.,) Christian 
Aspects of Faith and Duty." " Thom's 
(Rev. J. H.,) St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians, their Spurit and Sig- 
nificance." "Priestley's Works," ed- 
ited by Rutt. "Lardner's Credibility 
of the Gospel History, and other Works.** 
"Wicksteed's Commentary on Mat- 
thew.** *^ Livermore*s Commentary on 
the Gospels." "Livermore*s Com- 
mentary on the Acts." "Yates* Vin- 
dication of Unitarianism." " Wellbe- 
loved's Translation of the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament." " Ra- 
covian Catechism,** translated by Rees. 
" Norton's Evidences of the Genuinenesa 
of the Gospels." 

Periodicals connected with the Unit- 
arian Denomination : — 

" The Christian Reformer," edited by 
Rev. R. B. Aspland, was established in 
1824. E. T. Whitfield : London. In 
the volumes of this Magazine are em- 
bodied the history of the Unitarians of 
England, their literature, opinions, 
institutions, and biographies of their 
eminent men. They also contain largo 
and valuable contributions to the his- 
tory of Protestant and Unitarian Dis- 
sent in their rise and early progress. 
" The Inquirer,** a Weekly Newspaper^ 
devoted to Liberal Politics and Unit- 
arian Christianity; Office, Green Ar- 
bour Court, Old Bailey, London. " The 
Prospective Review,** a Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Theology and Literature, edited 
by Revs. Jas. Martineau, J. H. Thorn, 
John James Tayler, and Charles Wick- 
steed. J. Chapman : London. " Sun- 
day School Penny Magazine," published 
by the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association. £. T, Whitfield: 
London. 
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This body of Christians accepts the 
doctrines and theological writings of 
the late Hon. Emanuel SwedenlxMiyr* 
as a rational and authoritative ezpottr- 
tion of Scripture. The general igno- 
fance respecting this author, the true 
nature and object of his works, and the 
obaracter of his followers, may justify 
a fidler exposition of these and some 
other collateral points, than would 
otherwise comport with the plan of this 
work, or than would be necessary 
in the case of churches of longer stand- 
ing, and hence better known to the 
community. But before proceeding to 
A sketch of its fiuth, it is proper to 
announce, that this church refuses to be 
regarded as one of the many different 
sects into which the general body of 
Christians is unhappily divided; but 

* Emurad was the Km of Jetper Swedberg; 
born near Falilun. Sweden, 16&S. Jesper was 
■erera] veara diaplain to a regiment of caralry, 
flnaOj bishop of Skara, Weat Gothland, and 
aunv yean superintendant of the Swedish 
mlsBon established In £ncland and America. 
He died in 173& 

Emannel Swedberv was bom In Stockholm, 
January 29, 168& He enjoyed early the ad- 
▼antages of a liberal edncatSon, and, being na- 
turally endowed with nncomroon talents for 
the acqnir<nnent of learning; his progress in 
the sciences was rapid and extenslTe. **His 
jonth was maiiced by an uncommon assiduity 
•nd application hi the study of philosophy, 
mathematics, natural history, diemlstry, and 
anatomy, together with the Eastern and 
Eoropean languagea He had an excellent 
memory, quicE conceptlotti^ and a moat dear 
JodgmeuL 

In 171S, he was appointed, by Charles XIL, 
Assessor extraordinary of the MetalUo Col- 
ton. In nia, ha was ennobled by Queen 
Ulrka Eleonora. when be assumed the name of 
Bwedenborg. and took hla seat with the Nobles 
«r the Equeatrlan eider. In the Triennial Aa- 
"roftheStalea HewaamadealUlowby 
of the £ojal Acitfa^r of Sdaacas at 



claims, as the name imports, to possess 
an entirely new dispensation of doc- 
trinal truth, as compared with any of 
the systems which at present prevail. 

*'A new church!" will the reader 
exclaim in wonder or indignation:-— 
"and to supersede the one established by 
Christ in person! Where can be the 
necessity of a new dispensation? — or 
show of reason for a pretension which 
by implication condemns — not one, bul 
all other churches extant?*' And we 
meet the question at the threshold. 
The reasons are many. We can here 
cite but a few — and even these cannot 
be given without reference to opinions 
of other Christians, from which we 
dissent. We would, therefore, premise 
that we desire such reference and such 
dissent may not be interpreted into any 

Stockhohn, as^ had a like honour eonibrred on 
him by foreign socletiea 

He 19 distinguished in the literary, sdentiflc^ 
and theological world, by his numerous publi- 
cations in the Latin langusffe, which give 
8 roof of great genius and profound erudition. 
[e dosed his earthly eareer in London, March 
39th, 1772, in the eighty-fifth year of his aget 
He llred in much esteem with the bishops and 
noblea of his own oouutry ; and hla acquaintance 
was sought after by the most distinguished 
characters In yarious parts of Europe, with 
many of whom he continned to oorreiiiond till 
his death. 

The Rer. Thomas Hartley, a dergrman off 
the Clturch of England. Rector of Winwick, 
Northamptonshire, was Intimatdy acquainted 
with Sweuenborg. and In a letter toafHend. bears 
this testimony of him t ** It may reasonably bo 
supposed that I hare wdghed the character 
of Swedenborg In the scale of my best Judgment 
fhnn the personal knowledge I had of him, 
flnom the best Information I oonld procure con* 
earning him, and fhmi a diligent pierasal of hla 
writings; and, aceordlng thweto^ I have found 
htan to be the soond dinne, the good man. the 
deep plillo»ipher, the uBivwml bcdoIsi^ and th» 
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want of respect to their bolden as 
tDoh, sinoe erroneous opinions may be 
innocenUjr adopted or retained, where 
there has been no full collation of oon- 
flictmg systems. 

There was a time when the followers 
of onr Lord were of one heart and 
one mind; bat now we see them 
divided into Romanists on the one 
hand, and Greeks and Protestants on 
tiie other; and the latter rent into 
manj-coloored and nncompromising 
sections. And if there be a temporary 
or seeming union among them, neutral 
spectators still think or fear that it is 
not becanse they love each other more, 
but Rome less. What is the object of 
any church but to preserve and propa- 
gate the truth for the sake of good? 
And how has the Christian Church 
fulfilled this object? Conceding for 
• the present, what some may actually 
believe, that there has been an uninter- 
rupted succession of Bishops at Rome, 
from Peter to Pius IX., or allowing that 
the line from the Aposdes generally has 
been somewhere preserved through all 
vicissitudes, it will still be apparent 
that the requisition is not fully met 
Quis custodiet custodes ipsost Have 
they been faithful to theur trust? 
Have they kept in purity what was 
committed to their charge r While we 
acknowledge with Protestants, that the 
Church of Rome had become utterly 
corrupt in doctrine and practice before 
the Reformation, the radical differences 
among themselves show that they 
cannot all be right. Nor will it jivail 
to assert that they agree in funda- 
mentals. We know of no such accord- 
ance in any one doctrme, either as to 
the nature of God, the character and 
wants of man, the mode of Divine 
interposition, or the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Christianity lies in ruins, 
and the life of its several fragments is 
only that of the segments of a polypus, 
hopeless of re-union. It must be owned, 
in short, that, if we are to look for 
nothmg better in the future than the 
|)ast, the prospect Is very fax fix>m a 
cheering one. 



Why do we find, after eighteen 
centuries of probation, that Mahom- 
medanism is more extended than 
Christianity, and Heathenism more 
than either? Nay, why did Ma- 
hommed rise at all? and why is the 
conversion of his followers still so 
hopeless? The Cross had once well 
nigh sunk before the Crescent: and, 
though the latter in turn has grown 
pale, the hold of its priesthood on the 
minds of the people is yet unbroken. 
The Koran, Brahminism, and Budd- 
hism — the leading corrupt religions of 
the world — have almost everywhere 
lost their ancient theocratic influence ; 
yet, fallen as they are from the politick 
heavens, and though Providence seems 
thus to have prepared the way for a 
purer faith, — the lives of nominal 
Christians, and the difficulties of hia 
own doctrines, are standing obstacles to 
the success oif the missionary. Why, 
also, have the richly-endowed' churches 
of Europe become so inefficient, and so 
shorn of their influence, that the duties 
which their high claims indicate have 
devolved upon private enterprize, and 
called into being so many new and 
independent associations? Whence 
have come the opinions, doctrines, 
heresies, and schisms, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of disputing books 
which these seventeen hundred years 
have brought forth through the 
whole extent of the Christian world? 
How account for the vast expenditure 
of learning and eloquence, with 
such poor results, among the popula- 
tions of Christian countries? How 
is it that, with a priesthood as 
numerous as the largest armies, and 
older than the dvilization of Europe, 
society is, at this moment, almost 
rocking with the throes of convulsion, 
and menaced with anarchy by its 
untaught and almost hopeless depend- 
ents? To these and other questions 
which might be asked, we can concave 
of no sufficient answer other than this. 
It is, that they who have had the 
control of religion have " erred, not 
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POWSB or 60D«** The faith of 
Christendom — ^no longer a sacred con- 
fidence in **TH£ LOBD OUB RlQH- 

TEOUSiTBSS,'* and oonseqaentlr no 
longer the Divine life corresponding to 
it, has assumed the character of a per- 
eoasiye belief in doctrines of acknow- 
ledged difficalty. Without denying oar 
thanks to those who foaght the battles 
of religions freedom, and restored the 
Word of life to the world, we dare not, 
in the presence of these facts, limit the 
<1eagnation of Babtlon to one citj, or 
to any one class of Christians. *^ AU 
{the Christian Chnrches, sajs Hartley) 
have left the tme, pure, simple religion, 
And teach for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. They are all merchants 
«f the earth, and have set up a king- 
dom of this world. They have all a 
dogmatizing spirit, and persecute such 
as do not receive their mark, and 
worship tJie images which they have 
cetup. 

But should we concede for a moment 
the purity of what is taueht, it is inade- 
quate to the increased demand of the 
general mind. Men outgrow the 
garments of their youth. Philosophy 
and religion are in unnatural conflict : 
and the breach, though courageously 
and ingeniously defended by Bridge- 
water treatises and the like^ is 
daily widening. Every fresh ao- 
oession to knowledge^ each new theory 
in science, is viewed with sus- 
pidon by the Orthodox priesthood — 
and is welcomed or opposed according 
to its bearing on existing creeds. We 
need a new development of Christi- 
anity, in which all parts of knowledge 
shall assume their proper positions. 
We have no dear views of the funda- 
mentals of all religion, as distmgnisbed 
from those of the wiser Heathen and 
Deists. They believed in one God, the 
immortality of the soul, and retribution ; 
and the prevalent systems throw us 
bade on their insufficient ideas. Or 
rather, we an fain to beUeve that, with 
advandng time, we know less and less 
of the trath. If oor present teachers 
know aU that Is oecessai/t free of 



error, why is it that the good and wist 
do not see it ? and if either Protestant 
or Catholic is entitled to exdosive 
ascendency, why has Providence per* 
mitted neither to attain it? 

The growth of the mind, whether 
for good or evil, is a recognised doo* 
trine— its sacred emblem is the tree of 
life, and Nature abounds in similitudes 
of it. The leaves first, then the blos« 
som, and at length the fruit ; first, the 
blade, then the ear, and after that 
the fiill com in the ear. 

It might have been inferred from 
Sacred &ripture itself, that the Tme 
Religion in all its comprehensive depth 
was not offered, nor, for sufficient 
reasons, were its mysteries fully ex« 
plained to the primitive Christians. 
Our Lord sidd to his disciples, " I have 
many things to say unto you, but you 
cannot beiur them now*^ — '*The time 
will come when I will show you plainly 
of the Father." (John xvi. 12, 25.) 
In the effort to understand what was 
already written, doubts and questions 
did arise — and on this very subject. 
Instead of acknowledging their present 
ignorance, angry controversies unhappily 
ensued. Too faithless to trust the 
promise of their Lord, or too impatient 
to wait until they had rendered them- 
sdves worthy of the tme and only 
solntitfti— decisions were made, and by 
Authority f — but such decisions as 
darkened counsel b^ words without 
understandmg I This authority, by 
slow gradations, grew up into a Spiritual 
Despotbm whi<£ overshadowed all 
Chnstendom, and yet was never so 
firmly establbhed but that there always 
had been rebels against the pretended 
infallibility of Rome. That the an* 
tagonist systems of the Reformation 
alM> did not give universal satisfaction, 
is proved, as well by the remaining 
strength of the Papacy, as by the 
growth of numerous bodies of Dis- 
senters, where fineedom of religion is 
allowed, or bv secret Infidelity where it 
is not All these have /ell that some- 
thing — ^that much was wrong, though 
none of them have penetrated to tha 
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root of the evil; — ^ratber, by their on- 
ikilful attempts at Befonn, thej have 
created fresh difficnlties of their own. 
Tet let us be thankful for these signs 
of fresh life, and the appearance of 
the morning redness, jnst disoemible. 
Without some further light, or the 
disturbing influence of poUtical causes, 
the various classes of mind and 
character might have revolved for 
ever in the old curcle of controversies, 
without materially changing their rela- 
tive positions, or satisfactorily deter- 
mining one of the vexed questions of 
theology. But shall Christians, then,-^ 
who profess to believe that the mercy 
of the Lord is infinite, and. that neither 
the gates of hell, nor yet the treason 
or apostacy of one or more of its 
branches, shall prevail against His 
Church — start back with incredulity 
from the bare suggestion, that, in this 
her day of distraction and wandering, 
A new guide should be raised up ? 

Himself had predicted the decline of 
that dispensation, and its utter over- 
throw from its foundations; and that 
he would come again, (Matt, zxiv.) 
by a full revelation, as we believe, 
of Divine Truth; insomuch, that 
every eye should see him, and they 
also which pierced him. Hence, 
the prophet of the future fortunes 
of the church saw in vision " the Holy 
City, New Jerusalem, descending from 
God out of heaven, prepared like a bride 
adorned for her husband ; " — " Behold 
(said he) the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and God himself shall dwell with 
them, and shall be their God." (Rev. 
zxi. 1-5 ) And again * *^ the kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever." (xi. 15.) 
It is for the fulfilment of this promise 
that we believe all things are now 
ready ; and we hold it no sufficient 
objection that the world in general is 
neither aware of the fact^ nor credible 
of the manner of the Lobd's Second 
Advent. 

In aU religious inquirleey the prind- 



pal object should be the hnowledgi o/ 
God, As, if dear ideas are wanting 
here, all subsequent reasoning is dark- 
ened and perplexed, if not entbely 
vitiated. We suppose few will be 
found at the present day to deny, at 
least in words, that God is one, and 
God is good ; and that this is discover- 
able from his works. But the Christian 
is asked yet another question, — and 
surely, when aided by Bevelation, hie 
answer should be full and exact,-— 
'* Who then was that dread, mysteriona 
one that walked the earth more than 
eighteen centuries »nce; and whose 
appearance was the signal for a contest 
of opinions, which has widened and 
extended to our own day?" We 
are well advised that a religion which 
takes the high philosophical ground 
claimed for the New Church, most 
announce its faith in the Deity of the 
Saviour, nnder the disadvantageous 
imputation from a certain school of 
philosophers of abdicating its claims 
upon reason. It will be asked, upon 
what ground we refer them back to 
'* the theology of poets and children," 
and if this is the standard to which we 
propose to rally the friture Church? 
Very different, but equally fngid, will 
be the reception of our reply by the 
various denominations of Christians. 
Yet we answer, without hesitation or 
ambiguity, He was God maijofest in 
THE Flesh. We have no knowledge 
or conception of any other; we wor- 
ship no other; we pray to no other 
for his sake. We have an Apostle's 
assertion that ^^in him dwells aU 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily f^ 
and his own, that "whosoever sees 
Atfit, seeth the Father:" and that he 
hath "aU power in heaven and on 
earth." ♦ The Deist and the Pantheist 
believe in a God diffused through all 
space. It is the Christian's distinction 
to believe that God has manifested 
himself in human form ; visible to his 
disciples after his Besurrection ; and 
since then to the mental eye of every 

• This is the fjudameatal doctrine of tfa« 
New Jerosalem. 
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Christian. The New Chnrch believer 
goes beyond the common faith of 
Christendom, and grounds his doctrines 
in the first principles of a Divine phi- 
losophy, which embraces the heights 
and depths of universal Nature, and 
which connects, especially, physioloey, 
psydiology, and theology in one golaen 
chain. Its examination is distinctly 
challenged. The anthropomorphism 
that ia to be shunned, is not that 
which ascribes body and form to the 
Deitr, (for the human form ia the 
original type from which aU organized 
forms are degradations,) but the malig- 
nant passions of Anger, Wrath, and 
Bevenge, from which, surely, one being 
in the universe ought to be exempt 

But farther^what was the true 
character of man, and the occasion of 
God's becoming incarnate? '*He is 
wholly defiled in all the faculties and 
parts of soul and body,'* says a par- 
ticular creed ;-»** utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil.*' 
Even if not a reflection on his Maker, 
does not this statement leave man 
irresponsible? *'The new-bom iu- 
fiut," says the Pelagian, *^is as pure 
as was the first man before the fall — 
the consequences of whose sin are 
oonfined to his own person.*' If so, 
what need of a Bedeeroer? and why 
do all inevitably degenerate? 

The question then must be answered, 
what did the Saviour accomplish for the 
behoof of man while here? and what con* 
nexion is there between his obedience and 
•nfierings and our benefit ? ** He died 
that be might rise again,*' and ^' thus 
bring life and immortality to light,** 
says the Unitarian ; and so far truly, 
''He died to exhibit God's hatred of 
sin,** says Dr. Mnrdock. ''He did 
wmeihing^^ says Coleridge, "we do 
not and cannot know what^ beyond its 
effects ; and it is not proper that the 
various metaphors by which Paul 
woold iOustrate the manifold oonse- 
qoeDces of the redemptive act, should 
be set op as separate and substantive 
J octrineBi** " Some have attempted to 



trace the connexion, but we do not 
perceive that it is explained in Scrip- 
ture,*' says Bishop Butler, with the 
modesty of a great man who was not a 
dogmatist. "How is this,*' says the 
rigidly orthodox, " need any thing be 
plainer? Our salvation was bought 
and sold, Man having disobeyed the 
law, its honour required that punish- 
ment should fall somewhere, to avert 
the wrath of the Father, who could not 
else be just and merciful. The Son of 
God undertook to mediate between u^ 
and the Father, became incarnate, 
obeyed, suffered penally and in our 
stead; and thus paid the infinite 
debt we had contracted to the law. It 
is not altogether certain whether he 
paid it to the Law, the Father, or the 
Devil ; but he rose, ascended, and now 
intercedes with the Father for the sake 
of his merits^ wounds, and sufferings^ 
to have mercy on the eUcty who, if they 
will only believe all this, will have their 
sins blotted out, and his merits imputed 
to them,*' &a It is impossible to enn* 
merate all the objections which justly 
lie against this whole alleged proceed- 
ing. Enough, that no ingenuity can 
reconcile it, either with the unity of 
the Deity or his attribute of Justice. 
Nor are we singular in rejecting it as 
having no foundation either in reason 
or Scripture properly interpreted. We 
regret that we can only glance at what 
we would offer in lieu thereof, as the 
true doctrine. 

We gather from the allegorical lan- 
guage of the first chapters of Genesis, 
that the early race of men on this earth 
were in open communication with the 
supreme intelligence which either taught 
them what was for their good by a 
sensible internal dictate, or enabled 
them to read it in the outward Creation^ 
as a vast hieroglyph full of Divme 
wisdom. Here we must be understood 
to daim fbeedom and beason for the 
human race in all ages, for we hold 
tliat it was by their exercise this 
primitive people attained such a high 
degree of wisdom and vutue. We have 
no notion of the arbitrary giAs all^cl 
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of finM- grace. The same boontifal and 
all-wise sooroe of eveiy good, who 
makes his son to rise npon &e just and 
upon the unjust, also poors out the 
day-spring of life, and opens up the 
fountains of intelligence with eqoal 
mnnificenoe and impartiality. We 
affirm no sdf-deriyed virtne of man, 
and yet we daim for him the rational 
and fi:ee exercise of eveiy virtue, as if 
it were his own growth and his own 
right It is on the same principle that 
no person is indebted to himself db 
origine^ or even at any given moment, 
for sound lungs and good ur ; and yet 
there is a responsibility here which no 
one will undertake to gainsay, for we 
are free to disobey the laws of good 
health, and we have rationality given 
US to discern the consequences, and so 
to determine our own state. We claim 
the same amount of freedom and reason 
for man in things spiritual, for why 
should we suppose two contradictory 
systems of law originating from the one 
sovereign of the universe? What 
then is evU, and how do we account 
/or its origin f This is much the same 
as asking, what is disease and its 
origin f for as the disregard of the 
laws conducive to natural health, for 
the sake of self-gratification, leads to a 
vidous state of the body, so, and for 
equally good reasons, a disregard of the 
laws conducive to spiritual health, leads 
to a vicious state of the spirit. * The 
first and greatest law in both cases — 
the law which includes all others — is 
the acknowledgment of immutable 
causes and effects, which are never 
deranged by the arbitrary interposition 
of the Divine hand, and which man 
himself can still less have any control 
over. The disregard of this law con- 
sists in acting as if such causes were in 
independent operation, as if they would 
adapt themselves to human caprice, and 
the natural effects would not follow, 
sooner or later, on disobedience ;— in 
short, that man is the deity and not 
God; thus, that he is not the subject 
and recipient of the Divine gifts, but 
the creator and source of tiiem. The 



practical consequences of such a phan- 
tasy are obvious. The man who begina 
by thinking that he is his own health 
and life, mJl end by disregarding the 
laws which can alone secure health and 
life to him ; and as these laws are 
absolutely beyond the control of his 
will, and produce their effects with the 
same constancy that the earth travels 
round the sun, he must eventually 
suffer for his temerity. In things 
physical, the penalty is disease and 
natural death. In things spiritual, it ia 
called evil or sin, and ends in spuitnal 
death. 

Is it asked, '^ Why was this permit- 
ted?" We answer, "It could not 
have been prevented without the de- 
struction of mankind." Evil is neces- 
sarily incidental to every probationary 
system. Until we upset the axiom, 
'^That it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be at the same 
time," it is no derogation fh)m Onmipo- 
tence to say, that it could not do 
things so contradictory as to convert 
man into a machine, and still preserve 
his freedom, and we have already 
stated our conviction that fireedom and 
reason are the essential human attri- 
butes. The nature of the fall, as just 
indicated, will evince that it was not 
sudden and total, as generally supposed, 
but a gradual decline, precisely analo- 
gous to the gradual breaking up of tht 
body, and the transmission of hereditary 
diseases, and predispositions to disease. 
Here is the principle. The fall at the 
commencement was precisely what it la 
now, when we observe a strong tempta* 
tion at length yielded to, and the evil 
indulged so that it becomes a habit, 
and the habit descend to the children, 
and the children*s children, until its 
descent is stopped by a stronger will or 
a more enlightened understanding. 
Freedom and reason, indeed, always 
keep men to equilibrio^ so that they 
have the power of choosing between 
good and evil, but the latter must needs 
increase in proportion as their choice 
inclines to it rather than good : Just as 
ddirium-tremenSf for example, may be 
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hdd to inoreflM in the degree that 
men depart from sobriety. In both 
eases it may be seen that eveiy man is 
free to choose his own oou^ and jet 
that the danger to society in general, 
and proportionally to its individoal 
members, is greatly augmented. In 
that Diyine aSegoiy which represents 
the homan race partalung of the mixed 
fruit of good and evil, contrary to an 
express command, the infringement of 
the fixed laws condncive to the scales 
health* and its whole train of conse- 
quences, is darkly hinted at The 
expulsion from Paradise, — ^what is that 
but the departure of man from the Eden 
of the social affections and the high 
wisdom which he enjoyed in communion 
with his Maker, until, in course of 
time, we contemplate the race demora- 
lised, and human liberty and rationality 
threatened, in their very principles, by 
the preponderance of eyil influences. 

iiid did their merciful Parent desert 
them here? AUsl the creatures had 
hurt themselyes, and not him, by their 
foUy. They had clothed over the 
heavenly humanity, which was their 
birthright, with all eyil, and now the 
once &ir temple of the human spirit 
might be well described as the hold of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird. No great 
and shining exemplar of the human 
vuines could now be raised up as in the 
days of the patriarchs; humanity, in 
the gross, was corrupt, and the Divine 
could no longer be represented in it. 
It was in this extremity that He who 
had brought forth man out of his own 
fulness in the beginning of time, now 
brought forth all the fulness of his 
godhead into man by becoming incar- 
nate ; and thus manifested the original 
of idl things human in the body that he 
assumed and glorified. The great and 
fatal result of the decline from virtue 
was the invasion and occuoation of 
every hnman principle, and, conse- 
quently, of the humanity itself origin- 
aDr breathed out fix>m God by evil 
•iwits, whose influence was so enor- 
mady inoreaaedi that they began to 



work theur dark purposes in the veiy 
bodies of men, now dispossessed of the 
true humanity which ought to have 
occupied them. The great and crown- 
ing act of redemption, on the other 
hand, consisted in the expulsion of 
these enemies, by the Father of all, 
himself entering into the humanity, and 
overcoming all evil therein, and ever 
after remaining united with it. Such 
a redemption, in the very nature of the 
case, is universal, and can have nothing 
in common with certun doctrines whi(£ 
we need not further particularize. 

We say then, that we know of no 
son of God bom fh)m eternity. That 
title should idone be predicated of the 
human nature bom in time, (Luke L 
35,) at first properly termed the son of 
Mary, though afterwards chan^^ 
Physiologists know that a man receives 
his soul firom his father, and his body 
fix)m his mother. As the latter was 
produced without the intervention of 
an earthly father, (Luke i. 80-35,) our 
Lord coidd have had nothing corres- 
ponding with a human soul ; but was 
animated directly by the Divinity in* 
stead. (Mai. iii. 1 ; com. John ii. 21 ; 
Heb. X. 5.) We lUcewise believe that 
the human mind has three several 
degrees: the natural^ serving as the 
baius of the other two, which are suc- 
cessively opened. The body or humanity 
of the Lord, including the natural mind, 
being derived fh>m an imperfect mother, 
partook of her infirmity, (Job xiv. 4,) 
was subject to temptation ; (Matt. iv. 
1-8; xxii. 18; Heb. iv. 15; com. 
Jas. i. 13, and Ex. zxxiii. 20,) and 
had tendency to sin. It was by sub- 
mitting to temptation in all possible 
variety, and by a successful resistance 
in every case, that this human nature 
was perfected, (Heb. ii. 10, 18,) 
glorified, (John xiiL 81, 32; xvii. 6; 
xiL 27, 28 ; Luke xxiv. 26,) or made 
Divine. This process was gradual^ 

iLuke iL 40, 52,) and any seeming 
ifference between the Father and him- 
self was previous to its oompletioiL 
Indeed, his whole life was a combat 
with an infernal ioflueaoei (Jjul IxiiL 
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t-9; lix. 16, 17; Jer. xlvL 6, 
10; PaaL xlv. 8-7; John xiL 31; 
xyL 11 ; xvi. S3 ; Luke x. 18 ; Rev. 
i. 180 in which he was progressively 
victonoos, not for himself alooe, but 
for man also, on the tme principle of 
overcoming evil with good. The ten- 
dency of w soul is generally to as- 
similate the body to itself. In his case, 
when the principles of the infirm 
humanity, with their corresponding 
forms, were successively pu< ojf during 
temptations. Divine forms were put on 
in their stead. The passion of the 
cross was only the last and most direful 
of all those temptations when the 
warfare was finished, (John xiz. 30,) 
and the union between the human and 
Divine nature was complete and recip- 
rocal, (John xviL 10, 21 ;) for we 
cannot suppose that he who had told 
his disciples not to fear them which 
kill the body, had any terror him- 
self of mortal suffering. Thence- 
forth his Divine Humanitt became 
the fit residence, the appropriate 
organ from which the Holy Spirit, or 
new Divine inflaence, operates through- 
out creation. (John vii. 39 ; xx. 22.) 
And thereafter all appearance of per- 
sonality separate from the Father is 
merged in this indissoluble union; or 
rather, he is f^ person of the Father. 
(Heb. 1. 8.) His sufferings, therefore, 
had no merit as such, but were inci- 
dental to the only possible way in 
which he could act contrary to the evil 
that was in the humanity he had 
assumed, and are neither to be regarded 
as a penal infliction endured by him as 
man^s substitute, nor as constituting 
the redeeming act itself. His merit, 
in short, consisted in that exercise of 
Divine power and virtue, whereby he 
glorified human nature in himself, and 
healed, restored, and elevated it into 
newness of life in his creatures. This 
merit of righteousness is a satisfaction 
to his father, (if these symbolic expres- 
sions are to be retained,) because it 
anwers the cravings of the divine love 
within him. 

Here, then, is the one God in one 



person; in whom, nevertheless, W9 
acknowledge a trinity ; for the Father 
dwells in the Son, and the Holy ^irit 
proceeds /rom Him, as the Divine love 
dwells in the Divine wisdom, and the 
Spurit of Truth proceeds fix)m it 

The whole Word of God in its ce2n- 
tial Qt highest sense, explains in its 
progress this the most stupendous event 
that ever occurred in the universe. It 
is Divinely shadowed forth in the lives 
of the patriarchs ; more clearly in the 
acts and sufferings of the prophets; 
but most particularly in the afflictions 
of David, the ^reat representative of 
the Lord, as expressed in the book of 
Psalms. In the New Testament it is 
briefly but plainly asserted. 

It was not then any selfish regard 
'^to his own glory," which led to this 
grand expedient, but " in his love and 
his pity he redeemed ns." There 
never was any "conflict" between 
his attributes. The justice of God is 
but his goodness in restorative action. 
He does not demand the punishment of 
an innocent substitute. (Gen. xviiL 
25; £z. xviii. 20.) He requires our 
repentance and reformation alone. 
(Jer. xviii. 7i 8; Isa. Ivi. 7; Luke 
xxiv. 47-8 ; Acts v. 80-1 ; 1 John 
i. 9.) It is not enough barely to 
believe all this, though true ; to repent 
in extremity ; or to confess our sins in 
the gross. Man must examine himself 
in detail ; fight against his evils in the 
strength of the Lord ; follow the great 
exemplar; (Matt x. 88; xvi. 24; 
xix. 28; 1 Fet. ii. 21-2; John xii. 
26 ; 1 Cor. x. 13 ; 2 Cor. in. 17, 18 ; 
iv. 16;) and thus, by an union of 
faith, charity, and good works, without 
attaching any merit to eiUier^ ^^ work 
out his own salvation,'* or qualify* 
himself for happiness. We know of no 
shorter road to heaven. A God of 
truth wiU not impute to us either the 
good or evil which was not and could 
not have been done by us. (£z. xviiL 
20, 21.) And though aU are predes* 
tinated to heaven, yet none trill be 
forced to accept it; nor will any be 
elected but by that principle of spiritual 
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affinity, wbioh leads those, who are bj 
reformation and regeneration made like 
him, to choose flim freely and recipro- 
cally. In a reasonable service, man 
need not be lightened into a slavish 
compliance; and cannot be passive^ 
but mnst co-operate with his Maker, 
who continnally gives him the power 
to obey his commands, and provides 
the means of salvation for all, nay, for 
the TeiT HeaOien^ who are only re- 
sponsible for the employment of snch 
advantages as they possess. (John ix. 
41; Acts X. 85; Bom. IL 13-15; 
v. 13.) Infants, being incapable of 
sinning, are all saved. (James L 14, 
15 ; Dent zxiv. 16 ; Matt. xviiL 10, 
14.) As the ability to keep the 
commands is constantly afforded, vol- 
untary perseverance, and constant 
Tigilance, are as little as could be 
expected in return. Who then can esti- 
mate the importance of regeneration, 
when we reflect that man is by eve^ 
thou^t, word, and act of his liie 
drawrag his own portrait and forming 
his own state for eternity ? When we 
know that outward realities are but 
shadows compared with our own inward 
imaginations and desires ; and that we 
are either good or bad, and, therefore, 
aUeady in conjunction either with 
heaven or with hell, according as these, 
and yet deeper principles are working 
within us. 

When death— >which is not hi itself a 
curse, but a natural stage in the pro- 
gress of man, that termmates his pro- 
bationary state, — when death once 
separates the soul from the material 
\>ody, the latter wiO never be resumed; 
<1 Cor. XV. 50; Matt. xui. 31, 82; 
PhiL L 21, 23 ; Luke xxiii. 43 ; com. 
Rev. iL 7;) and the former rises up a 
spiritual body, in a spiritual world, 
adwBted U> its new and permanent 
condition. (Luke xvi. 22-4 ; ix. 30 ; 
1 Cor. XV. 44; Rev. xxiL 8, 9.)* 

* Fbr A fkiD diteoMlOB of this uaA •ooo other 
polnti of doctrino to which wo cui here hut 
UttJe mora than adToit, wo would refer the 
rrader to **Noble1i Appeol In hohalf of the New 
Chnrch,** oimI to n reoentlr pabUihod work, 
MtltM **lho Klneteoith CentuT.*' 



Indeed, the spirit is the man himself; 
and most men, being of mixed charao* 
ter, enter, at death, the intermediate 
state, or first receptacle of departed 
spirits. Here dissimulation is not long 
permitted. The hypocrite is stripped 
of his mask— erring piety is instructed 
in the truth. After abiding for a 
period sufficient to develop the real 
state, the individual is advanced to 
heaven, or descends to hell, and be« 
comes an **• angel *' or " devil ** accord- 
ingly. We know of no angels or devils 
other than those who were once men, 
(Judg. xiii. 6, 10, 11 ; Dan. ix. 21 ; 
John XX. 12 ; Rev. xxi. 17 ; xxii. 8, 
9 ;) for we recognize no other 
intelligent and rationial beings in the 
universe but God, and the human 
race in perpetual progress or descent. 
We cannot conceive of an hybrid, 
apocryphal, winged order, superior to 
men ; least of aU would we ascribe an 
empire to anv prince of darlmess, and 
invest the devil with some of the 
highest attributes of Divinity I With 
regard to the happiness of heaven, we 
can form no conception of any greater 
monotony or sameness than in this 
worid, but rather a more extended and 
richer variety of satisfactions. *'The 
serenity of the air, the fineness of the 
seasons, the joy of light, the melody of 
sounds, the beauty of colours, the 
fingrance of smells, the splendour of 
precious stones, — ^what are these but 
heaven itself breaking through the veO 
of this world manifesting itself in snch 
a degree, and raying forth in these 
delightful varieties so much of its own 
nature?** There can be no personal 
sameness either in these worlds of 
light, and no want of marked char- 
acter or distinguished genius. The two 
grand divisions of human kind are 
those which are marked by a prepon- 
derance of the affections or of the Intel* 
Icct Within these limits the modifies* 
tions of character are innumeraUe. 
As many classes are fonned in Uia 
other life, where like consorts with like. 
Here, too, a like distinction is drawn 
between tha kingdom of the good and 
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tii6 kingdom of the wise. ^ And we are 
told Uiere are three gradationa in each, 
answering to the three degrees of the 
mind, or to those angels whose pre- 
dominating characteristic is respectively 
love, wisdom, or simple obedience to whi^ 
is good and true. As to the evD, with the 
aingle remark that analogous diferences 
and grades obtain also among them, 
we wiUingl/ draw the veil over the 
melancholj scenes in which thej dwelL 

In sight of these phenomena, and 
oar declared faith in their being a 
veritable rehition of things heard and 
seen by one privileged man in the 
ooarse of ages, the qaestion will be 
asked. Who is Emannel Swedenborg, 
that we should be expected to receive 
them on his authority or credibility? 
We must confess that the demand is 
natural and reasonable; and we only 
request that his claims be not dismissed 
without examination. His pretensions 
are extraordinary, and the more im- 
portant if just. We have indicated but 
a small part of them, and conveyed but 
a faint idea of their magnitude. Let us 
distinctly state that he presents himself as 
Uie herald of the Lord's second advent 
in a new dispensation of doctrinal 
truOiy and the proclaimer of a great 
consequent change in the state of the 
world. In evidence of the first, he 
ofifers (what no one else has ever given) 
a rational, complete, and consistent 
interpretation of the Word of God. Of 
the second, the nations have already 
been famished with a fearful proof in 
tlie revolutionary flood which has suc- 
cessively swept over' the whole of 
Christendom. And if the tide has 
sometimes appeared to recede, it has 
only returned with a fresh impetus, and 
afforded additional proof that ^'the end 
is not yet,'* though it may be near at 
band. Even at this hour, from every 
quarter of the horizon, may be seen the 
douds which betoken a second storm, 
and a more tumultuous war of opinions 
than the world has yet witnessed; 
ostensibly, because in the ultimate 
effects, upon questions of political and 



social import, but virtnally on that 
subject which occupies the centre of 
eveiy man*s mind, and modifies his 
views of all others. Swedenborg al- 
leges that he was prepared for this 
office from his early youth; and 
that, as a necessary and crowning 
qualification, like the prophets, and 
seers, and Apostles of old, his spirit- 
ual eyes were opened, and he was 
admitted, as to his interior man, 
into the spiritual world, with permis- 
sion to reveal a portion of what he saiv 
and heard.* (Ex. xxiv. 9-11 ; Num. 
xxiv. 8 ; 1 Sam. ix. 9 ; I Kings xviii. 
12 ; 2 Kings vi. 17 ; Zech. L 8-18 ; 
ii. 1 ; iv. 23 ; Ez. xL 1, 24 ; viiL 8 ; 
iil 12, 14 ; Dan. viii. 1, 2 ; ix. 21 ; 
X. 1, 7, 8 ; Acts viu. 89 ; x. 11-18 ; 
2 Cor. xii. 1, 6, 7 ; Rev. i. 10, 12, 
13, and passim.) We say not that he 
was inspired in the proper sense of 
that term, or that his writings ar& 
additions to Scripture, whose canon 
has long been complete, and ** settled 
ill heaven.^* But we do believe he waa 
illuminated from the fountain of aU 
light — with a conscious perception of 
that source — to understand the true 
meaning of what was already writteru 
Thus his was not a new revelation in 
the sense of being different from the 
old, but a revelation of its essential 
import and nature ; showing its founda- 
tion profoundly laid in the universal 
nature of things, and especially of 
intellectual being. The language of 
Revelation exist^, and had become a 
dead tongue. Swedenborg, greater 
than a Champollion, has given us the- 
grammar and dictionary by which to 
read it, with the express dedaratioa 
that they were no discovery of his own^ 
but communicated to him from heaven* 
To those who profess to give his 
doctrines a fair hearing, yet feel a 
repugnance to his supernatural preten- 
sions, we can say, that nearly the 
whole of his present disciples can sym« 

• To the objection that ** Paul did not repeal 
what tie saw and heard In the spbltnal world,** 
it has been briefly but sufficiently answered 
that Ezekiel, Zochariah, Daniel, Peter, aoe 
Johndidb 
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paihize witli fhem, fbr it was in spite 
of the latter that they yielded their 
fiuth to the former. It was not till 
they had waght a good reason why 
they should not receiye them that they 
found none, but mnch internal eyidence 
instead — ^both of their tmth and yalne. 
We know too well the spirit of this 
Saddnoeean age not to appreciate such 
an obstacle. And yet none who receiye 
the Scriptnre can deny the possibility 
of soch oommonications— besides that, 
dnrinff life, he gaye proof of snch 
knowkdge on other subjects, satisfac- 
tory to jndidous persons previously 
incredulous.* To such as concede this 
possibility, and have not dosed their 
minds against eyidence, we present the 
argument in a nutshell. 

Our Lord, before his ascension, an* 
nounoed a judgment to come. We 
need not state with what accompani- 
ments Christians haye antidpated this 
scene. If, then, the material body rise 
not again — ^if the material earth be 
neyer destroyed (and we inyite their 
attention to the proof of both) — where 
can this judgment take place but in 
that world to which the spirits of men 
are hastening ? If there, could it be 
yisible to the natural eyes of men ? If 
not, may it not have been already 
aecompUskedt For aught they can 
tell, it may be so. And if so, of course 
it must be important that men on earth 
be apprixed of it, or tiiae it would not 
haye been predicted. How could the 
information be imparted^ except by a 
▼oice from heayen, or by some credible 
indiyidual who was permitted to wit- 
ness it? If, then, from the changed 
and chan^ng state of the world, we 
belieye this last to haye been the case, 
are not objectors bound to show that 
bis testimony on this and other allied 
topics has internal eyidence of fiilse- 
hm>d, and no analogy to what we 
ahready know to be true? Sweden- 
boig was a philosopher; it is not 

• Kb pnoTof thl% iM Bobttft LUb of Sweden- 
taiv, or Nobto't Appeal, aee. t. pert Sd, end the 
eeHecttoi of DoatmnU edited in bigUnd bj 
JL H. Smitheon, end ealerged aad edited in 



probable that he was self-decdyed. 
Swedenborg was of independent for- 
tune; he had no yulgar motiye to 
deceiye: he was, moreoyer, a gentle- 
man — ^he would not, if he could. ITo 
was of sincere and simple manners ; he 
could not, if he woula. Nay, he well 
knew that, for a time, his name would 
be cast out as eyil ; and yet he shrunk 
not from his high mission. He did 
not^ like Anthony or Bernard, macerato 
himself with penance until reason was 
driven from her throne. And if 
imagination^that universal solvent of 
sudi difficulties — is to account for all 
the phenomena in his case, we must still 
say, that she has wrought greater mar- 
vds in him than in any other man 
known to htstoiy. Every lawyer 
knows that it is the most difficult of 
feats to frame the briefest dronmstan^ 
tial narrative, which shall be at onco 
fabulous and consistent; and shall 
he be called ** impostor" or *^ insane,** 
in whose thirty yolumes, published 
through twenty-seyen years, no scru- 
tiny has ever discovered a contradic- 
tion? and that too, when he never 
speaks conjecturally, or with doubt, 
but announces his views with all 
positive directness? We can conjec- 
ture the bearing of his friend of forty 
years,— >the Swedish Prime Minister, 
Count Hopken, — towards such aa 
would inquire of him concerning " tho 
amiable enthusiast!'* as he might 
have asked in turn — ^^What sort of 
specimen of that tame monster they 
expected to find in this man of prodi- 
gious learning and science, — of which 
he was yet the master and not tho 
slaye, — whose unsullied honour, whoso 
knowledge of mankind, and whose 
varied experience in life, had made 
him the companion of sages, of pincea 
and nobles, of statesmen and heroes, 
and whose memory was honoured with 
exalted eulogy, through the representa* 
tive of the highest scienUfic body of his 
countiy?*** And the reproof would 

* See the Ghereller Sendelli EnloclQni on 
Swedenborg; beibre the Swedlah Acedemy of 
Sdenoee, i»rdlxed to the **Fottr litsHInf Deo* 
~«r the New Church 
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probablj M pownleM on such hearert, 
who, forgetting that a fair tablet ia 
better for insoription than a blotted 
sheet, wonld etili be incredslon8» that 
the man who was called to illuminate 
all the dark places of theology should 
have been trained in snch a schooL 

Here, then, we might rest onr caae ; 
(mt tiiere is another aspect in which it 
ahonld be viewed. This faith has 
nothing to fear from the progress of 
knowlrage in any of its branches. The 
advance of science never can expel the 
Deity from his own universe, while we 
believe that ^^ Preservation is continual 
creation." Discoveries in geology have 
no terrors for as. We do not believe 
that the world was made out of nothing^ 
or in six natural days; nor do we 
undertake to account for a literal flood 
which covered the highest mountains, 
or the ark which floated upon its waters, 
and the difficulties connected with it. 
Modem views of astronomy — with which 
all the eloquence of Chalmers cannot 
recondle modem views of the atone- 
ment—are but part and parcel of 
our fliith. Seeing no reason why 
Jehovah, if he took flesh at all, should 
not assume it here, we ofier them good 
and abundant reasons why he should ; 
as also why the Word, which, in its 
letter, was written on this earth, in its 
spirit may be useful to men of all 
worlds of which he is Lord. The 
nascent sciences of Phrenology and 
Mesmerism, and the essential principles 
of Physiognomy are necessarily con- 
tained in a system which makes the 
whole universe, down to the smallest 
blade of grass and the least particle of 
dust, the signature and expression of 
internal facts and principles. The higher 
phenomena of clairvoyance, while they 
are readily explained by his philo- 
sophy, have been supposed in turn 
to throw a light on the supposed 
mysteries of his own case. In truth it 
is here alone that we can find — what 
we seek in vain elsewhere — clear views 
of the nature and operation of mind, a 
perfect system of philosophy combined 
With a perfect system of religi>)n — 



thongh the former is yet to be popighr- 
iaed and illustrated to the common 
apprehension. Hence also shall tbe 
laws of Nature be ultimately traced to 
theur source in the power and provi- 
dence of Deity. Here, too, at last maj 
we hope to find a '* standard of taste ;** 
just and oomprehensive canons of 
criticism in the arts; and, in coming 
ages, a new literature expository of 
the whole ; and much of the old defe- 
cated, and presented with a new aspect 
and meaning. 

Are we not then justified in hoping 
that the ideal of a trae, well-balanced 
Christian may be again restored and 
carried to even higher perfection than 
has yet been realized ? And yet this 
is a liberal doctrine. It does not damn 
for mere error of the head. It aima 
against a thousand panic fears, pro- 
motes a spirit of cheerful piety, fixes 
and simplifies the objects of the afieo- 
tions, while it encourages an intelli- 
gent activity m aU nsefiU channels. In 
this it accords with the spirit of the 
age, which protests agiunst gloomj 
dogmas, and demands a show of 
reason for its faith. Under this sys- 
tem there can be no representative 
priesthood, or, if one should lift its 
head, it can never acquire a dangerons 
ascendancy. Goodness, intelligence, 
mental culture, genius, and devotion 
are henceforth the ministers of holy 
things. The shadow cannot be in the 
same place where the substance itself 
is. Authority, order, troth, righteoos- 
ness, conscience, are one and the same 
thing. Honour to the teaching minis- 
ters of this religion, to the future 
priesthood that mil instract others to 
do without them! — they who say 
aflier every homily: *^Seek and ye 
shall find ; knock and it shall be opened 
unto youJ*^ 

He, then, who proves his to be the 
"Keligion of good sense,"* shonld 
not be met as an Ishmaelite whose 
hand is against every man ; but rather 
as a guide through a tangled forest, or 

• See tbe woric of M. Edonaid Bicher, with 
ihlstiaflb 
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the peaoe^maker, wlio sliows a common 
gromid on which friends long at van- 
anoe may at last meet and shj^e hands. 
For the litenuy, scientific, and offi- 
cial career of Swedenborg, and for the 
titles of his earlier pablications, we 
would refer the reader to any accessible 
biography. It is sufficient to observe 
here, that, with the exception of a 
smaD Tolnme of poems and two classi- 
cal dissertations, they relate chiefly to 
suljects of pure or mixed mathematics, 
or certain branches of physics. For 
twenty years before, his attention was 
exclusively given to sacred duties — his 
speculations dwelt chiefly on the higher 
philosophy of Nature and of man. The 
woiks which, during this interval, he 
gave to the worid — ^save two extensive 
treatises on subjects connected with his 
department of assessor of the royal 
board of mines — all partook of that 
character, and won for him a European 
reputation among the scientific of his 
day. They are severally entitled, 
^* PhiloBophy reasoning concerning the 
Infinite and Final Cause of Creation,** 
«* The Prindplea of Natural Things,'* 
*« The Animal Kingdom,** and ** Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom ; ** the 
last including a dissertation on Psych- 
ology — as the first did ^*0n the 
Mechanism of the Intercourse between 
the Soul and Body.** Being written in 
Latin, they have ever since been 
favourably known to a learned few; 
but, having been translated and well 
edited, are now presented in an English 
dress to the public, who will thus be 
enabled to judge whether those judidons 
or partial friends are to be credited, 
who say they neither are, nor are 
likely to be superseded by any thing 
since written on the same subjects. 
Besides these, he had projected and in 
part executed a number of other works 
in completion of his Physiology and 
Psychology— as also of his philosophical 
theoiy of Nature ; but the manuscripts 
were left unpublished by himself— 
though yet, as we hope, to be drawn 
from their long repose. Some indeed 
bave recently 1^ printed* 



His very remarkable book, **The 
Worship and Love of God,** may bo 
described as the golden hinge upon 
which his philosophical writings fold 
back, and open the vista of the 
heavenly worlds ; or, as a noble stairs 
case ascending firom the courts bdow 
to the audience chamber of a magnifi- 
cent palace. It contains, in common 
with his later writings, much of the 
philosophical ground upon which what 
we may call hu own intellectual system 
is based ; but the figures which move 
in these scenes, and the starry sky 
arched over them, indicate a new depth 
of thought. It is by no means an 
especial exhortation to a life of piety 
and prayer, but rather an doquent 
descant on the creation of the world, 
and the original state of man ; and 
wants nothing but measure to consti- 
tute it a poem of the highest order of 
excdlence — ^its charms being the more 
abiding, in that its substance is truth. 

We have a suffident warrant to 
speak thus of Swedenborg's philoso- 
phical writings, in the fact that he 
himsdf always regarded his whole 
previous course and mental disdpline 
as an unconscions preparation for the 
important spiritual function, which 
occupied the last twenty-nine years of 
his life— from 1745 to 1772. We 
mean the writing and pubUshing the 
series of works which unfold the truths 
of the new dispensation. These may 
be conveniently thrown into four 
dasses — Doctrinal, Sacred Metaphysics 
or Divine Philosophy, Expository, and 
lastly, treating of the nature and laws 
of the Spiritual World and the state of 
Man after Death. Besides these there 
are also certain posthumous publicatione 
of each kind. Of the first class, the 
small tract, entitled ** The New Jem- 
salem and its Heavenly Doctrine** 
gives a view in miniature of the entire 
system. Certain leading heads of 
doctrine were afterwards expanded into 
separate' treatises, as ** Concerning the 
Lord," "The Sacred Scriptures,** 
-Faith,** «Ufe,-«~ "' 
Tme Christian 
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a complete bodr of theology, as 
eontrasted with tnoee of both Catho- 
llos and Fkotestants, was the last he 
published* it having been preceded hj 
a *^ Brief Exposition " of the doctrine, 
and followed bj a ^* Goronis, or Appen- 
dix." To the second class may be 
refened '^ The Divine Love and Wis- 
dom," " Divine Providence," " Influx, 
or the Natore of the Interoonrse be- 
tween Sonl and Body," and the 
treatise on "Gonjagial Love." The 
third and fiur the largest portion of his 
works, embracing alx>at two-thirds of 
the whole, comprise "Arcana Godestia," 
(an exposition of the internal sense of 
Genesis and Exodus,) '^Apocalypse 
Revealed,** and "Apocalypse Ex- 
plained '* — ^the last a posthnmons pub- 
lication, though prepared by himself 
for the press. Another tract ^ves 
briefly "The Internal Sense of the 
Prophets and Psalms : " and there has 
been recently published from bis MSS. 
an exposition of the remaining histori- 
cal books of the Word according to the 
same principles. Besides these, there ia 
a small tract, entitled "The White 
Horse of the Apocalypse." The first 
and third of those named above inci- 
dentiJIy explain a large portion of 
Scripture besides that of which they 
expressly treat. And the writings 
entire contain the meaning of the 
whole. It is very commonly supposed 
that most of his books are such as 
would properly come under the fourth 
dass; though, m truth, they make 
scarce a tenth of the series. The 
distinct treatises are on " Heaven and 
HeD," " The Last Judgment," which, 
he says, took place in 1757, and "The 
Earths iu the Universe." Many things 
of the same kind are interspersed 
through his other works, as also through 
his Spiritual Diary, the publication of 
which, for the first time, is just com- 
pleted. 

The Rev. Mr. Hartley, a minister of 
the Church of England, and a personal 
friend of the author*8, was one of the 
first to make his writings known in a 
popular tongue. Subsequently, all 



the theological works pnt forth by 
Swedenborg himself (two or three 
excepted) were translated into En- 
glish by the Rev. John Clowes, of the 
Churdi of England, and, for sixty-two 
yean, rector of St John's, l^chester 
-—a man who, with distinguished 
talents and learning, is believed, from 
the concurring testimony of all who 
knew him, to have made as great 
progress in the regenerate life as any 
one of his day. He embraced these 
principles after his ordination, and we 
may presume that his mind was pre- 
pared for their reception, by lus fiunili- 
arity with the earnest and eloquent 
appeals of the non-juror, William Law. 
He was of that dass of New-chnrdi- 
men who, without suppressing theii 
sentiments, or preaching or praying 
in violation of them, do not think 
it necessaiy to abandon their present 
connections, unless required to do so 
by their ecclesiastical superiors. The 
case of Mr. Clowes was brought 
to the notice of his bishop, (the late 
Dr. Porteus,) who, on full conference 
with him, declined either to remove or 
censure him. Rare and most honour* 
able example of spiritual integrity on 
the one side, and liberality on the 
other I " The Apocalypse Explained " 
was translated by the Rev. William 
Hill, and other smaller treatises by 
various hands, the whole being edited 
afresh, and kept before the public in 
uniform series, at the present time, by 
a society instituted for the purpose In 
1810. The complete series have re- 
ceived a French version, and, in part^ 
a German one, not to mention the 
commencement which has been made 
in other tongues, among which, we 
believe, Swedish and Spanish may- 
be numbered. No one acquainted 
with the subject can doubt that 
they are destined to appear, and 
that at no distant period, in all the 
more important languages of Europe 
and the East. 

It is known that there are disciples 
of Swedenborg in Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, several of the Geiman States^ 
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Switzerland, in France, Great Britun, 
in the United States, in several of the 
West India Isles, in India, in Anstralia, 
at the Cape of Gk>od Hope, and at one 
or two points in South America. On 
the continent of Europe thejr generally 
oontinne, in the absence of relidouf 
toleration, attached to their national 
chorches. In France and England 
there are two classes: those who 
remain thus undistmguished, and those 
who have separated. Their numbers, 
except in the last case, are difficult to 
be ascertun^, though thought to be 
greater than the public generaUjr are 
aware of. From hence it would appear, 
that this doctrine has not made Teiy 
rapid progress in the world. While its 
adnerents admit the fact, it does not 
shake their fiiith in the truth of the 
system. As much might have been 
anticipated, from the tardy reception 
which awaited innovations in other 
branches of knowledge, though both 
true and important. We were also 
taught by our author that, for a time, 
but few would believe his report, that 
the church in its bfant state would 
remain, as it were, in the wilderness, 
and encounter pecdiar opposition from 
the faith which prevails in Europe. 
Another consideration is the fact, that 
these doctrines demand a reception in 
heart and life rather than an outward 
institution, and, when such is deemed 
neoessaiy, admit of the utmost freedom 
in tiie form and manner. The external 
churdi or religion of the natural man, 
is often remarkable for its rapid and 
wide extenmon, when it appears under 
a new development ; not so the prin- 
ciples of an internal religion, which, if 
true, must be of eternal duration, and 
comparatively difficult of reception. 
All things conndered, the wonder rather 
1b, that those who announced their fiuth 
in the disclosures of Swedenborg, and 
in these principles, were not over- 
whelmed hy the tide of obloquy which 
generallr set in upon them, tiie deser- 
tion of friends, ana the perMontion with 
which they have met ntmi surrounding 

Thsgr who have en- 



deavoured to institute these doctrines 
as a ** Church," have seen it exposed 
to suspicion, contempt, and ridicule in 
nearly every form that they could 
attach to a religious body. It has 
had neither wealth, nor rank, nor 
power, nor patronage, nor the prestige 
of popularity on its side. And against 
all these it has declined to use some of 
the ordinary means of propagation — it 
being a cardinal maxim with its 
teachers " always to respect the freedom 
of others,'* and not to press on them 
truths which they were not prepared to 
receive, and of which such had better 
remain in ignorance, lest they should 
profane them. 

The uniform and unequivocal declar- 
ation of Swedenborg was, that ^^his 
doctrine ** was '* revved from heaven.** 
But it does not, therefore, follow, that 
he anticipated any thing like a revoln* 
tionary, and certainlv not an immediate, 
change in the ohun& organization then 
extant. He points indrnd to the pro- 
bability of the new diBpensation being 
received by the Gentiles, rather than 
the nations of Christendom ; and they 
who know how long the Orientid 
peoples have been stationary, how 
widely a philosophical religion was 
once extended among them, what its 
remains are at the present time, and 
how impervious they are to the opera- 
tions of Christian missions, must regard 
such an expectation with profound 
interest Be this as it may, his views 
were freely imparted to the bishops of 
his own country ; and as Germany had 
been the cradle of the Reformation, and 
Britain was then, as now, the centre of 
Protestant activity, his works were 
presented to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of both countries. Thus, as Chris- 
tianity had been first offered to the 
Jews, so were its internal doctrines now 
held out to the Chiistians. They were 
in general coldly received by the digni- 
taries, who have ever been ultm-consep* 
vative ; but fix>m a few of the inferior 
dergy, and more of the bdty, the bomi 
met with a more mtefril reception. 
These, weaiy of all otiiv teadui^b 
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iQCOgnued ihk new and brilliant light. 
These men were not ignorant of the 
paet, or of what still snirived, and yet 
they accounted this wonderfVd body of 
doctrine as the greatest spiritnal trea- 
■are, committed, thongh it might be, 
to earthen vessels. They regiffded it 
as a complete rule of faith, and, when 
oonsidered in that aspect, as probably 
the last hope of the world. On them, 
therefore, nnder Providence, seemed to 
devolve the responsibility of providing 
an organization which should difiiise 
and preserve for posterity what had 
afforded such perfect satisfaction to 
themselves. A torch had been thrown 
to the church in its hour of darkness. 
Those who should have been the first 
to welcome and cherish its flame, had 
neglected or shrunk fix>m it. What 
then remained to those who dreaded to 
see it expire, or to provoke its with- 
drawal, but to proceed without the 
sanction of their superiors, and to 
commit it for safe keeping to less timid 
or more faithful hands V 

Such, at least, was the reasoning by 
which the advocates of a new ecclesias- 
tical organization were guided to their 
conclusions. In December, 1783, a 
meeting of the admirers of Swedenborg's 
writings had been called in 'London by 
advertisement. Five individuals assem- 
bled. Wishing to promote the know- 
ledge and practice of the doctrines 
contained in those works, they con- 
tinued their meetings for the purpose 
of reading and conversation, at regular 
intervals during several years, by which 
time their number had increased to 
something more than thirty. At 
length, in April, 1787, they resolved 
to form themselves into a more regular 

The Articles of Faith agreed upon hy a General Conference of Ministers 
and Laymen^ held annually in England^ are as follows:-^ 



society, and, a mmority having deter* ' 
mined on a step which the others 
thought premature, public worship was 
commenced, and the beginning of a 
new ministry resolved upon. Two 
of their number, who had been disciples 
of Wesley and preachers in his con- 
nexion, were first ordained, Mb. 
Robert Hindmabsh, who had been 
chosen by lot, officiating; and firom 
this origin have been derived most of 
the ordinations which have since taken 
place in England and America. . 

Most of the societies, both in Europe 
and America, use a form of worship, 
public and private. That first used in 
England was a modification of the 
National Church service. They have 
now, afler several changes, one that 
better expresses their doctrinal views. 
The present American service is 8imple« 
and consists entirely of selections from 
Scripture, with chants and glorifica- 
tions; but, as already intimated, the 
New Church, announced by Sweden- 
borg, cannot be regarded as identical 
with any external form whatever, and 
where one is adopted, its doctrines 
admit of every variety in this respect, 
and inculcate only that unity which is 
produced by charity. Hence, almost 
every form has, in fact, prevailed, and 
many individuals, who are conscien- 
tious receivers of these verities, have 
preferred absolute independence. In a 
word, the new dispensation is the new 
and holy light kindling in the hearts of 
all men throughout the world, heathen 
or Christian ; and they who know and 
acknowledge its source are only the 
more responsible servants of the New 
Jerusalem. 



1. " That Jehovah God, the Creator 
and Preserver of heaven and earth, is 
Love Itself, and Wisdom Itself, or Good 
Itself, and Truth Itself: That he is One 
both in Essence and in Person, in 
whom, nevertheless, is the Divine 
Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 



Spirit, which are the essential Divinity, 
the Divine Humanity, and the Divine 
Proceeding, answering to the soul, the 
body, and the operative energy in man : 
and that the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ is that God. 
2. ''That Jehovah God Himself 
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descended firom heaven as Divine 
Trath, -which is the Word, and took 
npon him Human Nature, for the 
purpose of removing firom man the 
powers of hdl, and restoring to order 
an things in tiie Spiritual world, and 
all things in the Church: That he 
removed firom man the powers of hell, 
by combats against and victories over 
them, in which consisted the great 
work of Kedemption: That by the 
same acts, which were his temptations, 
the last of which was the passion of the 
cross, he united, in his Hnmanitj, 
Divine Truth to Divine Good, or 
Divine Wisdom to Divine Love, and so 
letomed into his Divinity in which he 
was firom eternity, togeUier with and 
in his Glorified Humanity, whence he 
fbr ever keeps the infernal powers in 
subjection to himself, and that all who 
believe in him, with the understanding, 
from the heart, and live accordingly, 
will be saved. 

8. *' That the Sacred Scripture, or 
Word of God, is Divine Truth Itself, 
oontdning a spiritual sense heretofore 
unknown, whence it is Divinely inspired 
and holy in every syllable, as well as a 
literal sense, which is the basis of its 
roiritual sense, and in which Divine 
Inmth is in its fulness, its sanctity, and 
its power, thus that it is accommodated 
to ue apprehension both of angels and 
men: That the spiritual and natural 
tenses are united by correspondences 
ISkt soul and body, every natural 
expression and image answering to, 
and including, a spiritual and Divine 
idea : and thus that the Word is the 
medium of communication with heaven, 
and of conjunction with the Lord. 

4. *^That the government of the 
Lord's Divine Love and Wisdom is the 
Divine Providence, which is universal, 
ezerdsed according to certain fixed 
laws of order, and extending to the 
minutest particulars of the l^e of all 
men, both of the good and of the evil : 
That in all its operations it has respect 
to what is infinite and eternal, and 
nakes no account of things transitory, 
bmaa thcgr are aabaenrient to eternal 



ends ; thus, that it miunly consists with 
man, in the connection of things 
temporal with things eternal, for that 
the continual aim of the Lord, by his 
Divine Providence, is to join man to 
himself, and himself to man, that ho 
may be able to give him the felicities 
of eternal life: and that the laws of 
permission are also laws of the Divine 
Providence, since evil cannot be pre- 
vented without destroying the nature of 
man as an accountable agent, and 
because, also, it cannot be removed 
unless it be known, and cannot bo 
known unless it appear ; thus, that no 
evil is permitted but to prevent a 
greater, and all is overruled by the 
Lord's Divine Providence for the 
greatest possible good* 

5. *^That man is not life, but is 
only a recipient of life firom the Lord, 
who, as he is Love Itself, and Wisdom 
Itself, is also life Itself, which life is 
communicated by influx to all in the 
spiritual world, wjiether belonging to 
heaven or to hell, and to all in the 
natural world, but is received differently 
by every one, according to his quality 
and consequent state of reception. 

6. ^^ That man, during his abode ia 
the world is, as to his spirit in the 
midst between heaven and hell, acted 
upon by influences firom both, and thus 
is kept in a state of spiritual equilibrium 
between good and evil, in consequence 
of which he enjoys fi^-will, or fireedom 
of choice, in spiritual things as well as 
in natural, and possesses the capacity 
of either turning himself to the Lora 
and his kingdom, or turning himself 
away from the Lord, and connecting 
himself with the kingdom of darkness ; 
and that, unless man had such fireedom 
of choice, the Word would be of no use^ 
tiie Chnrdi would be a mere name, 
man would possess nothing by virtue 
of which he could be conjomed to tlie 
Lord, and the cause of evil would be 
chargeable on God himself 

7. ^' That man at this day is bom 
into evil of all kinds, or with tenden- 
cies towards it: That, therefore, iii 
ofder to his entering the kingdom of 
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beaTen, he miuk be regenerated or 
created anew, which great work is 
effeoted in a progressive manner by the 
Lord alone, by charity and faith as 
mediuma daring man s co-operation: 
That as all men are redeemed, all are 
capable of being regenerated and oon- 
aeqaently saved, eveiy one according 
to his state : and that the regenerated 
man is in commnnion with the angels 
of heaven, and the nnregenerate with 
the spirits of hell : bat that no one is 
condemned for hereditary evil any 
farther than as he makes it his own by 
actual life; whence all who die in 
infiuicy are saved, special means being 
provided by the Lord in the other life 
for that porpose. 

8. '^That repentance is the first 
beginning of the Church in man, and 
that it consists in a man's examining 
himself, both in regard to his deeds and 
hia intentions, in knowing and ac- 
knowledging his sins, confessing them 
before the Lord, supplicating him for 
aid, and begmning a new life : that to 
this end, all evils, whether of afiection, 
of thonght, or of life, are to be ab- 
horred and shunned as sins against 
Ciod, and because they proceed from 
infernal spurits, who, in the aggregate, 
are called the Devil and Satan; and 
that good affections, good thoughts, 
and good actions, are to be cherished 
and performed, because they are of 
God and fi-om Gk>d : that these things 
are to be done by man as of himself; 
nevertheless, under the acknowledgment 
and belief that it is from the Lord 
operating in him and by him : that so 
far as man shuns evils as sins, so far 
they are removed, remitted, or for- 
given ; so far also he does good, not 
from himself, but from the Ix>rd ; and 
in the same degree he loves truth, has 
faith, and is a spiritual man : and that 
the decalogue teaches what evils are 
fiins. 

9. **That Charity, Faith, and Good 
Works are unitedly necessaxy to man^s 
calvation, since charity without faith 
is not spiritual but natural, and faith 
without charity is not living but dead. 



and both diarity and faith witfionft 
good works are merely mental and 
perishable things, because without use 
or fixedness : and that nothing of faith, 
of charity, Or of good works is of man, 
but that all is of the Lord, and all the 
merit is his alone. 

la "That Baptism and the Holy 
Supper are sacraments of Divine insti- 
tution, and are to be permanently 
observed, — Baptism being an extemu 
medium of intioduction into the Church, 
and a sign representative of man's 
purification and regeneration, and the 
Holy Supper being an external medium, 
to those who receive it worthily, of 
introduction as to spirit into heaven, 
and of conjunction with the Lord, of 
which also it is a sign and seal. 

11. ** That immediately after death, 
which is only a putting off of the 
material body never to be resumed, 
man rises again in a spiritual or sub- 
stantial body, in which he continues to 
live to eternity, in heaven if his ruling 
affections and thence his life have been 
good, and in hell if his ruling affections 
and thence his life have been eviL 

12. " That now is the time of the 
Second Advent of the Lord, which ia 
a coming, not in Person, but in the 
power and glory of his Holy Word : 
that it is attended, like his first coming, 
with the restoration to order of ^1 
things in the spiritual world, where the 
wonderful Divine operation, commonly 
expected under the name of the Last 
Judgment, has in consequence been 
performed, and with the preparing of 
the way for a New Church on the 
earth, — the first Christian Church 
having spiritually come to its end or 
consummation through evils of life and 
errors of doctrine, as foretold by the 
Lord in the gospels : and- that this 
New or second Christian Church, which 
will be the Crown of all Churches, and 
will stand for ever, is what was repra* 
sentatively seen by John when ha 
beheld the holy city, New Jerusaleniy 
descending from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her 
hnsband.** 
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HAME8 AHD TERMS. 

The name of the founder of the Ma- 
fiometan faith, is variously rendered 
Hohammed, liahommed, Muhummad, 
smd Mahomet. Mohummud is probably 
the orthography most nearly represent- 
ing the Oriental pronunciation : but, in 
this sketch, that of Mahomet is pre- 
ferred, as the most familiar to the eye 
of the Endish reader. The prophet was 
bom at Meoca, in Arabia, on the 10th 
November, 670, of the Christian era ; 
or, according to other authorities, on the 
2l8t April, 671. A peculiarly notable 
incident in his career was his flight 
from his native city, where his life was 
threatened, to Tatreb— afterwards named 
Medina, or the city of the Prophet. This 
event took place on the 16th July, 622 ; 
and has, ever since, been adopted as the 
Mahometan era, termed the Hejira or 
Hejra^ from which, in Mahometan coun- 
tries, all events are dated. 

The word Isldm denotes ** an entire 
devotion to the will of another,*' and 
from this the Arabians derived the term 
Moslem or Muslim^ L e., one who has 
entirely submitted himself to the will of 
God, and is, consequently, " in a state 
of salvation** (^Salam or Ailama, ) The 
dual, Muslimdniy has most commonly 
been substituted for these terms by East- 
ern nations ; and hence the various forms 
of that name employed bv European 
writers — of Musebnan^ Mussulman^ 
Mustulmam^ Muaebnen^ &g., as ap- 
plied to the professors of the Mahometan 
fiuth. 

The term Kordn^ applied to the Ma- 
hometan scriptures, is derived from an 
Anbio verb, signifyiDg ** to read, '* and 



properly means '* the reading," or *Uha 
lecture.'* The syllable al^ in the word 
Alkor&n, is the Arabic article "the," and 
ought to be omitted, when the English 
article is prefixed. The Kor&n is also 
occasionally called Al Moshaf^ '* the vo» 
lume," and AlKUabf 'Hhe book," a term 
corresponding with that of *' Bible." 

In addition to the KoriUi, or *^ writ- 
ten law," there exists an apocryphal 
collection of maxims and precepts said 
to have been orally delivered by the 
prophet, and hence called the Sonna 
(5ooiia), or ^*Ond law." Those who 
hold this volume to be of equal validity 
with the KoriUi, are termed Sonniiea 
or Soonites^ and those who reject it, 
Schi'ites or Sheeiles. Between these 
sects a bitter hostility exists, often 
breaking out — particularly on the oc- 
casion of great festivals— into deeds of 
violence and murder. The Soonites 
wear white, and the Schi-ites red tur- 
bans. Hence the name applied to the 
latter of KussUbachi (KuzzUbashes), or 
'' Bed heads.*' 

Mahometan writers divide theur reli- 
gion (or IsUUn) iuto two parts — ^the 
first they term Imdn (faith or theory); 
and the second Dtn (religion or prac- 
tice.) The articles under the former 
head are— 1st, Belief in (Sod ; 2d, In 
his Angels ; 3d, In his Scriptures, (t. e., 
the Korftn) ; 4th, In his PropheU; 6th, 
In the Resurrection and Day of Judg- 
ment ; and, 6th, In Predestination. 

Under the head of practice are, lsl» 
Praver, with preparatory washings and 
purifications; 2d,Almsg|ivuig; 3d, Fast* 
mg; and 4tb, the Pilgrimage to Mecoa. 
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l.-^TAim iir ooD. 

TTie Dimne Nature. — ^Mahometan- 
ism emphatioally proclaims that there 
is but one God, the Creator and gover- 
nor of the aniverse — omnipresent, eter- 
aal, omniscient, omnipotent — most holy, 
wise, good, and merciful. Thus apos- 
trophises the Koran: — ^'Godt there is 
no God bat he, the living, the self- 
mbsisting ; ... he knoweth that which 
is past, and that which is to come; 
... his throne is extended over hea- 
Tcn and earth, and the preservation of 
both is no burden to him. He is the 
high and mighty.'* TKoran, ch. 6th.) 
And, again, ^* He hath spread the earth 
as a bed for you, and the heaven as a 
<x>vering; and hath caused water to 
descend from heaven, and thereby pro- 
duced fruits for your sustenance. . . . 
He dirccteth whom he pleaseth into the 
right way. Grod knoweth that which 
je do . . . and whether ye manifest 
that which is in your minds, or conceal 
it, God will call you to account for it, 
and will forgive whom he pleaseth, and 
will punish whom he pleaseth ; for God 
is almighty. Your God is one God; 
there is no God but he^the most mer- 
ciful. (Koran, ch. 2d.) 

The Divine Unity, — In the creed of 
Islam the Christian doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is distinctly repudiated. In the 
Mahometan Confession of Faith, it is 
declared, *' As he never begot any per- 
son whatsoever, so he himself was be- 
gotten by none : as he never was a son, 
so he never hath been a father." So 
the Kor^tn, — " God is one, the eternal 
God; he begetteth not, neither is he 
begotten,*' (ch. 112) ; and, in solemnly 
pronouncing the usual formula of his 
faith, the devout Moslem — to signify 
his belief in the Divine Unity — held up 
one finger and exclaimed, '^La illaha 
il Allah !'* t. e. ''There is no God but 
God :*' but, at the same time, to indi- 
cate the divine mission of the prophet, 
he added, *' Mahommed Eesoul Allah !" 
t. 6., ''Mahomet is the prophet of 
Godr 

Idolatry and Creature Worship, — 
In their search after the true ideal of 



the divine Xatnre, the faithful are di- 
rected to the works of creation and the 
benign agencies of providence — ^to the 
sun and stars, to the clouds, to the rain 
and winds, and their vivifying influences 
on the animal and vegetable world — as 
^"^ signs to people of understanding." 
(Koran, ch. 2d.) But, looking to the 
mutability and the limited existence 
and duration of all mere earthly and 
sensible objects, idolatry and creature- 
worship are denounced as suggesting low 
and unworthy ideas of the Divine na- 
ture and character. " Whatever rises,*' 
says the Koran, '' must set ; whatever 
is bom, must die ; and whatever is cor- 
ruptible, must decay and perish,** (ch» 
6th.) On such grounds, the worship 
of saints and images, and the use of 
pictorial or other representations of liv- 
ing thmgs was strictly forbidden. 

2. — FAITH IN A17GBL8. 

The belief in angels, which from time 
immemorial had been universal through- 
out the East, was adopted into the creed 
of Islam. They were contemplated as 
spotless ethereal beings, of resplendent 
form and beautv, created out of the 
pure element of fire, and free from the 
gross appetites and passions of huma- 
nity. It was believed that they neither 
eat nor drink, nor propagate their spe- 
cies ; and such as entertained any con- 
trary idea, or regarded them with 
sentiments of irreverence or hatred, 
were denounced as infidels. They held 
various ranks and offices in the celestial 
service: some being represented aa 
adoring before the ttirone of Allah, in 
difi^erent postures and attitudes — some 
hymning his praises — while others are 
waiting to fulfil his behests, or are en- 
gaged in interceding for mankind. 

Among the angelic hierarchy, four 
archangels hold the principal place. 
To Gabriel, who is distinguished by 
difierent titles (such as the Holy Spirit, 
the Angel of Revelations, &c.) is as- 
signed the office of recording the Divme 
decrees; Michael is regarded as the 
patron and tutelary angel of the Jews; 
Azrael is designated as the Angel of 
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Deatb, whose fhnction it is to separate 
men's souls from their bodies ; and Iz- 
imfil is commissioned to perform the 
<^oe of tnunpeter at the general resur- 
rection. 

Besides the fonr favoured angels jnst 
referred to, (on whom the principal 
duties and honours of the Divine govern- 
ment are understood to devolve), there 
is a host of inferior spirits, who are re- 
presented as interesting themselves in 
the aflfairs of men. Over the living is 
placed an order of these, called Moaki" 
bdt (from their taking each other's 
places tfi guccessum)^ who are employed 
in watching over, and taking noto of 
their daily and hourly conduct. One 
of these angelic sentinels is placed on 
the right, and another on the left of 
each individual; and, at the close of 
each day, they carry a written report 
op to the court of heaven, their places 
meanwhile being taken by similar func- 
tionaries, who succeed tliem. There is 
also a peculiar class of angels, who are 
described as holding an inquest, in the 
sepulchral chambers, over the faith of 
the departed ; while others are employed 
in rewarding or punishing according to 
the verdict found, and the decision pro- 
nounced in each case. 

In addition to these there is an order of 
beings, holding an intermediate place 
between men and angels, called Jinn 
or GeniL The Mahometan notions re- 
garding them appear to have been 
borrowed from the Hebrews, Magi, 
and Sabeans. Like the other an- 
gels, they are represented as created of 
fire; bnt, unlike them, they eat and 
drink, and propagate their species, and 
are also subject to death. Some of 
thom are good, and others bad ; so that 
Mahomet is considered to have been 
sent for their regeneration as well as 
that of the human race. Tbey are of 
different ranks and degrees ; some being 
distinctively called Jin, others Peri or 
Fairies, and others Takwins or Fatee. 

Arominent among the angelio boat 
was the once glorious angel Aaaxil or 
Lneifer; who, having disobeyed the 
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ground that he, the fire-created, shonLl 
not be called upon to bow down to a 
being formed of clay, was driven out of 
paradise, and his name changed to 
Eblis^ signifying despair. To his 
agency, also, the Koran attributes the 
expulsion of our first parents from 
paradise. " Satan caused them to for- 
feit paradise, and turned them out of 
the state of happiness wherein they had 
been; whereupon we (t.«. God) said. 
Get ye down, the one of you an enemy 
unto the other, and there shall be ;i 
dwelling-place for you on the earth, and 
a provision for a season." (Koran, 
chap. 2.) The Genii, above referred 
to, having given way to the general 
corruption that prevailed. Ebb's is de- 
scribed as driving them into exile in a 
remote region of the earth, where he 
continued to exercise dominion over 
them. 

8. — ^TBE BCRIFTUBES, OB KOKAK. 

As to the Kordn, Mahometans were 
required to believe that it was not the 
work of the Prophet himself, but that 
it was an emanation from *'the very 
essence of God ;" that it was preserved 
from all eternity, near the throne of 
God, on a vast table, called *^ The pre- 
served Table," on which were also in- 
scribed the Divine decrees relating to all 
events, both past and future ; and that 
the angel Gabriel was sent down with a 
transcript fipom it to the lowest heaven, 
whence be revealed it to Mahomet, from 
time to time, in successive portions, aa 
circumstences required. A view, how- 
ever, of the entire volume of Scripture, 
bound in silk, and adorned with pre- 
cious stones, was vouchsafed to the 
Prophet once a-year; and during the 
last year of his life he was twice indulged 
with that privilege. 

Although signs firom heaven were 
often demanded of him by the sceptical, 
Mahomet did not pretend (unless, in- 
deed, we except his mysterious inter- 
view with the angel Gakniel) to authen- 
ticate his Divine mission by the working 
of mirades. He seemed rather to n\y 
oa the inConal evidenoe of the Kona 
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itself. " This Konn," says be, ** ooald 
not have been composed by Kay except 
God . . . Will they say Mahomet hath 
foi^^ it ? Answer — Bring, therefore, 
a chapter like nnto it ; and call whom 
you may to yonr assistance, besides 
God, if ye speak truth." (Koran, chap. 
10.) "Say, verily, if men and Genii 
were purposely assembled, that they 
might produce a book like this Koran, 
they could not produce one like it, al- 
though the one assisted the other.'* 
< Koran, chap. 17.) To stop the mouths 
of gainsaycrs, however, some of his 
more enthusiasticfoUowers have credited 
him with miracles, to which his own 
writings nowhere lay claim : for ex- 
ample, that stones, trees, and animals 
proclaimed him aloud to be the Prophet 
of God : and that, at his command, the 
moon descended from heaven, entered 
the right sleeve of his mantle, and came 
out by the left ; then, as it re-ascended 
towards heaven, split into two parts, 
which at length re-united into one orb 
as before. 

The Koran does not assume to be the 
aole and exclusive revelation which God 
has vouchsafed to man, although it is 
held to be the only one whose perfect 
authenticity is to be relied on. Accord- 
ing to Sale, *'the Mahommedans are 
taught by the Koran that God, in divers 
ages of the world, gave revelations of 
his will in writing to several prophets, 
the whole, and every word of which, it 
is absolutely necessary for a good Mos- 
lem to believe. The number of these 
sacred books was, according to them, 
104 ; of which 10 were given to Adam ; 
50 to Seth; 80 to Edris or Enoch ; 10 
to Abraham ; and the other 4 being the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, 
and the Koran, were successively deli- 
vered to Moses, David, Jesus, and Ma- 
homet ; which last, being the seal of 
the prophets, those revelations are now 
closed, and no more are to be expected. 
All these Divine books, except the four 
last, they agree to be now entirely lost, 
and their contents unknown. And 
these four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
Gospel, they say, have undergone so 



many alterations and corruptions, that 
though there may possibly be some part 
of the true Word of God therein, yet no 
credit is to be given to the present copies 
in the hands of the Jews and Christians." 
Of the Pentateuch, the Gospel, and the 
Koran, it is said, V God has promised 
that he will take care of the latter, and 
preserve it from any addition or dimi- 
nution ; but that he leflt the two others 
to the care of men." 

The Koran is divided into 114 Suras 
(Sowar) or chapters, each, with a single 
exception, headed by the form of words 
termed Bismillah, " In the name of the 
most merciful God,** a formula which 
is prefixed to all their books and writ- 
ings, and is also pronounced by Mua- 
sulmans before all important actions, 
and even before some of no great im- 
portance, such as the slaughtering of 
an animal, or on the commencement of 
reading. The difierent chapters are 
distinguished by such grotesque titles 
as " The Star," " Smoke," *' Thunder,* 
" The Cow," " The Bee," " The Pen,** 
" The Slanderer," " The Mountain,'* &o. 
— ^these words being said to have been 
the first revealed to the Prophet in the 
chapters to which they are prefixed. 

The Revelation of tiie Koran having 
been made in fragmentary portions, 
fipequently without any obvious coher- 
ence or connection, the whole was left» 
at the Prophet's death, in a very con- 
fused and undigested state. It is sup- 
posed to have been compiled, as it 
stands at present, by his successor. Aba 
Bekr, who is said to have collected the 
whole, not only from the palm-leaves 
and skins on which the difierent por- 
tions had been written, but also from 
the recitations of those who had com- 
mitted them to memory. - Being not 
only the rde of faith, but also of prac- 
tice, in morals and jurisprudence, the 
Koran is regarded with the utmost 
reverence by all true Moslems. They 
never touch it without previous purifi- 
cation ; they never, if they can help it, 
allow it to pass into the hands of an 
infidel ; they never hold it below their 
girdles ; they swear by it ; they take it 
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with tbem to the wan, and oonsaU it 
for omens on all important occasionB ; 
and, when thej can, they have it splen- 
didly bound, and adorned with gold and 
and precious stones. 

4.— BELIEF IN TOE PROPHETS. 

As Mahomet did not hold the Koran 
to have been the only revelation, neither 
did he claim to have been the only pro- 

Shet sent from heaven. According to 
lahometan belief, there had been, be- 
fore himself, no fewer than about 200,000 
prophets and apostles sent, at different 
times, to reclaim mankind. 8iz of these, 
TUB. ; Adam, Noah, Abraham, Jesus and 
Mdiomet, hold the first place, as hav- 
ing been the revealers of new laws and 
dispensattons— each successive dispen- 
sation abrogating, where they disagree 
with it, all those that came before. To 
Abraham and Jesus, in particular, a 
high rank is assigned ; but Mahomet, as 
the last and find messenger from hea- 
ven, is proclaimed the highest and most 
illnstrious of all. He frequently declares 
the identity of his doctrines and pre- 
cepts with those of the Old and New 
Testaments, to which he considered his 
own revelation to be only supplementary. 
Of Abraiiam he says,— ^^ The patriarch 
was neither a Jew nor a Christian ; for 
he believed in the unity of God ; he was 
a religions Moslem and the friend of God, 
as the Islam is nothing more than the 
faith of Abraham.*' (^Kor. ch. 2.) The 
tame spirit of religious eclecticism leads 
him to speak of our Saviour as follows : 
** Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, 
la the apostle of God; and his word 
which he conveyed unto Mary, and a 
apirit proceeding from him, honourable 
in this world and the world to come. '* 
(Kor. ch. 8.) lie even speaks of him- 
self as ** the paraclete" or ^^ comforter*' 
whom Christ promised to send to his 
followers after his ascension : — ^* Jesus, 
the son of Mary, said — 0, children of 
Ivael, verily, I am the apostle of God 
•ent nnto you, confirming the hiw which 
was delivered before me, and bringing 
good tidings of an apostle that shall 
aoiMb afttf iM| whose name shall be 



I Ahmed.'* (Kor. ch. 61.) It is to ba 
observed that this last name is the same 
as Mahomed ; and he accounts for the 
discrepancy between this passage and 
that in the received version of the Gos- 
pel, by insinuating that the latter is a 
deviation" fi-om the original text. 
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5. — ^TAITH IN THE HESUBRECTION AS^D 
FINAL JUDGMENT. 

The Sepulchral Inquest, — According 
to the Mahometan belief, the first orde^ 
undergone after death, is the inquest of 
the sepulchre. The approach of two 
sable angelio inquisitors, Monker and 
Naktr, is announced by Azrael to the 
deceased, who, on their arrival, is de- 
sired to sit up in his tomb, and answer 
to their interrogatories regarding his 
faith in God and the prophet Should 
the answers prove satisfactory, his body 
is allowed to rest in peace : if not, he is 
beaten about the temples with iroa 
maces, till his cries are heard through- 
out the whole heaven ; and, thereafter, 
he continues to be tortured till the re- 
surrection, by ninety-nine seven-headed 
dragons. 

The Interval — The next posthumous 
stage is that called Berzakh, or the in^ 
tercal between death and the resurrec- 
tion — when the souls of the faithful aie 
represented as being conveyed by two 
angels to heaven — where those of the 
prophets are, at once, admitted to 
paradise; those of the martyrs are, 
intermediately, lodged in the bodies of 
green birds which eat of the fruits and 
drink of the waters of paradise ; while 
the souls of the tliird, or remaining 
classes of believers, are variously repre- 
sented as dwelling, in peace, near their 
tombs, resting tranquilly at the bottom 
of the well Zemzem, or inhabiting the 
forms of white birds which have their 
haunts near the celestial throne. As to 
the souls of infidels, they are believed 
to be first presented, for admission, by 
the angels, at the gates of heaven : but, 
being at once disowned as filthy and 
polluted, they are then oflTered to tha 
earth; where, being also r^ected, thej 
are cast down to Uie seventh sarUi-* 
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there to be thrown under the devirs Jaw, 1 
or into a dungeon under a green rock 
called Sajtn. 

The i^erarrecftbtk— Mahomet did 
not profess to know the time of the re- 
surrection — even the angel Gabriel, he 
says, being unable to enlighten him on 
that point : but he specifies two kinds 
of signs — the greater and lesser — by 
which its approach might be foretold. 
Among the lesser are the decay of faith 
among men; the prevalence of social 
disorganization, accompanied with tu- 
mults and wars ; and the extension of the 
city of Medina till it should reach even 
unto Yabal. Among the greater signs 
are the coming of Antichrist, who is to 
be one-eyed, and marked on the fore- 
head with the letters K. F. B., (t. e., 
Kafir or Infidel) ; the descent of Jesus 
near the Whito Tower to the east of 
Damascus ; the appearance of a gigan- 
tic monster which is to rise out of the 
earth in the temple of Mecca — with a 
body compounded of members from all 
kinds of animals ; a great smoke over- 
spreading the whole earth; an eclipse 
of the moon ; a change in the course of 
the sun from west to east, &o. Although 
some Mahometans maintain that the 
resurrection will be merely spiritual, 
Mahomet himself taught that afler the 
dissolution of other parts of the body, 
the OS coccyx or rump-bone would still 
remain as the nucleus round which these 
would ultimately re-unite to form the 
original body. The first decisive warn- 
ing of the resurrection will be the first 
blast from the trumpet of Izrafil, called 
*^ the Blast of Consternation/' At this 
blast, the angels, who are represented as 
holding up the sun, moon, and stars, in 
their places in the heavens, will be struck 
dead ; the stars themselves, and other 
luminaries, will fall into the sea, and 
the whole universe will be darkened; 
the sea itself will be turned into flames 
and dried up ; the towers and moun- 
tains and every thing on earth will be 
precipitated in one universal crash; 
wiiile the men and animals then exist- 
ing will become frantic with terror, — 
and] notwithstanding their inconjj^uous 



natures, will rush together into one place 
for mutual protection. The second trunft- 
pet blast will be that of ^* Extermimip^ 
tion*' — at the sound of whidi the 
lives of all creatures, terrestrial and 
celestial, except such as God may 
be pleased to exempt, will in an 
instant be extinguished — the last to 
die being Asrael, the angel of death. 
The third blast wUl be ''the Blast of 
Resurrection," when Izrafil shall, at the 
command of God, summon together the 
souls of men from every quarter. These 
he will receive into his trumpet ; and, 
on his blowing the final blast, they will 
swarm forth like bees — filling the whole 
space between heaven and earth — all 
proceeding in search of their respective 
bodies, which they will now be idlowed 
to re-animate— and the first so re-ani* 
mated, will be that of the prophet him- 
self. The bodies of men will then be 
left to sleep in then: sepulchres till the 
last trump. 

Afler this intermediate sleep, all man- 
kind will rise '' bare-footed, naked, and 
uncircumcised," as when they were bom. 
According to Mahometan tradition, be* 
lievers of a lower degree of merit wiU, 
afler their resurrection, be destined to 
go on foot; while those of a higher 
order will be privileged to ride on 
'' whito, winged camels, with saddles of 
gold.'* The infidel and the ungodly, on 
the other hand, will be doomed to 
grovel with their faces on the ground. 
Some of them will appear in the form 
of asses, some in that of swine, and 
others, again, in the most fearfully 
monstrous shapes — with inverted heads^ 
distorted limbs, &c. ^hile they are 
waiting for judgment, the good will 
be protected by the shadow of God's 
throne ; but the wicked will be exposed 
to various fearful sufierings, such aa 
from an agonizing sweat produced part- 
ly by their mutually jostling and tramp- 
ling on one anotlier, and partly by the 
near approach of the sun, which will be 
no farther than a mile off— or as some 
say, the length of a bodkin — so thai 
their brains will boil in their skuUa aa 
in a pot. 
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ne Judgment — After a time God 
will appear as judge, enveloped in clouds 
and surrounded by groups of angels. The 
books kept by the guardian angels will 
then be produced — some say each in- 
dividual will be iumisbed with the re- 
cords of his own oaBe-— and every one 
will then be put on his trial as to his 
tlioughts, words and aotions, while in 
this world. Various answers and de- 
fences will be made by the accused — 
the external organs and the inward pro- 
pensities mutually aocusmg each other 
as the authors of the particular sins 
charged. As to the length of the day 
of judgment, the Koran in one place 
makes it 1000, and in another 60,000 
^ears. 

The next step In the judicial process 
will be the ordea! of the Balance and 
lAe Bridge, According to some, the 
Balance of Justicei whidi is represented 
as of such magnitude that one scale will 
hang over heaven and the other over 
hell, wiU be held by the angel Ga- 
briel. But others say that two angels 
named Mohr and Sorush will stand at 
the extremity of the bridge called in the 
Arabic Al Serftt, which is desmbed as 
spanning the gdf of hell, and so iiarrow 
that it is '* finer than a hair, and sharper 
than the edge of a sword,*' and that the 
former angel, who represents the Divine 
Mercy, wUl hold a balance in his hand 
to weigh the actions of men, when those 
whose good works are found to prepon- 
derate, even by the weight of a hair, 
will, at once, be allowed to pass over 
Into Paradise ; while those whose evil 
actions preponderate will, by the other 
angel, who represents God's Justice, be 
at once driven headlong over the bridge 
into the depths of hell beneath. 

HelL — Hell is divided into seven dis- 
tinct atoreya or compartments, one below 
another, where rinners suffer pmiish- 
Bieuts differing in intensity and duration 
•ooofding to the magnitude of theu: 
•ffenoes : but in no instance does it ap- 
pear that the Mahometan religion dooms 
any olaas of sinners — at least, of Maho- 
vetaa sinnen — to an eternity of pun- 
imitjnfnt^ Xhe ttpfMr stony, to wbioh 



the name Jehennem more strictly 
applies, is allotted to wicked Ma- 
hometans, a lower storey is assigned to 
the Jews, another to Christians, ^c, 
while the lowest and most dismal of all 
is reserved for hypocrites. The tortorea 
of hell are variously described, the prin- 
cipal agents being extreme cold and 
heat, and one of the least punishments 
being that of wearing shoes of fire. 

There is also a kind of limbo^ or 
intermediate state between hell and 
heaven, called Al ArlLf. The breadth 
of this partition is so inconsiderable 
that the blessed and the damned are 
represented as conversing with one an- 
other across it. It seems a hell to the 
former and a heaven to the latter, and is 
supposed to be occupied chiefly by those 
whose good and evil aotions exactly 
balance each other. By the perform- 
ance, however, of an act of adoration, 
the scale is turned in their favour, and 
they consequently become entitled to 
admission into Paradise. 

Paradise, — The first taste of the 
sweets of Paradise which the righteous 
will enjoy, after passing the sharp 
bridge, wiU be a draught of delicious 
water from the ^' Pool of the Prophet," 
of which it is said that he who driiika 
will never thirst again. This pool is 
described as being fed by two pipes 
from ** Al Kauthur," one of the rivers 
of Paradise, whose waters are ^^ whiter 
than milk or silver, and more odorifer- 
ous than musk, with as many cups set 
round it as there are stars in the firma- 
ment" 

Paradise is situated in the seventh 
heaven immediately under the throne of 
God. It is usually termed ^'Al Jannat,'* 
or the Garden. Its soil is variously de- 
scribed as consisting of the finest wheatea 
flour, or of saffron. *^ Its stones sre 
pearls and jacinths, and the walls of ita 
buildings are enriched with gold and 
silver. The trunks of its trees are all 
of gold ; and among these is a remark- 
able one called Tfiba, or tlie tree of 
Happiness." It iB of prodigious ex- 
tent ; and its branches will, of them- 
sdvess stretob oat to the haod of hisa 
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who would g^tber, not only all kinds of 
delioioos fimtto, bat even the flesh of 
birds roadj dressed, and the richest 
men garments, besides famishing him, 
u reqaired, with beasts to ride on readj 
•addled and bridled, and adorned with 
the richest trappings. From the root of 
this tree the rivers of Paradise take their 
rise — some flowing with water, some 
with milk, some with wine, and others 
with honey — ^having their beds strewn 
with gems, and then: banks covered 
with saffron. In the midst of these 
scenes, the ear is regaled with the most 
melodioos sounds, and all kinds of fra- 
grant perfumes are wafted on the breeze, 
bqnally luzurious are the outward 
adornments of the denizens of Paradise. 
They are clad in the richest silks and 
brocades, and adorned with bracelets of 
gold and silver, and crowns set with 
pearls of incomparable lustre ; they make 
use of silken carpets, litters of a prodi- 
gious size, couches, pillows, and other 
nimiture embroidered with gold and 
precious stones. But all these delights 
are as nothing compared with the so- 
ciety of the black-eyed nymphs of Para- 
dise — the Hur al OyHn or Houris. 
These enchanting beings are described 
as blooming in perennial youth and vir- 
ginity, free from all the firailties and de- 
ists incident to mortal women, mid as 
living in a modest seclusion in the midst 
of pavilions of hollow pearls, four para- 
aangs long and as many broad. The 
very meanest in Paradise, besides the 
wives he had in this world, will be pro- 
vided with 72 others from among these 
black-eyed Houris ; he will be waited on 
by thousands of servants, and will be ban- 
quetted on every variety of the most 
exquisitely delicious meats and drinks, 
served up in dishes and goblets of the 
purest gold. 



oonseqaently his fatare happinoM and 
misery, are all absolutely predetermined 
by God, and written down in the pre-' 
served tablets^ which have been tiea- 
sared np in the seventh heaven icom aU 
eternity. *^No accident," saya the 
Koran (ch. 57), *'happeneth on the 
earth, or on your persons, but the same 
was entered into the book of our de- 
crees before we created it. Yerily, this 
is easy with God : and this is written, 
lest ye immoderately grieve for the good 
which escapeth you, or rejoice for that 
which happeneth unto you." It results 
from this doctrine that no supposed 
exercise of free will, no human foresight 
or precaution, can avail to turn th» 
I coarse of a man^s destiny ; and henos 
the formidable nse made of it by ths 
Prophet in inciting his warriors to battle^ 
since whatever the issue might be, they 
could not well be losers. If they were 
victorioos and survived, they were re- 
warded with plunder and martial re- 
nown ; if they were defeated, why should 
they grieve, since such was the will of 
Allah ; and if they fell, they straight- 
way became entitled to the heavenly 
crown of martyrdom, and would appear 
in glory at the resurrection ** with their 
wounds brilliant as vermilion, and odoii« 
ferons as musk." 

n.-(DIN) OB SELIOIOUS PBACnCE. 
1^ — ^PBATEB, 



6. — ^BELIEF IN PBEDESTIirATION. 

The last article of the Mahometan 
creed is the doctrine of predestination, 
by which all the events of a man's life, 
down to the minutest details, his pros- 
perity and adversity, his belief or un- 
i»eiief, his obedience or disobedience, and I 



— toith the Preparatory Washings 
and Purifications. — With reference to 
these ceremonial ablutions preparatory 
to prayer, Mahomet is said to have de- 
clared ^^that the practice of religion is 
founded on cleanliness, which is the one- 
half of the faith, and the key of prayer." 
However these ceremonies may have 
afterwards degenerated into mere cut* 
ward formalism, they seem to have cai^ 
ried with them, originally, a strongly 
subjective import. A high Mahometan 
authority described purification as con- 
sisting not only in cleansing the surface 
of the body from all filth and pollution, 
but also in cleansing its different organs 
from all wicked habits and propensitiea» 
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mnd In purifying the beart and affectionB 
from every evil thought and inclination. 
There were two degrees of purification, 
the first being a total immersion of the 
body in water, which was practised after 
contact with anything unclean, such as 
a dead body ; and the other consisting 
in the washing of the face, hands and 
feet, &c., according to certain pre- 
scribed rules. This was the form of 
ablution required on all ordinary occa- 
sions, and invariably before prayer : — 
'^0 true believers, when ye prepare 
yourselves to pray, rub your heads; 
wash your faces and hands unto the 
elbows ; and your feet up to the ankles.*' 
(Koran ch. 5.) Where water could not 
be had, or the use of it might be in- 
convenient or injurious, the purification 
was directed to be simulated by using 
■and or fine dust instead of it. 

But what may be oaUed the objective 
or corporeal morality of the Mahome- 
tan system did not end with mere wash- 
ing. It was enjoined on the faithful as 
an essential part of their religious prac- 
tice to comb their hair, trim their beards, 
plnck out the hair fh>m the a&m-pits, 
pare their nails, and perform the rite of 
circumcision — which latter ceremony, it 
is said, Adam was taught by the Angel 
Gabriel, ** to satisfy an oath which he 
had made to cut off that flesh which, 
after his fall, had rebelled against his 
•punt* 

Of prayer Mahomet said—'* It is the 
pillar of religion, and the key of Para- 
oise," and that ^Hhere could be no 
good in that religion wherein was no 
prayer." He therefore prescribed five 
stated times, daily, for the performance 
of this important duty : — 1st, in the 
morning, before sunrise; 2d, about 
noon ; 3d, in the afternoon, before sun- 
set ; 4th, during the evening twilight ; 
and 6th, after the evening has closed in, 
and before the first watch of the night. 
No bells being used in Mahometan 
coontries, notice of these stated times is 
ciTen by the muetsins or public criers 
from the galleries of the minarets. The 
frithftd Moslem then repairs either to 
tlie mosque^ or to any other plaoe^ whe- 



ther private or public, provided it be 
clean ; and there, spreading his hand- 
kerchief before him, he kneels down, 
and turning his face towards the Eebla 
(t.e. the direction of Mecca, which ia 
the mosques is indicated by a niche^ 
called *^ al-Mehrftb,") he addresses him- 
self to his devotions with a fervour 
which scarcely anything will disturb ; 
and if he should happen to spit, or 
sneeze, or cough, he considers himself 
bound to begin the whole over again. 

The prayers of the Mahometan (of 
which the more devout keep reckoning 
by the help of a rosaiy), consist chiefly 
of the repetition of a certain number of 
praises and ejaculations, as, *'God is 
great — ^God is powerftd — God is all 
powerful," &c., accompanied by a va- 
riety of grotesque gesticulations, the 
most characteristic being that of pro- 
strating themselves with their foreheads, 
to the ground. The women perform 
their devotions by themselves, either at 
home or at the mosques, when they have 
been vacated by the men ; and all are 
direicted to appear in their plamest attire. 
These religious exercises are performed 
diuly ; but on Friday, the day set apart 
as tiie Mahometan Sabbath, they are 
varied by a sermon at the mosque. 

2. — ^ALBCSQIYINO. 

The giving of alms is one of the most 
important of the practical duties en- 
joined on the faithful Moslem. The 
Khalif Omar was wont to say that 
*' prayer carries us half-way to God; 
fasting brings us to the door of his pa- 
lace ; but alms procure us admission.** 
Alms are of two kinds, legal (sakat) 
and voluntary f zadakat). The former 
were at first collected by Mahomet him- 
self, and were applied sometimes to the re* 
lief of his poorer relations and adherents, 
but more especially to the maintenance 
of bis followers in the wars, ^* who 
fought," as he said, "in the way of 
God." About two-and-a-half per cent, 
were expected to be offered out of the 
following kinds of property, when they 
exceeded a certain amount, or had been 
in possession if the proprietor beyond a 
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ccrUia fixed time:-*lBt» eatde; 2d, 
monejr ; Sd, corn ; 4tb, fraits, vis., 
dates and raisins ; 6th, wares sold. A 
lax^ger proportion was expected out of 
tlie prodnce of mines and fisheries ; and 
when it seemed questionable whether a 
man's wealth was honestly come bj, a 
fifth part was recommended to be given. 
In addition to this, at the end of the 
fast Ramadftn, every Moslem is obliged 
to g^ve for himselfi and for each mem- 
ber of his family, a measure of wheat, 
barley, rice, dates, and other necessary 
provisions. 

As to the spirit in which this duty 
%vas to be performed, the Koran says:— 
*^ If ye make your alms to appear, it is 
ivell : but if ye conceal them, and give 
them to the poor, this will be better for 
you, and will atone lor your sins." 
(Koran oh. 2.) 

8. — ^FASTING. 

Fasting was termed " a fourth part of 
i,he faith," and Mahomet said of it that 
it was ^* the gate of religion," and that 
*^ the odour of the mouth of him who 
fasteth is more grateful to God than that 
of musk." According to Mahometan 
authorities, '^ there are three degrees of 
fasting : — 1st, The restraining the belly 
and other parts of the body from satis- 
fying their lusts; 2d, the restraining 
the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and 
other members firom sin ; and 3d, the 
fasting of the heart from worldly cares, 
and refraining the thoughts fix)m every 
thing besides God." 

The principal fast is that which is 
kept from new moon to new moon, dur- 
ing the month BamadUn, or 9th month 
of the Arabic year. While this fast 
continues, Mahometans rigorously ab- 
stain, during the whole interval between 
the break of day and sunset, from ad- 
mitting anything into ike hodtfy either 
through the mouth, or through any 
other channel whatever. They, conse- 
quently, hold the fast as broken if they 
either eat or drink, inhale perfumes, take 
an injection, bathe, or even swallow 
their spittle. It is also broken if they 
kiss, or even touch a woman ; and some 



are so sonipalons that they are afraid to 
open their mouths, lest they should ad* 
mit the aur too finely. But as soon as 
the evening sets in, and the priests of 
the mosques give the signal by lighting^ 
the lamps round the minarets, thej 
straightway make up for their previous 
self-denial by an unbridled indulgence 
in the pleasures of the palate, and spend 
the remainder of the night in feasting, 
music, and merry-making. This ia 
permitted to continue till the appear^ 
ance of the dawn, or, as the Koran ex- 
presses it, "till they can discover a 
white thread from a black one by the 
daybreak." 

4. — THE FILOBIMAGE TO ICECCA. 

Every Mahometan who can afford it^ 
and is not otherwise incapacitated bj 
bodily infirmities, is bound to make at 
least one pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
course of his life — a duty from the per- 
formance of which even women are not 
exempted. They so time their depar- 
ture as to arrive at certain appointed 
places in the neighbourhood of Mecca 
before the commencement of the pil- 
grim month D*hulhajja, and it is fit>m 
these places that the pilgrimage towards 
the holy city, strictly speaking, com- 
mences. Here they assume the Ihrdm, 
or sacred habit, consisting only of two 
strips of coarse cloth, one being fastened 
round the middle, and the other throws 
over the neck and shoulders, leaving 
the head bare. For the feet, only a kind 
of sandals is allowed, which must cover 
neither the heel nor the instep. While 
they wear this habit, they are forbiddea 
to destroy any kind of living creature, 
except fish ; and, when necessary, cer- 
tain noxious animals, as kites, scorpiona^ 
and vicious dogs. So rigorously is this 
rule observed by the faithful, that the 
lives of even fleas and lice are, for tlie 
time, held sacred. During the pilgrim- 
age, the utmost circumspection is es- 
joined on them: they are required to 
avoid all intercourse with women, all 
obscene conversation, and all language 
or conduct that might tend to engender 
quarrels or disputes. 
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On their arrival at Mecca, the first 
oeremonjr, after entering tlie gate of the 
temple, ia to perform seven circuits, at 
certain regulated paces, round the 
Kaaba, the holy of holies, or ^* House 
of God." They commence with four 
prostrations before the celebrated ** Black 
Stone" placed at the south-east comer. 
This stone is set in silver, and is held 
in such reverence by the pilgrims, that 
it has been called *'*' the right hand of 
God on earth.** At the end of each dr- 
coit, it is kissed by the pilgrim ; and 
when he is unable to reach it through 
the crowd, he touches it with the flat of 
his right hand, which he immediately 
applies to bis mouth and kisses. The 
next ceremony is that of alternately 
running and walking between the hill 
of 8ufl and a place called Herwa, in 
commemoration, it is said, of Hagar 
seeking for water for her son Ishmael. 
The pilgrims next proceed to the valley 
of Mina, and on the ninth day of the 
Dliulhajja they rush in a tumultuous and 
disorderiy manner towards Mount Ara- 
fat. After a succession of devotional 
exercises at diflerent places in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, they return to 
the valley of Mina, where they throw 
seven stones at three pillars, in imita- 
tion, some say, of Adam, and others, of 
Abraham, whom tradition reports to 
have driven away the Devil by the 
same means, in the same place. On the 
tenth day, the pilgrims slay their vic- 
tims, consisting of sheep, goats, kioe, or 
camels, in the valley above-mentioned, 
of which they eat part, and give the 
rest to the poor. The concluding cere- 
mony, which succeeds these sacrifices, 
is to shave their heads and cut their 
nails, and then bury the parings aud 
the hair in the ground where the cere- 
mony was performed. 

The Haj\ or Pilgrimage, is now con- 
cluded, and the pilgrim, hencefi«rward, 
becomes a IJajf'L 

nt-MORAL PRACnCB. 

As the moral and legal codes of Ma- 
hometan countries are founded on the 
maxima and prerepu of the Koran, we 



present a short aammary of the dntiat 
and obligationa which these impose. 

Meats^ Drinks^ j*c.— Mahomet con- 
firmed, by his sanction, the practice al- 
ready existing, of eatmg the flesh of suck 
animals as the sheep, the antelope, the 
wild Qow, the ox, &o. ; but, at the same 
time, extended his permission to the eat- 
ing — ^hitherto forbidden— of the flesh of 
the camel. He continued the prohibi- 
tion of the Mosaic law against the use 
of the flesh of swine ; or of any animal 
that had died of itself, or that had been 
killed by a stroke, by a fall, by stran- 
gulation, or by a blow from any other 
animal He also prohibited the prao- 
tioes, not uncommon among the pagan 
Arabs of his time, of eating of the meat 
offered to idols, and of blo^ : and abol- 
ished the superstitious custom by which 
certain animals, such as the camel, after 
having given birth to a certain number 
of young, were then turned loose, and 
ever after exempted from being used in 
any way whatever, till they died, when 
their flesh was eaten, in some cases, 
exclusively by men ; and in others, by 
either men or women. 

The drinking of wine, and all other 
intoxicating liquors, is also forbidden ia 
the Koran ; and, although they are not 
expressly mentioned, the prohibition ia 
considered by the more scrupulous ea 
extending to the use of such mtoxicating 
substances as opium and the extract of 
hemp called bhang. It has even been 
questioned by some whether, on account 
of theur stimulating properties, it should 
not also be made to include the drink- 
ing of coflee and the smoking of to- 
bMOO. But the rule of abstinence ia 
praoticaUy adhered to only in the case 
of wine; and Moslem indulgence evea 
in that is far from being uncommon* 

6ram^/tn^.— The same passage in the 
Koran which forbids the use of wine, 
also forbids the practice of gambling ; 
and for the same reason, via., the tend* 
ency of both to disturb the intellectSi 
and to engender quarrels and disputea. 
The prohibition extended to all gamee 
of hazard and chance, including dice^ 
cardsi &o. A peculiar practioei bor* 
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rowed (lom tbe anoient GreeVs, of di' 
vining by arrows^ before entering on 
any important undertaking — ^a journey 
for instance— was abo forbidden. The 
game of chese was permitted, as being 
cxdosivelj a game of skill, although the 
Prophet is represented as disapproving 
of the figures or images of men and 
animals that bad hitherto been used in 
playing it. Hence the Sonnites con- 
fined themselves to the use of plain, 
vncarved pieces of wood or ivoiy. 

Incontinence* — By the Koran, fomi- 
oation, in either sex, is declared pun- 
ishable with a hundred stripes. In the 
eonrse of time, there was added to this 
punishment, in the case of women, ban- 
uhment for a year, and even imprison- 
ment for life. By the Sonna, or tra- 
ditional law, it was decreed that an 
adulteress should be stoned. But to 
convict a woman of adultery, the evi- 
dence of four individuals (males) was 
required ; and, if they failed to prove 
the charge, they were themselves liable 
to be punished with eighty stripes ; and 
their evidence was, in all future cases, 
to be set aside as untrustworthy. 

Personal Cleanliness. — The religious 
obligations enforcing this duty have al- 
ready been noticed under the head of 
** prayer, and tbe preparatory washings 
and purifications." 

Evidence. -^k rigid adherenoe to 
truth in bearing testimony is thus so- 
lemnly inculcated in the Koran : — " 
true believers, observe justice when you 
bear witness before God, although it be 
against yourselves, or your parents, or 
relations ; whether the party be rich or 
whether he be poor; for God is more 
worthy than them both. Therefore, 
follow not your own lust in bearing 
testimony, so that ye swerve from jus- 
tice. And whether ye wrest your evi- 
dence, or decline giving it, God is well 
acquainted with that which ye do,^' 
(ch. 4.) 

Contracts. — In reference to the faith- 
ful performance of contracts, the Koran 
Bays, — ** true believers, perform your 
contracts," (ch. 5.) '* If one of you 



trust the other, let him who is tmsted 
return what he is trusted with, and fear 
God his Lord. And conceal not tfie tes- 
timony ; for he who concealeth it hath 
surely a wicked heart. God knowetb 
that which ye do,'* (ch. 2.) When con- 
tracts are not of the nature of mere pa» 
role or verbal engagements, it was re- 
quired that they should be reduced to 
writing before witnesses, who should be 
either two men, or one man and two 
women : and, when a written contract 
could not conveniently be drawn up, it 
was directed that pledges should be 
exacted for its fulfilment. Where the 
engagement is merely verbal, it cannot 
be enforced if a party denies, on hia 
oath, his having ever entered into it. 

Usury and Debt. — Tbe spirit of the 
Mahometan law, on these points, is em- 
bodied in the following passages:—* 
** Whatever ye shall give in usury to 
be an increase of men's substance, shall 
not be increased by the blessing of 
God; but whatever ye shall give ia 
alms, for God's sake, they shall receive 
a twofold reward.'' (Koran ch. 30.) 
" true believers, fear God, and remit 
that which remaineth of usury, (viz., 
the interest due before usury was pro- 
hibited) ; but, if ye do it not, hearkea 
unto war which is declared against you 
firom God and his apostle : yet, if ye 
repent, ye shall have the capital of your 
money. Deal not unjustly with others, 
and ye shall not be dealt with unjustly. 
If there be any debtor under a difficulty 
of paying his debt, let his creditor wait 
till it be easy for him to do it ; but if 
ye remit it as alms, it will be better for 
you, if ye knew it. And fear the day 
wherein ye shall return unto God : then 
shall every soul be paid what it hath 
gained, and they shall not be treated 
unjustly." (Koran ch. 2.) Then fol- 
low specific regulations regarding the 
forms to be observed in the recovery of 
difierent kinds of debts. 

Marriage and Divorce. — According 
to the Koran, (ch. 4.), a man may have 
as many as four wives or ooncnbines, 
but not more. Should he not find it 
convenient to marry as many as fouf 
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wives, lie is reoomnended to restrict hinio 
self to one — altliongfa he is permitted, 
if so inclined, to adopt as many concu- 
bines from among his female daTcs as 
may be required to make up the pre- 
•cribed maximum number. As to Ma- 
homet himself, he claimed the ex- 
elusive privilege, which he said also 
belonged to the prophets before him, of 
having as many wives and concubines 
as he pleased ; and no one was allowed 
to many such of them as he might be 
pleased to divorce during his lifetime, or 
who might be left widows at his death. 
The number of wives he actually mar- 
ried was seventeen, all of them widows, 
with the single exception of Ayesha, the 
Slighter of his successor Abu Bekr. 

The prohibited degrees of affinity are 
specified in the foUowing passage: — 
*^ Many not women whom vour fathers 
have had to wife. Te are' forbidden to 
marry your mothers, and your daugh- 
ters, and your sisters, and your aunts, 
both on your father's and your mother*s 
aide, and your brother's daughters, 
and your sister^s daughters, and your 
mothers-in-law, and your foster-sisters, 
and your wive's mothers, and your 
daughters - fai - law, and the wives of 
your sons, and you are also forbidden to 
take to wife two asters. (Kor. ch. 4.) 

By the Mahometan law, a man was 
allowed to separate from his wife for 
▼eiy slender reasons : but the wifo was 
not permitted to take that step except 
on such serious grounds as ill-treatment, 
want of proper maintenance, &0. In the 
former case, she was allowed to retam 
her dowry ; in the latter, she was gen- 
erally made to forfeit it A wife might 
be twice formally divorced by her hus- 
band, without any absolute necessity for 
a mutual separation, if, on farther con- 
sideration, he still hesitated about the 
expediency of that step : but if he di- 
vorced her a thurd time, he could not 
lake her back again till she had been 
legnUriy married and divorced by a 
•coond husband. 

InkerUanee.— In making a will, H 
was required to bo attested by, at least, 
two witneiseii who ahould be Mahoma* 



tans, if possible, and of the same tribo 
as the testator. 

The spirit of the regulations prescribed 
by the Koran, on this subject, seems to 
be — ^that, in the disposal of property by 
will, the preference should be' given first 
to a man*s own children, and then to 
his nearest relations; and it is to be 
observed that those of his children which 
were bom of slaves whom he had re- 
gularly adopted as concubines, were 
held to be equally legitimate with 
those which were bom of his legal wives 
— the stigma of illegitimacy attaching 
only to such ^ were the ofipring of 
common women. 

The Mahometan law of inheritance 
may be deduced from the foUowing 
passage in the Koran :— " Surely they 
who devour the possessions of orphans 
unjustly, shall swallow down nothing 
but fire into their bellies, and shall broU 
in raging flames. God hath thus com- 
manded you concerning your children. 
A male shall have as much as the share 
of two females ; but if they be females 
only, and above two in number, they 
shidl have two-third parts of what the 
deceased shall leave ; and if there be 
but one she shall have the half. And 
the parents of the deoeased shall have, 
each of them, a sixth part of what he 
shall leave ; but if he have no child 
and his parents be his heirs, then 
his mother shall have a third part. 
And if he leave brethren, his mother 
shall have a sixth part, after the legacies 
which he shall bequeath, and his debt 
be paid. Te know not whether your 
parents or your children be of greater 
use unto you« This is an ordmanoo 
from God| and God is knowing and 
wise. Moreover yon may daim half ql 
what 'your wives shall leave, if they 
have no issue ; but if they have iseoe, 
then ye shall have the fourth part of 
what they shall leave, after the legacies 
which they shall bequeath and the debts 
be paid. They shall also have the 
fourth part of what ye shall leave, is 
ease ye shall have no issue ; but if va 
have issue, then they shall have tbt 
part of what ye shall Isavsi ate 
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tibe legadei wbioh ye sball bequeath 
and yoor debts be paid. And if a man 
or woman^s sabetanoe be inherited by a 
distant relation, and be or she have a 
brother or sister, each of them two shall 
have a sixth part of the estate : but if 
there be more than this number, they 
•hall be equal sharers in a third part 
after payment of the legacies which 
shall be bequeathed, and the debts, 
without prejudice to the heirs. This is 
an ordinance of God ; and God is know- 
ing and gracious. These are the sta- 
tutes of God." (Kor. oh. iv.) 

The distinction recdgnized among 
ourselves between civil and criminal 
injuries — as implying, in the former 
case, a violation of the rights of indivi- 
duals, and, in the latter, of those of the 
oommunity at large — ^appears, also, to 
be indicated in the following passage 
of the Koran : — " he who slayeth a 
soul, without having slain a soul, (i. «., 
he who shall slay a man without hav- 
ing suffered violence from him) shall be 
as if he had slain all mankind.' ' (Kor. 
chap. V.) 

Thefl, — ^The punishment for theft, 
as orginally decreed by the Prophet, is 
as follows : — " If a man or a woman 
steal, cut off their hands in retribution 
for that which they have committed ; 
this is an exemplary punishment ap- 
pointed by God, and God is mighty and 
wise." (Kor. ch. v.) But according 
to the Sonna, " this punishment is not 
to be inflicted, unless the valae of the 



Koran : — ** We have commanded them 
that they should give life for life, and 
eye for eye, and nose for nose, and ear 
for ear, and tooth for tooth ; and that 
wounds should also be punished by re- 
taliation.'^ (Kor. ch. V.) But the in- 
terpretation, subsequently adopted, of 
this law is — that the punishment should 
be, as nearly as possible, equivalent to 
the magnitude of the offeuce. Follow- 
ing out this principle, a Gne is generally 
exacted from the offender, which is paid 
over to the party injured : and in cases 
where a mere pecuniaiy compensation 
is deemed unsuitable, the bastinado is 
resorted to. 

Infanticide. — The Mahometan law 
humanely abolished a practice which 
was very common among the pagan 
Arabs— <that of destroying the lives of 
their female children. The birth of a 
daughter was often regarded by them 
as a great misfortune — not only on ac- 
count of the difficulty of providing for 
her maintenance, but also on account 
of the risks to which female honour was 
exposed in these rude and turbulent 
times. It is said that when a daughter 
was bom to an Arab, " if he intended to 
bring her up, he sent her clothed in a 
garment of wool or hair, to keep camels 
or sheep in the desert ; but if he de- 
signed her to be put to death, he let her 
live till she became six yeara old, and 
then said to her mother, '^ Perfume her 
and adorn her, that I may carry her to 
her mothers,'' which, being done the 
father led her to a wide pit dug for that 



thmg stolen amount to four dinars, or purpose, and having bid her look down 
about forty shillings. For the first of- 
fence, the criminal is to lose his right 
hand, which is to be cut off at the 
wrist; for the second offence, his left 
foot, at the ankle; for the third, his 
left hand; for the fourth, his right 
foot ; and, if he continue to offend, he 
shall be scourged at the discretion of 
the judge." At the present day, how- 
ever, the usual punishment for theft is 
the bastinado. 

Personal Assault, — In cases of as- 
sault the application of the lex talionia 
■eems to have been authorised by the 



into it, pushed her in headlong, an 
he stood behind her, and then, filling 
up the pit, levelled it with the rest of 
the ground. But others say that when 
a woman was ready to fall in labour, 
they dug a pit, on the brink whereof 
she was to be delivered ; and if the 
child happened to be a daughter, they 
threw it into the pit ; but, if a son, 
they saved it alive" (Sale's PreL 
Disc.) This inhuman practice Maho- 
met forbade and denounced in such 
terms as the following : — •' Kill not 
your children for fear of being brought 
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lo want ; we will proTtde for ibem and 
foryoa — ^verily, the killing them is a 
gieat Bin." (Kor. ch. 17.) "When 
the son ahall be folded up, and when 
the Stan shall fall, when the mountains 
•ball be made to pass away, when the 
leas shall boil, and when the souls shall 
be joined again to their bodies ; and 
when the girl who hath been buried 
alive shall be asked for what crime she 
was put to death ; and when the books 
ahall be laid open, and when the heaven 
ahall be removed, and when hell shall 
bnm fiercely, and when Paradise shall 
be brought near, every soul shall know 
what it hath wrought." (Koran ch. 
81.} 

Murder and ManslaugJUer.^^ThB 
apiritual retribution promulgated in the 
Koran against the crime of murder 
amongst Moslems is sufficiently awful : 
*^ Whoso killeth a believer designedly, 
bis reward shall be hell ; he shall re- 
main there for ever ; and God sliall be 
angry with him, and shall curse hun^ 
and shall prepare for him a great pun- 
ishment.'* (Koran ch. 4.) But the 
temporal retribution is not proportion- 
ately heavy, the punishment of death 
being oommutable by a fine paid to the 
lelations of the murdered man, and the 
ransom of a Moslem captive. '* true 
believers, the law of retaliation is or- 
dained yon for the sUin : the free shall 
die for the free, and the servant for a 
servant, and a woman for a woman ; 
bat he whom his brother shall forgive, 
may be prosecuted (i. e, by his rela- 
tions), and obliged to make satbfaction, 
aoconling to what is just, and a fine 
aball be set on him with humanity." 
(Koran ch. 2.) This last enactment is 
•aid to have been adopted in order to 
discourage the practice of wholesale re- 
venge by which the relations or tribe of 
a murdered man were too often accus- 
tomed to take satisfaaion on the whole 
fiunily and tribe of the murderer. 

The punishment of manslaughter 
WBS^ in proportion to the offence, more 
MTcre: — ^*It ia not lawfol for a be- 



liever to kill a believer, unless it happen 
by mistake; and whoso killeth a be- 
liever by mistake, the penalty shall be 
the freeing of a believer from slavery, 
and a fine to be paid to the family of 
the deceased, unless they remit it as 
alms : and if the person be of a people 
at enmity with you, and be a true be- 
liever, the penalty shall be the freeing^ 
of a believer ; but if he be of a people 
in confederacy with you, a fine to be 
paid to his family, and the fireeing of a 
believer. And he who findeth not 
wherewith to do this, shall fast two 
months consecutively as a penance en- 
joined fhim God ; and God is knowing 
and wise.** (Koran ch. 4.) 

In addition to the preceding examples 
of the laws — moral, civil, and criminal 
—enjoined in the Koran, we might 
notice the obligation laid on all true 
believers to be ever ready to fight in 
defence of the faith. The sword has 
been styled by Mahometan authorities 
*^the key of heaven and hell*' — those 
who die fighting in the good cause being 
ranked as martyrs, and entitled to im- 
mediate admission into Paradise, while 
the recreant are doomed to everlasting 
punishment in hell. The spirit in which 
the prophet originally intended " holy 
wars" to be undertaken, may be seen 
in such passages as the following: — 
'* Fight for the religion of God against 
those who fight against yon ; but trans- 
gress not by attacking them first, for 
God loveth not the ^ansgressors (ag- 
gressors). And kill them wherever ye 
find tliem, and turn them out of that 
whereof they have dispossessed you ; for 
temptation to idolatry is more grievous 
than slaughter: yet fight not against 
them in the holy temple, until they 
attack yon therein ; but if they should 
attack yon, slay them there. Iliis shall 
be the reward of infidels." f Koran 
ch. 2.) >• Whosoever fighteth for the 
religion of God, whether he be slain or 
victorious, we will surely give him • 
great reward." (Koran ob. 4.) 
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XAHOMETAir SECTS. 

We have already indioated tbe divi- 
non of the Mahometan Beets into the 
two great branohes of the Sonnitee and 
the 8hi-ite8,— the orthodox and the 
faeterodox; the former being followers 
of the first four KhaUfs, Bfahomet, 
Aba Bekr, Omar, and Othman; and 
the latter of Ali, son-in-law of Maho- 
met, and, according to them, his only 
legitimate snocessor. The different sects 
of the Sonnite, or orthodox branch — 
four in number — are agreed as to 
the doctrinal part of Mahometanism, 
but differ as to matters of practice; 
while the heterodox sects, which are 
much more numerous, are considered as 
entertaining heretical opinions on the 
fundamental points of faith. 

The Sonnites.^BiairA Ibn Thkbit, 
who appeared within the first century 
of tbe Mahometan era, was the founder 
of the first of these sects, hence termed 
Hanifites. In the interpretation of the 
law, he professed to be guided by his 
own judgment ; and, on this account, 
his adherents were styled '* the followers 
of reason,'* to distinguish them from the 
other three Sonnite sects, who were 
** followers of tradition.' * The Turks are 
almost universally followers of Hinifa, 
or the Great Doctor, as they call him ; 
and, of ali the four Sonnite sects, the 
Hanifites are by far the most numerous 
throughout Mahometan countries. — ^The 
second orthodox sect, the MaliMtes^ 
or Mdlikis, take their name from Imim 
Malik Ibn Anas, who was contemporary 
with Hinifa. He distinguished himself 
by diligently collecting and compilnig 
the existing traditions regarding the 
maxims and precepts of the Prophet. His 
followers are most numerous in Africa. 
— Mohammed Ibn Idris Al Shdfi*i, 
the founder of the third sect called 
ShqfiiteSy was bom on the day of Hd- 
nifa's death. His learning was such 
that £bn Hanbal used to say of him, 
that *^ he was as the sun to the world, 
and health to the body." He is said to 
have been the first who discoursed on 
the principles of jurisprudence, but he 



professed himself a great enemy to tbe 
scholastic theology which had then be- 
gun to prevail among his countrymen. 
The Shqfiites were formerly very nume- 
rous in the north-east of Persia, but are 
now confined chiefly to Arabia. — The 
Hanbalitea, or fourth Sonnite Sect, were 
named after the fourth Imdm, Ahmed 
Ibn Hanbal, who was a contemporary 
of the preceding. He is said to have 
been so well versed in the traditions of 
Mahomet, that he could repeat no fewer 
than a million of them ; and such was 
the influence and authority he had ac- 
quired, that, on the day of his death, 
no fewer than 20,000 Infidels, Chria- 
tians, Jews, and Magiaos, are repre- 
sented as having embraced the Maho- 
metan &ith. His followers are chieflj 
to be found in Arabia. 

The Shi'ites, and other Heterodox 
Sects. — ^The first great schism arose 
after the death of Othman, when the 
partisans of Ali seceded fix>m the great 
body of believers, and formed a distinct 
sect, which their opponents designated 
by the name of Shi-ah. The original 
ground of dissent was a difference of 
opinion as to the succession of the 
Imams, or who should be regarded as 
the rightful successors of the Prophet. 
This was a contest about a matter of 
mere personal ambition: but, in the 
course of time, when the settled state of 
political affairs afforded leisure for grap- 
pling with the subtleties of metaphysics 
and scholastic theology, tbe divergence 
of opinion on such subjects gave rise 
to an endless multiplicity of sectarian 
divisions. Of the Shi-ite sect alone, 
there are no fewer than five principal 
divisions, each of which is subdivided 
into a multitude of inferior sects ; thus 
more than fulfilling the prediction of Ma- 
homet, that ** his people should be divided 
into seventy-three divisions.'* The pointa 
disputed among some of the other hete- 
rodox sects were such as— ^' the nature 
and attributes of God,'* ** the absolute- 
ness of predestination,** *'the destiny of 
the human soul,** &c. && 
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ZOROASTER. 

According to tLe Zerdnsbtridmehf* 
Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, was bom in the 
middle of the sixth century before the 
Christian era. He was a descendant 
of the renowned Persian monarch Feri- 
doon. His father*s name was Pnrshasp ; 
his mother's, DaghdiL During her 
pregnancy, his mother had certain 
dreams, which were interpreted by the 
wise men as presaging the high desti- 
nies of her son. In his earlier years, 
he encountered and defeated the evil 
designs of the magicians, who were 
bent on his destruction. On one of 
these occasions, his followers — to show 
that be was proof against all the wicked 
arts of bis enemies — threw him into a 
blazing fire of wood, naphtha, and 
brimstone ; in the midst of which, in« 
•tead of suffering any injury, he calmly 
fell asleep. Among other miraculous 
indications of his divine mission, he was 
▼isited by the Archangel Bahman, who 
earned him to heaven, and introduced 
him to the unmedtate presence of God 
and his angels. There he is described 
as entering into communion with God, 
who reveids to him the mysteries of the 
noseen worid, and indicates as follows, 
that symbol of his dory (via. Fire), 
vnder which he would be most accept- 
ably worshipped : ^ " Whatsoever is 
bright and full of Ught,** says the Di- 
vine Being, ^^ let them know that this is 
ihehightHe$$ofmyghry.** *' Nothing 
in the world is better than light, both 
among small and great.^' ^* Of light we 
craated the angels and paradise ; after- 
waida hell was ibrmed from darimeie.** 

^ HiitisT sf SoioMttf^ 



The Deity is farther represented as en* 
trusting him with the Zand-Avast^, 
(Zand- Word), and as commissioning 
him to make known its doctrines and 
precepts to the powerful Shah Gustasp, 
(Darius Hystaspes), through whose 
agency it should be proclaimed to the 
world as a standard of faith and prac* 
tice. 

Zoroaster, accordingly, directed his 
steps towards the court of that monarch, 
in the city gf Balk,* where he meets with 
a distinguished reception, and is in- 
vited to prove his ddvine mission as a 
prophet. He astonishes the whole 
court, and the assembled sages, by his 
wisdom and learning ; and proceeds to 
disclose to the King the contents of the 
Avastd and the Zand, and to urge its 
precepts and doctrines on his accept- 
ance. This he did with such effect 
that the Shah promised to weigh care- 
fully in his mind all that he had heard. 
But here, again, he was fated to en« 
counter the hostility of his old adver* 
saries the magicians, who, by their 
wicked arts, succeeded in turning the 
heart of the King against him, and 
getting him ordered into confinement. 
In no long time, however, an opportn* 
nity was afforded him of discomfiting^ 
his opponents, and re|;iuning hb influ* 
ence over Gushtasp, bv the performance 
of the most famous of all his miradee. 
One morning, to the astonishment of 
the whole city, it was found that, 
during the night, the legs of the King*a 
favourite black horse had disappeared 
firom his body ; and the wise men being 
miable to make anyUung of the phe* 
• Iht aadeiit Bactriik 
SO 
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BomeDOD, either fn the way of aooount- 
kg for it or of snggesting a remedy, 
recourse was had to Zoroaster, who 
mt once offered to restore the legs of the 
mnimal on the four following condi- 
tions: — 1st, That his divine mission 
should be acknowledged, and the re- 
ligion he proclaimed should be accepted 
and practised; 2d, That the heroic 
Aspandiar, the son of Gushtasp, should 
fight for that religion, and in defence 
of the prophet ; 3d, That he should be 
allowed access to the Queen and her 
daughters to convert them to the true 
faith; and, 4th, That the keeper of the 
King's gate should be compelled to dis- 
close the names of those who had de- 
nounced him to the King. No sooner 
did the 'King agree to the first condi- 
tion than, at a touch, the right fore-leg 
started out ; on his complying with the 
second, the right hind-leg immediately 
appeared; and on his complying with 
the third and fourth conditions, the 
other two legs successive sprang 
forth ; and it is added that, on the 
completion of the miracle, the wise 
men who had plotted against him 
*' were ordered to be carried forth and 
impaled alive." The Shah now de- 
clared his conviction that Zoroaster was 
truly a prophet sent down from heaven ; 
and, among other requests, begged that 
he would allow him a glimpse of his 
destined place in paradise. Straight- 
way, Bahman and other arch angels 
make their appearance, mounted on fiery 
steeds ; and the Shah is so terrified at 
the sight, that ^^fix)m dread, he fell 
down from his throne." On his aris- 
ing, the prophet administers to him m 
draught, by which he is thrown into a 
deep sleep, during which paradise and 
all its glories are revealed to him. On 
awakening, he is represented as giving 
some perfumes to Jamasp, on which 
he immediately '^becomes endowed 
with all knowledge ;" and to Aspandiar 
he gives a pomegranate seed, by which 
his body becomes " as invulnerable as 
a stone." Gushtasp now sends for 
Zoroaster, and desires him to read to 
lum the whole of the Zand- Avasti. At 



the rehearsal, the Divs (or demons) are 
put to flight, and conceal themselves 
beneath the earth. The supremacy of the 
prophet is established; Atishgahs, or 
fire temples, are ordered to be every- 
where erected; and Mobeds appointed 
to guard the sacred element. 

Z0B0ASTRIA17 THEOGONT A]n> 
COSMOGONY. 

The Supreme Divinity. — In the 
mind of the Zoroastrian, the Supreme 
Being, when contemplated at all, is 
darkly seen in the form of an abstrac- 
tion, embracing only one of the attri* 
botes of the Infinite, viz., his Eternity* 
The Being by whom this attribute is 
personified, is termed Zarvdna Akarana^ 
t.e., " Time without bounds" — ^the un- 
created All in AIL No more than a few 
obscure allusions to his nature or func- 
tions are to be found in the sacred 
writings of Zoroaster : and it is only ia 
the expansion of these by men of learn- 
ing that we discover a tendency to re- 
gi^ the ideal of Zarvdna as that of a 
being commensurate with Infinite Space, 
as well as with Infinite Time ; as self^ 
existent and self-acting; as identical 
with Fate or Destiny ; and as the great 
Lord of the Universe. He is described 
in the Vandidad* as wholly '^ absorbed 
in his own excellence ; '* and his essen- 
tial glory being deemed beyond the grasp 
of human conceptions, he is seldom 
directly addressed as an object of ador- 
ation.f 

Duality of Divine Agencies. — ^From 
Zarvan,:]: — or, passing from the concrete 
to the abstract— out of the womb of 
*' Eternity," proceeded the two derivative 
and subordinate divinities Hormuzd and 
Ahriman. The former, dwelling in the 
midst of boundless light," is the creator 
and upholder of all that is good in the 
creation ; while the latter, dwelling ia 
the midst of "boundless darkness," is the 
author and promoter of all that is eviL 

• An alleged dialogae between Honnnzd and 
ZoTBBter contained in the Zand-Ayasttf. 

t See the woik on **The Pant Religion,** ]v 
106; by that eminent acholar and miiiionanr* 
Dr. "Wllflon, of Bombay. 

S Zonrsib Zanttuk 
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To Hormnxd, at embodying the per- 
fections of the Snpreme Being, divine 
homage is directly paid and his benign 
infloences are invoked ; while Ahriman, 
on the other hand, and all his evil 
agencies, are most fervently deprecated 
i)y the worshipper. 

The Creation. — According to ^ the 
Bundeshd,* an anthoritative exposition 
x>f the Yandidad, the duration of the 
world is limited to twelve thousand 
years— one thousand for each of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac: and this 
period is further subdivided into four 
periods of three thousand years respect- 
ively—each of which is signalized by 
certain remarkable events. 

During the first period^ the work of 
creation is associated with the upper 
regions, where Hormuzd— eliminating 
the products of the Good Principle, in 
the midst of the Primeval Light — ]b re- 
presented as being occupied in the crea- 
tion of heaven and its inhabitants, 
labile so engaged, Ahriman — the Spirit 
of Evil — arobe, intent only on destroy- 
ing the (air creation thus springing up 
under the Jiand of Hormuzd : but no 
sooner did he approach the boundless 
light than, dazzled by its splendour, he 
noontinentl} fled back to his abode of 
darkness, and betook himself to the 
creation of 99,900 male and female 
demons (Divs or Dews, and Darujes) 
to serve him as the ministers of eviL 
Hormuzd, penetrating his designs, pro- 
posed to his antagonist terms of peace 
and alliance; but these having been 
rejected, he proceeded to repeat the 
mystic Word (HunAvar) twenty-one 
times over, by which Ahriman was re- 
duced to a state of impuissance for the 
flttcoeeding 3,000 years. 

During this second period^ the Good 
Principle continued to triumph, and 
Hormuzd succeeded in creating the 
Ainshaspands and Izads (Archangels 
aud Angels) to preside over the different 
departments of his creation. Ahriman, 
at the same time, created as many 
Aroh-demons to superintend the agen- 
aies of evil, and to maintain a peipetual 
• Or Bondehlih. 



conflict with those of Hormuzd. The 
seven Amshaspands (including Hor- 
muzd himself) are Bahman, Ardebehishty 
Shahravar, Sapandormad, Ehurdid, 
and Amardid. The names of the arch- 
demons are Akuman, Andar, Sdval, 
Nikiid, Tirik, and Jdrik. Izads, or 
Angels were, at the same time, appointed 
by Hormuzd to preside over every ob- 
ject in earth and heaven. Ehurshid 
Izad, for example, was placed over the 
sun; Mohor, over the moon; Ardeb- 
ehisht over fire; Awa, over water; 
Gowad, over air ; Amardad, over trees ; 
Aspandarmad, over the soil ; Bahman^ 
over cattle, &c. At this period, like- 
wise, Hormuzd created the Farohars^ 
which are variously described as the 
prototypes of spirits destined to become 
the souls of men, and as the angels and 
unembodied spirits of all sentient and 
intelligent beings in heaven and earth. 
The visible part of the creation, also— 
at least, all of it that was Mr and 
good — came from the hand of Hormuzd 
at this period: the sky, the heavenly 
bodies, water, earth, trees, and ani- 
mals. 

During the third period, which is now 
current, a struggle for the mastery is 
perseveringly maintained between the 
two antagonistic powers of Good and 
Evil. Ahriman, regarding with an evil 
eye the peace and harmony that had 
hitherto prevailed, invaded, with his 
hosts, the fair creation of Hormuzd— 
corrupting and destroying everything in 
it that was beautiful and good. Among 
theur first successful attempts was the 
destruction of the Primeval Bull, and of 
Kaiomars, the first famous king. The 
elements were polluted by them. Dark- 
ness was associated with light, winter 
with summer, and smoke with fire. 
Khar/esterSf in the shape of noxious 
animals — such as lice, ants, toads, ser- 
pents, and scorpions, — ^were introduced; 
vegetable and animal life was doomed 
to blight and disease : moral evil began 
to prevail, and man, seduced from his 
allegianoe to Hormuzd, was brought 
under the yoke of the Divs; so thai 
I discord, vicei and misery became eveiy 
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where predomliuuit It required Hor- 
nozd to put forth all hia powers to 
counteract the effects of such a hideooe 
trun of miflchiefii. 

During the fourth and last period, 
Ahriman, after many victorions strug- 
gles, will reign triamphant. Towards 
its dose, men will abandon the eating 
of animal food ; and will, at last, cease 
to eat even fmits, or to drink milk. 
Water will be their only nonrishment ; 
yet, though they have ceased to eat, 
they will not die. 

The resurrection will then follow— 
first, of Kaiomars ; then of Meshah and 
Meshaneh, the first parents of mankind ; 
and afterwards of all other human be- 
ings. The righteous will be immedi- 
ately rewarded with the enjoyment of 
perfect happiness : while the wid^ed, after 
undergoing three days' purgation in the 
molten metals of hell, will be thoroughly 
purified, and raised to a fitness for the 
enjoyment of that better life and reno- 
vated universe which are to soooeed the 
present 

ZOROASTBIAir WOBSHIP. 

The creed of the Zoroastrians may be 
considered as a species of Polytheism, 
if not Pantheism ; for, although they 
do not worship idols, they direct their 
homage to almost every kind of agency 
and existence, spiritusd and material, 
whether in heaven or earth. They 
regard with a holy awe, if they do not 
directly worship, the abstraction termed 
Zarvana Akharana, or ^^ Time-without' 
bounds.^' They worship the five Gehs, 
or divisions of ** Time-ti?i^-bounds ;" 
they worship the Farohars, or unem- 
bodied spirits of all sentient and intelli- 
gent beings ; the seven Archangels (or 
Amshaspands), including Hormuzd 
himself ; the whole host of angels (or 
Izads). They worship the sun, moon, 
and stars — ^particularly the star called 
Tashtar, or Sirius — and all other 
heavenly bodies ; the elements of fire, 
earth, water, air, and ether;* the 
mountains and valleys; the oceans, 

* This element they are ondentood to have 
iKUTOH-ed tram the Hindooa 



lakes, and streams ; the trees and 
plants, particularly the favourite Horn,* 
and its juice, perahdm ; every kind of 
animal, but more especially the sacred 
white bull, and the dog — " the intel- 
ligent and brave companion of man, 
and his protector against the assaults 
of devils." Among an endless variety 
of objects of worship or invocation are 
the bridge Chinavad^ by which the 
mansions of the angels are reached by 
the souls of the departed ; the mystic 
word " Hundvar," by the repetition of 
which Hormuzd overcame Ahriman ; 
and, finally, Zerdusht himself, along 
with the law which was imparted to 
him, and the holy Dustoors by whom it 
is expounded. 

Among these objects of worship, the 
elements are regarded with peculiar 
veneration, as forming the constituent 
parts of all created things. Fire is 
called " the Son of God," ({. c. of Hor- 
muzd), and earth, water, and air, his 
*^ Daughters ;^' and everything is scru- 
pulously avoided which would be re- 
garded as a desecration of these sacred 
elements. A trae Zoroastrian would 
never think of bringing the defilement 
of his breath in contact with the flame 
of a candle or lamp, by blowing it out. 
His practice is either to cut off the 
wick below the flame, or to wave it to 
and fro till it become extinguished.. It 
is with the same view of preventing de- 
filement that the priest, when sitting 
before the sacred fire on the altar, 
covers his mouth and nostrils with 
a small square piece of white doth, 
called " the paddn ; " and so far is 
this scrupulosity carried, that when 
a house has taken fire, an orthodox 
Parsee will endeavour to smother it with 
dust or rubbish, rather than throw 
water upon it. The extent to which 
water is defiled by a dead body is gra- 
duated as follows: — In the case of a 
tank, its whole contents are polluted, 
and rendered useless ; snow, on which 
a dead body has lain, is defiled fo>r 
three paces in all directions ; and in a 

* Aq)ede8 of shrub resembling the tama< 
i risk, and believed tq^n&r immortalitj* 
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ifTcr, tie defilement extends to nine 
paceB in the direction of the stream, six 
in the opposite direction, and three 
downwards. The earth is also carefhllj 
guarded from pollution. It is held to be 
be defiled, for instance, by the bodies 
of men or dogs being buried in it; and 
hence the burial places of the Parsees 
are constructed m the form of round 
towers (or dakhmas), in which the dead 
bodies are placed at a due height from 
the surface of the ground, and are left 
to be devoured by vultures and other 
birds of prey. These dakhmas, or 
^* towers of silence,*' as they are called, 
are directed to be placed at least ** thirty 
paces distant firom fire, thirty firom 
water, thirty from the bearer of the 
harsam^ and three fi^m pure men." 
Holes and pits in the earth are also 
considered as a desecration of this ele- 
ment, as thev are believed to afford 
facilities for devils to come up out of 
bell and get back again — after running 
about on the earth, doing aU the mis- 
chief they are able. 

1IBE-W0B8HIP. 

It is the adoration which they more 
especially oflfer to the element of Fire 
which has given rise to the name of 
Fire-worshippers, by which theGuebres 
(Gabrs) of Persia and the Parsees of 
India have been distinguished. Fire, 
as the pure and radiant source of light, 
heat, and vitality, is reguded by them 
as the most perfect symbol of the Divi- 
nity. £dal Dam, a high Zoroastrian 
anthority, writes at follows :~^^ We, 
Zoroastrians, reckon Fire and the Moon, 
and other glorious objects filled with 
splendour and light, as Kibla^ or cen- 
tres of worship," t.e., as oljects towards 
which the eye and the thoughts of the 
worshipper are to be turned. **The 
most High God has declared that they 
are his glory. On this account it is fit 
that such gferions objects (as the Sun 
and Fire) should be considered o KiblaJ* 
** And it ought to be known, that over 
•very objeol in earth or in the heavenly 
worlds created by God, there is a glori- 
«u angd appointed to preside and exer- 



cise superintendence. For example, 
Khurshid Izad is over the Sun ; Mohor 
Izad over the Moon,*' &o. "Where- 
fore, When reciting the Zand-Avasta, 
they (Zoroastrians) praise these objects 
of the universe, it ought to be certainly 
known that they praise the angels who 
preside over them.'* 

The Fire-temples Tor Atishgahs) are 
generally surmounted by a dome, be- 
neath the centre of which the sacred fire 
is placed in the Atishdan, or brazier. 
None but the priests are allowed to go 
near it, although the devotee is per- 
mitted to look on it through a grated 
door. The fire is fed with fresh mel al 
five stated times daily ; and the priests, 
who are in constant attendance for that 
purpose, night and day, accompany the 
performance of this duty with certain 
prayers, which they repeat with their 
laces turned in the direction of the sun. 
Connected with the temple is the Izesh* 
Khaneh, or house of prayer, where 
hymns and lessons firom theYendidad 
are chanted. 

There are two kinds of sacred fire, 
the Atish Behram and the Atish Adiran. 
The former is said to be composed of 
1001 different kinds of elemental fire, 
and is to be found only in six temples, 
one of which is at Udhawa, another at 
Naus^, two in Bombay, and two in 
Surat According to Parsee authority, 
this sacred flame has been continuously 
kept alive for many centuries. 

Of the Athom^, or Priests, there are 
three different orders, 1st, the Dustoors 
(Dasturs), or expounders of the law ; 
2d, the Hobeds, or officiating priests ; 
and dd, the Herbeds, whose dutv is 
to preserve the sacred fire, and to 
perform oertam menial offices in the 
temple. 

BEU0I0U8 OBSERTAXrCES. 

On rising, the devout Bihdin^/.^.^ 
one who has been initiated and con- 
firmed in the fiuth— repeats a number 
of invocations to Hormuad, and impre- 
cations on Ahriman, accompanied by a 
variety of ceremonies on putting ou 
the Sadra^ or sacred vest, and the 
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Af fi, or Mored dnctare. The latter 
is oompoeed of aeventy-two woollen 
threada, and, along with the 8adra, la 
held to possesa the vutae of warding off 
tlie ananlts of Ahriman. Among other 
feligiouB obeervanoes, hymnB aredianted 
to the rising sun, which are also re- 
peated in the afternoon and at annaet.* 
The moon la particnlarly addreaaed three 
timea in the oonrae of the month, viz., 
at new moon, at full moon, and when 
it ia on the wane. Fire and water are 
addreaaed aa objecta of devotion at any 
time, but more eapecially on the daya 
held aacred to their reapective genii; 
and prayera are muttered not only on 
each occaaiona aa taking meala, but on 
the performance of almost every act of 
daily life— even of auch trivial acta aa 
paring the naila, cutting the hair, or 
lighting a lamp. On going to bed, the 
Bibdin tuma himaelf towaraa a fire, a 
light, the moon, or in the direction of 
the setting sun; and to ward off de- 
mons, one or other of the following 
things is usually kept about a house, 
viz., a lute, a hen, a sheep, a dog, a 
cock, or a drum. 

From these examples it will be rea- 
dily inferred that the religioua obser- 
vances on snch important occasions as 
marriages, funerals, births, and on en- 
tering the different stages of life, are 
both numerous and elaborate. On the 
occasion, for instance, of the investiture 
with the kusti, or sacred dncture, at 
seven years of age, there are no fewer 
than thirty different purifications. The 
first of these consists of an ablution 
with cow's urine, a supply of which is 
always kept on hand by the priests for 
such purposes. This is followed by a 
draught of the same consecrated li- 
quid, and repeated affusions of it over 
the body; then, frictions with dry 
earth ; and, lastly, a series of ablutions 
with consecrated water, each ceremony 

* Few things strike a stranger more, on his 
first arrival at Bombay, than the picturesqne 
groups of -white-robed Parsees to be seen scat- 
tered about the esplanade and the ramparts, 
mutterine their orisons at sunrise ; or, extended 
in long files on the seashore, at their evening 
devotions, as the sun Is siiudng towards the 
westerr 



being accompanied by the ohanUng of 
various hymns and prayers. 

FESnyALS. 

The principal festivals are, let, 7%e 
Nauroz (Nowroze) which is held on 
the commencement of the year, at the 
vernal eqninoz. It continues for six 
days, on the last of which, the Creatioa 
by Hormuzd, the birth of the first pa- 
rents of mankind, and the BesurrectioD, 
which is to take place on that day, are 
celebrated amidst the greatest solemni- 
ties. 2d, The Gdt-hds, held on the last 
ten days of the year, on which the Fa- 
rohars, or spirits of the departed, are 
believed to come on a visit to the friends 
they have left behind, who ^dly deco- 
rate their houses for the occasion, and 
do everything they can to give them a 
fiiendly reception. 3d, The festival held 
on the fifth day of the last month of the 
year, when the Mobeds consecrate 
amulets, which are purchased by the 
people to charm away the demons. A 
great slaughter of the brood of noxious 
animals introduced by Ahriman takes 
place on this occasion. 

MORAL A2n> RELIQIOnS DUTIES. 

The Zoroastrians do not possess any 
well digested system of moral and reli- 
gious duties ; but, from passages scat- 
tered throughout their sacred writings, 
and, more especially their Patets, or 
penitential prayers, it may be deduced 
that the paramount duty inculcated on 
them is that of love and obedience — ^first, 
to Hormuzd, as the omnipotent Creator 
and beneficent Governor of the nniverse ; 
and secondly, to the rulers, spiri- 
tual and temporal, which, through 
his angels, he has appomted over thenu 
When the kusti is assumed, it is directed 
that a Dustoor, or spuitual gcude^ be 
chosen, "to whom greater deference 
must be paid than to a parent ; and the 
child, says the law, who thrice refuses 
to obey his parent, is deserving of 
death.'* A similar obedience is enjoined 
to the chief of each province, city, or lo* 
cality, appointed by Babman, the second 
Amshaspaud, or .guardian angel of peaces 
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Tlie mat fiindamental principle of 
Doalifim which obtainB in their tbeo- 
logj, will be found to ron through the 
whole of their moral sjstem. The ideas 
aimed at, rather than practically enter- 
tained, by some of the more enlightened 
professors of the Zoroastrian faith, may 
be seen in the following extract from 
the work on *« The Parsi Religion,*' by 
Br, Wilson. The learned priest and 
Moonshee, Dosabhat Sorabjf,* replying 
to the Doctor, says : — ^^ What is written 
in the Vandidad abont Hormnzd and 
Ahriman, and Light and Darkness, is 
a parable of our prophet Zartusht. 

. . . The explanation of the mat- 
ter is this. The description is of the 
good qualities and evil qualities which 
are in a man : and which, in Arabic, 
are called fazUat and razhat^ and in 
English virtue and vice. Hormnzd and 
Light are good works; and Ahriman 
and Darkness are evil works : as what 
is good is Hormuzd, and what is bad 
is Ahriman. Liberality is light, and 
Stinginess darkness ; the restraining of 
Anger is Hormuzd, and indulging it is 
Ahriman. So, in like manner, may 
other good and evil qualities be spoken 
of. The explanation of what is written 
in the Yandidad abont Ahriman run- 
ning forth with the other Dews (de- 
mons) is, that to each side of a good 
quality there is an eril quality attached." 
He then goes on to show, that on one 
tide of the golden mean, humility be- 
comes meanness — on the other, pride : 
that an excess of liberality becomes 
extravagance; a defect, stinginess — 
and so rorth. 

Some of the spedfio duties more par- 
ticularly dwelt upon in the Zand-Avastk 
are such as the following :^-perBonal 
purity ; a rigid abstinence from all illicit 
sexual intercourse; early matrimonial 
engagements; humility, mildness and 
beneficence ; mutual forgiveness of in- 
juries ; almsgiving ; good faith between 
man and man, and a due remuneration 
of the services of the husbandman, the 
physician, and the priest; refraining 

• usiuny 9cltod sad pranoonced Dotabhoy 



from the practices of usury, fbrestalling, 
&0. Salvation is made to depend on 
the observance of the precepts of the 
law, repentance, penance, the interces- 
sion of friends, akid the due performance 
of 'religious rites and ceremonies. In 
their whole moral conduct, they are 
called upon to imitate Hormuzd in his 
purity, justice, and beneficence ; to co- 
operate with him in his exalted frinction 
of promoting good and combating evil ; 
and, thereby, contribute to restore the 
lost peace and harmony of the universo* 

THE PABSEES. 

The Parsees of Western India are the 
descendants of those Zoroastrian refugees 
who, on the invasion of Persia (Ir^), 
by the Mussulman Khalifi, about a.d, 
651, fled from the persecutions to which 
they were subjected on account of their 
religion. A remnant of the followera 
of Zoroaster (the Gnebres, Ghebers, or 
Gabrs), is still to be found at Yazd and 
Kirman, in Persia, although they do 
not now amount to more than about a 
tenth part of the number of Parsees to 
be found in the Western provinces ol 
India. 

It would appear that after sojourning 
for abont a hundred years in the Kobis- 
tan (or mountain countiy), in which 
they had taken refuge, the Parsees 
emigrated successively to Ormuz (Hor* 
muzY, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf; to the island of Diu, on the 
south-west of Gnjerat ; and to Sanjan, 
at the southern extremity of the same 
province. From the latter place, where 
they remained for three hundred years, 
they appear to have sent branch colo- 
nies to Naus^, Baroach, Kambay, 
Bankaneer, and other towns in the 
neighbourhood, till, on the establish- 
ment of the European factories, abont 
the middle of the sixteenth century, we 
find them settling in large numbers in 
the great and flourishing city of Surat ; 
and latterly, within the last century, 
in still larger numbers, at the Presi« 
dency of Bombay. 

Notwithstanding their religious pe« 
culiaritles, and that esjprii de eorp^ 
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wbioh makes them ftel it a point of 
honoar to adhere to their ancient faith 
and nsagee, the Paneee evince a greater 
readineu than any other caste, to adopt 
Enropean ideas and habits ; and a more 
spirited, enterprising, intelligent, and 
indnstrions race of men is not to be 
fband in the East Many of them have 
amassed great wealth as mm^ants, 
bankers, brokers, tradesmen, and ship- 
builders. In the last branch, particn- 
larly, they have greatly difitingniBhed 
themselves, severtd of the finest ships 
in the British navy having been built 
by Parsees. One of the moat promi- 
nent featores in their character is their 
benevolence, which is displayed alike to 
their own co-religionists and to all 
others. Many notable instances might 
be adduced ; but, as one of the ^t 
known, we may particularise that of 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy,* the fame of 
whose charitable deeds having reached 

* As an example of the munificent scale on 
which this benerolent individoal diroenses his 
charitj, perhaps the compiler may be allowed 
to mention a circamstance which came under 
his oim obsenration. When he had occasion, 
■ome years ag»— as Secretanr to a medical in- 
■titntlon at Bombay ibr the benefit of tba 



the ears of Her Mijesty, the patent of 
Knighthood was commanded to be 
transmitted to him through the Bombay 
Govemment^being the first and only 
instance in which such an honour has 
been conferred on an Indian subject. 



nattTes->to read the annnal report of that 
tablishment, Sir Jamsetjee rose, at its con- 
clusion, and announced that he had been sa 
deeply conylnoed, by the liscts stated, of the 
utility oi the institution, that he had resolred 
to confer on it a donation oS £10,000, yrith the 
view €i extending its operationfli This sum he 
afterwards increased to a much larger amount, 
and the result (to which Government liberally 
contributed) was the erection of the magnificent 
hoq>ital at Bombay which now bears Us nameu 
Numerous other instances might be given of 
the enormous sums which he and his excellent 
lady have expended in the construction of 
bridges, causeways, aqueducts, tanks, dhumm- 
salas (or restlng-plaoes for travellers), and in 
the building and endowment of schools and 
hospitalSb 

'me following example may be adduced to 
show the general difftision of this charitable 
spirit, even among the youngi— When a deso- 
lating famine brokeout, upwards of twelve years 
ago, m the districts around Agra, a subscription 
for the relief of the snlferera was spontaneously 
commenced among the young n^ve students 
of the Elphinstone College, which produced % 
consideraDly larger sum than that of any other 
establishment, dvil or military, in the Pred^ 
dencv— the greater part having been contri* 
buted by young Pai'sees oat of their pocket 
monsy. 



THE HINDOO RELIGION, or BRAHMINISM. 



It is the opinion of many that, in its 
origin, the ancient religion of India 
must ha?e borae a close analogy to^ 
if it was not Macdy identical with — 
the modern system of Pantheism, which 
confounds the Deity with the ifniverse. 
Many of the existing featores of Brah- 
minism seem to point to a time when 
all the forms and phenomena of matter 
were regarded by the speculative as 
mere visible, objective manifestations'' of 
that Invisible Essence — "the pnre 
Brahm,"* "the Great One," "the 
Soul of the Universe'* — ^from which 
thcv all emanated, and into which they 
will all be again absorbed. Aooording 
to the views which they are presumed 
to have entertained — 

** AH are but parti o(one stnpendoiii whole, 
MTtaoie bodp Nature ia, and God the aotil.'* t 

The transition to Polytheism — the 
transferring of their regards from " the 
mainspring" to " the wheeb " in " the 
great Time-piece of Creation," ( and 
endowing each with an independent 
motive power, would be a mythical 
process comparatively obvious and 
natural. We, therefore, find that 
among the first objects of Hindoo wor- 
ship was that of the Elements. Ac- 
oonling to the Abb6 Dubois, the Earth, 
as " the universal mother of all living 
creatures,*' from whose bosom vegetable 
life proceeds and animal life is nourished 
— is fittingly made to represent the 
Creative Principle. ** She \b, therefore, 
the first of the gods : she is Brahma" 
Water is the element which makes the 
embryo organisms contained in the 
earth *'to germinate with life,'* and 



* Or Brahme, the one IncomiirelMnitble Qod, 
«n<l QoUe distinct from Brahma 
Pope'a Easay on Man. 
See SdiUler'a U^nu to Jof; 
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continaes to supply them with that 
nutriment without which they would 
droop and decay. She, acoording^y, 
becomes the second god of the Hindoos, 
*'the Preserver," and "receives the 
honours of Vishnoo." And the element 
of Ftre, whose heat not only quickens 
and develops the process of nutrition, 
but also accelerates that decay and cor- 
ruption, from the ashes of which " na- 
ture is restored and germinates afresh," 
is deified as " the Destroyer," and re* 
ceives " the general adoration and wor* 
ship which have bestowed on it the 
title and honours of 5ti;a." 

To the worship of the elements, sno* 
ceeded that of the stars, the planets, the 
constellations, the signs of the Zodiac, 
the sun, the moon, and all other natural 
objects. As might be anticipated, the 
sun became an especial object of adora- 
tion. In one of the sacred books, the 
following knguage is employed with 
reference to tlmt luminary, or the deity 
presiding over it : — " Let us meditate 
on the adorable light of the Divine 
Ruler: may it guide our intellects.** 
" Wiiat the sun and light are to this 
visible world, that are the supreme good 
and truth to the intdlectual and visible 
univerae; and as our ooiporeal eyes 
have a distinct perception of objects 
enlightened by the snn, thus our souls 
acquire certain knowledge by meditating 
on the light of truth which emanates 
from the being of beings : that is the 
light by which alone our minds can be 
directed in the path to beatitude.** 
But, however such refined notions maj 
have been held, esoterically, br the 
more enlightened Brahmins^ the cfeities^ 
in the course of time, not only came to 
be regarded by the popular mind as 
separate and independent agents; bat 
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Cheywere gradnany ioTested with the 
most grotesque and often hideous forms, 
and their attributes degraded to a level 
with the passions, the weaknesses, and 
not nnfreqnently with the meanest and 
worst vices of hnman beings. 

THE HINDOO TRIAD. 

According to the Hindoo mythology, 
the Supreme Mind, as we have seen 
manifests itself in the three great func- 
tions of creation, preservation, and de> 
fltmction. These functions are lesignated 
hy the three letters in the mystic Word, 
A. U. M.,* and are separately personi- 
fied by the three gods of the Trimurti,t 
Brahma, Yishnoo, and Siva. 

Brahma. This deity, who holds the 
•first place in the Hindoo Pantheon, is 
represented in images and pictures with 
four heads and as many arms. The 
account of his origin is, that the Su- 
preme Mind, actuated by the creative 
impulse, first produced the waters, 
which he endowed with the power of 
motion ; and that, by this motion, *^ a 
golden eggf'^^ ** blazing like a thousand 
suns," was generated — from which, by 
an act of bis own volition, Brahma 
burst forth in the shape of the divme 
male. The sacerdotal caste termed 
Brahmins, who are said to have first 
issued from his mouth, have derived from 
him theur name, but are not otherwise 
related to him as a sect ; and although 
he is deemed the creator of the universe, 
and the first of the gods, it can scarcely 
be said that, in any instance, worship 
or sacrifices are directly offered to him, 
or that temples or festivals have been 
dedicated to his service. 

Vishnu, In the exercise of his func- 
tions as "Preserver" or "Deliverer," 
Yishnoo is represented as assuming va- 
rious shapes of monsters and human 
beings, to give efiect to his interposition 
in the physical events of the creation, 
and in the afiairs of men and gods. 
These metamorphoses are termed Ava- 
tars by the Hindoos; the most re- 

• CM., a syllable never nttered by a devout 
Hindoo without an expression of the profuundest 
reverence^ 

fi* " Three form** 



markabto being what are called his 
"ten incarnations.'* At one time ha 
appears as an enormous Boar^ lift* 
ing up the earth on his "tusks 
of fire;" at another, he is trans- 
formed into a gigantic Tortoise^ and 
employs a number of monstrous agents 
to chum the ocean into butter, out of 
which, among other sacred products, 
the Amreeta juice, conferring immorta* 
lity, is obtained; in the foim of the 
Man-Lion he subdues an army of 
giants, who had waged war both 
against earth and heaven ; and in that 
otBuddhy he introduces into the worid 
a new creed, to supplant the doctrines of 
Brahminism. But none of his incama)* 
tions is so popular, or has procured him 
so many votaries, as that which trans- 
forms him into the beautiful and valiant 
Krishna^ whose amours and warlike 
exploits have formed a fertile theme tor 
Hindoo legends and poetry. 

Siva. " The Destroyer " is described 
as having the colour and lustre of silver, 
sometimes with one, but more fre« 
quently with five faces, having three 
eyes in each, one of them being on the 
forehead. Possibly from his represent* 
ing the connecting link between the de» 
cay and renovation of nature, he has 
more votaries, and has more temples 
erected to his honour, tnroughout Hin- 
dostan, than any other deity. He is 
sometimes worshipped under the title oi 
" Maha Eala," or ^ Time, the great 
destroyer," in which character he appears 
arrayed in blood-red garments, and a 
necklace of human skulls ; and is pro- 
pitiated by bloody sacrifices. But the 
symbol under which he is most fre- 
quently worshipped is that of the Xtn- 
gam, probably meant to typify the 
reproductive powers of nature. Most 
of his votaries wear this symbol about 
their necks, enclosed in a small silver 
box or tube. Along with Siva is asso- 
ciated his female partner Doorga^ who^ 
under this name, but more especially 
under that of Kali,* may be considered 
as more fittingly representing the powef 
of Destruction than even her husband 
• Or CaleflL 
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As the goddeas Kali, she appears black 
sod bloody, with four arms, having two 
dead bodies depending from her ears, 
and wearing a necklace of sknlls, and a 
girdle formed of the hands of slanghtered 
monsters. She is propitiated hj bloody 
■aorifices ; her service, when complete, 
not excladiug even those of hnman be- 
ings, and her aid and protection are in- 
voked by Thugs and robbers. 

Th£ Inferiob Deities. — ^The seven 
drcles or spheres above the earth, deno- 
minated Swerga-surgs, and the seven 
beneath called Patala, said to be lighted 
by eight carbuncles on the heads of 
eight serpents — are peopled respectively 
by gods and demons. The former is 
said to contain no fewer than 
833,000,000 deities. Some of the 
more distinguished are — Indra, the In- 
dian Jove, who presides over the ele- 
ments, and is styled "the king of 
heaven ;" Surya, the god of the sun ; 
Agni, of fire ; Yaruna, of the waters ; 
and Pavana, of the winds. Lnxumee,* 
IB the goddess of beauty and of 
plenty ; Euvera, the god of riches ; 
Saraswati, the patroness of learning, &o. 
The Assoors, or evil demons, inhabiting 
the Patala, or lower regions, are repre- 
sented as maintainmg a ceaseless strug- 
gle to invade the seats of the gods. 

The Worship of Animals. — The 
bull is held to be an incarnation of the 
soul of a Brahmin — and, as such, re- 
ceives divine honours ; and the cow, as 
the representative of the goddess Bha- 
Tani, is worshipped as ** the mother of 
the gods and the three worlds." No 
deity is regarded with a more profound 
veneration than this animal. AU its 

Eroducts, including even its dung, are 
eld sacred ; and to kill and eat it, is 
looked upon as worse than cannibalism. 
Among other animals, monkeys and 
serpents are treated with sacred rites ; 
and certain birds also, and even trees 
become objects of worship, as embody- 
ing the forms of particnltf gods. 

iNAHiicATB Nature. — The bine 
■olitndes of mountain peaks — ^particn- 
kily those of the Himalaya— with their 

* Or XeMii4 also called AlHflrJK 



intervening gorges, in which the holy 
streams have their birth-place-^are 
looked upon with reverential awe as 
a semi-celestial region, not unvisited by 
the gods themselves. But of all natu- 
ral objects, none are esteemed more 
holy than the great rivers of Hindostan, 
such as the Nerbudda, the Krishna, the 
Godavery, and the Ganges. The last^ 
especially, under the name of Gunga,. 
is a favourite object of adoration. Pil- 
grims will travel thousands of milea 
to bathe in its sacred stream, or to cany 
back a supply of its water for the per- 
formance of the rites of purification. The 
ashes of the dead, and the bodies of the 
living, are alike freed by it from those 
stains which they would otherwise carry 
with them into the next birth ; and to 
die on its banks is reckoned a sure 
passport to heaven. 

DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE. 

Having seen how the Brahminical 
system lodges the spirits of the gods in 
visible and earthly forms, we need iiot 
be surprised to find that the souls of men, 
after death, instead of being translated 
into a world of spirits, are only made to 
become vhe new tenants of other mortal 
forms of men or animals. On this doc- 
trine of **• the transmigration of souls,^ 
the rewards or punishments due to the 
good or evil actions of a previous life 
are made to depend; the higher or 
lower place assigned to the individual 
in his **new birth*' being determined by 
his antecedent character. In this way, 
the good man, however humble, will 
find himself raised, in his next birth, to 
that station to which his virtues entitle 
him — while the bad man, however high 
in rank, will, in a proportionate degree* 
be brought low. But a degradation 
lower stul is reserved for souls that have 
been stained by the greater vices. 
The^ will be doomed to pass into the 
bodies of animals possessing kindred 
habits with their own: the deceitful and 
cruel, for instance, will assume the nature 
and forms of beasts characterised by their 
cunning and ferodty ; and they may have 
to pass through a nnmber oi the k>wet 
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grades of animal exiBtenoe, before thev 
can again attain the level of humanity. 
Besides the rewards and punishments 
implied In the elevation or degrada- 
tion of the individual, in his snooessive 
births, the Joys of a heaven and the 
pains of a bell are, in manv cases, su- 
peradded; but these are still of an ex- 
dnsively corporeal nature^the former 
consisting of the most exquisite sensual 
pleasures, and the latter of the most 
fearful bodily torments. To escape these, 
to atone for past nns, and to attain 
future felicity, recourse must be bad to 
the performance of certain meritorious 
acts, suG^ as penances, the bestowal of 
alms upon Brahmins, and the observ- 
ance of certain religious ceremonies. 

BELIGIOUS OBSEBYANCES. 

Begging, — ^The devotee who aspires 
to a character for superior sanctity, is 
expected to renounce all the pleasures 
and occupations of this life, and to de- 
pend for the supply of his wants on the 
alms of others ; and these are, in most 
cases, cheerfully given, as a matter of 
religious duty. The consequence is, 
that India swarms with religious men- 
dicants, who absorb no small proportion 
of the fruits of honest industry. 

Penance,^-ThiB is one of the means 
by which the devotee imagines that he 
atones for past sins, conquers the pas- 
sions, and qualifies himself for absorp- 
tion in the essence of ^'Brahm/' the 
Supreme Mind. The Yogis or Fakirs 
profess to have overcome the world, 
and, therefore, set its decencies at 
nought. They sometimes allow their 
nails to grow till they become like long 
spiral daws, and suffer themselves to 
be overrun with vermin, or stung by 
insects, without betraying the slightest 
oneasiness ; some will never lie down, 
but continue constantly standing, ex- 
posed to tho fiercest rays of the sun, 
and supported only by a stick, or a rope 
under theur arm-pits; others mangle 
theur bodies with scourges or knives, 
or allow themselves to be swung rounds 
suspended from the extremity of a lever^ 



by hooks passing througb the flesh; 
others, again, will go so far as to bniy 
themselves in the ground, leaving only 
a small aperture to admit the air and 
food ; and, indeed, there is scarcely any 
mode of self-torture that ingenuity could 
devise, which has not been resorted to. 

Pilgrimages. The principal resorts of 
pilgrims are the holy rivers and sacred 
shrines. One of the most celebrated of 
the latter is the well-known Jagannatha, 
or Juggernaut, in Orissa. It is resorted 
to by such numbers, that Dr. Buchanapt 
says, that although more than fifty miler 
from it, he knew he was approaching Ja- 
gannath by the human bones that strewed 
the way. Of the holy rivers, the Ganges is 
that to which the greatest numbers make 
pilgrimages, particularly at its points of 
junction with other streams, as with the 
Bagiruttee at Hurdwar, and the Jumna 
at Allahabad. To bathe at these places 
is supposed to atone for even the dead- 
liest sins. 

Religious Suicide. Among the dlf* 
ferent modes in which devotees volun- 
tarily sacrifice their lives, and thereby 
seek to secure happiness for themselves 
in the next state of existence, the most 
remarkable isr that of throwing them- 
selves down before the car of an idol to be 
crushed to death by its wheels. The follow- 
ing is a description by Pr. Buchanan of 
such a sacrifice at Jagannath, to which 
he was himself a witness : — *^ After the 
tower* had proceeded some way, a 
pilgrim announced that he was reidy 
to offer himself a sacrifice to the idoL 
He laid himself down on the road be- 
fore the tower, as it was moving along, 
lying on his face, with his arms 
stretched forwards. The multitude 
passed round him, leaving the space 
clear, and he was crushed to death by 
the wheels of the tower. A shout of joy 
was raised to the god. He is said t» 
smile when the libation of blood is 
made. The people threw cowries, or 
small money, on the body of the vio* 
tim, in approbation of the deed.*' 

• ie., Tb« car of th« idol, about SO Iset b^^ 
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Edition. 

** Parents and tutors will unanimously thank the author for this result of a labour 
of \ovtr— Critic. 

" A very good and useful compilation for youth." — Literary Gazette, 

VL EADIE (Rev. Prof.): A COMMENTARY ON 

THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Revised throughout and enlarged. D^emy 8vo. 
Cloth, 14/ Second Edition, 

*' This book is one of prodigious learning and research. The author seems to have 
read all, in every language, that has been written upon the Epistle. It is also a work 
of independent criticism, and casts much new light upon many passages." — Literary 
Gazette. 

%• A Complete Prospectus of Dr. Eadie's Popular Works for- 
warded gratis and post-free on application. 



HENRY (Matthew) : A COMMENTARY on the 

HOLY BIBLE. With Explanatory Notes. In 3 vols., super-royal 
8vo. Strongly bound in cloth, 50/- New Edition. 

HERBERT (George) : THE POETICAL 

WORKS OF. With Memoir by J. Nichol, B.A., Oxon, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Glasgow. Edited by Charles 
CowDEN Clarke. Antique headings to each page. Small 8vo. 
Cloth and gold, 3/- ; morocco antique, 8/- ; malachite, 10/6. 

KEBLE and HERBERT : THE CHRISTIAN 

YEAR, by John Keble, with Memoir of the Author by W. Temple ; 
and THE TEMPLE, by George Herbert, with Memoir by Prof. 
NiCHOL. In one vol., 8vo, illustrated, cloth and gold, 7/6. 

KITTO Qohn, D.D., F.S.A.,) : The HOLY LAND : 

The Mountains, Valleys and Rivers of the Holy Land; being the Physical 
Geography of Palestine. With eight full-page Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, 2/6. Tenth Thousand, New Edition. 

" Contains within a small compass a body of most interesting and valuable infor- 
mation." 

KITTO (John, D.D., F.S.A.) : PICTORIAL 

SUNDAY BOOK (The). Containing nearly two thousand Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood, and a Series of Maps. Folio. Cloth gilt, 30/* 
Seventy -third Thousand. 



RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 



PALEY (Archdeacon): NATURAL THEOLOGY; 

Or, the Evidences of the Existence and the Attributes of the Deity. 

With Illustrative Notes and Dissertations, by Henry, Lord Brougham, 

and Sir Charles Bell. Many Engravings. One vol., i6mo. Cloth, 4/- 

" When Lord Brougham's eloquence in the Senate shall have passed away, and his 
services as a statesman shall exist only in the free institutions which they have helped 
to secure, his discourse on Natural Theology will continue to inculcate imperishable 
truths, and fit the mind for the higher revelations which these truths are destined to 
foreshadow and confirm. — Edinburgh Review. 

PALEY(Archdeacon): NATURAL THEOLOGY, 

with Lord Brougham^s Notes and DIALOGUES ON INSTINCT. 
Many Illustrations. Three vols., i6mo. Cloth, 7/6. 

%• This Edition contains the whole of the Original Work^ published 
at Two Guineas^ with the exception of the Mathematical Dissertations. 

RAGG (Rev. Thomas) : CREATION'S TESTL 

MONY TO ITS GOD : the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, and 
Revelation. A Manual of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion ; with especial reference to the Progress of Science and Advance 
of Knowledge. Revised and enlarged, with new Appendices on Evolu- 
tion and the Conservation of Energy, Large crown 8vo. Handsome 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5/- Thirteenth Edition. 

'* We are not a little pleased again to meet with the author of this volume in the 
new edition of his far-tamed work. Mr. Ragg is one of the few original writers of our 
time to whom justice is being done.**— British Standard. 

[This work has been pronounced "The book of the age," "The best popular Text 
Book of the Sciences,** and *' The only complete Manual of Religious Evidence Na- 
tural and Revealed."] 

RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD (The) : Being 

Confessions of Faith contributed by eminent Members of every Denom- 
ination of Christians, ^Iso of Mahometanism, the Parsee Religion, the 
Hindoo Religion, Mormonism, &c., &c., with a Harmony of the Christian 
Confessions of Faith by a Member of the Evangelical Alliance. Crown 
8vo. Cloth bevelled, 3/6. New Edition. 

*«* In this volume, each denomination, through some leading member, has expreksed 
its own opinions. There is no book in the langua|;e on the same plan. All other 
works on the subject, being written by one individual, are necessarily one-sided, 
incomplete, and unauthentic. 

SCOTT (Rev. Thomas) : A COMMENTARY ON 

THE BIBLE ; containing the Old and New Testaments according to 
the Authorised Version, with Practical Observations, copious Marginal 
References, Indices, &c. 3 vols., royal 4to. Cloth, 63/- New Edition, 

TIMES Qohn, F.S.A., Author of "Things not 

Generally Known,** &c.) : 

THOUGHTS FOR TIMES & SEASONS. Selected and compiled 
by John Times. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth neat, i/- Second Edition. 

" In a neat and concise form are brought together striking and beautiful passages 
from the works of the most eminent divines and moralists, and political and scienulic 
writers of acknowledged abiltty.**~£<iifi^«rg/i Daily Review, 
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Scientific Works. 



WORKS by WILLIAM AITKEN, M.D., Edin., F.R.S. 

Professor of Patholoey in the Army Medical School, Examiner in Medicine for H.M/s 

Army, Navy, and E.l. Medical Services, Corresponding Member of the Roval Imperial 

Society of Physicians of Vienna, of the Society of Medicine and Natural History of 

Dresden, and of the Imperial Society of Medicine of Constantinople. 

The SCIENCE and PRACTICE of MEDICINE. 

in 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, with a Steel Plate, Map, and nearly 
200 Woodcuts. Price 38/- Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised <md 
enlarged. 

From the amount of additional matter introduced, the two Volumes of the 
Sixth Edition are, in reality, equivalent to three ; a special fount of type 
having heen cast to enable the printer to preserve clearness without 
adding to the bulk of the work. 

The Author has adopted throughout the New Nomenclature and fol- 
lowed the Order of Classification of Diseases published by the 
Royal College of Physicians in i86g. The Diagrams, illustrative 
of the typical ranges of body- temperature in Febrile Diseases (which 
were given in the third edition of this work, in 1863, for the first time 
in a Text-book), have been, with few exceptions, re-c&awn and cut upon 
a new model. 

Additional Woodcuts have also been introduced, wherever it was thought 
that they would render the descriptions in the text more intelligible. 

In short, no labour or expense has been spared to sustain the well-known 
reputation of this Work, as *' the Representative Book of the Medical 
Science and Practice of the day.*' 



Opinions of the 'Press. 

" The work is an admirable one, and adapted to the requirements of the Student, 
Professor, and Practitioner of Medicine Malignant Cholera is ver^ fully dis- 
cussed, and the reader will find a large amount of information not to be met with in other 

books, epitomised for him in this The part on Medical Geography forms an 

admirable feature of the volumes We know of no work that contains so much, 

or such full and varied, information on all subjects connected with the Science and 
Practice of Medicine." — Lancet. 

" The extraordinary merit of Dr. Aitken'swork The author has unquestionably 

performed a service to the profession of the most valuable kind. The article oa 
Cholera undoubtedly offers the most clear and satisfactory summary of our knowledge 
respecting that disease which has yet appeared." — Practitioner. 

" Altogether this voluminous treatise is a credit to its Author, its Publisher, and to 

English Physic Affords an admirable and honest digest of the opinions and 

practice of the day Commends itself to us for sterling value, width of retrospect, 

and fairness of representation." — Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

"The Standard Text-Book in thcf English language. There is, perhaps, no 

work more indispensable for the Practitioner and Student." — Edin. Medical Journal. 

*' We can say, with perfect confidence, that no medical man in India should be 
without the Sixth Edition of Dr. Aitken's • Science and Practice of Medicine.' We 
say the Sixth Edition, because it is full of new matter. The article on Cholerais by fiu* 
the most complete, judicious, and learned summary of our knowledge respecting this 
disease which nas yet appeared."— /n^ian Medical Gazette. 
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Prof. Aitkbn's Works — [eoHtinutd.) 

AITKEN (William, M.D., F.R.S.) : OUTLINES 

OF THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. A Text- 
Book for Stadents. Crown 8vo. Cloth, bevelled, 12/6. 

*' So complete as to form a useful work ot reference. The natural histoiy of the 
principal diseases, the diagnostic signs by which they may be distin^ished, together 
with tne therapeutic indications, are concisely and systematically ^iven. The book 
cannot fail to become a popular one, and we cordially recommend it to the notice of 
teachers and students."— LaflC«^ 

*' Well-digested, clear, and well-written ; the work of a man conversant with every 
detail of his subject, and a thorough master of the art of teaching.— ^n/isA MedicM 
Journal. 

" Students preparing for examinations will hail it as a perfect godsend for its coo- 
ciseness."— i4 tncnceum, 

** In respect of both the matter contained, and the manner in which it is conveved, 

our examination has convinced us that nothing could be better We know of no 

summary of the use of Electricitv as a means of diagnosis equal to that contained 
in the Section on Diseases of the Nervous SYntcm,**—M edico-Chirurgieal RevUm. 

AITKEN (William,M.D.,F.R.S.): The GROWTH 

OP THE RECRUIT, and the Young Soldier, with a view to the 
Selection of ** Growing Lads " and their Training. Z2mo. Cloth, a/Q« 

*' This little work should be in the hands of all instructors of youth, and all em- 
ployers of youthful labonrJ"— Lancet, 

AITKEN (William, .M.D, F.R.S.) : OUTLINE 

FIGURES OF THE TRUNK OF THE HUMAN BODY. On 
which to indicate the areas of physical signs in the Clinical Diagnosis 
of Disease. For the use of Students and Practitioners of Medicine, j/6. 



ANSTED (Prof., M.A., F.R.S.) : GEOLOGY : 

A TREATISE ON. (Circle of the Sciences). Crown 8vo. Cloth, a/6. 

ANSTED (Prof., M.A., F.R.S.) : NATURAL 

HISTORY OF THE INANIMATE CREATION, recorded in the 
Structure of the Earth, the Plants of the Field, and the Atmospheric 
Phenomena. With numerous Illustrations. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 8/6. 

BAIRD (W., M.D., F.L.S., late of the British 

Museum) s 

THE STUDENT'S NATURAL HISTORY; a Dictionary of the Na- 
tural Sciences : Botany, Conchology, Entomology, Geologv, Mineralogy, 
Paleontology, and Zoology. With a Zoological Chart, showing 
the Distribution and Range of Animal Life, and over two hundred 
and fifty Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, 10/6. 

" The work is a very uacftU ooe, and will coatribnte, by iu cheapoeis and compre- 
beativenesa, to foster the extending taste for Natnral Science.**^ H'cslM^Mffr Rivitw, 



lo CHARLES GRIFFIN <S. COMPANY'S 

NEW AND ^IMPORTANT WORK. 

A DICTIONARY OF HYGIENE AND PUB- 
LIC HEALTH. By Alexander Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S., F.C.S., 
etc., Analyst for the County of Devon, and Medical Officer of Health 
for the North Devon Combination of Sanitary Authorities. Medium 
8vo, 672 pp., cloth bevelled, with Map, Diagram, and 140 Illustrations, 
28/- 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

The Work comprises over seven hundred Articles, embracing the 
following subjects: — 

I. — Sanitary Chemistry : the Composition and Dietetic Value 
of Foods, with the latest Processes for the Detection of Adul- 
terations. 

II. — Sanitary Engineering : Sewage, Drainage, Storage of 
Water, Ventilation, Warming, etc. 

III. — Sanitary Legislation : the whole of the PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACT, 1875, together with sections and portions of 
other Sanitary Statutes, (without alteration or abridgment, 
save in a few unimportant instances) in a form admitting of 
easy and rapid reference. 

IV. — Epidemic and Epizootic Diseases : their History and Pro- 
pagation, with the Measures for Disinfection. 

V. — Hygiene — Military, Naval, Private, Public, School. 

' " The work now offered to the public aims at filling a vacant place in English 
sanitary literature, namely, that of a book of reference which, in one volume of con- 
venient size, shall contain the information on sanitary topics at present only to be 
gathered from the perusal of many separate and distinct treatises. It is not in- 
tended solely and entirely for any particular class. Sanitation is imperial — ^it con- 
cerns every living; unit of the State, and is of equal value to all. Therefore, 
although the special wants of the practical hygienist — the medical officer of health 
and puDlic analyst — have naturally claimed the first place, and received^the attention 
which their importance demands, the author has throughout endeavoured to render 
intelligible to non-professional readers also, every subject susceptible of such treat- 
ment." — Extract from Author's Preface. 



Opinions of the Press. 

" Excellently done . . . the articles are brief, but comprehensive. We have 
tested the book, and can, therefore, recommend Mr. Blyth's Dictionary with confi- 
dence." — Westminster Review. 

' " Mr. Blyth's Dictionary of Hygidne and Public Health is a useful contribution to 
Sanitary Literature ... to a great extent of an independent and original cha- 
racter. ... It gives a survey not only of modern Sanitary Science, out of the 
Law dealing with such matters." — Saturday Review. 

" The articles on Food and its Adulterations are good, the most recent methods 
of examination being given, and the chemical processes well described." — Lancet. 

A very important Treatise ... an examination of its contents satisfies us 
that it is a work which should be highly appreciated." — Aledico-Chirurgical Review. 

" A work that must have entailed a vast amount of labour and research. . . . 
Will be found of extreme value to all who are specially interested in Sanitation. It 
is more than probable that it will become a Standard Work in Hygiene and 
Public Health." — Medical Times and Gazette. 

"Mr. Blyth has ably filled a void in British Sanitary literature. . . . This 
Standard Work . . . indispensble for all who are mterested in Public-Health 
matters, and for all Public Libraries." — Public Health. 
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THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 



A Series of Popular Treatises on the Natural and Physical Sciences, 
and their Applications, by Professors Owen, Anstbd, Youno and 
Tbnnant ; Drs. Latham, Edward Smith, Scoffern, Bushnan and 
Bronner ; Messrs. Mitchbll,Twisden, Dallas, Gore, Imray, Martin, 
Sparling and others. Complete in nine volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
lettered. Illustrated with many thousand Engravings on Wood. 5/- 
each volume. 



Vol. I.— organic NATURE.— Part I. Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology ; the Skeleton and the Teeth ; Varieties of the 
Human Race, by Professor Owen, Dr. Latham and Dr. 
Bushnan. 

Vol. 2.— organic NATURE.— Part II. Structural and Sys- 
tematic Botany, and Natural History of the Animal Kingdom, 
Invertebrated Animals : by Dr. Edward Smith and William 
S. Daulas, F.L.S. 

Vol. 3.— ORGANIC NATURE.— Part III. Natural History of 
the Animal Kingdom, Vertebrated Animals : by William S. 
Dallas, F.L.S. 

Vol. 4.— inorganic NATURE.— Geology and Physical Geo- 
graphy ; Crystallography *, Mineralogy ; Meteorology, and 
Atmospheric Phenomena, by Professor Ansted, Rev. W. 
Mitchell, M.A., Professor Tbnnant, and Dr. Scoffern. 

Vol. 5.— PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY, NAVIGATION. AND 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, by Hugh Breem, Greenwich 
Observatory, Professor Youno and E. J. Lowe, F.R.A.S. 

Vol. 6.— elementary CHEMISTRY.— The Imponderable 
Agents and Inorganic Bodies, by John Scoffern, M.D. 

Vol. 7.— PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.— Monopaphs on Elcctro- 
Metallurgy ; the Photographic Art ; Chemistiry of Food and 
its Adulterations ; and Artificial Light; by George Gore, Bir- 
mingham, John Scoffern, M.D., Dr. Edward Bronner, Brad- 
ford, Marcus Sparling, and John Martin. 

Vol. 8.— mathematical SCIENCE.— Philosophy of Arith- 
metic; Algebra and its Solutions; Plane Geometry; Logar- 
ithms ; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ; Mensuration and 
Practical Geometry, with use of Instruments, by Prof. Young, 
Rev. J. F. TwisDEN, M.A., Sandhurst College, and Alexander 
Jardxne, C.E. 

Vol. 9.— MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY.— The Properties of 
Matter, Elementary Statics; Djmamics; Hydrosutics; Hy- 
drodynamics; Pneumatics; Practical Mechanics; and the 
Steam Engine, by the Rev. Walter Mitchell, M.A., J. R. 
Young, and John Imray. 
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THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 

In Separate Treatises. Cloth. 

z. Anstbd's Geology and Physical Geography . . .26 

2. Brebm*s Practical Astronomy 26 

3. Bronner and Scoffern's Chemistry of Food and Diet . i 6 

4. BusHNAN*s Physiology of Animal and Vegetable Life . z 6 

5. GoRB*s Theory and Practice of Electro-Deposition . z 6 

6. Imray's Practical Mechanics z 6 

7. Imray's Treatise on the Steam Engine . . . • • 2 o 

8. Jardinb's Practical Geometry z 6 

9. Latham's Varieties of the Human Species . . . z 6 
zo. Martin's Photographic Art : Its Theory and Practice . 2 6 
zi. Mitchell & Tenn ant's Crystallography & Mineralogy 3 o 
12. Mitchell's Properties of Matter and Elementary Statics z 6 
Z3. Owen's Principal Forms of the Skeleton and the Teeth, z 6 
Z4. Primary Atlas of Modem and Ancient Geography . .26 

Z5. Primary Atlas of Geography, col 3 6 

z6. Scoffern's Chemistry of Light, Heat and Electricity . 3 o 
Z7. Scoffern's Chemistry of the Inorganic Bodies . .30 

z8. Scoffern's Chemistry of Artificial Light . . . z 6 

ig. Scoffern and Lowe's Practical Meteorology . • z 6 

20. Smith's Introduction to Botany: Structural & Systematic 2 o 

2z. Twisden's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry . . z 6 

22. TwiSDEN on Logarithms z o 

23. Young's Elements of Algebra z o 

24. Young's Solutions of Questions in Algebra . • . z o 

25. Young's Navigation and Nautical Astronomy . .26 

26. Young's Plane Geometry z 6 

27. Young's Simple Arithmetic z o 

28. Young's Elementary Dynamics z 6 



• 



DALLAS (W.S.,F.L.S.): POPULAR HISTORY 

OF THE ANIMAL CREATION : being a Systematic and Popular De- 
scription of the Habits, Structure and Classification of Animals. With 
coloured Frontispiece and many hundred Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
ClQth, 8/6. New Edition. 
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DOUGLAS'S TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION. 

Published with the Approval of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. 

A MANUAL OF TELEGRAPH CONSTRUC- 

TION : The Mechanical Elements of Electric Telegraph Engineering. 
For the use of Telegraph Engineers and others. By John Christie 
Douglas, Society of Telegraphic Engineers, East India Govemcient 
Telegraph Department, &c. With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, bevelled, 15/- Second Editionf with Appendices and Copious 
Index, now ready. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
Part I. — General Principles of Strength and 

Stability, comprising the Strength of Materials; the Dis- 
tribution of Load and Stress in Telegraph Structures, such as 
Poles — simple, strutted, tied, stayed, coupled, and trussed; 
the Catenary, with application of its Formulae to the cases 
of Wires and Cables; Theory of the Submersion of 
Cables, &c. 

Part II. — Properties and Applications of Mate- 
rials, Operations, and Manipulation, including the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of, and Numerical Data for, designing 
Simple Structures, such as Poles of Iron and Wood ; Iron and 
Wooden Masts — simple and compound; Specifications for 
Wire, &c. ; Soldering ; Surveying ; the Raising of heavy 
Masts ; Insulating Materials and their Applications, &c. 

Part III. — ^Telegraph Construction, Maintenance 
and Organisation, treating of the Application of the^ In- 
formation conveyed in Parts I and II. to the case of Combined 
Structures, including the Construction of Overground, Subter- 
ranean, and Subaqueous Lines ; Office Fittings ; Estimating ; 
Organisation, &c. 
" Mr. Douglas deserves the thanks of Telegraphic Engineera for the excellent 
* Manual ' now before us .... he has ably supplied an existing want ..... 
the subject is treated with great clearness and judgment ..... good practical 
information given in a clear, terse style.** — Engineering. 

**Mr. Douglas*s work is, we believe, the first of its kind. . . . The author is 

evidently a practical Telegraphic Engineer The amount of information 

given is sucn as to render this volume a most useful guide to any one who may be 
engaged in any branch of Electric-Telegraph Engincenng,^— A thenaum. 

** The book is calculated to be of great service to Telegraphic Engineera. . . . 
the arrangement is so judicious that with the aid of the full table of contents, reference 
to any special point should be easy.** — Iron. 

GRIFFIN (John Joseph, F.R.S.) : 

chemical RECREATIONS: A Popular Manual of Experi- 
mental Chemistry. With 540 Engravings of Apparatus. Crown 4to. 
Cloth. Tenth Edition. 

Part I. Elementary Chemistry, price 2/- 

Part II. The Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements, including a 
Comprehensive Course of Class Experiments, price to/6. 
Or, complete in one volume, cloth, gilt top, 12/6 
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LEAKED (Arthur, M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior Phy- 

siciiin to the Great Northern Hospital) : 

IMPERFECT DIGESTION : Its Causes and Treatment. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, 4/6. Sixth Edition, 

" It now constitutes about the best work on the nuhject."— Lancet. 

" Dr. Leared has treated a most important subject in a practical spirit and popular 
manner.**— Medical Times and Gazette. 

'* A useful manual of the subject upon which it treats, and we welcome it as 
addition to our Medical Literature." — Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 



MOFFITT (Staff-Assistant-Surgeon A., of the 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley) : 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR ATTENDANTS ON 
THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR. Published under the 
sanction of the National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in 
War, With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. Cloth, 5/- 

" A work by a practical and experienced author. After an explicit chapter on the 
Anatomy of the Human Body, directions are given concerning bandaging, dressing of 
•ores, wounds, &c., assistance to wounded on field of action, stretchers, mule litters, 
ambulance, transport, &c. All Dr. Moffitt's instructions are assisted by well executed 
illustrations." — Public Opinion. 

" A well written volume. Technical language has been avoided as much as possible, 
and ample explanations are afforded on all matters on the uses and management of 
the Field Hospital Equipment of the British Army.**— Standard. 



NAPIER (James, F.R.S.E., F.C.S.): 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7/6. Fifth Edition^ revised and 
enlarged. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 



I.— History of the Art. 
II. — Description of Galvanic Bat- 
teries and their Respective 
Peculiarities. 
III. — Electrotype Processes. 
IV. — Bronzing. 

v.— Miscellaneous Applications of 
the Process of Coating with 
Copper. 



VI. — Depostion of Metals upon one 

another. 
VII. — Electro-Plating. 
VIII. — Electro-Gilding. 
IX. — Results of Experiments on the 
Depostion of other Metals as 
Coatings. 
X. — Theoretical Observations. 



" A work that has become an established authority on Electro-Metallurgy, an art 
which has been of immense use to the Manufacturer in economising the quantity 0} 

the precious metals absmbed, and in extending the sale of Art Manufactures 

We can heartily commend the work as a valuable handbook on the subject on which 
it treaXs."— Journal of Applied Science. 

"The fact of Mr. Napier's Treatise having reached a fifth edition is good 

evidence of an appreciation of the Author's mode of treating his subject A 

very useful and practical little Manual." — Iron. . 

^ "The Fifth Edition has all the advantages of a new work, and of a proved and tried 
friend. Mr. Napier is well-known for the carefulness and accuraq^ with which he writes 
. . . there is a thoroughness in the handling of the subject which is far from general 
in these days . . . The work is one of those which, besides supplying first-class 
information, are calculated to inspire mven^on.**-^Jeweller and Watchmaker. 
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NAPIER (James, F.R.S.E., F.C.S.) : 

A MANUAL OF THE ART OF DYEING AND DYEING RE- 
CEIPTS. Illustrated by Diagrams and Numerous Specimens of Dyed 
Cotton, Silk, and Woollen Fabrics. Demy 8vo., cloth, 21/-. Third 
Edition, thoroughly nvisid and greatly enlarged, 

GENERAL CONTENTS: 
Part I.— HEAT AND LIGHT : 

Their effects upon Colours and the changes they produce in 
many Dyeing Operations. 

Part II.—A CONCISE SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY, with special 
reference to Dyeing : 

Elements of Matter, their physical and chemical properties, 
producing in their combination the different Acids, Salts, &c. 
in use in the Dye-House. 

Part III.— MORDANTS AND ALTERANTS : 

Their composition, properties, and action in fixing Colours 
within the Fibre. 
Part IV.— VEGETABLE MATTERS in use in the Dye-House : 
ist, those containing Tannin, Indigo, &c. ; 2ndly, the various 
Dyewoods and Roots, as Logwood, Madder, Bark, &c. 

Part V.— ANIMAL DYES : 

Cochineal, Kerms, Lac, &c. 
Part VI.— COAL-TAR COLOURS : 

Their Discovery, Manufacture, and Introduction to the Dyeing- 
Art, from the discoveiy of MAUVE to ALIZARIN. 

APPENDIX.— RECEIPTS FOR MANIPULATION : 

Bleaching; Removing Stains and Dyes; Dyeing of different 
Colours upon Woollen, Silk, and Cotton Materials with 
Patterns. 

" The nameroas Dyeing Receiptt and the Chemical Infonnation famished will be 

exceedingly valuable to the Practical Dyer a Manual of necessary 

reference to all those who wish to master their trade, and keep pace with the scientific 
diacoverics of the time."— jFo«nMi of Applied Science, 



PHILLIPS (John, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., late Pro- 

fessor of Geology at the University of Oxford). 

A MANUAL OF GEOLOGY: Practical and Theoretical. Revised 
and Edited by Robert Ethbridob, F.R.S., F.G.S., of the Museum of 
Practical Geology. (In Preparation), 
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SH ELTON (W. v., Foreman to the Imperial Ot- 

toman Gun-Factories, Constantinople), 

THE MECHANIC'S GUIDE: A Hand-book for Engineers and 
Artizans. With Copious Tables and Valuable Recipes for Pracdcal 
Use. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7/6. 

GENERAL CONTENTS: 



Part I. — ^Arithmetic. 

Part II. — Geometry. 

Part III. — Mensuration. 

Part IV. — ^Velocities in Boring 
and Wheel-Gedring. 



V. — Wheel and Screw- 
Cutting. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects. 
VII.— The Steam-Engine. 



Part 

Part 

Part 

Part VIII. — The Locomotive. 



" Thb Mechanic's Guide will answer its purpose as completely as a whole series 
of elaborate text-books." — Mining Journal. 

*' Ought to have a place on the bookshelf of every mechanic." — Iron. 

" Much instruction is here given without pedantry or pretension." — Builder. 

" A sine qud non to every practical Mechanic." — Railway Service Gazette. 

\* This Work is specially intended for Self- Teachers, and places before the Reader 
a concise and simple explanation of General Principles, together with Illustrations of 
their adaptation to Practical Purposes. | 



THOMSON (Spencer, M.D.,L.R.C.P., Edinburgh): 

A DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE and HOUSEHOLD 
SURGERY. Thoroughly revised and brought down to the present state 
of Medical Science. With an additional chapter on the Management 
of the Sick Room ; and Hints for the Diet and Comfort of Invalids. 
Many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 750 pages. Cloth, 8/6. Twtlfth 
Edition, 

*' The best and safest book on Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery vhich 
has yet appeared."— Lon<ion Journal of Medicine. 

** Dr. Thomson has fullv succeeded in conveying to the public a vast amount of 
useful professional knowledge." — Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 

*' Worth its weight in gold to families and the clergy." — Oxford Herald, 

WYLDE Qames, formerly Lecturer on Natural 

Philosophy at the Polytechnic): 

THE MAGIC OF SCIENCE: A Manual of Easy and Amusing 
Scientific Experiments. With Steel Portrait of Faraday and many 
hundred Engravings. Crown Svo. Cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 5/- Third 
Edition, 

" Of priceless value to furnish work for idle hands during the holidays. A 
thousand mysteries of Modem Science are here unfolded. We Team how to make 
Oxygen Gas, how to construct a Galvanic Battery, how to gild a Medal by Electro- 
plating, or to reproduce one by Electrotypin^, how to make a Microscope or tiUce a 
Photograph, while the elements of Mechanics are explained so simply and clearly 
that the most unmechanical of minds must understand them. Such a work is 
deserving of the highest praise." — The Graphic. 

"To those who need to be allured into the paths of natural science, by witnessing 
the wonderful results that can be produced by well-contrived experiments, we do not 
know that we could recommend a more useful volume." — Athenaum. 
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Educational Works. 



BRYCE (Archibald Hamilton, D.C.L., LL.D., 

Senior Classical Moderator in the University of Dublin) : 

VIRGILII OPERA. Text from Hbyne and Wagner. English 
Notes, original, and selected from the leading German, American 
and En^isn Commentators. Illustrations from the antique. In three 
parts, reap. 8vo. Cloth. 

Part I. Bucolics and Georgics 2/6 

Part II. The iEneid, Books I.— VI 2/6 

Part III. The iEneid, Books VII.— XII. . . 2/6 

Or, complete in one volume. Cloth, 6/- 

** Contains the pith of what has- been written hv the best scholars on the subject. 
The notes comprise everything that the student can want.** — Athctutum, 

*' The most complete, as well as elegant and correct, edition of Virgil ever published 
in this country." — Educational Times, 

*' The best commentary on Virgil which a student can obtain.** — Scotsman, 

COBBETT (William) : ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

in a Series of Letters, intended for the use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons in general. Wifii an additional Chapter on Pronunciation, oy the 
Author's Son, James Paul Cobbett. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 1/6. (Ths 
only correct and authorized Edition), 

** A new and cheapened edition of that most excellent of all English Grammars, 
William Cobbett's. It contains new copyright matter, as well as includes the etinally 
amusing and instructive * Six Lessons intended to prevent statesmen from writing in 
an awkward manner.'** — Atlas. 

COBBETT (William) : A FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3/6. Fifteenth Edition. 

** * Cobbett's French Grammar ' comes out with perennial freshness. There are 
few grammars equal to it for those who are learning, or desirous of learning, French 
without a teacher. The work is excellently arranged, and in the present edition we 
note certain careful and wise revisions of the text."— >Sc/iMK>/ Board Chronicle, 

*' Business men commencing the stu^ of French will find this treatise one of the 
best aida It is largely used.on the Continent:*— Midland Counties Herald, 

COBBETT (James Paul): A LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2/- 

COLERIDGE (Samuel Taylor) : A DISSERTA- 

TION ON THE SCIENCE OF METHOD. EncycUfadia Metro- 
politana,) With a Synopsis. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2/- Ninth Edition. 
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COBBIN'S MANGNALL: 

MANGNALL'S HISTORICAL AND MISCEL- 

LANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People. By Richmaz« 
Mangnall. Greatly enlarged and corrected, and continued to the pre- 
sent time. By Ingram Cobbin, M.A. i2mo. Cloth 4/- Forty -eighth 
Thousand, Niw Illustrated Edition. 

MENTAL SCIENCE: SAMUEL TAYLOR 

COLERIDGFS CELEBRATED ESSAY ON METHOD; Arch- 
bishop Whatbly*s Treatises on Logic and Rhetoric. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 5/- Tenth Edition, 



WORKS BY WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge, late Professor of Hamanity in the University of Glasgow. 

A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

For the use of Advanced Students. With Map, 130 Engravings 
and very copious Index. Revised and enlarged, with an additional 
Chapter on Roman Agriculture. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8/6. Tenth Edi- 
tion, 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
I. — ^The Typography of Rome. 

II. — The Origin of the Roman People ; their Political and Social 
Organization ; Religion ; Kalendar ; and Private Life. 

III. — General Principles of the Roman Constitution; the Rights of 
Different Classes ; the Roman Law and Administration of Justice 

IV. — The Comitia ; Magistrates ; the Senate. 

V. — Military and Naval Affairs ; Revenues ; Weights and Measures 
Coins, &c. 

VI. — Public Lands ; Agrarian Laws ; Agriculture, &c. 

" Comprises all the results of modem improved scholarship within a moderate 
compass.'*— il thenaum . 

RAMSAY (Prof.) : AN ELEMENTARY 

MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior 
Classes. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. Cloth, 4/- Sixth 
Edition, 

RAMSAY (Prof.): A MANUAL OF LATIN 

PROSODY. Illustrated by Copious Examples and Critical Remarks. 
For the use of Advanced Students. Revised and greatly enlarged. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, 5/- Fifth Edition. 

RAMSAY (Prof.) : AN ELEMENTARY 

MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. Adapted for Junior Classes. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, 2/- 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD READERS. 

A New Series of Standard Reading Books for Elementary Schools. 
Edited by a FORMER H.M. INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. Re- 
commended by the London School Board, and adopted by many School 
Boards throughout the country. 



Elementary Reading Book, Part L — Containing Lessons s, d, 
in all the Short Vowel Sounds. Demy i8mo., i6 pages. 
In stiff wrapper ox 

Elementary Reading Book, Part II. — Containing the 
Long Vowel Sounds and other Monosyllables. Demy 
i8mo, 48 pages. In stiff wrapper o a 

Standard I. — Containing Reading, Dictation, and Arith- 
metic. Demy i8mo, g6 pages. Neat cloth . . .04 

Standard II. — Containing Reading, Dictation and Arith- 
metic. Demy i8mo, 128 pages. Neat cloth . .06 

Standard III. — Containing Reading, Dictation and Arith- 
metic. Fcap. 8vo, 160 pages. Neat cloth . . .09 

Standard IV. — Containing Reading, Dictation and Arith- 
metic. Fcap. 8vo, 192 pages. Neat cloth . • . z o 

Standard V. — Containing Reading, Dictation and Arith- 
metic, with an Explanation of the Metric System and 
numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, 256 pages. Neat 
cloth z 6 

Standard VI. — Containing Selections from the best English 
Authors, Hints on Composition, and Lessons on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Crown 8vo, 320 pages. Neat cloth . 2 o 

Key to the Questions in Arithmetic, in two parts, each o 6 

" The general conception is sound, and the ezecation praiseworthy. The selections 

seem, on the whole, happily and judiciously made In the sixth and last volume 

we have an excellent chronological selection from our English classics By the 

time the scholar has mastered the Series, he ought to have a fairly suggestive know- 
ledge of English literature. The treatise on composition is brief, but satisfiutMy; 
andthe books generally are very much what we should desire." — Times* 

** The Series is decidedly one of the best that have yet appeared.**— i4/A«iMnMN. 

*' There are no better reading-books Dublished. The advanced books are gems. 
The Series reflects great credit on both editor and poblisher.**— BducaltOfM/ Rtportsr, 

" The Series has been very carefully and judiciously prepared."— £jramtfi/r. 

** In every way excellent The voung learner is led gradually and sonndly op 

to perfect mastery of any book in English Admirably wmngtdLr— Scotsman. 

** Remarkably fresh *, most of the old sterectsrped forms have been abandoned 

The Fifth and Sixth books are capital productions, and form a valuable epitome ol 
English literature.**— LMib Mercury, 

** The choice of matter is excellent, and so are the method and style."— fcAoo, 
Board Chronicle. 

\* Each book of this Series contains within itself all that is necessary 
to fulfil the reautrements of the Revised Code^ vix. : Reading, Spelling 
and Dictation Lessons, together with Exercises in Arithmetic, for the 
whole year. The paper, type and binding are all that can be desired. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BELL (Robert, Editor of the ''Annotated Series of 

British Poets.**) : 

GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE WORKS OF THE POETS 
AND PAINTERS. Illustrated by Sixty-four superb Engravings on 
Steel, after Paintings by David Roberts, Stanfifxd, Leslie, Stot- 
HARD, Hayoon, Cattermole, Nasmyth, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
many others, and engraved in the first style of Art by Finden, Great- 
bach, LiGHTFOOT, &c. 4to. Cloth g^lt, 2i/- ; unique walnut binding, 
30/- ; morocco antique, 35/- Second Edition. 

*' ' Golden Leaves * is by fkr the most important book of the season. The illustra- 
tions are really works of art, and the volume does credit to the arts of England." — 
Saturday Review, 

'* The Poems are selected with'taste and judgment." — Times, 

"The en^vings are from drawings by Stothard, Newton, Danby, Leslie, and 
Tamer, and it is needless to say how charming are many of the above here given." — 
Athenaum, 

CHRISTISON (John): A COMPLETE SYS- 
TEM OF INTEREST TABLES at 3, 4, 4i and 5 per Cent. ; Tables, 
of Exchange or Commission, Profit and Loss, Discount, Clothiers', 
Malt, Spirit and various other useful Tables. To which is prefixed the 
Mercantile Ready Reckoner, containing Reckoning Tables from one 
thirty-second part of a penny to one pound. Greatly enlarged. i2mo. 
Bound in leather, 4/6. New Edition* 



THE WORKS OF WILLIAM COBBETT. 

J^HE ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 

COBBETT (William): ADVICE TO YOUNG 

MEN and (incidentally) to Young Women, in the Middle and Higher 
Ranks of Life. In a series of Letters addressed to a Youth, a Bachelor, 
a Lover, a Husband, a Father, a Citizen, and a Subject. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 2/6. New Edition. With admirable Portrait on Steel. 

^ " Cobbett's great qualities were immense vigour, resource, energy, and courage, 
joined to a force of understanding, a degree of logical power, and above all a force of 

expression, which have rarely been equalled He was the most English of 

Englishmen." — Saturday Review. 

*' With all its faults, Cobbett's style is a continual refreshment to the lover of 
'English undefiled.'"— Pa// Mall Gazette. 

COBBETT (William): COTTAGE ECONOMY. 

Containing information relative to the Brewing of Beer, Making of 
Bread, Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Poultry, &c. ; and relative to other 
matters deemed useful in conducting the affairs of a Poor Man's Family. 
New Edition, Revised by the Author's Son. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2/6. 
Eighteenth Edition. 
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William Cobbett*s Works— (con^miMcf). 

COBBETT (Wm.) : EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

(See page zg). 

COBBETT (Wm): A LEGACY to LABOURERS; 

An Argument showing the Right of the Poor to Relief from the Land. 
WiUi a Preface by the Author's Son, John M. Cobbbtt, late M.P 
for Oldham. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, z/6. New Edition, 

" The bcx>k cannot be too much studied just now.*'— -Noncon/ormis/. 

" Cobbett was, perhaps, the ablest Political writer England ever produced, and his 

influence as a Liberal thinker is felt to this day. It is a real treat to read hit 

strong, racy language.'*— P»6/ic Opinion. 

COBBETT (Wm.) : A LEGACY to PARSONS ; 

Or, Have the Clergy of the Established Church an Equitable Right to 
Tithes and Church Property ? With a New Preface by the Author's 
Son, W. Cobbett. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 1/6. New Edition, 

" The most powerful work of the greatest master of political controversy this 
country has ever produced."— Pa// Mall Gazette, 



COBBETT (Miss Anne): THE ENGLISH 

HOUSEKEEPER ; Or, Manual of Domestic Management. Containing 
Advice on the Conduct of Household Affairs, and Practical Instructions, 
intended for the Use of Young Ladies who undertake the superin- 
tendence of their own Housekeeping. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3/6. 

COOK'S VOYAGES. VOYAGES ROUND 

THE WORLD, by Captain Cook. Illustrated with Maps and numer- 
ous Engravings. Two vols. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth, 30/- 

DALGAIRNS (Mrs.): THE PRACTICE OF 

COOKERY, adapted to the business of Every-day Life. By Mrs. 
Daloairns. The best hook for Scotch dishes. About Fifty new Receipts 
have been added to the present Edition, but only such as the Author 
has had adequate means of ascertaining to be valuable. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 3/6. Sixteenth Edition, 

** This is by far the most complete and truly practical work which has yet appeared 
on the subject. It will be found an infallible * Uook's Companion,' and a treasure of 
great price to the mistress of a family.'* — Edinburgh Literary JoumaL 

** We consider we have reason strongly to recommend Mrs. Dalgaims* as mn 
economical, useful, and practical system of cookery, adapted to the wants of all 
families, from the tradesman to the country gentleman." — Spectator, 
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D'AUBIGNE (Dr. Merle) : HISTORY OF THE 

REFORMATION. With the Author's latest additions and a new 
Preface. Many Woodcuts, and Twelve Engravings on Steel, illustrative 
of the Life of Martin Luther, after Labouchere. In one large 
volume, demy 4to. Elegantly bound in cloth, 21/- 

*' In this edition the principal actors and scenes in the great drama of the Sixteenth 
Century are brought vividly before the eye of the reader, by the skill of the artist and 
engraver.** 

DONALDSON (Joseph, Sergeant in the 94th Scots 

Regpment) : 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EVENTFUL LIFE OF A 
SOLDIER IN THE PENINSULA. Fcap. 8vo. * Cloth, 3/6 ; gUt 
sides and edges, 4/- New Edition, 

EARTH DELINEATED WITH PEN AND 

PENCIL (The) : an Illustrated Record of Voyages, Travels, and Ad- 
ventures all round the World. Illustrated with more than Two Hun- 
dred Engravings in the first style of Art, by the most eminent Artists, 
including several from the master pencil of Gustave Dor^. Demy 
4to, 750 pages. Very handsomely bound, 21/- 



MRS. ELLIS'S CELEBRATED WORKS 

On the Influence and Character of Women. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S LIBRARY: 

A Series of Moral and Descriptive Works. By Mrs. Ellis. Small 
Svo., cloth, each volume, 2/6 ; with gilt backs and edges, 3/- 

I.— THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND: Their Social Duties and 
Domestic Habits. Thirty-ninth Thousand, 

2.— THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND: Their Position in 
Society, Character, and Responsibilities. Twentieth Thousand, 

3.— THE WIVES OF ENGLAND: Their Relative Duties, 
Domestic Influence, and Social Obligations. Eighteenth Thou- 
sand, 

4.— THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND : Their Influence and Re- 
sponsibilities. Twentieth Thousand. 

5.— FAMILY SECRETS ; Or, Hints to make Home Happy. Three 
vols. , Twenty 'third Thousand, 

6.— SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE PYRENEES. Tenth. 
Thousand, 

7.— TEMPER AND TEMPERAMENT; Or, Varieties of 
Character. Two vols. Tenth Thousand. 

8.— PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE ; Or, The Moral 
Wants of the World we live in. Twelfth Thousand, 

9.— HEARTS AND HOMES; Or, Social Distinctions. Three 
vols. Tenth Thousand, 
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THE EMERALD SERIES OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 

Illustrated by Engravings on Steel, after Stothard, Leslie, David Ro- 
berts, Stanfield, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Cattermole, &c. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth gilt. 

Particular attention is requested to this very beautiful series. The delicacy of the en- 
gravings, the excellence of the typography, and the quaint antique head and tail-pieces, 
render them the most beautiful volumes ever issued from the press of this country, and 
now, unquestionably, the cheapest of their class. 

BURNS' (Robert) SONGS AND BALLADS. 

With an Introduction on the Character and Genius of Bums. Bj 
Thomas Carlyle. Carefully printed in antique type, and illastrated 
with Portrait and beautiful Engravings on Steel. Cloth, gilt edges, 3/- 
malachite, 10/6. Second Thousand. 

BYRON (Lord): CHILDE HAROLD'S PIL- 

GRIM AGE. With Memoir by Professor Spalding. Illustrated with 
Portrait and Engravings on Steel by Greatbach, Miller, Liohtfoot, 
&c., from Paintings by Cattermole, Sir T. Lawrence, H. Howard^ 
and Stothard. Beautifully printed on toned paper. Cloth, gilt edges^ 
3/- ; malachite, 10/6. Third Thousand, 

CAMPBELL (Thomas) : THE PLEASURES 

OF HOPE. With Introductory Memoir by the Rev. Charles Rogers^ 
LL.D., and several Poems never before published. Illustrated with 
Portrait and Steel Engravings. Cloth, gilt edges, 3/- ; malachite, xo/6. 
Second Thousand. 

CHATTERTON'S (Thos.) POETICAL WORKS. 

With an Original Memoir hy Frederick Martin, and Portrait. Beau- 
tifully illustrated on Steel, and elegantly printed. Cloth, gilt edges, 
3/- ; malachite, 10/6. Fourth Thousand. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) POETICAL WORKS. 

With Memoir hy Professor Spalding. Exquisitely illustrated With 
Steel Engravings. Printed on superior toned paper. Cloth, gilt edges» 
3/- ; malachite, 10/6. New Edition. Seventh Thousand. 

GRAY'S (Thomas) POETICAL WORKS. With 

Life by the Rev. John Mitpord, and Essay by the Earl op Carlisle. 
With Portrait and numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. £le* 
gantly printed on toned paper. Cloth, gilt edges, 5/- ; malachite, 12/6. 
Eton Edition f with the Latin Poems. Fifth Thousand. 

HERBERT'S (George) POETICAL WORKS. 

With Memoir by J. Nichol, B.A., Oxon., Prof, of English Literature in 
the University of Glasgow. Edited by Charles Cowdbn Clarke. 
Antique headings to each page. Cloth, gilt edges, 3/- malachite, zo/6. 
Second Thousand. 
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The Emerald Series — {continued), 

KEBLE (Rev. John) : THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

With Memoir by W. Temple, Portrait, and Eight beautiful Eng^avin^s 
on Steel. Cloth, gilt edges, 5/-; morocco elegant, 10/6; malachite, 12^6, 

POE'S (Edgar Allan) COMPLETE POETICAL 

WORKS. Edited, with Memoir, by James Hannay. Full-page Illus- 
trations after Wehnert, Weir, &c. Toned paper. Cloth, gilt edges, 
3/- ; malachite, 10/6. Thirteenth Thousand. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 



FINDEN'S FINE ART WORKS. 
BEAUTIES OF MOORE; being a Series of 

Portraits of hia principal Female Characters, from Paintings by eminent 
Artists, engraved in the highest style of Art by Edward Finden, 
with a Memoir of the Poet, and descriptive letter-press. Folio. Cloth 
grilt, and gilt edges, 42/- 

DRAWING-ROOM TABLE BOOK (The) ; a 

Series of 31 highly-finished Steel Engravings, with descriptive Tales by 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mary Howitt, and others. Folio. Cloth gilt, and 
gilt edges j 21/- 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART (The) ; a Series 

of 31 highly-finished Steel Engravings, with descriptive Tales by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, Mary Howitt, and others. Folio. Cloth gilt, and gilt 
edges, 21/- 



FISHER'S READY RECKONER. The best in 

the world. iSmo. Bound, 1/6. New Edition, 

GILMER'S INTEREST TABLES: Tables for 

Calculation of Interest, on any sum, for any number of days, at i, i, i^, 
2f 2j, 3, 3J, 4, 4J, 5 and 6 per Cent. By Robert Gilmer. Corrected 
and enlarged. i2mo. Roan lettered, 5/- Sixth Edition. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) COMPLETE POET- 

ICAL WORKS. With a Memoir by William Spalding, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of St. Andrew's. Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Fcap. 4to. Most 
elaborately gilt, cloth, 5/- 
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GRAEME (Elliott) : BEETHOVEN : a Memoir. 

With Portrait, Essay (Quasi Fantasia) ** on the Hundredth Anniversary 
of his Birth," and Remarks on the Pianoforte Sonatas, with hints to 
Students. By Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt, elegant, 5/- Second Edition^ slightly enlarged, 

"This eleffant and interesting Memoir The newest, prettiest, and most 

readable sketch of the immortal Master of Music." — Musical Standard. 

" A gracious and pleasant Memorial of the Centenary/'-^^^/a/or. 

*' This delightful little book — concise, sympathetic, judicious." — Manchester 
Examiner. 

" We can, without reservation, recommend it as the most trustworthy and the 
pleasantest Memoir of Beethoven published in England." — Observer. 

** A most readable volume, which ought to find a place in the library of every 
admirer of the great Tont-Poet.**— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

GRAEME (Elliott) : A NOVEL WITH TWO 

HEROES. In 2 vols., post 8vo. Cloth, 21/- Second Edition. 

** A decided literary succt»s.*'-'Athenaum. 

*' Clever and amusing above the average even of good novels free 

from sensationalism, but full of interest touches the deeper chords 01 life 

delineation of character remarkably good." — Spectator. 

** Superior in all respects to the common run of novels." — Daily News. 

"A story of deep interest The dramatic scenes are powerful almost to 

painfulness in their intensity." — Scotsman. 

HOGARTH : The Works of William Hogarth, in 

a Series of One Hundred and Fifty Steel Engravings by the First 
Artists, with Descriptive Letterpress by the Rev. John Trusler, and 
Introductory Essay on the Genius of Hogarth, by James Hannay. 
Polio. Cloth, gilt edges, 52/6. 

" The Philosopher who ever preached the sturdy English virtues which have made 
ns what we are." 

KNIGHT (Charles) : PICTORIAL GALLERY 

(The) OF THE USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. Illustrated by nu- 
merous beautiful Steel Eneravings, and nearly Four Thousand Wood- 
cuts. Two vols., folio. Cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 42/- 

KNIGHT (Charles) : PICTORIAL MUSEUM 

(The) OP ANIMATED NATURE. Illustrated with Four Thousand 
Woodcuts. Two vols., folio. Cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 35/- 

MACKEY'S FREEMASONRY : 

A LEXICON OF FREEMASONRY. Containing a Definition of 
its Communicable Terms, Notices of its Histoiy, Traditions, and Anti- 
quities, and an Account of all the Rites and Mysteries of the Ancient 
World. By Albert G. Mackby, M.D., Secretary-General of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S., &c. Handsomely bound in cloth, 5/. 
Sixth Edition. 

"Of Mackby's Lixicon it woald be impNOMible to speak in too high terms ; suffice 
it to say, that in our opinion, it ought to be in the hanoi of every Mason who would 

thoroughly understana and master our noble Science No Masonic Lodge or 

Libraty should be without a copy of this most useful yror)L**^Masonic News. 
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HENRY MAYHEW'S CELEBRATED WORK ON 
THE STREET-FOLK OF LONDON. 

LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON 

POOR : A Cyclopaedia of the Condition and Earnings of those that 
will work and those that cannot work. By Henry Mayhew. With 
many full-page Illustrations from Photographs. In three vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, 4/6 each. 

" Every page of the work is full of valuable information, laid down in so interesting 
a manner that the reader can never tire." — Illustrated News. 

** Mr. Henry Mayhew's famous record of the habits, earnings, and sufferings of 
the London poor." — Lloyd's Weekly London Newspaper. 

"This remarkable book, in which Mr. Mayhew gave the better classes their first 
real insight into the habits, modes of livelihood, and current of thought of the London 
poor."— TA* Patriot. 

The Extra Volume. 

LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON 

POOR : Those that will not work. Comprising the Non-workers, 
by Henry Mayhew ; Prostitutes, by Bracebridoe Hemyng ; 
Thieves, by John Binny ; Beggars, by Andrew Halliday. With 
an Introductory Essay on the Agencies at Present in Operation 
in the Metropolis for the Suppression of Crime and Vice, by the Rev. 
William Tuckniss, B.A., Chaplain to the Society for the Rescue of 
Young Women and Children. With Illustrations of Scenes andLocali- 
ties. In one large vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth 10/6. 

" The work is full of interesting matter for the casual reader, while the philan- 
thropist and the philosopher will find details of the greatest import."— Ci^> Press. 

Companion Volume to the above. 

THE ORIGINAL PRISONS OF LONDON, and 

Scenes of Prison Life. By Henry Mayhew and John Binny. Illus- 
trated by nearly two hundred Engravings on Wood, principally £rom 
Photographs. In one large vol. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, 10/6. 

Contents : — General View of London, its Population, Size and 
Contrasts — Professional London — Criminal London — Pentonville Prison 
— The Hulks at Woolwich — Millbank Prison — The Middlesex House of 
Detention — Coldbath Fields— The Middlesex House of Correction, Tot- 
hill Fields — The Surrey House of Correction, Wandsworth — Newgate 
— Horsemonger Lane — Clerkenwell. 

^ " This volume concludes Mr. Henr^ Mayhew's account of his researches into the 
crime and poverty of London. The amount of labour of one kind or other* 
which the whole series of his publications represents, is something almost in- 
calculable.*' — Literary Budget. 

*^* This celebrated Record of Investigations into the condition of the Poor of the 
Metropolis, undertaken from philanthropic motives by Mr. Henry Mayhew, first gave 
the wealthier classes of England some idea of the state of Heathenism, Degradation, and 
Misery, in which multitudes of their poorer brethren languished. His revelations created, 
at the time of their appearance, universal horror and excitement — that a nation, profes- 
sedly Christian, should have in its midst a vast population, so sunk in ignorance, vice, and 
very hatred of Religion, was deemed incredible, until further examination established the 
truth of the statements advanced. The result is well known. The London of Mr. Mayhew 
will, happily, soon exist only in his pages. To those who would appreciate the efforts 
already made among the ranks which recruit our "dangerous" classes, and who would 
learn what yet remains to be done, the work will afford enlightenment, not unmingled with 
surprise. 
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MILLER (Thomas, Author of ** Pleasures of a 

Country Life," &c.) : 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. With Eight beautifully-co- 
loured Floral Plates. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges, 3/6. Fourteenth 
Thousand, 

" A book 
In which thoa wilt find many a lovely saying 
About the leaves and flowers." — Keats. 

MILLER (Thomas) : THE LANGUAGE OF 

FLOWERS. Abridged from the larger work by Thomas Miller. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Limp cloth, 6d. Cheap Edition. 

POE'S (Edgar Allan) COMPLETE POETICAL 

WORKS. Edited, with Memoir, by Jambs Hannay. Full-page Illus- 
trations after Wehnbrt, Weir, and others. In paper wrapper, 
Illustrated, z/6. 



SHAKSPEARE : THE FAMILY. The Dramatic 

Works of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, edited and expressly adapted 
for Home and School Use. By Thomas Bowdlbr, F.R.S. With 
Twelve beautiful Illustrations on Steel. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, zo/6. 
New Edition, 

*•* This unique Edition of the great dramatist is admirably suited for 
home use ; while objectionable phrases have been expurgated, no rash 
liberties have been taken with tne text, 

"It is quite undeniable that there are many passages in Shalcspeare which a 
father could not read aloud to his children — a brother to his sister — or a gentleman to 
a lady ; and every one almost must have felt or witnessed the extreme awkwardness, 

and even distress, that arises from suddenly^stumbling upon such expressions 

Those who recollect such scenes must all rejoice that Mr. Bowdlbr has provided a 

security against their recurrence This purification has been accomplished with 

surprisingly little loss, either of weight or value ; the base alloy in the pure metal of 

Shakspeare has been found to amount to an inconceivably small proportion 

It has in general been found easy to extirpate the offensive expressions of our great 
poet without any injury to the context, or any visible scar or blank in the composition. 
They turn out to be not so much cankers in the flowers, as weeds that have sprung 
up by their side — not flaws in the metal, but impurities that have gathered on its 
surface — and, so far from being missed on their removal, the work generally appears 
more natursi and harmonious without them.**— -Lor<f Jefftty in the Edinourgk 
Review, 

SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC & POETICAL 

WORKS. Revised from the Original Editions, with a Memoir and 
Essay on his Genius by Barry Cornwall. Also Annotations and 
Introductory Remarks on his Plays, by R. H. Hornb and other eminent 
writers. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations and Pull-page Steel 
Engravings, by Kenny Meadows. Three vols., super-royal Svo. Cloth 
gilt, 42/. Tenth Edition. 

SHAKSPEARE'S WORKS. Edited by T. O. 

Halliwbll, P.R.S., F.S.A. With Historical Introductions, Notes 
Explanatoiy and Critical, and a series of Portraits on Sted. Three 
vols., royal Svo. Cloth gilt, 50/- 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY OF 

QUOTATIONS. 

SOUTHGATE (Henry) : MANY THOUGHTS 

OF MANY MINDS : being a Treasury of Reference, consisting of 
Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated Authors, compiled 
and analytically arranged by Henry Southgate. Toned paper, square 
8vo. Cloth gilt, elegant, 12/6; Library Edition, half Roxburgh, 14/-; 
morocco antique, 21/- Twenty -seventh Thousand. 

" The produce of years of research." — Examiner. 

" Destined to take a high place among books of this class." — Notes and Queries. 

" A treasure to every reader who may be fortunate enough to possess it,— English 
JourtuU of Education. 

" The accumulation of treasures truly wonderful." — Morning Herald, 

• This is a wondrous book," — Daily News. 

" Worth its weight in gold to literary men.**— Bu«W«r. 

" More valuable to the preacher than many more technical aids.'* — Clerical 
Journal. 

SOUTHGATE (Henry) : MANY THOUGHTS 

OF MANY MINDS. Second Series. Square 8vo, toned paper. 
Cloth gilt, elegant, 12/6; Library Edition, half Roxburgh, 14/-; mo- 
rocco antique, 21/- Fourth Edition, 

" We are not surprised that a Second Series of this work should have been called 
for. Preachers and Public Speakers will find that it has special uses for them." — 
Edinbure^h Daily Review. 

" Fully sustains the deserved reputation of the First Series." — John Bull. 



THE SHILLING MANUALS. 
By John Times, F.S.A., Author of " The Curi- 

osities of London," &c. 

A Series of Hand-Books, containing Facts and Anecdotes interesting 
to all Readers. Fcap. 8vo. Neat cloth, one shilling each. Second 
Edition. 
L— CHARACTERISTICS OF EMINENT MEN. By John Timbs. 
Bound in neat cloth, price i/- 

'! It is impossible to dip into this booklet without finding something that is new or 
that will bear repeating."— 5A«i?i«/d Daily Telegraph. 

II.— CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. By 
John Timbs. Neat cloth, price i/- 

" Has the charm of freshness, besides containing much curious information.** — 
Sheffield Telegraph. 

III.— ODDITIES OF HISTORY AND STRANGE STORIES FOR 
ALL CLASSES. Selected and compiled by John Timbs. Neat 
cloth, price i/- 

" The reader is presented with many curious tit-bits of history, instructive and 

valuable in themselves an interesting companion for spare minutes.** — 

Edinburgh Daily Review, 

IV.— ONE THOUSAND DOMESTIC HINTS on the Choice of Pro- 
visions, Cookery and Housekeeping ; New Inventions and Improve- 
ments, and various branches of Household Management. Written 
and compiled by John Timbs. Neat cloth, price i/- 

" No money is better spent than what is laid out for domestic satisfaction.*' — Dr. 
Johnson. 
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TiMBS*s Manuals — {continued). 

v.— POPULAR SCIENCE. Recent Researches on the Sun, Moon, 
Stars and Meteors ; The Earth ; Phenomena of Life ; Sight and 
Sound; Inventions and Discoveries. Familiarly Illustrated. Written 
and compiled by John Timbs. Neat cloth, price i/- 

" A very useful little Tndin\x»\"— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

*' Will be found abundant in much out of the way information on almost every 
conceivable topic, where the popular mind is for the most part in error." — Evening 
Standard. 

VL— THOUGHTS FOR TIMES AND SEASONS. Selected and com- 
piled by John Times. Neat cloth, price i/- 

" Contains a very great amount and variety of out-of-the-way extracts from 
modem and old writings."— Af^cAantc'i Magazine. 

" In a neat and concise form, are brought together striking and beautiful passages 
from the works of the most eminent divines and moralists, and political and scientific 
writers ot acknowledged ability."— dinburgh Daily Review 

Opinions of the Press on the Series. 

*' It is difficult to determine which of these volumes is the most attractive. Wil 
be found equally enjoyable on a railway journey, or by the fireside." — Mining Journal 

" These additions to the Library, produced by Mr. Timbs' industry and ability, are 
useful, and in his pages many a hint and suggestion, and many a fact of importance, 
is stored up that would otherwise have been lost to the public." — Builder. 

** Capital little books of about a hundred pages each, wherein the indefatigable 
Author is seen at his best." — Mechanics* Magazine. 

" Extremely interesting volumes." — Evening Standard. 

"Amusing, instructive, and interesting As food for thought and pleasant 

reading, we can heartily recommend the 'Shilling Muiuals.'"— Birmingham Daily 
Gazette* 



TIMBS (John, F.S.A.): PLEASANT HALF- 

HOURS FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Containing Popular Sci- 
ence, Thoughts for Times and Seasons, Oddities of History, Charac- 
teristics of Great Men, and Curiosities of Animal and Vegetable Life. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 5/- Second Edition. 

" Contains a wealth of useful reading of the greatest possible variety.**— P/j^mow/A 
Mercury. 

VOICES OF THE YEAR (The) ; Or, the Poet's 

Kalendar. Containing the choicest Pastorals in our Language. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated by the best Artists. In bevelled boards, elaborately 
ornamented and gilt, 12/6. 

WANDERINGS IN EVERY CLIME: Or, 

Voyages, Travels, and Adventures All Round the World. Edited by 
W. F. AiNswoRTH, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., &c., and embellished with up- 
wards of Two Hundred Illustrations by the firit Artists, including 
several from the master pencil ot Gustave Duke. Demy 410, 800 
pages. Cloth and gold, bevelled boards, 2x/- 
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• Large 8vo, Cloth^ with 150 Illustrations ^ 85. 6d, 

A DICTIONARY OF 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE 

AND HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 

BY 

SPENCER THOMSON, M.D., Edin., F.R.C.S. 



With Appendix on the Management of the Sick-room^ and many Hints for the 

Diet and Comfort of Invalids. 



From the Author's Prefatory Address. 

"\ViTHOUT entering upon that difficult ground which correct professional 
knowledge, and educated judgment, can alone permit to be safely trodden, 
there is a wide and extensive field for exertion, and for usefulness, open to 
the unprofessional, in the kindly offices of a true Domestic Medicine , the 
timely help and solace of a simple Household Surgery, or better still, in the 
watchful care more generally known as ** Sanitary Precaution," which tends 
rather to preserve health than to cure disease. " The touch of a gentle 
hand " will not be less gentle because guided by knowledge, nor will the safe 
domestic remedies be less anxiously or carefully administered. Life may be 
saved, suffering may always be alleviated. Even to the resident in the 
midst of civilization, the "knowledge is power" to do good; to the settler 
and the emigrant it is invaluable. 

I know well what is said by a few, about injuring the medical profession, 
by making the public their own doctors. Nothing will be so likely to make 
*' long cases " as for the public to attempt any such folly ; but people of 
moderate means — ^who, as far as medical attendance is concerned, are worse 
off than the pauper — will not call in and fee their medical adviser for every 
slight matter, and, in the absence of a little knowledge, will have recourse 
to the prescribing druggist, or to the patent quackery which flourishes upon 
ignorance, and upon the mystery with which some would invest their calling. 
And not patent quackery alone, but professional quackery also, is less likely 
to find footing under the roof of the intelligent man, who, to common sense 
and judgment, adds a little knowledge of the whys and wherefores of the 
treatment of himself and family. Against that knowledge which might aid 
a sufferer from accident, or in the emergency of sudden illness, no humane 
man could offer or receive an objection.'* 

Notices of the Press. 

" The best and safest book on Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery which has yet 
appeared."— rA« London Journal of Medicine. 

" Dr. Thomson has fully succeded in conveying to the public a vast amount of useful pro- 
fessional knowledge." — The Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 



" The best production of the kind w« possess."— rTA^ Christian Witness. 

" The amount of useful knowledge conveyed in this work is surprising 
imes and Gazette. 

• Worth its weight in gold to families and the clergy.** — Oxford Herald. 
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